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PREFACE TO THE SIXTH EDITION 

In the preparation of this new edition, with its change of type and format, 
it was felt that the time had come for a considerable alteration of the text 
not only by the incorporation of new material but also by the omission of 
certain parts that appeared no longer to serve a useful purpose. 

In the time that has elapsed since this text-book was first published in 
189S vertebrate zoology has grown in every direction. Particularly is this the 
case in its palseontology. So many new forms have been discovered and de- 
scribed that previous ideas on the evolution of many lines of vertebrates have 
become not only enlarged but also much modified. Especially noticeable in 
this respect is the increase in our knowledge of the Agnatha, the Palieozoic 
Fishes, the early Amphibia and Reptilia and, though still to an insufficient 
extent, the Mesozoic and Palaeocene Mammals. 

It has not been thought desirable, even if it were possible, to alter the 
general plan of a text-book that has served well so many generations of students. 
New material therefore has been inserted wherever it seemed best to fit. The 
difficulty of making large alterations in a standard text without producing some 
disturbance is obvious and some inequality of treatment and some occasional 
repetition have been unavoidable. It is hoped, however, that the continuity 
of the text has not been materially impaired. 

The main alterations are as follows. The small sections in the previous 
editions on the Agnatha and Palaeozoic Fishes which were formerly printed 
’ as an appendix in sniall type have been rewritten and enlarged and have been 
placod in appropriate positions in the general text. A new classification of 
Fishes in which four classes are recognised is brought into use. The Amphibia 
and; Reptilia have suffered a less drastic modification, but some changes- — 
the result of a wider knowledge of their early history — have been introduced. 
Except for minor points the section on the Birds has been little altered. In 
the section on the Mammals there will now be found a somewhat fuller treat- 
ment of the orders together with some brief account of extinct forms without 
which the position of the living animals cannot properly be understood. The 
text here has been altered in appearance by the transposition of certain parts 
as, for example, the descriptions of the osteology of the orders formerly placed 
. together under the heading '' General Organisation ’’ have been divided and 
each placed with its own order,. The remainder of the section on general 
organisation remains but additions have been made to it. 

Consideration of space has necessitated the withdrawal of the sections on 
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CeoCTaTDhical Distribution, on the Philosophy of Zoology and on the History 
of Zoology To bring these subjects up to date would rendei the volume un- 
wieldv ^As it is there has had to be a good deal of compression as well as 

excision, bnt il is hoped that the 
acconnt of the 

pape-t .o snch boohs as " The 

St ractnrrand Development of Vertebrates " by Goodnch or qneshons of 
mlToIogy and for the palteontological aspect to the Vertebrate Palteon- 

“«nC‘°o“e " errors, and snob mi,ht have 

beeLore nnmerons had I not drawn freely on the he p of many colleagues 
both at home and in the United States. I have to ‘'-.“"'if 

assistance the following gentlemen; I’'- ^ ® Mr W T 

fessor H. A^Harri. Dn J. E Ha* «n F Jb. 

SrUniv*t;SambSge"- To Professor W. IT Gregoty and Dr^ G* 
Simpson of the American Museum. To Professor D. M. S. Watson 
Lsor C H. O’Donoghue, Dr. T. S. Westoll and Dr. Moy-Thomas, and finally 
to my colleagues in the British Museum, Dr. A. T, Hopwood, Mr_ J. K. ^0™“, 
Mr N. B. Kinnear, Dr. W. E. Swinton, Dr. E. Trewavas and Dr. E. . White. 
I have to thank Mr. H. A. Toombs, of the British Museum, foi undertaking 
the arduous task of compiling the index. 
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ZOOLOGY 

PHYLUM CHORDATA 

In the arrangement which it has been found convenient to follow in the 
present work, the Vertebrate animals (Fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles, Birds, 
and Mammals), together with the Cephalochorda or Lancelots, the Urochorda 
or Ascidians, and the Hemichorda or BalanogloSsus and its allies, are all grouped 
together in a single phylum — the Chordata. The main groups comprised in 
this assemblage, however, differ so widely from one another in certain essential 
points, and the common features uniting them together are so few, that it has 
been thought advisable to depart from the plan of arrangement followed in 
connection with the invertebrate phyla, and to make a primary division in 
‘this case not into classes, but into sub-phyla. In accordance with this scheme 
the phylum Chordata is regarded as made up of three sub-phyla — the Hemi- 
chorda, the Urochorda, and the Euchorda, the last-mentioned comprising the 
two sections Acrania and Craniata or Vertebrata, each of which receives 
separate treatment. 

The name Chordata is derived from one of the few but striking common 
features by which the members of this extensive phylum are united together — 
the possession, either in the young condition or throughout life, of a structure 
termed the chorda dorsalis or notochord. •This is a cord of specially modified 
vacuolated cells extending along the middle line on the dorsal side of the 
enteric cavity and on the ventral side of the central nervous system. In the 
lower Chordates (the Urochorda and Cephalochorda) the notochord is developed 
directly and unmistakably from the endoderm, and in the Hemichorda it 
remains permanently in continuity with that layer. But in the Craniata its 
origin is by no means so definite, and it may originate from cells which are not 
obviously of endodermal derivation. It may be enclosed in a firm sheath 
and thus he converted into a stiff, but elastic, supporting structure. In the 
Craniata (with a few exceptions among lower forms) it becomes in the adult 
replaced more or less completelVby a segmented bony or cartilaginous axis— 
the spinal or vertebral columnr Another nearly universal common feature of 
the Chordata is the perforation of the wall of the pharynx, either in the 
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Fig. I.— Balanoglossns. 
Entire animal, br. branchial 
region ; co. collar * gen. geni- 
tal ridges ; hep. prominences 
formed by hepatic casca ; pr. 
proboscis. (After Spengel.) 


embryonic or larval condition only, or thronghout life, 
by a system of clefts — the branchial clefts ; and a 
third characteristic is the almost universal presence 
at all stages, or only in the larva, of a cavity or system 
of cavities, the nmroccele in the interior of the central 
nervous system. 

The Chordata are Coelomata, and the mode of 
development of the coelome in the lower sub-phyla 
is essentially the same as in the Echinodermata 
(Section XI), the Chsetognatha (Section X), and 
Brachiopoda : it is ' derived, that is to say, by 
direct outgrowth from the archenteron. In the 
Craniata this enterocoelic origin of the cavity is no 
longer definitely traceable, though what appear to 
be indications of it may be detected in some cases. 
The Urochorda are not divided ^ : in the Heniichorda 
there is a division of the coelome into three parts, 
each 6ccupying a definite region of the body, so that 
the view is sometimes maintained that these animals 
are tri-segmented : in the Cephalochorda and Craniata 
there are numerous segments, the nature of which 
will be referred to later. 

SUB-PHYLUM I AND CLASS.— HEMIGHORDA 
(ADELOCHORDA). 

A number of worm-like, simply organised animals 
possessing a structure which is commonly regarded 
as of the nature of a rudimentary notochord, com- 
prising Balanoglossus and certain allied genera, are 
so widely removed from the other members of the 
Chordata that, if we accept them as Chordates, it is 
advisable to consider them as constituting an inde- 
pendent sub-phylum, and to this the name of Hemi- 
chorda or Adelochorda has been applied. Resem- 
bling Balanoglossus in the condition of the supposed 
notochord, in the division of the body into three 
regions, sometimes looked upon as representing three 
segments, and in certain other features, are two 
genera of small marine animals— and 

^ Though faint indications of serial repetition of parts are 
traceable in certain cases. 
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Rhabdopleura. These are probably more nearly related to one another than 
they are to Balanoglossus, from which they are separated by well-marked 
differences, and the Hemichorda may, therefore, best be regarded as divisible 
into two classes — one, the Enter opneusta, comprising only Balanoglossus ^ 
and its immediate allies; the other, the Pterobranchia, including Cephalo- 
discus and Rhabdopleura. 

External Characters and Coelome of Enteropnenstae — Balanoglossus (Fig. 
i) is a soft-bodied, cylindrical, worm-like animal, the surface of which is . 



Fig. 2.— Balanoglossus. Diagrammatic sagittal section of anterior end. card, s. cardial 
sac ; div. diverticulum (supposed notochord) ; dors. n. dorsal nerve-strand ; dors. sin. dorsal 
sinus ; dors. v. dorsal vessel ; mo. mouth ; proh. proboscis ; prob. po. proboscis-pore ; proh. skel. 
proboscis-skeleton; vent. n. ventral nerve-strand; vent. v. ventral vessel. (After Spengel.) 

uniformly ciliated. The size varies extremely in the different species, some 
being quite small — 2 or 3 centimetres — while other species are of comparatively 
large size and may be as much as 2| metres in length. It is divisible into three 
regions : in front there is a large club-shaped hollow organ — the proboscis 
(pr .) ; immediately behind the proboscis and encircling its base is a prominent 

^ The name Balanoglossus is here used as a general designation rather than as a strictly 
generic term. 
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foM-^he collar {co .) ; the third region or trunk is long and nearly cylindrical, 

the sea, usually in shallow water burrowing in sand 
or mud by means of its proboseis r one speeies bas been found swarming on 
fte surface of the sea. Numerous glands in the mtegumen secrete a visc^ 
rnX to which grains of sand adhere in such a way as to form a fragde 
temporary tube. The proboscis (Fig. 2, prob.) has musculai_ walls, its 
cavity (proboscis-coelome) opens on the exterior usually by a single minute 
arerture-the prohoscis-pore {prb. po.)-r^vely by two. n some species the 
Soscis-pore Ls not communicate with the proboscis-ccelome but terminates 
bhndlv and may send off a narrow tubular diverticulum which opens into the 
neuroLle. ThLarrow posterior part or " neck ” of the proboscis strength- 
ened by a layer of cartilage-like or ckondrotd tissue, which suppoits the b ood 
veLels The collar is also muscular, and contains one cavity, or two (right 
IS left) cavities separated from one another by dorsal and ventral mesenteries 
Zd completely cut off from the proboscis-cavity. The collar-cavity and 
also that of the proboscis are crossed by numerous strands of connective- 
tissue of a spongy character. The coUar-cavity communicates with the 
exterior by a pair of collar-pores— ciliated tubes leading into the first giU-sht 

?n\he dSsS'surface of the anterior part of the trunk is a double row of 
small slits— the gill-slits (Fig. i, &r.)— each row situated in a longitudinal 
tomw these slits increase in number throughout life. The most anterior 
are in some species overlapped by a posterior prolongation of the collar called 
the operculum. A pair of longitudinal genital ridges {gen.)— not recognisable 
in some species— which extend throughout a considerable part of the length 
of the body both behind and in the region of the gill-slits [branchial region), 
are formed by the internally situated gonads : these ridges are so prominent 
in some of the genera as to form a pair of wide wing-like lateral folds. Behind 
the branchial region are two rows of prominences [hep.) iowned by the hepatic 
c£eca. The trunk is irregularly ringed, this annulation, which is ^ entirely 
supekcial and does not correspond to an internal segmentation, being most 
strongly marked behind. The coelome of the trunk is divided into two lateral 
closed cavities by a vertical partition (dorsal and ventral mesenteries). 

Digestive Organs. — The mouth (Fig. 2, mo.) is situated ventrally at the 
base of the proboscis, within the collar. Into the dorsal half of the anterior 
portion of the ahmentary canal open the internal gill-openings. Each of these 
is in the form of a long narrow U, the two hmbs separated by a narrow process— 
the tongue— which, contains a prolongation of the body-cavity. In most of 
the Enteropneusta the internal gill-openings lead into gill-pouches which, in 
turn communicate with the exterior by the gill-slits. But in the genus 
Ptychodera (Fig. 3) there are no gill-pouches, the U-shaped internal gill- 
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openings leading directly to the exterior. The gill-pouches are supported by 
a chitinoid skeleton consisting of a number of separate parts. Each of these 
consists of a dorsal basal portion and three long narrow lamellae, a median 
and two lateral ; the median, which is bifurcated at the end, lies in the septum 
or interval between two adjoining gill-sacs ; the two lateral lie in the neigh- 
bouring tongues. In most species a number of transverse rods — the synapticulcB 
— connect together the tongues and the adjoining septa, and are supported 
by slender processes of the skeleton. 

The posterior part of the ali- 
mentary canal is a nearly straight 
tube, giving off, in its middle part, 
paired hepatic ccaca, which bulge 
outwards in the series of external 
prominences already mentioned. 

Posteriorly it terminates in an 
anal aperture situated at the pos- 
terior extremity of the body. In 
the posterior part of its extent in 
some Enteropneusta the intestine 
presents a ventral median ridge- 
like outgrowth of its epithelium — 
the pygochord. Throughout its 
length the intestine lies between 
the dorsal and ventral divisions 
of the vertical partition, which act 
as mesenteries. 

As the animal forces its way 
through the sand, a quantity of 
the latter enters the digestive 
canal through the permanently 
open mouth, and is eventually 

passed out again by the anus in the shape of castings, which may be thrown 
out on the surface of the sand in a form resembling that taken by the castings 
of earthworms. 



Fig. 3.- 


-V.IL 


-Ptychodera bahamensis. Transverse 
section of the branchial region, b. branchial part 
of alimentary canal ; b. c®, coelome of trunk ; d. m. 
dorsal mesentery ; d, n, dorsal nerve ; d, v. dorsal 
vessel ; e. epidermis with nerve layer (black) at its 
base; g. genital wing; g, p. branchial aperture 
encroached upon by tongue [t ) ; 1. lateral septum ; 
m. longitudinal muscles ; 0 . digestive part of 

oesophagus ; r. reproductive organ ; f. tongue ; v. 
ventral mesentery and ventral vessel ; v. n. ventral 
nerve. (From Harmer, Cambridge Natural History, 
after Spengel.) 


A series of pores {gastro-cutaneous pores), variously arranged in the different 
genera, connect the intestine with the surface. 

Notochord or cesophageal diverticulum, — The dorsal wall of the part of 
the digestive canal immediately following upon the mouth gives off a 
diverticulum {div.) that runs forward some distance into the basal part of the 
proboscis after giving off a short ventral branch. The diverticulum contains 
a narrow lumen, and its wall is composed of a single layer of long and very 
narrow cells, each of which contains a vacuole. This layer of cells forming 
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canal itsell, tne ceus uc 5 c+nicture partly to its relations, is usually 

The diverticulum, owing par y » typical Chordata. In close 

regarded as representing * ® ° ^ j^jr^noidprojinscis-sfe^eton (pTO&. 

relation with this on its sLpe, and with a tooth- 

sW.) which pe in the 

fnterior'’r5o^ o< the oesophagns and support the opening into the lumen of 

“'^xSfr'rMood-vascular system with dorsal and ventral longitudinal 

1 Thp dorsal vessel (dors, v.) lies above the notochord, and ends in front 

trunks. ^ sinus, the dofscil sduiis or hedft 

(dors, sin), situated in the anterior 
part of the collar and the neck of 
the proboscis, in close contact with 
the notochord. From the posterior 
part of the sinus is given off a 
vessel which bifurcates to supply 
the proboscis. In communication 
with the sinus in front are a number 
of vessels of a bilateral plexus in 
the glomerulus, a glandular organ, 
probably excretory, situated at the 
anterior end of the oesophageal 
diverticulum. From the posterior 
end of each half of the glomerulus 
there passes backwards an efferent 
vessel which breaks up into a plexus ; 
the two plexuses unite ventrally to form a median ventral plexus continuous 
behind with the ventral vessel. The dorsal sinus, having no definite walls is 
not contractile; but a closed sac, the cardiac sac (card, s.) situated on the 
dorsal side of the sinus, has a muscular ventral wall, by the contractions of 

which the blood may be propelled. j / 7 4 \ 

The nervous system consists of dorsal and ventral strands (dors, n., vent, n.) 
which extend throughout the length of the body. These are merely^ tlncken- 
ings of a layer of nerve-fibres which extends over the entire body in the^deeper 
part of the epidermic Here and there are giant nerve-cells. The part of the 
dorsal strand which lies in the collar (collar-cord) is detached from the epidermis , 
it contains a larger number of the giant nerve-cells than the rest ; m some 
species it encloses a canal, the neuroccele, opening in front and behind ; in 
others a closed canal ; in most a number of separate cavities. At the posterior 
extremity of the collar the dorsal and ventral strands are connected by a nng- 



Pjq — Development of Balanoglopus. 

A stage of the formation of the first groove {gr.). 
B stage in which the second groove has appeared, 
arid &e first giU-slit has become developed, co. 
collar! g. sf. gill-slit: pr. proboscis. (After 
Bateson.) 
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like thickening, and there is a thickening also round the neck of the proboscis. 
There are no organs of special sense ; but some cells of the epidermis on certain 
parts of the proboscis and on the anterior edge of the collar seem to be of the 
character of sensory cells. 

Reproductive Organs —The sexes are separate, and often differ in shape 
and colour ; the ovaries and testes are simple or branched saccular organs 
arranged in a double row along the branchial region of the trunk and farther 
back ; they open on the exterior by a series of pores. 



cavd. s. cardiac sac; cil, r. post-oral ciliated band 

(membranellse) ; a/, posterior ciliated ring ; eye, Fig. 6 . — Tornaria. Lateral view. Let- 

eye-spots on apical plate; prob. cav. proboscis- teringas in Fig. 718 ; in addition, iwif. intestine ; 
cavity ; prob, po. proboscis-pore. (After Spengel.) mo. month. (iVfter Spengel.) 


The course of the development (Figs. 4-6) differs in different species. 
In some it is comparatively direct ; in others there is a metamorphosis. Im- 
pregnation is external. Segmentation is complete and fairly regular, resulting 
in the formation of a blastula, which is at first rounded, then flattened. On 
one side of the flattened blastula an invagination takes place. The embryo at 
this stage is covered with short cilia, with a ring of stronger cilia. The aperture 
of invagination closes and the ectoderm and endoderm become completely 
separate. The embryo elongates and a transverse groove [gr.) appears (/I) : 
the mouth is formed by an invagination in the position of the groove. The 
anus is developed in the position formerly occupied by the blastopore. Before 
the mouth appears there are formed two diverticula of the archenteron which 
become completely separated off, their cavities subsequently giving rise to the 
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coelomic cavities of the proboscis and of the collar, and the body-cavity of the 
trunk. By the appearance of a second transverse groove (B) the body of the 
embryo becomes divided into three parts — an anterior, a middle, and a posterior 
— ^these being the beginnings respectively of the proboscis, the collar, and the 
trunk. The branchial region is marked off by the appearance of a pair of 
apertures— the first pair of branchial slits {g, si.)— and other pairs subsequently 
develop behind these. 

In the species that undergo a metamorphosis the embryo assumes a larval 
form termed Tornaria (Figs. 5 and 6). This is somewhat like an Echino- 
derm larva, with a looped ciliated band, sometimes lobed, sometimes produced 
into tentacles, running along its anterior part, and a ring of membranell^ 
[cil. r), in some cases with a ring of smaller cilia {cil. f^.), round the posterior 
(anal) end. At the anterior end, in the middle of the pre-oral lobe, is an 
ectodermal thickening— the apical plate— containing nerve-cells and eye-spots, 
and, like the apical plate of a trochophore, constituting the nerve-centre of the 
larva : this disappears in the adult. There is a short alimentary canal with 
mouth and anus. The ciliated bands are lost ; an outgrowth is formed to give 
rise to the proboscis, and a constriction separates it from the collar ; the hinder 
part becomes elongated and narrow to form the body of the animal ; a series 
of perforations from the exterior give rise to the branchial pouches. A band 
of thickened epithelium has been described on the wall of the oesophagus 
and has been supposed to correspond to the structure termed endosiyle to be 
subsequently met with in the Tunicata. The collar-cord is formed by the 
separating off of the deeper portion of the ectoderm along the middle line : 
or, in other species, by a sinking down of the whole thickness of the layer, 
which becomes cut off to form a medullary plate with its edges overlapped by 
the adjacent ectoderm. 

Constituting the class Pterobranchia are only the two genera Cephalodiscus 
and Rhabdopleura, These both resemble Balanoglossus in having the body 
divided into three parts or regions — a proboscis with a proboscis-cavity, a 
collar with a collar-cavity communicating with the exterior by a pair of collar- 
pores (nephridia in Rhabdopleura), and a trunk with two distinct lateral 
cavities ; and in the presence of a structure resembling a notochord with the 
same relations to the nervous system as in Balanoglossus. They both differ 
from Balanoglossus in having the alimentary canal bent on itself, so that the 
anal Opening is situated not far from the mouth; in the presence of arms 
bearing tentacles arising from the collar ; and in the comparatively small size 
of the proboscis. Cephalodiscus, moreover, has only a single pair of apertures 
which may be regarded as representing the gill-slits ; while in Rhabdopleura 
such openings are entirely absent, their places being taken, apparently, by 
a pair of ciliated grooves. Both forms occur in associations or colonies secret- 
ing a ebmmon case or investment. Both occur in the sea at various depths. 
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Cephalodiscus has an investment (Fig. 7) in the form of a branching 
gelatinous structure, which is in some species beset with numerous short fili- 
form processes, and contains a number of tubular cavities with external open- 
ings, occupied by zooids. The latter (Fig. 7) are not in organic continuity, 
so that, though enclosed in a common investment, they do not form a colony 
in the sense in which the word is used of the Polyzoa or the Hy droid Zoophytes. 
They have a feature in common with such 
a colony that they multiply by the forma- 
tion of buds ; but these become detached 
before they are mature. With the collar- 
region are connected a series of usually eight 
to sixteen arms, each beset, except in the 
case of the male of one species, with 
numerous very fine pinnately-arranged ten- 
tacles, and containing a prolongation of the 
collar-cavity. The proboscis (Fig. 9, ps.) is 
a shield-shaped lobe overhanging the mouth ; 
its cavity communicates with the exterior 
by two proboscis-pores {p. p.). The cavity 
of the collar communicates with the exterior 
by a pair of ciliated passages opening by the 
collar-pores. Behind the collar-region on 
each side is a small area in which the body- 
wall and that of the pharynx are coalescent ; 
this area is perforated by an opening — the 
gill-slit. Cilia occur only on the arms, pro- 
boscis, and lateral lips. A nerve-strand, 
dorsal ganglion, or collar-cord, containing 
nerve-fibres and ganglion-cells, is situated 
on the dorsal side of the collar below the 
epidermis, and is prolonged on to the dorsal 
surface of the proboscis and the dorsal sur- Fig. 7.— -Cephaloilscus dodecalo- 
face of the arms; it is not hollow. On the 
ventral side of this nerve-strand is a very 

slender cylindrical cellular cord {nch.) continuous behind with the epithelium 
of the pharynx ; this is homologous with the diverticulum of Balanoglos- 
sus, and thus homologous with the notochord of the Chordata. A blood- 
vascular system with heart and cardiac sac like those of the Enteropneusta 
is present. In some species of Cephalodiscus the sexes are united, in most 
they are separate. The posterior end of the body is drawn out into a sort of 
stalk on which the buds are developed (Fig. 8) . A pair of ovaries (Fig. q,ov.) lie 
in the trunk-cavity, and there is a pair of oviducts [ovd.) lined by elongated. 
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Bigmented epithelium. The development, which is direct without a free- 
Smming larval stage, takes place in passages in the investment. According 
to one account, the segmentation is complete, but unequal, and a gastru a is 



Fig. 8.— Cephalodiscus dodecaloplitis. Entire zooid. (After McIntosh.) 


formed by invagination : according to another, the segmentation is incomplete, 
and gastrula is formed by delamination. The larva bears a striking resem- 
blance to that of Ectoproct Polyzoa. 

Rhabdopleura (Fig. lo) occurs in colonies of zooids organically connected 
together, and .enclosed in, though not in organic continuity with, a system of 
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brandling membranous tubes connected with a creeping stolon. The collar- 
region bears a pair of hollow arms, each carrying a double row of slender 
tentacles — the whole supported by a system of firm internal (cartilaginous ?) 
rods. There are two collar-pores, each leading into a ciliated canal with an 
internal funnel, and a pair of proboscis-pores. The “ notochord and the 
nervous system resemble those of Cephalodiscus. The sexes are united. 

Cephalodiscus, of which there 
are three sub-genera with fifteen 
species, has been found at various 
widely separated localities in the 
Southern Hemisphere (Straits of 
Magellan, Borneo, Celebes, the 
Antarctic) : species occur also off 
the coast of Japan and Korea. 

Some live in shallow water : none 
have been found at a greater depth 
than about 300 fathoms. Rhabdo- 
pleura has been found at moderate 
depths in Norway, Shetland, the 
North Atlantic, France, the Azores, 

Tristan d'Acunha, Celebes, and South 
Australia. It seems doubtful if more 
than one species occurs. 

Affinities. — ^The inclusion of the 
Hemichorda in the phylum Chor- 
data is an arrangement the pro- 
priety of which is not universally 
admitted, and is carried out here 
partly to obviate the inconvenience 
of erecting the class into a separate 
phylum. On the whole, however, 
there seems to be sufficient evidence 
for the view that, if not the existing representatives of ancestral Chordates, 
they are at least a greatly modified branch, taking its origin from the base of 
the chordate tree. The presence of the presumed rudimentary representative 
of a notochord and of the gill-slits seems to point in this direction. It should, 
however, be stated that, by some of those zoologists by whom the members 
of this group have been most closely studied, their chordate affinities are 
altogether denied. If the Hemichorda are primitive Chordates, the fact is of 
special interest that they show remarkable resemblances in some points to a 
phylum — that of the Echinodermata — ^which it has been the custom to place 
very low down in the invertebrate series. The tornaria larva of Balanoglossus 



Fig. 9. — -Cephalodiscus. Diagram of longi- 
tudinal section, a, anus ; hc^. coelome of pro- 
boscis hc^. coelome of collar ; hc^. coelome of 
trunk ; int. intestine ; m. mouth ; nch. supposed 
notochord ; n. s. nerve-strand ; op. operculum ; 
ces. oesophagus ; ov. ovary ; ovd, oviduct ; pJi. 
pharynx ; p. p. proboscis-pore ; ps. proboscis ; 
st. stomach ; stk. stalk. (After Harmer.) 
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exhibits a striking likeness to an echinopasdium (Vol. I., p. 422). and, though 
this likeness between the larvse does not establish neai connection, it suggests, 
at least, that an alliance exists. Between actinotrocha and tornaria there 
are some striking points of resemblance ; and a pair of gastric diverticula in 
the former have sometimes been compared with the single notochord or 
oesophageal diverticulum of the Hemichorda. 




Fig. 10. — EhaMopleura. A, Entire zooid. a, mouth; b, anus; c, stalk of zooid ; d, pro- 
boscis; e, intestine ; f, anterior region of trunk ; g, one of the tentacles. (After Ray Lankester.) 
B, Diagram of the organisation : median longitudinal section, seen from the left. a. arm ; an. 
anal prominence ; col. collar ; col. ne. collar-nerve ; c. s. cardiac sac ; int. intestine ; m. mouth ; 
flic, "notochord’*; oe. oesophagus; pr. proboscis; pv, c. proboscis-ccelome ; ret. rectum; st. 
stomach ; ie. tentacles ; tr. c. trunk-coelome ; v. n. ventral nerve. (After Schepotieff .) 

SUB--PHYLUM II AND CLASS.— UROCHORDA. 

The Class Urochorda or Tunicata comprises the Ascidians or Sea-Squirts, 
which are familiar objects on every rocky sea-margin, together with a number 
of allied forms, the Salpfe and others, all marine and for the most part pelagic. 
The Urochorda are specially interesting because of the remarkable series of 
changes which they undergo in the course of their life-history. Some present 
us with as marked an alternation of generations as exists among so many 
lower forms; and in most there is b. retrogressive metamorphosis slmost, ii not 
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quite, as striking as that which has been described among the parasitic Cope- 
poda or the Cirripedia. In by far the greater number of cases it would be 
quite impossible by the study of the adult animal alone to guess at its relation- 
ship with the Chordata ; its affinities with that phylum are only detected when 
the life-history is followed out, the notochord and other higher structures 
becoming lost in the later stages of the metamorphosis. Multiplication by 
budding, so common in the lower groups of Invertebrata, but exceptional or 
absent in the higher, is of very general occurrence in the Urochorda, 



I, Example of the Class — ^The Ascidian or Sea-Squirt. 

{Ascidia.) 

Sea-squirts are familiar objects on rocky sea-shores, 
where they occur, often in large associations, adhering firmly 
to the surface of the rock. When touched the Ascidian ejects 
with considerable force two fine jets of sea- water, which are 
found to proceed from two apertures on its upper end. The 
shape of the Ascidian, however, can only be profitably studied 
in the case of specimens that are completely immersed in the 
sea-water, specimens not so immersed always undergoing 
contraction. In an uncontracted specimen (Fig. li), the 
general shape is that of a short cylinder with a broad base by 
which it is fixed to the rock. The free end presents a large 
rounded aperture, and some little distance from it on one 
side is a second of similar character ; the former aperture is 
termed the oral, the latter the atrial. A strong current of 
water will be noticed, by watching the movements of floating 
particles, to be flowing steadily in at the former and out of 
the latter. When the animal is removed from the water both apertures 
become narrowed, so as to be almost completely closed, by the contraction of 
sphincters of muscular fibres which surround them. At the same time the 
walls of the body contract, streams of water are forced through the aper- 
tures, and the bulk is considerably reduced. 

Body-wall and Atrial Cavity. — ^The outer layer of the body- wall is composed 
of a tough translucent substance forming a thick test or tunic (Fig. 12, test). 
This proves when analysed to consist largely of a substance called tunicine, 
which is related to, though not identical with, cellulose, a characteristic plant 
product itself not found in the animal kingdom, except in the 'plant-like’ 
forms of Protozoa. The test of an Ascidian is frequently referred to as a cuticle, 
and it is a cuticle in the sense that it lies outside the ectoderm and is derived 
from that layer in the first instance. The cells, however, by the action of 
which its substance is added to in later stages, seem to be chiefly derived, not 
from the ectoderm, but from the underlying mesoderm, from which they migrate 


Fig. II. — Asci- 
dia, entire animal 
seen from the right 
side. (After Herd- 
man.) 
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through the ectoderm to the outer surface. These formative cells of the test 
are to be found scattered through its substance. Running through it are also 
number of branching tubes lined with cells, each terminal branch ending 
little bulb-like dilatation. The interior of each tube is divided into two 

channels by a longitudinal sep- 
or.aTf turn, which, however, does not 

completely divide the terminal 
bulb. Through these tubes (which 
are of the nature of looped blood- 
vessels) blood circulates, passing 
along one channel, through the 
terminal bulb, and back through 
the other channel. 

When the test is divided (Fig. 
12), the soft wall of the body or 
mantle {mant.), as it is termed, 
comes into view; and the body 
is found to be freely suspended 
within the test, attached firmly 
to the latter only round the oral 
and atrial apertures. The mantle 
(body-wall) consists of the ecto- 
derm with underlying layers of 
connective-tissue enclosing mus- 
cular fibres. It follows the general ' 
shape of the test, and at the two 
apertures is produced into short 
and wide tubular prolongations, 
which are known respectively as 
the oral and atrial siphons (Fig. 
14, or, siph., atr. siphi). These 
are continuous at their margins 
with the margins of the apertures 
of the test, and round the openings 
are the strong sphincter muscles 
^ by which closure is effected. In 

the rest of the mantle the muscular fibres are arranged in an irregular net- 
work, crossing one another in all directions, but for the most part either 
longitudinal or transverse. Within the body-'wall is a cavity, the atrial or 
peribranchial cavity [atr, cat;.), communicating with the exterior through the 
atrial aperture : this is not a coelome, being formed to a great extent by 
involution from the outer surface. 
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Fig. 12. — ^Dissection of Ascidia from the right 
side. The greater part of the test and mantle has 
been removed from that side so as to bring into view 
the relation of these layers and of the internal cavities 
and the course of the alimentary canal, etc. an. 
anus ; atr. ap. atrial aperture ; end. endostyle ; gon. 
gonad ; gonod. gonoduct ; hyp. neural gland ; hyp. 
cL duct of neural gland ; ma 72 t. mantle ; ne. gn. 
nerve-ganglion; css. ap. aperture of oesophagus; or. 
ap, oral aperture; ph, pharynx; stom. stomach; 
tent, tentacles ; test, test. (After Herdman.) 
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Pharynx* — The oral aperture leads by a short and wide oral passage {stomo- 
dmim) into a chamber of large dimensions, the pharynx or branchial chamber 
(Fig. 725, ph.). This is a highly characteristic organ of the Urochorda. Its 
walls, which are thin and delicate, are pierced by a number of slit-like aper- 
tures, the stigmata (Fig. 14, stigm.), arranged in transverse rows. Through 
these the cavity of the pharynx communicates with the atrial or peribranchial 
cavity,^ which completely surrounds it except along one side. The edges of 
the stigmata are beset with numerous strong cilia, the action of which is to 
drive currents of water from the pharynx into the atrial cavity. It is to the 
movements of these cilia lining the stigmata 
that are due the currents of water already 
mentioned as flowing into the oral and out 
of the atrial aperture, the ciliary action 
drawing a current in through the oral aper- 
ture, driving it through the stigmata into 
the atrial cavity, whence it reaches the 
exterior through the atrial aperture. The 
stigmata (Fig. 13) are all vertical in posi- 
tion ; those of the^ame row are placed close 
together, separated only by narrow vertical 
bars ; neighbouring rows are separated by 
somewhat thicker horizontal bars ; in all 
of these bars run blood-vessels. Extending 
across the atrial cavity from the body-wall to the wall of the pharynx are a 
number of bands of vascular mesodermal tissue, the connectives. 

It has been already mentioned that the atrial cavity does not completely 
surround' the pharynx on one side. This is owing to the fact that on the side 
in question, which is ventral in position, the wall of the pharynx is united with 
the mantle along th^ middle line (Fig. 15). Along the line of adhesion the 
inner surface of the pharynx presents a thickening in the form of a pair of 
longitudinal folds separated by a groove : to this structure, consisting of the 
two ventral longitudinal folds with the groove between them, the term endostyle 
[end.) is applied. The cells covering the endostyle are large cells of two kinds — 
ciliated cells and gland-cells — the former beset at their free ends with cilia, the 
action of which is to drive floating particles that come within their influence 
outwards towards the oral aperture, the latter secreting and discharging a 
viscid mucous matter. Anteriorly the endostyle is continuous with a ciliated 
ridge which runs circularly round the anterior end of the pharynx. In front 
of this circular ridge, and running parallel with it, separated from it only by a 

^ A distinction is sometimes made between the lateral parts of this space {peribranchial cavities, 
right and left) and the median unpaired (dorsal) part {atrial cavity, or cloaca), in which the two 
peribranchial cavities coalesce, and which leads to the exterior through the atrial aperture. 



Fig. 13. — Ascidia, a single mesh of 
the branchial sac, seen from the inside. 
i. 1. internal longitudinal bar ; 1. v. longi- 
tudinal vessel ; p. p'. papillae projecting 
inwards from the branchial bar; sg. 
stigma; tr. transverse vessel. (After 
Herdman.) 
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narrow groove, is another ridge of similar character: these aie termed the 
peripharyngeal ridges ; the groove between them is the peripharyngeal groove, 
Dorsally, i.e, opposite the endostyle, the posterior peripharyngeal ridge passes 
into a median, much more prominent, longitudinal ridge, the dorsal lamina 
(dors, lam.), which runs along the middle of the dorsal surface of the pharynx 

to the opening of the oeso- 
phagus. In the living animal 
the lamina is capable of being 
bent to one side in such a way 
as to form a deep groove. 
The mucus secreted by the 
gland-cells of the endostyle 
forms viscid threads which 
entangle food-particles (mi- 
croscopic organisms of various 
kinds) ; the cilia of its ciliated 
cells drive these laterally 
across the basket-work to the 
dorsal lamina, and the cilia 
on the cells of the latter 
drive them backwards to the 
opening of the oesophagus. 

Some little distance in-* 
front of the anterior peri- 
pharyngeal ridge, at the 

inner or posterior end of the 
oral siphon, is a circlet of 
delicate tentacles (Fig. 12, 
tent.). 

Enteric CanaL — The oeso- 
phagus (Figs. 12-14, oes.) 

leads from the pharynx (near 
the posterior end of the dorsal 
lamina) to the stomach (s/ow.) , 
which, together with the in- 
testine, lies embedded in the 
mantle on the left-hand side. 
The stomach is a large fusiform sac with tolerably thick walls. The intes- 
tine is bent round into a double loop and Tuns forwards to terminate in an 

anal aperture [an) situated in the atrial cavity. Along its inner wail is a 
thickening — the iyphlosole. There is no liver ; but the walls of the stomach are 
glandular, and a system of delicate tubules, which ramify over the wall of the 
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FicJ. 14.— Ascidia, diagram of longitudinal section 
from the left side, the test and mantle removed, an. 
anus ; atf.cav. atrial cavity ; atr, siph. atrial siphon ; br. 
caf. branchio-cardiac vessel; card. vise, cardio-visceral 
vessel; dors. v. dorsal vessel; gonoduct; hi. 

heart ; hyp. neural gland ; mant. mantle ; ne. gn. nerve- 
ganglion; ces. oesophagus; or. siph. oral siphon; ov. 
ovary ; red. rectum ; stigm. stigmata ; stom. stomach ; 
tent, tentacles; test, test; tr. v. transverse vessel ; vent. 
V. ventral vessel; vise. br. viscero-branchial vessel. 
(From Herdman, after Perrier.) 
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intestine and are connected with a duct opening into the stomach, is supposed 
to be of the nature of a digestive gland. 

The Ascidian has a well-developed blood-systenio The heart (Fig. 14, hi.) 
is a simple muscular sac, situated near the stomach in the pericardium — a 
cavity entirely cut off from the surrounding spaces in which the blood is con- 
tained. Its mode of pulsation is very remarkable. The contractions are of 
a peristaltic character, and follow one another from one end of the heart to the 
other for a certain time ; then 
follows a short pause, and when the 
contractions begin again they have 
the opposite direction. Thus the 
direction of the current of blood 
through the heart is reversed at 
regular intervals. There are no 
true vessels, the blood circulating 
through a system of channels or 
sinuses devoid of epithelial lining, 
and of spaces or lacunse, forming a 
hsemocoele : in the description that 
follows, therefore, the word vessel 
is not used in its strict sense. At 
each end of the heart is given off a 
large vessel.'' That given off 
ventrally , the hrancMo-cardiac vessel 
[hr, car,), runs along the middle of 
the ventral side of the pharynx 
below (externally to) the endo- 
style and gives off a number of 
branches which extend along the 
bars between the rows of stig- 
mata, and give off smaller branches passing between the stigmata of each 
row. The vessel given off from the dorsal end of the heart — the cardio-visceml 
[card, vise .) — ^breaks up into branches which ramify over the surface of the 
alimentary canal and other organs. This system of visceral vessels or lacunse 
opens into a large sinus, the viscero-hranchial vessel, which runs along the middle 
of the dorsal wall of the pharynx externally to the dorsal lamina, and com- 
municates with the dorsal ends of the series of transverse branchial vessels. 
In addition to these principal vessels there are numerous lacunae extending 
everywhere throughout the body, and a number of branches, given off both 
from the branchio-cardiac and cardio-visceral vessels, ramify, as already 
stated, in the substance of the test. The direction of the circulation through 
the main vessels differs according to the direction of the heart's contractions. 

VOL. II. c 





Fig. 15. — Ascidia, tranverse section, hi. v. 
blood-vessels ; dors. lam. dorsal lamina ; epi. 
epidermis ; end. endostyle ; gn. ganglion ; hyp. 
neural gland ; mus, muscular layer of wall of body ,* 
peribr. peribranchial cavity ; ph. pharynx ; test, 
test; vas. tr. vascular trabeculae. (After Julin.) 
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When the heart contracts in a dorso-ventral direction, the blood flows through 
the branchio-cardiac trunk to the ventral wall of the pharynx, and through 
the transverse vessels, after undergoing oxygenatwn zn the finer branches 
between the stigmata, reaches the viscero-branchial vessel, by which it is 
carried to the system of visceral lacunas, and from these back to the heart by 
the cardio-visceral vessel. When the contractions take the opposite direction, 
the course of this main current of the blood is reveised. 

The nervous system is of an extremely simple 





Fig. i 6. — Ascidia. Dorsal 
tubercle, nerve-ganglion, and 
associated parts as seen from 
below, dct, duct of neural 


character. There is a single nerve-ganglion (Figs. 
12 and 14, ne, gn., 16, gn., and 17, n. g.) which lies 
between the oral and atrial apertures, embedded 
in the mantle. This is elongated in the dorso-ventral 
direction, and gives off at each end nerves which pass 
to the various parts of the body. 

Lying on the ventral side of the nerve-ganglion is 
a body— the neural gland (Figs. 12, 14, hyp, ; Fig. 16, 
gld.^mA. Fig. xj.n.gL) — which has sometimes been 
correlated with the hypophysis of the Craniata. A 
duct (Fig. 16, dcLy and Fig. 17, gL d.) runs forward 
from it and opens into the cavity of the pharyitx ; 
the termination of the duct is dilated to form the 
ciliated funnel, and this is folded on itself to form a 
prominence, the dorsal tubercle, which projects into, 
the cavity of the pharynx. The dorsal tubercle may 
be a sensory organ : the neural gland may have to do 
with excretion. 


gland; dors. lam. dorsal xhe excietorv system seems to be mainly repre- 
gn. ganglion ; hyp. dorsal sented by a Single mass of clear vesicles, without a 

S‘%ri™h;ry”ugear£nd^^ intestine. _ In 

(After juiin.) the interior of these are found concretions containing 


uric acid. 


leproduetive System. — The sexes are united. The ovary and the testis 
are situated close together on the left-hand side of the body in the intestinal 
loop. Continuous with the gonad is a duct — oviduct or sperm-duct, as the 
case may be — which opens into the atrial cavity close to the anus. 

The development of the Ascidian is described below (p. 30). 


2. Distinctive Characters and Classification. 

The Urochorda are Chordata in which the notochord is confined to the tail 
region, and, in all but the Larvacea, is found only in the larva. The adults, 
which for the most part are retrogressively metamorphosed in other respects 
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besides the abortion of the notochord, are sometimes sessile, sornetimes free 
and pelagic ; they frequently form colonies (fixed or free) by a process of bud- 
ding, and in some instances exhibit a well-marked alternation of generations. 
The body is enclosed in a test consisting largely of cellulose. The proximal 
part of the enteric canal (pharynx) is enlarged to form a spacious sac with 
perforated walls, acting as an organ of respiration. There is a simple heart 
with a system of sinuses, all devoid of epithelial lining. The coelome is not 



Fig. 17. — Anterio-dorsal part of Ascidia, showing the relations of the layers of the body and 
of the nervous system, A, in sagittal section; B, in transverse section, d. hi. s. dorsal blood- 
sinus; d. 1. dorsal lamina; d. n. dorsal nerve; d. t. dorsal tubercle; ect, ectoderm; en. endo- 
derm ; e, p. hr. epithelium of peribranchial cavity ; gl. d. duct of neural gland ; 1. v. points to the 
ciliated epithelium covering a longitudinal vessel of branchial sac (pharynx) ; m. mantle ; w* 
nerve ; n. g. ganglion ; n. gl. neural gland ; p. hr. peribranchial cavity ; pp. b. periphargyngeal 
bands; sph. oral sphincter; t., f. test; tn. tentacle. (After Herdman.) 

recognisable. The sexes are united. The larva is always free-swimming, and 
is nearly always provided with a caudal appendage. 

Three orders of Urochorda are recognised : — 

Order i. — ^Larvacea. 

Free-swimming pelagic Tunicata with a caudal appendage supported by a 
skeletal axis or notochord. The test is represented by a relatively large 
temporary envelope, the “ house,” formed with great rapidity as a secretion 
from the surface of the ectoderm and frequently thrown off and renewed. 
The pharynx has only two- stigmata, and these lead directly to the exterior. 
There is no atrial or peribranchial cavity. The principal nerve-ganglion gives 
off a nerve-cord with ganglionic enlargements running to the tail, along the 
dorsal aspect of which it passes to the extremity. There is no reproduction 
by budding, and development takes place without metamorphosis. 

This order contains only a single family, the Appendiculariidm, with about 
nine genem, including Appendicularia and Oikopleuf a. 
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Order 2. — ^Thaliacea. 

Free-swimming Tunicata, sometimes simple, sometimes colonial, never 
provided with a caudal appendage in the adult condition. The test is a per- 
manent structure. The muscular fibres of the body-waU are arranged in 
complete or interrupted ring-like bands, or diffusely. The pharynx has either 
two large or many small stigmata leading into an atrial cavity which com- 
municates with the exterior by the atrial aperture. There is usually an 
alternation of generations j there may or may not be a tailed larval stage. 

Sub-Order a. — Cyclomyaria. 

Thaliacea with a cask-shaped body, having the oral and atrial apertures at 
opposite ends, and surrounded by a series of complete rings of muscular fibres. 
There is a tailed larval stage. 

This sub-order contains only one family, the DolioUda, with the three 
genera, DoUolum, Anchinia, and Dolchinia. 

Sub-Order b. — Hemimyaria. 

Thaliacea with a more or less fusiform body, with sub-terminal oral and 
atrial apertures. The muscular fibres are arranged in bands which do not 
form complete rings. There is no tailed larval stage. 

This sub-order is probably best looked upon as comprising only one family, 
the SdpidcB. 

Order 3. — ^Ascidiacea. 

Mostly fixed Tunicata, either simple or forming colonies by a process of 
budding, and, in the adult condition, never provided with a tail. The test is 
a permanent structure, usually of considerable thickness. The muscular 
fibres of the mantle (body-wall) are not arranged in annular bands. The 
phar5mx is large, and its walls are perforated by numerous stigmata leading 
into a surroundng atrium or peribranchial cavity, which communicates with 
the exterior by an atrial aperture. Most undergo a metamorphosis, the larva 
being p^vided with a caudal appendage, supported by a notochord similar to 
that of the Larvacea. 

Sub-Order a. — Ascidim simplicesA 

Ascidians in which, when colonies are formed, the zooids are not embedded 
in a common gelatinous mass, but possess distinct tests of their own. They 
are nearly always permanently fixed and never free-swimming. 

Including all the larger Ascidians or Sea-Squirts. 

* This classification into " simple ” and " compound " Ascidians is one of convenience. The 
more modern classification is very complicated. 
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Suh-Order b, — Ascidice composite. 

Fixed Ascidians which form colonies of zooids, embedded in a common 
gelatinous material without separate tests. 

This order includes Botryllus, AmarcBcium, Diazona, and a number of other 
genera. 

Order 4. — Lucida. 

Pelagic Tunicata which reproduce by budding, so as to give rise to hollow 
cylindrical colonies, open at one or both ends, having the zooids embedded in 
the gelatinous wall in such a manner that the oral apertures open on the outer, 
the atrial on the inner surface of the cylinder. There is no tailed larval stage. 

This order comprises only one family, the Pyrosomidce, with one genus, 
Pyrosoma, 

Systematic Position of the Example. 

The genus Ascidia, of which there are very many species, is a member of 
ih.Qidumi\y A scidiidce of the Ascidice simplices. The Ascidiidae differ from the 
other families of simple Ascidians by the union of the following characters : 
The body is usually sessile, rarely elevated on a peduncle. The oral aperture 
is usually 8-lobed and the atrial 6-lobed. The test is always of gelatinous or 
cartilaginous consistency. The wall of the pharynx is not folded ; the tentacles 
are simple and filiform. The gonads are placed close to the intestine. 

The genus Ascidia is characterised by having the oral and atrial apertures 
not close together, by the dorsal lamina being a continuous undivided fold, 
and by the ganglion and neural gland being situated at a little distance from 
the dorsal tubercle. 


3. General Organisation. 

General Features, — The Larvacea are minute transparent animals, in shape 
not unlike tadpoles, with a rounded body and a long tail-like appendage 
attached to the ventral side. At the extremity of the body most remote from 
the tail is the aperture of the mouth. This leads into a tolerably wide pharynx 
(Fig. 19, ph.), in the ventral wail of which (except in Kowalevskia) is an endo- 
style similar to that of the simple Ascidian, but comparatively short. Round 
the pharynx there run obliquely two bands covered with strong cilia — the 
peripharyngeal hands, which join a median dorsal ciliated band. On the ventral 
side of the pharynx there are two ciliated openings — the stigmata {stig.) , which 
communicate with the exterior by short passages- — the atrial canals, situated 
on either side behind the anus. The axis of the tail is occupied by a cylindrical 
rod — the notochord OT urochord [noto.). 

A remarkable peculiarity of the Larvacea is the power which they possess 
of secreting from the surface, by the agency of certain specially modified 
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epidermal cells, a transparent envelope which is frequently discarded and 
quickly renewed. The chief object of this structure seems to be the capture 
of the very minute plankton-organisms on which the Larvacea feed. In 
Oikopleura (Fig. i8) the “ house ” is a comparatively large structure within 
which the animal is enclosed : undulatory movements of the tail cause a current 
of water to flow in through a pair of incurrent apertures and out through a single 
excurrent aperture; the former are closed by lattice-work of fine threads, 
preventing the passage of any but the 
smallest organisms. In the interior 
is an elaborate apparatus for filtering 
out the minute organisms from the 
water as it passes through. In Appen- 
dicularia and Kowalevskia the house 
also encloses the animal : in Fritillaria 
it does not do so. 


Fig. 19. — Diagram of Appendicularia from 
the right side. an. anus ; ht. heart ; int. intes- 
tine ; ne. nerve ; ne'. caudal portion of nerve ; 
ne. gn'. principal nerve-ganglion ; ne. gn.', ne, 
gn.'" first two ganglia of nerve of tail; noto. 
notochord ; ces. oesophagus ; or. ap. oral aper- 
ture ; oto. otocyst (statocyst) ; peri. bd. peri- 
PiG, iS. — Oikopleura in house.” The pharyngeal band ; ph. pharynx ; tes. testis ; 
arrows show the course of the current. (From siig. one of the stigmata ; stom. stomach. (After 
Herdman, after Fol.) Herdman.) 

Among the simple Ascidians there is a considerable degree of uniformity 
of structure, and little need be added here to the account given of the example. 
The shape varies a good deal : it is sometimes cylindrical, sometimes globular, 
sometimes compressed ; usually sessile and attached by a broad base, often 
with root-like processes, but in other cases [e.g BoUenia) elevated on a longer 
or shorter stalk. Most are solitary ; but some (the so-called social Ascidians) 
multiply by budding, stolons being given off on which new zooids are developed, 
so that associations or colonies are formed; but the connection between the 
zooids is not close, and their tests remain distinct and separate. The test 
varies considerably in consistency, being sometimes almost gelatinous, trans- 
parent or translucent, sometimes tough and leathery, occasionally hardened 
by encrusting sand-grains or fragments of shells, or by spicules of carbonate of 
lime. Calcareous spicules may be developed in the substance of the mantle. 
The apertures always have the same position and relations, varying only in 
their relative prominence. The pharynx varies in its size as compared with the 
rest of the internal organs, in the position which it occupies with regard to the 
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various parts of the alimentary canal, and in the number and arrangement of 
the stigmata. The tentacles are sometimes simple, sometimes compound ; 
and the dorsal lamina may or may 
not be divided up into a system of 
lobes or languets (Fig. 21, lang.). 

In the composite Ascidians the 
zooids are embedded in a common 
gelatinous mass formed of their 
united tests. The gelatinous ^ 
colony thus formed is sometimes 
flat and encrusting, sometimes 
branched or lobed, sometimes 
elevated on a longer or shorter 
stalk. In certain forms the gelatin- 
ous substance is hardened by the 
inclusion in it of numerous sand- 
grains. The arrangement of the 
zooid presents great differences. 

Sometimes they occur irregularly, 

cZ 
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Fig. 21. — Diagram of a zooid of a colony 
of Composite Ascidians, in which the zooids 
are in pairs, as seen in a vertical section of 
the colony, an. anus; at. atrium; af. 
atrium of adjoining zooid ; cl. cloaca com- 
mon to the two zooids ; end. endostyle ; gld. 
digestive gland ; gn. nerve-ganglion ; ht. 
heart ; hyp. neural gland ; lang. languets ; 
mant. mantle ; or. ap. oral aperture ; ov. 

Fig. 20. — Botryllns viola- ovary; periph. peripharyngeal band; ph. 

cens. Of. oral apertures; cl. pharynx; recjJ. rectum ; s^am. stomach; te. 

opening of common cloacal testis ; tent, tentacles ; tst. test, or common 

chamber. (After Miine-Ed- gelatinous mass ; z;. vas deferens. (After 

wards.) Herdman.) 

dotted over the entire surface without exhibiting any definite arrangement ; 
sometimes they are arranged in rows or regular groups ; in Botryllus (Fig. 20) 
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they form star-shaped, radiating sets around a common cloacal chamber into 
which the atrial apertures of the zooids lead, while the oral apertures are 
towards their outer ends. In essential structure the zooids of such colonies 
(Fig. 21) resemble the simple Ascidians. 



Fig. 22.— Doliolum. Diagram of the sexual form. atr. ap, atrial aperture surrounded by 
lobes ; ‘ atr. cav. atrial cavity ; d. tbc. dorsal tubercle ; end. endostyle ; ht. heart ; ini. intestine ; 
mus. bds. muscular bands; ne. gn. nerve-ganglion ; or, ap. oral aperture ov. ovary; peri. bd. 
peripliaryngeal band ; ^/i. pharynx; s%. stigma; sfow. stomach ; fesif. testis. (After Herdman.) 

'^In the free-swimming pelagic Doliolim (Fig. 22) the shape is widely 
different from that of the ordinary fixed forms. The body is cask-shaped, 
surrounded as by hoops, by a series of annular bands of muscular fibres {mus. 
bds.). The oral and atrial apertures {or. ap., atr. ap.), instead of being situated 



Fig. 23. — ^Saipa democratica, asexual form, ventral view. atr. ap. atrial aperture ; 
dorsal lamina ; end. endostyle ; ht. heart ; mus. bds, muscular bands ; ne. gn, nerve-ganglion ; 
or. oral aperture ; proc. processes at the posterior end ; sens, org, sensory organ (ciliated funnel 
and languet) ; stolon. (After Vogt and Jung.) - 

near together at the same end of the body, are placed at opposite extremities, 
and the relations of the various organs have undergone a corresponding modi- 
fication. The test is thin and transparent. Surrounding each opening is a 
series of lobes — the oraLand airial ZoSes— in which there are sense-organs ; and 
the first and last of the muscular hoops serve as sphincters for the two orifices. 
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The oral aperture leads into a wide pharyngeal sac {ph) occupying at least the 
anterior half of the body ; the posterior wall of the pharynx alone is usually 
perforated by stigmata {siig). An endostyle {end) is present, and a peri- 
pharyngeal band ; but there is no dorsal lamina. Doliolum moves through 
the water by the contractions of the muscular bands, which have the effect 
of driving the water backwards out of the branchial sac. 

\/ Salpa (Figs. 23-24) is nearly allied to Doliolum in its external features 
and internal structure. It has a fusiform body, usually somewhat com- 
pressed laterally, and with the oral and atrial apertures terminal; but the 
muscular bands do not form complete hoops. The pharyngeal and atrial 



Fig. 24. — Salpa. Lateral view of a section — which is sagittal (longitudinal, vertical, and 
median) in the oral two-thirds, and oblique in the atrial third, at. atrial cavity; by. branchia; 
c.c. ciliated crests on the edge of the branchia ; c.f. ciliated funnel ; d. 1. dorsal lip ; end. endostyle ; 
ey. eye; gl. digestive gland; gn. ganglion; Jit. heart; int. intestine; Ing. languet ; mo. mouth; 
ce. oesophagus ; oe. ap. oesophageal aperture ; pJi. pharynx ; pp. peripharyngeal band ; st. (right) 
stolon ; st. (left) stomach; v. 1. ventral lip. (After Delage and Herouard.) 


cavities take up the greater part of the space in the interior of the body, where 
they form an almost continuous cavity, being separated from one another only 
by an obliquely running vascular band, which represents the dorsal lamina 
of the fixed Ascidians and is frequently termed the branchia. 

Octacnemus, sometimes regarded as allied to Salpa appears to be fixed, is 
colonial in one species, and has the oral and atrial apertures towards one end 
of the body, which is somewhat discoid, with its margin produced into eight 
tapering processes. It has no eye. In all probability Octacnemus is more 
nearly related to the social Ascidians (p. 23) than to Salpa. 

Pyrosoma (Fig. 25) is a colonial Tunicate, the colony assuming the form 
of a cylinder, the internal cavity of which, closed at one end, open at the 
other, serves as the common cloaca for all the zooids. The oral apertures 
(Fig. 26, or. ap.) of the zooids are situated on the outer surface of the cylinder 
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on a series of papilla. The colonies of Pyrosoma, which may be from two or 
three inches to four feet in length, are pelagic, and are brilbantly phosphorescent. 

The enteric canal in Appendicularia (Fig. 19) consists, in addition to the 
pharynx of a narrow oesophagus, a bilobed stomach, and a straight intestine 
(int.) which opens directly by an oral aperture {an.) situated on the ventral 
side. The alimentary canal of the simple Ascidians has already been described, 
and there are few differences of consequence in the various farnilies, except 
that in some cases there is a well-developed digestive gland or liver , in 
the composite forms the arrangement of the parts is the same in all essential 


A 



Fig. 2 5. — Colony of Pyrosoma. 24 , side view, 
B, end view. (After Herdman.) 



Fig. 26. — Part of a section through a 
Pyrosoma colony, atr, ap. atrial aperture ; 
or. ap. oral aperture ; proc. processes of test 
on outer surface of colony ; ph. pharynx ; 
stol. stolon on which are developed buds 
giving rise to new zooids ; tent, tentacles. 
(After Herdman.) 


respects as in the simple. In the Salpse and in Doliolum and Octacnemus the 
alimentary canal forms a relatively small dark mass — the so-called nucleus — 
towards the posterior end of the body; it consists of oesophagus, stomach, 
and intestine, the anal aperture being situated in the peribranchial or atrial 
part of the internal cavity. 

The heart in all has the simple structure already described in the simple 
Ascidian. In one of the genera of Larvacea (Kowalevskia) it is absent. 

The nervous system in Appendicularia consists of a cerebral ganglion (Fig. 
19, ne. gn\) on the dorsal side of the mouth, of a dorsal nerve which passes 
from this to a caudal ganglion {ne. gn^\) the root of the tail, and of a caudal 
nerve {ne'.) which extends from this to the extremity of the tail, presenting at 
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intervals slight enlargements from which nerves are given off. An otocyst or 
statocyst {oto) is placed in close relation to the cerebral ganglion, and close to 
it also is a ciliated funnel ; but there is no neural gland opening into the pharynx. 
In one species of Oikopleura a simple light-perceiving organ, without pigment, 
is incorporated with the statocyst. In the simple Ascidians, as we have seen, 
there is a single flattened ganglion, representing the cerebral ganglion of 
Appendicularia, situated between the oral and atrial apertures and the same 
holds good of the composite forms. Many of the simple Ascidians have pig- 
ment-spots, probably of a sensory character, around the oral and atrial aper- 
tures. The dorsal tubercle is always present, but varies in shape in accordance 
with variations in the form of the ciliated funnel, which opens on it usually in 
conjunction with the duct of the neural gland, of which it forms the terminal 



Fig. 27. — Salpa. Diagrammatic lateral view of the ganglion and neighbouring parts, at, 
wall of atrial cavity ; br. branchia ; hr. ap. aperture of branchia ; c. 0. ciliated crests of branchia ; 
c. f. ciliated funnel ; ey. eye ; n. gl. gland (paired) that may represent neural gland ; pli. wall of 
pharynx. (After Delage and Herouard.) 

part. The opening may be divided into several smaller apertures by fusion 
of its lips : rarely the duct gives off branches with independent openings. 
The tubercle with the ciliated funnel is supplied with nerve-fibres from the 
ganglion, and is probably a sensory organ of some kind. The neural gland is 
usually below the ganglion, but may be situated above it or on one side. Some- 
times it coalesces with it. 

In Salpa and Doliolum there is also a single ganglion (Figs. 22, 23, 24, 
and 27) situated dorsally, giving off nerves to the various parts of the body. 
Salpa has a single tentacle, the so-called languet (Fig. 24, Ing), absent in 
Doliolum. In the asexual (solitary) form of Salpa there is a median horse- 
shoe-shaped eye (Figs. 24, 27), and sometimes smaller accessory eyes. In 
Doliolum an eye is not developed, but there is a pair of otocysts or statocysts. 
A neural gland and duct with ciliated funnel are present in Doliolum ; but in 
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Salpa, though there are “ 

rs: S^^ctslL no conueettor. with the 

'tnl^mpleAsc^ 

nf lawp dear vesides situated m the loop 01 uic iUL , , , n • 

to SSe lormlthe terminal portion of the sperm-duct has glandular walls m 
*h“ onSSions of uric acid have been found. The neurrd gland rs by some 
loteist” ooked upon as having an excretory function but there ,s no pos, ive 
Tv^Se in favour of this view, and no definite conclusion has yet been reached 

to the function which it performs. i r\ ^ 

Reproductive System.-The Urochorda are hermaphrodite Ovary and 
testis are in aU cases simple organs placed in close relation with one another, 
n Appendicularia (Fig. 19) they are situated m the aboral region of the 
tody In the simple Ascidians they may be either single or double, and their 
ducts, sometimes very short, sometimes more elongated, open close together 
into the atrial cavity. In Pyrosoma there are no gonoducts, the ovary-which 
contains only a single ovum-and the testis being lodged in a diverticulum of 
the peribranchial cavity. In Salpa also the ovary contains usually only a 
single ovum * ovary and testis lie in close relation to the alimentary canal m 
the “ nucleus,” and their short ducts open into the peribranchial cavity. In 
Doliolum the elongated testis and oval ovary have a similar position to that 
which they occupy in Salpa, but the ovary consists of a number of ova. 

Development and Metamorphosis. — In the Ascidiacea impregnation usually 
takes place after the ova have passed out from the atrial cavity. But in a 
few simple, and most, if not aU, compound forms impregnation takes place 
in the atrium or in a special outgrowth of the latter serving as a brood-sac, 
and the ovum remains there until the tailed larval stage is attained. In certain 
composite forms there is a coalescence of the investing layers of the ovum with 
the wall of the atrium, forming a structure analogous to the placenta of Mam- 
mals and designated by that term. Self-impregnation is usually rendered 
impossible by ova and sperms becoming mature at different times , but some- 
times both ripen simultaneously, and self-impregnation is then possible. 

A somewhat complicated series of membranes invests the ovum. The 
immature ovarian ovum is enclosed in a layer of flat cells — the primitive 
follicle-cells— derived ixom indifferent cells of the ovary. On the surface of 
this is developed a structureless basal membrane. ,The follicle-cells increase 
by division and soon form a sphere of cubical cells. Certain of the cells migrate 
into the interior of the sphere so as to form a layer on the surface of the ovum. 
Others penetrate into the latter so as to lie in the superficial strata of the yolk. 
The layer of cells on the surface of the ovum are termed the (Fig. 

e) : they afterwards develop on the outer surface a thin structureless 
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layer, the chorion (d), and internal to them is formed a gelatinous layer (x) 
through which the test-cells in a degenerated condition become scattered. 
Meantime, external to the follicle-cells, between them and the basal membrane, 
has appeared a layer of flattened epithelial cells ; this, with the basal mem- 
brane, is lost before the egg is discharged. In all the simple Ascidians, with 
the exception of the few in which development takes place internally, the 
protoplasm of the follicle-cells (Fig. 28, c) is greatly vacuolated, so as to appear 
frothy, and the cells become greatly enlarged, projecting like papilla on the 
su^ace and buoying up the developing ovum. 

J Segmentation is complete and approximately equal, but in the eight-cell 
stage four of the cells are smaller and four larger : the smaller, situated on the 
future dorsal side, are the beginning of the 
endoderm ; the four larger form the greater 
part, if not the whole, of the ectoderm. In 
the following stages the ectoderm cells multiply 
more rapidly than the endoderm, so that they 
soon become the smaller. In the sixteen- 
celled stage the embryo (Fig. 29, A) has the 
form of a flattened blastula (placula) with 
ectoderm on one side and endoderm on the 
other, and with a small segmentation-cavity. 

The transition to the gastrula stage is in most 
Ascidians effected by a process intermediate 
in character between embolic and epibolic 
invagination ; in some the invagination is of a 
distinctly epibolic character. In the former 
case the ectoderm cells continue to increase 
more rapidly than the endoderm, the whole 
embryo becomes curved, with the concavity on the endodermal side, and the 
ectoderm extends over the endoderm, the two layers coming to lie in close 
contact and the segmentation-cavity thus becoming obliterated. The concavity 
deepens until the embryo assumes the form of a saucer-shaped gastrula with an 
archenteron and a blastopore which is at first a very wide aperture extending 
along the whole of the future dorsal side. The blastopore gradually becomes 
constricted (Fig. 29, B ) — the closure taking place from before backwards, 
and the opening eventually being reduced to a small pore at the posterior end 
of the dorsal surface. 

The embryo elongates in the direction of the future long axis. The dorsal 
surface becomes recognisable by being flatter, while the ventral remains con- 
vex. The ectoderm cells bordering the blastopore are distinguished from the 
rest by their more cubical shape ; these cells, which form the earliest rudiment 
of the nervous system, become arranged, as the blastopore undergoes con- 



Fig. 28. — Ascidian (Ciona). Ma- 
ture egg from the oviduct after the 
basal membrane and layer of flat- 
tened cells have been thrown off. c. 
follicle-cells ; d, chorion ; e, test- 
cells; /, ovum; Si, gelatinous layer, 
(From Korschelt and Heider, after 
Kupffer.) 
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traction, in the form of a plate- — the medullary plate on the dorsal surface. 
On the surface of this plate appears a groove— the medullary groove-hounded 
by right and left medullary folds ^ which pass into one another behind the 

blastopore. ^ .in 

The medullary folds grow upwards and inwards over the medullary groove, 

and unite together (-D), the union beginning behind and progressing forwards 
in such a way as to form a canal, the fieurocoelcj in the hinder portion of which 



Fig. 2g. — Early stages in the development of Clavellina. A, flattened blastula; B, early 
gastmla; C, approximately median optical section of more advanced gastrula in which the 
blastopore has become greatly reduced and in which the first rudiment of the notochord is dis- 
cernible ; n, similar view of a later larva in which the medullary canal has begun to be closed in 
posteriorly, bl. p. blastopore ; ect. ectoderm ; end. endoderm ; med. can. medullary canal ; nerv. 
cells destined to give rise to the nerve-cord ; neur. neuropore ; noto. notochord ; seg. cav. segmenta- 
tion cavity. (A and B from Korschelt and Heider, after Seeliger; C and D after Van Beneden 
and Julin.) 

is the opening of the blastopore. In this process of closing-in of the medullary 
groove the fold which passes round behind the blastopore takes an important 
part, growing forwards over the posterior portion of the canal. The blasto- 
pore, thus enclosed in the meduUary canal, persists for a time as a small opening 
— ^the neurenieric canal — by which the neurocoele and enteric cavity are placed 
in communication. At the anterior end of the medullary canal, owing to its 
incomplete closure in this region, there remains for a time an opening— the 
neitropore [Wig. '^0, neur.) — ^leading to the exterior. 
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A notochord (Figs. 29, C, D, 30 and 31, noto.) is formed from certain of 
the cells of the wall of the archenteron along the middle line of the dorsal side. 
These are arranged to form an elongated cord of cells which becomes com- 

A 


Tries 




Fig. 30. — Later stages in the development of Clavellina. A, approximately median optical 
section of a larva in which the medullary canal (neurocoele) has become enclosed throughout, 
communicating with the exterior only by the neuropore at the anterior end and with the archenteron 
by the neurenteric canal ; B, larva with a distinct rudiment of the tail and well-formed mesoderm- 
layer and notochord. Letters as in preceding figure ; in addition, mes. mesoderm. (After Van 
Beneden and Julin.) 

pletely constricted off from the endoderm of the wall of the archenteron, and 
comes to lie between the latter and the medullary groove. Laterally certain 
cells of the endoderm divide to give rise to a pair of longitudinal strands of 
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QgUs the rudiments of the mesoderm (Fig. 3 °' ^wes.). During this process 

of mesoderm-formation, there areno diverticula developed from the archenteron. 

The embryo (Fig. 30, B) now becomes pear-shaped, the narrow part being 
the rudiment of the future tail. As this narrow portion elongates, the part 
of the enteric cavity which it contains soon disappears, coming to be repre- 
sented only by a strand of endoderm ceUs, which gives rise in the middle to 
the extension backwards of the notochord, laterally to the mesoderm of the 
tail, and ventrally to a cord of endoderm cells continuous with the wall of 
the enteric cavity in front. 

The caudal region increases in length rapidly, and the anterior or trunk 
region, at first round, becomes oval. At its anterior end there appear three 
processes of the ectoderm, the rudiments of the adhesive papilla (Fig. 31, 
adh), organs by which the larva subsequently becomes fixed. The ectoderm 
cells at an early stage secrete the rudiments of the cellulose test ; in the caudal 
region this forms longitudinal dorsal and ventral flaps having the function of 
unpaired fins. 

The meduUary canal becomes enlarged at its anterior end. A vesicular 
outgrowth from this enlarged anterior portion forms the sense-vesicle {sens. ves). 
The posterior narrow part forms the caudal portion of the central nervous 
system (spinal cord). Masses of pigment in relation to the sense- vesicle early 
form the rudiment of the two larval sense-organs, otocyst (or statocyst) and 
eye. The part behind this presents a thickened wall with a narrow lumen. 
T his is known as the ganglion of the trunk. The rudiment of the neural gland 
early appears on the ventral wall of a ciliated diverticulum {cil. gr.) of the' 
anterior end of the archenteron (future pharynx), which subsequently unites 
with an outgrowth from the medullary canal. 

The embryonic alimentary canal consists of two regions, a wide region 
situated altogether in front of the notochord, and a narrower portion situated 
behind in the region of the notochord. The wider anterior part gives rise to 
the pharynx, the posterior part to the oesophagus, stomach, and intestine. The 
mouth-opening is formed shortly before the escape of the embryo from the 
egg ; an ectodermal invagination is formed at the anterior end, and an endo- 
dermal diverticulum from the archenteron grows out to meet it ; the two 
coalesce, and the oral passage is thus formed. 

The rudiments of the heart and pericardial cavity first appear as a hollow 
outgrowth from the archenteron : this subsequently becomes constricted off 
and involuted to form a double-walled sac, the inner layer of which forms the 
wall of the heart, while the outer gives rise to the wall of the pericardium. 

The first beginnings of the atrial cavity appear as a pair of invaginations 
of the ectoderm which grow inwards and form a pair of pouches, each opening 
on the exterior by an aperture. There is a difference of opinion as to some 
points in the history of these atrial pouches, and it remains uncertain to what 
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extent the ectoderm and endoderm respectively share in the formation of the 
atrial cavity. Eventually spaces, into the formation of which the two ecto- 
dermal diverticula at least largely enter, grow round the pharynx arid give 
rise to the atrial cavity ; and perforations, the stigmata, primarily two in 
number, place the cavity of the pharynx in communication with the sur- 
rounding space. The two openings of the atrial pouches subsequently coalesce 
to form one — the permanent atrial aperture. 

It will be useful now, at the cost of a little repetition, to summarise the 
various characteristics of the larval Ascidian at the stage when it escapes from 
the egg and becomes free-swimming (Fig. 31). In general shape it bears 
some resemblance to a minute tadpole, consisting of an oval trunk and a long 
laterally-compressed tail. The tail is fringed with a caudal fin, which is merely 
a delicate outgrowth of the thin test covering the whole of the surface ; run- 
ning through the delicate fringe is a series of strise, presenting somewhat the 



Fig. 31. — Free-swimming larva of Ascidia mammillata, lateral view. adh. adhesive papillce ; 
all. alimentary canal ; atr. atrial aperture ; cil. gr. ciliated diverticulum, becoming ciliated funnel ; 
end. endostyle ; eye, eye ; med. nerve-cord (ganglion of trunk) ; noto. notochord ; oto. otocyst ; 
sens. ves. sense- vesicle ; stig. earliest stigmata. (From Korschelt and Heider, after Kowalewsky.) 

appearance of the fin-rays of a Fish's fin. In the axis of the tail is the noto- 
chord {noto.), which at this stage consists of a cylindrical cord of gelatinous 
substance enclosed in a layer of cells. Parallel with this runs, on the dorsal 
side, the narrow caudal portion of the nerve-cord, and at the sides are bands 
of muscular fibres. In the trunk the nerve-cord is dilated to form the ganglion 
of the trunk, and, further forwards, expands into the sense-vesicle {sens, ves.) 
with the otocyst or statocyst (oto.) and eye {eye). A prolongation of it unites, 
as already stated, with the ciliated diverticulum from the anterior part of the 
pharynx. From the walls of this at a later stage are developed, on the dorsal 
side, the ganglion, and, on the ventral, the neural gland ; the pharyngeal 
opening {cil. gr.) becomes the ciliated funnel. The enteric canal is distinguish- 
able into pharynx, oesophagus, stomach, and intestine. The pharynx opens 
on the exterior by the mouth : in its ventral floor the endostyle {end.) has 
become developed; its walls are pierced by stigmata, the number of which 
varies. The atrial cavity has grown round the pharynx, and opens on the 
exterior by a single aperture only {atr.). The heart and pericardial cavity 
have been formed. In this tailed free-swimming stage the larva remains only 
von. n. x> 
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a few hours ; it soon becomes fixed by the adhesive papillse and begins to 
undergo the retrogressive metamorphosis by which it attains the adult condition. 



Fig. 32,— Diagram of tlie metamorphosis of the free-tailed larva into the fixed Ascidian. A, 
stage of free-swimming larva; B, larva recently fixed; C, older fixed stage, adh. adhesive 
papillae ; atr, atrial cavity ; cil. gr. ciliated diverticulum, becoming ciliated funnel ; end. endostyle ; 
ht. heart; med. ganglion of trunk; n. nerve-ganglion ; noto. notochord ; or. oral aperture; 
red. rectum ; sens. ves. sense-vesicle ; siig. stigmata ; stol. stolon ; t. tail. (From Korschelt and 
Heider, after Seeliger.) 

The chief changes involved in the retrogressive metamorphosis (Fig. 32) 
are the increase in the number of pharyngeal stigmata, the diminution, and 
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eventually the complete disappearance, of the tail with the contained notochord 
and caudal part of the nerve-cord, the disappearance of the eye and the otocyst, 
the dwindling of the central part of the nervous system to a single ganglion, 
and the formation of the reproductive organs. Thus, from an active free- 
swimming larva, with complex organs of special sense, and provided with a 
notochord and well-developed nervous system, there is a retrogression to 
the fixed inert adult, in which all the parts indicative of affinities with the 
Vertebrata have become aborted. 

In some simple Ascidians, and in the composite forms in which develop- 
ment takes place within the body of the parent, the metamorphosis may be 
considerably abbreviated, but there is always, so far as known, a tailed larva, 
except in the genus Anwiella of the MolgziUda — a family of the simple forms— 
in which the tailed stage is wanting and there is only an obscure endodermal 
rudiment to represent the notochord. 



Fig. 33. — Doliolum, late stage in the development of the tailed larva, atr. ap, atrial aper- 
ture ; doYs, St. cadophore ; end. endostyle ; ht. heart ; ne. gn. nerve-ganglion ; noto. notochord ; 
or. ap. oral aperture; vent. st. ventral stolon. (After Uljanin.) 

In Pyrosoma development is direct, without a tailed larval stage, and 
takes place within the body of the parent. The ovum contains a relatively 
large quantity of food-yolk, and the segmentation is meroblastic. A process, 
developed at an early stage, elongates to form the so-called stolon, which 
divides, by the formation of constrictions, into four parts, each destined to 
give rise to a zooid [tetrazooid] . The primary zooid (cyathozooid) undergoes 
atrophy, and at this stage the young colony, composed of four tetrazooids with 
the remains of the cyathozooid enclosing a mass of yolk — the whole invested 
in a common cellulose test — passes out from the brood-pouch in which it was 
developed and reaches the exterior through the cloaca of the parent colony. 
By a process of budding from the four primary tetrazooids, the entire adult 
colony is produced. 

The development of Doliolum is, in all essential respects, very like that of 
the simple Ascidians. There is total segmentation, followed by the formation 
of an embolic gastrula ; the larva (Fig. 33) has a tail with a notochord [mio), 
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and a body in which the characteristic muscular bands soon make their appear- 
ance. This tailed larva becomes the asexual stage or “ nurse.” By and by 
the tail aborts, and two processes, one postero-dorsal, the other ventral, known 
respectively as the cadophore {dors, st) and the ventral stolon lucent, st.), grow out 
from the body of the larva. On the latter are formed a number of slight pro- 
jections or buds. These become constricted oid, and in the form of little groups 
of cells, each consisting of seven strings of cells with an ectodermal invest- 
ment, creep over the surface of the parent (Fig. 34, e, and Fig. 35) till they 
reach the cadophore, to which they attach themselves after multiplying by 
division. The cadophore soon becomes elongated, and the bud-like bodies 
attached to it develop into zooids. As the long chain of zooids thus established 
is further developed, the parent Doliolum (Fig. 34 ) loses its branchise, its 

dors.st 


or.ap 


jtig. 34. — ^Doliolum, lateral view of asexual stage, showing the early development of the buds, 
a/n ap. atrial aperture ; dov$. si, cadophore ; &. embryos passing over the surface from the ventral 
stolon to the cadophore ; hi, heart ; ne, gn. nerve-ganglion ; or. ap. oral aperture ; vent, st. ventral 
stolon* (After Uljanin.) 

endostyle, and its alimentary canal ; at the same time the muscle-bands increase 
in thickness and the nervous system attains a higher development, until the 
whole parent comes to play a part like that of the nectocalyx of a Siphono- 
phore (VoL L, Section IV), its exclusive function being to propel the colony 
through the water by its contractions. 

The zooids of the cadophore consist of two sets, differing from one another 
in position and in future history — the lateral zooids and the median zooids. 
The lateral zooids serve solely to carry on the nourishment and respiration of 
the colony, and do not undergo any further development. Some of the median 
buds, on the other hand, become detached and take on the special character 
of phorozooids. When free, each phorozooid carries with it the stalk by means 
of which it was attached to the stolon ; on this stalk there have previously 
become attached a number of buds which are destined after a time to be 
developed into the sexual zooids. 

The succession of stages in the life-history of Doliolum thus briefly sketched 
will be seen to succeed one another in the following order : (1) sexual form; 
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(2) tailed larva developed sexually from (i) ; (3) first asexual form or " nurse,” 
the direct outcome of (2) ; ( 4 ) second asexual form (phorozooid) developed on 
the cadophore of (3) from buds originating on the ventral stolon ; (5) the young 
of the sexual form (i) which are developed on the stalk of (4). 

also Doliolum, presents a remarkable alternation of generations. In 
the sexual form, which has already been described, only one ovum is developed. 



Fig. 35. — Doliolum, dorsa 
view of the posterior part of the 
body of an asexual zooid, show- 
ing the course taken by the buds 
{emb,) over the surface from the 
ventral stolon {vent, stol.) to the 
cadophore {dors, stol.) and their 
growth on the latter, lat. hds. 
lateral buds ; mad, hds. median 
buds ; peric. pericardium. (After 
Barrois.) 


The testis becomes mature later than the 
ovum, and the latter is impregnated by 
sperms from the testis of an individual of 
an older chain. The development is direct 
and takes place within the body of the 
parent, the embryo as it grows projecting 
into the branchial cavity. The nourish- 
ment of the developing embryo (Fig. 36) is 
effected by the formation of a structure — 



Fig. 36. — Late stage in the development of 
Salpa, showing the placental connection with the 
parent, atr. ap. atrial aperture ; hr. branchia ; 
cil. gr. ciliated groove ; ehl. eiaeoblast (mass of 
tissue probably representing a vestige of the tail) ; 
end. endostyle ; n. gn. nerve-ganglion ; cbs. 
oesophagus ; or. ap. oral aperture ; peric. peri- 
cardium ; pt. placenta ; rect. rectum ; stol. stolon ; 
stom. stomach. (From Korschelt and Heider, 
after Salensky.) 


the placenta — through which a close union is brought about between the vascular 
system of the parent and that of the embryo. The placenta of Salpa is partly 
formed from follicle-cells and ectoderm-cells of the embryo, partly from the cells 
of the wall of the oviduct. Segmentation is complete. The study of the earlier 
stages is complicated by the very remarkable and unusual circumstance that 
during segmentation there is a migration inwards of some of the cells of the 
follicle and of the wall of the oviduct, which enter the segmenting ovum and 
pass among the blastomeres. There is uncertainty as to what part these 
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iawardly migrating cells play in the development of the embryo , but probably 
they act merely as carriers of nourishment, and become broken up and 
eventually completely absorbed. 

There is no tailed larval stage, and the embryo develops the muscle-bands 
and all the characteristic parts of the adult while stiU enclosed within the 
body of the parent and nourished by means of the placenta. This sexually- 
developed embryo, however, does not give rise to a form exactly like the parent, 
but to one which differs from the latter in certain less important features and 
notably in the absence of reproductive organs. The sexually formed embryo, 
in other words, gives rise to an asexual generation, which escapes to the exterior 
and becomes free-swimming (Fig. 34). After a time there is developed a 
process or stolon (sioL), on the surface of which are formed a number of bud- 
like projections. These increase in size as the stolon elongates, and each 
eventually assumes the form of a sexual Salpa. The chain of zooids formed 
on the stolon breaks off in lengths which swim about intact while reproductive 
organs develop in the individuals. 

Distribution, etc. — ^The pelagic forms are, as is the case with most pelagic 
organisms, of very wide distribution, and none of the genera is confined to 
particular oceanic areas. The fixed forms, both simple and composite, are also 
of world-wide distribution; they are much more abundant in the southern 
hemisphere than in the northern— the composite forms attaining their maximum 
in the South Pacific area. The depth to which the pelagic forms extend has 
not been determined. Fixed forms occur at all depths, but are much more 
numerous in shallow water than in deep, and at great depths are comparatively 
poorly represented, the simple forms extending to a greater depth than the 
composite. Several genera of pedunculated simple Ascidians seem to be 
confined to very great depths. 

Though placed so high in the animal series, the Urochorda exhibit very low 
functional development. This is chiefly connected with the sessile condition 
of most of them. The movements performed by a fixed Ascidian are slow and 
very limited in character, being confined to contractions of the mantle ; when 
the animal is detached, such contractions may sometimes be observed to result 
in a slow creeping locomotion. Even in the free forms the movements are 
limited to the contractions, of the tail muscles in Appendicularia, of the muscle- 
bands of the body-wall in Doliolum, by which swimming is effected. The mode 
of obtaining food resembles that which has already been described in the case 
of the Pelecypoda (Vol. I., Section IX), the currents which subserve respiration 
also brining in microscopic organic particles to the mouth. 

AfiBnities.— That the Urochorda are degenerate descendants of primitive 
Chordates admits of little doubt ; the history of the development of the 
Ascidians, taken in connection with the occurrence of permanently chordate 
members of the group (Appendicularia and its allies), is quite sufficient to 
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point to this conclusion. But the degree of degeneration which the class has 
undergone — the point on the line of development of the higher Chordata from 
which it diverged — is open to question. According to one view the Urochorda 
are all extremely degenerate, and have descended from ancestors which had 
all the leading features of the Craniata ; according to another, the ancestors 
of the class were much lower than any existing Craniate — lower in the scale 
than even Amphioxus — and had not yet acquired the distinctive higher 
characteristics of the Craniates. The complete want of segmentation and the 
virtual absence of a coelome seem to point in the latter direction : the presence 
in the larva of highly-developed central nervous system and sense-organs to 
the former. Appendicularia is hardly to be regarded as representing a primitive 
ancestral type ; its close resemblance to the larva of the sessile Ascidians rather 
seems to indicate that it is a persistent larval form — a form in which sexual 
maturity has been reached at earlier and earlier stages in the life-history, and 
in which the final sessile stage has at last been lost, the animal having become 
completely adapted to a pelagic life. Probably the other pelagic forms — 
Salpa, Doliolum, Pyrosoma — ^were also descended from sedentary ancestors : 
none of them shows any character that can be interpreted as primitive. 

The nearest existing ally of the Urochorda among lower forms is probably 
Balanoglossus. The similarity in the character of the pharynx, or anterior 
segment of the enteric canal, perforated by branchial apertures, is alone 
sufficient to point to such a connection ; and further evidence is afforded by 
the occurrence of a '' notochord in both, and by the similarity in the develop- 
ment of the central part of the nervous system. "^But the notochord of the 
larval Ascidian, almost confined to a post-intestinal tail-region, differs very 
widely from the structure in Balanoglossus supposed to correspond to it, which 
is situated anteriorly and directed forwards f moreover, the other differences 
are so great that the alliance cannot be a close one, and Balanoglossus and its 
allies can only be looked upon as very remotely connected with the stock from 
which the Urochorda are descended. 


SUB-PHYLUM III AND CLASS.— ACRANIA. 

We have seen that the fundamental characters of the Chordata are the 
presence of a notochord, of a dorsal, hollow, nervous system, and of a pharynx 
perforated by apertures or gill-slits. In none of the lower Chordata, however, 
are these structures found in a t5q)ical condition, at least in the adult. In 
Balanoglossus, Cephalodiscus, and Rhabdopleura the "'notochord” is rudi- 
mentary, and in nearly all Tunicata it is present only in the embryo. In 
Rhabdopleura the giU-slits are absent, and in that genus as well as in Cephalo- 
discus and the adult Tunicata the nervous system is represented by a single 
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solid nerve-centre or ganglion, the neuroccele being absent. In Balanoglossus, 
moreover, there is a ventral as well as a dorsal nerve-cord, and it is only in the 
anterior portion of the latter that the neuroccele is represented. 

In higher Chordates, on the other hand, what have been called the three 
fundamental chordate peculiarities are fully and clearly developed. There 
is always a distinct notochord extending as_a longitudinal axis throughout the 
greater part of the elongated body, and either persisting throughout life, or 
giving place to an articulated vcTtsbydl or backbone. The central 

Lrvous system remains throughout life in the form of a dorsal nerve-tube 
or neuron containing a longitudinal canal or neuroccele, and the pharynx is 
always perforated, either throughout life or in the embryonic condition, by 
paired branchial apertures or gill-slits. In addition to these characters, the 
mouth is ventral and anterior, the anus ventral and posterior; the muscular 
layer of the body-wall is primarily segmented, and the renal organs arise as a 
series of paired tubules which may represent either nephridia or coelomoducts. 
Moreover, there is always an important digestive gland, the liver, developed 
as a hollow outpushing of the gut, and distinguished by the fact that the blood 
from the alimentary canal circulates through it before passing into the general 
current, thus giv ing rise to what is called the hepatic portal system of blood- 
vessels. 

These higher Chordates comprise sections of very unequal extent, viz., 
the sub-phyla Acrania, Agnatha, and Gnathostomata. 

The section Acrania includes only two families, the BmncMostomidcB — 
containing the genera BrancMostoma (usually known by the name of one of its 
sub-genera, Amphioxus), EpigonicMhys, and perhaps some others; and the 
Amphioxididce — containing the pelagic genus Amphioxides, which, however, 
may not be an adult form. The differences between the genera and species of 
Branchiostomidse are comparatively insignificant, and the following description 
will deal exclusively with the best known and most thoroughly investigated 
species, the Lancelot, AmpMoxus lanceolatus, found in the English Channel, 
the North Sea, and the Mediterranean. 

AmpMoxus is a small transparent animal, occurring near the shore and 
burrowing in sand ; its length does not exceed 5*8 cm., or less than two inches. 
Its form will be obvious from Fig. 37 and from the transverse sections, Fig. 38, 
A and B. The body is elongated, pointed at . either end, and compressed. 
The anterior two-thirds is roughly triangular in transverse section, presenting 
right and left sides, inclined towards one another above, and a convex ventral 
surface. The posterior third is nearly oval in section, the right and left sides 
meeting above and below in a somewhat sharp edge. 

Extending along the whole of the dorsal border is a median longitudinal 
fold, the dorsal fin {dors. /.) ; this is continued round the posterior end of the 
body and extends forwards, as the ventral fin {vent. /.), as far as the region 
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where the oval transverse section passes into the triangular. The portion 
of the continuous median fold which extends round the pointed posterior 



Fig. 37. — AmpMoxus lanceolatus. A, ventral, B, side view of the entire animal, an. anus. 
atrp. atriopore ; cd. f. caudal fin ; cir. cirri ’ dors. f. Aoxsol : dors. /. V. dorsaT fin-rays ; gon. 
gonads; metapleure; myom. myomeres; nch. notochord; or. hd. oral hood; veni. f. 

ventral fin ; vent. f. r. ventral fin-rays. (After Kirkaldy.) 

extremity of the body is somewhat wider than the rest, and may be distinguished 
as the caudal fin (cd./.). In the anterior two- thirds of the body there is no 
median ventral fin, but at the junction of each lateral with the ventral surface 



Fig. 38. — ^AmpMoxns lanceolatus. A, transverse section of the pharyngeal region, a. 
dorsal aorta; b. atrium; c. notochord; co. coelome; e. endostyle; g. gonad; kb. branchial 
lamellae; pharynx; 1 . liver; my^ myomere; n. nephridium ; r. neuron; sn. spinal nerves; 
B, transverse section of the intestinal region. atrium; ccel. coelome; d. ao. dorsal aorta. 
int. intestine ; myomt myomere ; nch. notochord ; neu. neuron ; s, int. v. sub-intestinal vein. 
{A, from Hertwig, after Lankester and Boveri ; partly after Rolph.) 

is a paired longitudinal fold, the metapleure (rntpl.), which extends forwards 
to the oral hood mentioned in the next paragraph. 

Below the pointed anterior extremity is a large median aperture surrounded 
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by a frill-like merobrane, the oval hood (or. hd.), the edge of which is beset with 
numerous tentacles or cirri {cir.). The oral hood encloses a cup-shaped cavity 
or vestibule, at the bottom of which is the mouth (Fig. 39, mth.). On the wall 
of the oral hood is a specially modified tract -of the epithelium divided into 
finger-shaped lobes. The cells of this tract, which is known as the wheel- 
organ, are provided with long cilia, the movements of which drive currents of 
water with floating food-particles backwards into the pharynx. Along the roof 
of the vestibule runs a ciliated groove — ^the groove of Hatscfiek. Immediately 
in front of the anterior termination of the ventral fin and partly enclosed by 
the metapleures is a rounded aperture of considerable size, the atriopore [atrp.), 
and a short distance from the posterior extremity of the body is the anus [an.), 
placed unsymmetrically on the left side of the ventral fin. The post-anal 
portion of the body is distinguished as the tail. 

Amphioxus ordinarily lives with the greater part of the body buried in 
sand, only the anterior end with the expanded oral hood protruding. It also 
swims in the vertical position, and frequently lies on one side on the sand : it 
burrows, head foremost, with great rapidity. A current of water is constantly 
passing in at the mouth and out at the atriopore. 

Body-wall. — ^The body is covered with an epidermis (Fig. 38) formed of a 
single layer of columnar epithelial cells, some of which are provided with 
sensory hairs, while some are unicellular glands. On the surface of the epidermis 
is a cuticle perforated by pores. The epithelium of the buccal cirri presents at 
intervals regular groups of sensory cells, some of them bearing stiff sensory 
hairs, others cilia. Beneath the epidermis is the dermis, formed mainly of soft 
connective-tissue 

The muscular layer {my., myom.) is remarkable for exhibiting metameric 
segmentation. It consists of a large number — about sixty — of muscle-segments 
or myomeres, separated from one another by partitions of dense connective- 
tissue, the myocommas, and having the appearance, in a surface view, of a series 
of very open V’s with their apices directed forwards (Figs. 37 and 39). Each 
myomere is composed of numerous flat, striated muscle-plates, arranged longi- 
tudinally, so that each is attached to two successive myocommas. In virtue 
of this arrangement the body can be bent from side to side with great rapidity. 
The myomeres of the right and left sides of the body are not opposite to one 
another, but have an alternate arrangement. A special set of transverse muscles 
(Fig- 3^> extends across the ventral surface of the anterior two-thirds 
of the body, lying in the floor of the atrial cavity presently to be described. 

One striking and characteristic feature of the muscular layer of the body- 
wall is the immense thickness of its dorsal portion. In the higher Worms 
and many other Invertebrates the muscles form a layer of approximately 
equal thickness surrounding the body-cavity, which contains, amongst other 
organs, the central nervous system. In Vertebrates, on the other hand, the 
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dorsal body- wall is greatly thickened, and in it are contained both the nervous 
system and the notochord. 

Skeleton® — The chief of the skeletal or supporting structures of the Lancelet 
is the notochord (Figs. 38 and 39, c., nch,), a cylindrical rod, pointed at both 
ends, and extending from the anterior to the posterior end of the body in the 
median plane. It lies immediately above the enteric tract and between the 
right and left myomeres. It is composed of a peculiar form of cellular tissue 
known as notochordal tissue, formed of large vacuolated cells extending from 
side to side of the notochord, and having the nuclei confined to its dorsal and 
ventral regions. Around these cells is a structureless layer, secreted by the 
cells, enclosed in a notochordal sheath of connective-tissue, which is produced 
dorsally into an investment for the canal enclosing the central nervous system. 
The notochord, like the parenchyma of plants, owes its resistant character 
to the vacuoles of its component ceUs being tensely filled with fluid, a condition 
of turgescence being thus produced. 

The oral hood is supported by a ring (Fig. 39, sk.) of cartilaginous consis- 
tency, made up of separate rod-like pieces arranged end to end, and correspond- 
ing in number with the cirri. Each piece sends an offshoot into the cirrus to 
which it is related, furnishing it with a skeletal axis. 

The pharynx is supported by delicate oblique rods of a firm material, 
apparently composed of agglutinated elastic fibres, the gill-rods [hr, r.). These 
will be most conveniently discussed in connection with the pharynx itself. 
The dorsal fin is supported by a single series and the ventral fin by a double 
series of fin-rays [dors.f. r., vent.f, n), short rods of connective-tissue, continuous 
with the investment of the neural canal and separated from one another by 
small cavities {lymph-spaces). 

Digestive and Respiratory Organs. — ^The mouth [mth), as already mentioned, 
lies at the bottom of the vestibule or cavity of the oral hood {or. hd.). It is a 
small circular aperture surrounded by a membrane, the velum {vL), which acts 
as a sphincter, and has its free edge produced into a number of velar tentacles 
{vl. t.). 

The mouth leads into the largest section of the enteric canal, the pharynx 
{ph.), a high, compressed chamber extending through the anterior half of the 
body. Its walls are perforated by more than a hundred pairs of narrow oblique 
clefts, th.Q gill-slits or branchial apertures {hr. cl.), which place the cavity of the 
pharynx in communication with the atrium (see below). From the posterior 
end of the pharynx goes off the tubular intestine {int.), which extends backwards 
almost in a straight line to the anus. 

On the ventral waU of the pharynx is a longitudinal groove, the endostyle 
(Fig. 38, A, e.), lined by ciliated epithelium containing groups of gland-cells 
Like the homologous organ in Ascidia (p. 15), the glands secrete a cord of mucus 
in which food-particles are entangled and carried by the action of the cilia to 
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of the epithelial lining of the atrium, 
is supported towards its outer edge 


the intestine. A somewhat similar 
structure, the epipharyngeal groove, 
extends along the dorsal aspect of 
the pharynx : its sides are formed by 
ciliated cells, which, at the anterior 
end of the groove, curve downwards, 
as the peripharyngeal bands, and join 
the anterior end of the endostyle. 

From the ventral region of the 
anterior end of the intestine is given 
off a blind pouch, the liver {Ir.) or 
hepaiic ccecum, which extends for- 
wards to the right of the pharynx : 
it is lined with glandular epithelium 
and secretes a digestive fluid. 

The gill-slits {hr, cL) are long 
narrow clefts, nearly vertical in the 
expanded condition, but very oblique 
in preserved and contracted speci- 
mens — whence the fact that a large 
number of clefts always appear in a 
single transverse section (Fig. 38, A, 
kb.). The clefts are more numerous 
than the myomeres in the adult, but 
correspond in number with them in 
the larva: hence they are funda- 
mentally metameric, but undergo 
an increase in number as growth 
proceeds. 

The branchial lamellce (Fig. 39, 
br. sep., Fig. 38, A, kb.), or portions 
of the pharyngeal wall separating 
the clefts from one another, are 
covered by an epithelium which is 
for the most part endodermal in 
origin, and is composed of greatly 
elongated and ciliated cells. On the 
outer face of each lamella, however, 
the cells are shorter and hot ciliated, 
and are, as a matter of fact, portions 
i of ectodermal origin. Each lamella 
^ one of the branchial rods (Fig. 39 
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hr. f.) already referred to. These. are narrow bars united with one another 
dorsally by loops, but ending below in free extremities which are alternately 
simple and forked. The forked bars are tine primary {br. r. i), those with simple 
ends the secondary {br. r. 2) branchial rods, and the lamellae in which they are 
contained are similarly to be distinguished as primary lamellce {hr, sep, i) and 
secondary OT tongue-lamellce {br. sep. 2). In the young condition the two clefts 
between any two primary lamellae are represented by a single aperture : as 
development proceeds a downgrowth takes place from the dorsal edge of the 
aperture, forming, as in Balanoglossus (p. 4), a tongue w’hich extends down- 
wards, dividing the original cleft into two, and itself becoming a secondary 
lamella. A further complication is produced by the formation of transverse 
branchial junctions or synapticulcB, supported by rods connecting the primary 
septa with one another at tolerably regular intervals. 

The Atrium. — ^The gill-clefts lead into a wide chamber occupying most 
of the space between the body- wall and the pharynx, and called the atrium 
(Figs. 38, B, and 39, air.). It is crescentic in section, surrounding the ventral 
and lateral regions of the pharynx, but not its dorsal portion. It ends blindly 
in front ; opens externally, behind the level of the pharynx, by the atriopore 
{atrp'.) ; and is continued backwards by a blind, pouch-like extension {atr.) 
lying to the right of the intestine (Fig. 38, B, atr.). The whole cavity is lined 
by an atrial epithelium of ectodermal origin. As in Ascidia, the cilia lining 
the gill-clefts produce a current setting in at the mouth, entering the pharynx, 
passing thence by the gill-slits into the atrium, and out at the atriopore. The 
current, as in Tunicata and Balanoglossus, is both a respiratory and a food 
current, the animal feeding passively on the minute organisms in the surrounding 
water. 

CCBlome. — Owing to the immense size of the atrium, the body-cavity, 
which is a true coelome, is much reduced. It is represented, in the pharyngeal 
region, by paired cavities (Fig. 38, Fig. 39, ccel., A, co., Fig. 40, sc.) lying one 
on either side of the dorsal region of the pharynx above the atrium, and 
connected by narrow canals in the primary branchial lamellae (Fig. 40, right 
side) with a median longitudinal space below the endostyle {ec.). In the 
intestinal region it entirely surrounds the intestine, but is much reduced on 
the right side, being displaced by the backward extension of the atrium (Fig. 
38, B jatr., Fig. 39, atr"^ .) \ on the left side a forward extension of it surrounds 
the liver (Fig. 38, A,l). Separate cavities lie in the metapleures. The whole 
series of spaces is lined by coelomic epithelium. 

Blood-System. — ^The blood-vessels of Amphioxus are all of one kind, but, 
owing to certain undoubted homologies with the more complex vessels of the 
Craniata (see below), some of them receive the name of arteries, oilners of 
veins. 

Lying in the ventral wall of the pharynx, below the endostyle, is a median 
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longitudinal vessel, the ventral aorta (Fig. 40, si.. Fig. 41, v. ao .) ; it is con- 
tractile, and drives the blood forwards. From it are given off, on each side, lateral 
branches, the afferent branchial arteries (Fig. 40, k . ; Fig. 41, af. br. a.), with 



Fig. 40. — AmpMoxus lanceolatus. Diagrammatic transverse section of the pharyngeal region, 
passing on the right through a primary, on the left through a secondary branchial lamella. 
flO. dorsal aorta ; c. derm; ec. endostylar portion of coelome; /. fascia or investing layer of 
myomere; //i. compartment containing fin-ray; g. gonad; gl. glomerulus (modified part of 
branchial artery in relation to nephridium) ; k. branchial artery ; kd. pharynx ; Id. combined atrial 
and ccelomic wall (ligamentum denticulatum) ; m. myomere; mt. transverse muscle; n. 
nephridium; o/, metapleural lymph-space ; ^.atrium; coelome; ventral aorta ; 5^. sheath 
of notochord and neuron ; uf. spaces in ventral wall. (From Korschelt and Heider, after Boveri 
and Hatschek.) 

small contractile dilatations at their bases, which pass up the primary branchial 
lamellae and communicate by cross-branches with similar vessels {af. br. ab.) 
in the secondary or tongue-lamellse. The blood is exposed, while traversing 
these vessels, to the aerating influence of the respiratory current, and leaves 
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the branchial lamellae dorsally by efferent branchial arteries {ef, hr. a.), which 
open on each side into paired longitudinal vessels, the right and left dorsal 
aortcB {d, ao), lying one on either side of the epipharyngeal groove. Anteriorly 
both dorsal aortae are continued forwards to the region of the snout, the 
right being much dilated; posteriorly they unite with one another, behind 
the level of the pharynx, into an unpaired dorsal aorta [d. ao' which extends 
backwards in the middle line, immediately below the notochord and above 
the intestine. 

The unpaired dorsal aorta sends off branches to the intestine, in the walls 
of which they break up to form a network of microscopic vessels or capillaries 
{cp). From these the blood is collected and poured into a median longitudinal 
vessel, the sub-intestinal vein (Figs. 38, B, and 41, s. int, v,), lying beneath 
the intestine : in this trunk the blood flows forwards, and, at the origin of the 
liver, passes insensibly into a hepatic portal vein [hep. port, v.), which extends 



Fig. 41. — Diagram of the vascular system of AmpMoxus. af. hr. a. afferent branchial 
arteries ; hr. cl. branchial cleft ; cp. intestinal capillaries ; d. ao. paired dorsal aortae ; d. ao\ 
median dorsal aorta ; e.f hr. a. efferent branchial arteries ; hep. port. v. hepatic portal vein ; hep. 
V. hepatic vein ; int. intestine ; Ir. liver ; ph. pharynx ; s. ini. v. sub-intestinal vein ; v. ao. 
ventral aorta. 

along the ventral side of the liver and breaks up into capillaries in that organ. 
From the liver the blood makes its way into a hepatic vein {hep. v.), which 
extends along the dorsal aspect of the digestive gland, and, turning downwards 
and forwards, joins the posterior end of the ventral aorta. 

It will be seen that the vascular system of Amphioxus consists essentially 
of {a) a dorsal vessel represented by the paired and unpaired dorsal aortse, 
(6) a ventral vessel represented by the subintestinal vein and the ventral aorta, 
and (c) commissural vessels represented by the afferent and efferent branchial 
arteries and the intestinal capillaries. So far the resemblance to the vascular 
system of Annulata is tolerably close ; but two important differences are to 
be noted. The blood in the ventral vessel travels forwards, that in the dorsal 
vessel backwards — the precise opposite of what occurs in worms^and the 
ventral vessel is broken up, as it were, into two parts, by the interposition 
in its course of the capillaries of the liver, so that all the blood from the in- 
testine has to pass through that organ before reaching the ventral aorta. This 
passage of the intestinal blood through the vessels of the liver constitutes 
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what is called the hepatic portal system, and is eminently characteristic of 

Vertebrata. . i j 

The blood is almost colourless, with a few red corpuscles, and appears to 

contain no leucocytes. It is not confined to the true blood-vessels just de- 
scribed, but occurs also in certain cavities or lymph-spaces, the most important 
of which are the cavities in the dorsal and ventral fins containing the fin-rays 

(Fig. 40 , //l), and paired canals 
in the metapleures [of). 

Excretory Organs. — The prin- 
cipal organs of excretion are 
about ninety pairs of peculiarly 
modified nephridia (Fig. 39, neph ) . 
situated above the pharynx and 
in relation with the main coelomic 
cavities. Each nephridium (Fig. 
42) is a bent tube consisting of an 
anterior vertical and a posterior 
horizontal limb. The vertical 
limb terminates in a large group 
of solenocytes (VoL I., Section 
VII), and there are several 
smaller groups on the horizontal 
limb. The organ thus closely 
corresponds to the type of 
nephridium with closed inner 
end bearing solenocytes already 
described as occurring in certain 
of the Polychseta. On the ventral 
surface of the horizontal limb, 
opposite a secondary branchial 
lamella, is a single aperture bearing long cilia and opening into the atrium : 
this corresponds with the nephridiopore or external aperture of the typical 
nephridium. 

An excretory function has also been assigned to a single pair of organs 
called the brown funnels (Fig. 39, hr, /.), also situated on the dorsal aspect 
of the pharynx at its posterior end. Their wide backwardly-directed ends 
open into the atrium ; their narrow anterior ends probably communicate with 
the coelome. There are also groups of columnar excretory cells on the floor 
of the atrium. 

Nervous System. — ^The central nervous system is a rod-like organ, the 
neuron or dorsal nerve-tube (Fig, 38, Afn,) B, neu,, Yigs>. 39, 41), contained 
within and completely filling a median longitudinal neural ranaZ which lies 
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immediately above the notochord. It is roughly triangular in transverse 
section : anteriorly it ends abruptly, some distance behind the anterior end 
of the notochord, while posteriorly it tapers to a point over the hinder end 
of the latter. It is traversed by an axial cavity, the neuroocele (Fig. 39, 
cent, c.), connected with the mid-dorsal region by a longitudinal cleft — the 
dorsal fissure. At the fore-end of the nerve-tube the neurocoele becomes 
dilated, forming a considerable cavity, the encephaloccele or cerebral ventricle 
(Fig. 32, en, coe,, Fig. 43, c,v.), and a little behind this the dorsal fissure 
widens out above to form a trough-like dorsal dilatation (dik) covered only by 
the delicate connective-tissue sheath which invests the whole nerve-tube. 




Fig. 43. — AmpMoxus laneeolatus. A, brain and cerebral nerves of a young specimen; B, 
transverse section through neuropore ; C, behind cerebral ventricle ; D, through dorsal dilatation. 
ch. notochord ; c. v. cerebral ventricle ; dil. dorsal dilatation ; e. eye-spot ; np, neuropore ; olf. 
olfactory pit; I, II, cerebral nerves. (From Willey, after Hatschek.) 


The anterior end of the neuron, containing these two cavities, is to be looked 
upon as the brain, although not distinguishable externally from the remaining 
portion or spinal cord. 

The anterior and dorsal region of the brain is produced into a small, hollow, 
pointed pouch which comes into relation with the olfactory organ and is called 
the median olfactory lobe. In its posterior and ventral region a depression has 
been described which appears to correspond with the infundibulum of the 
Craniata {vide, p. 99). In the young animal the cerebral ventricle opens 
above by an aperture, the neuropore (Fig. 43, B, np.), which subsequently 
closes up. 

The neuron is mainly composed of longitudinal nerve-fibres with abundant 
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nerve-cells mostly grouped around the neuroccele. At intervals giant nerve- 
cells occur— multipolar cells of immense proportional size, connected with 
nerve-fibres of unusual thickness — the giant fibres. The latter appear to 
correspond with the giant fibres of Chsetopods (Vol. I., Section VII), which 
have sometimes been supposed to have no nervous function and to be mere 
supporting structures. 

The peripheral nervous system consists of the nerves given off from the 
neuron. They are divisible into two sets, the first consisting of two pairs of 
cerebral nerves (Fig. 43, I. and II.) arising from the brain, 
the second of a large number of sfiinal nerves arising from 
the spinal cord. The cerebral nerves take their origin in 
front of the first myomere, the first from the anterior 
extremity of the brain, the second from its dorsal region ; 
they are both distributed to the snout, their branches being 
provided towards their extremities with numerous ganglia 
containing nerve-cells. The spinal nerves are segmentally 
arranged, and, in correspondence with the disposition of the 
myomeres, those of the right and left sides arise alternately, 
and not opposite one another (Fig. 44). In each segment 
there are two nerves on each side, a dorsal nerve, arising by 
a single root from the dorsal aspect of the spinal cord, and 
a ventral nerve, arising by numerous separate fibres : the 
dorsal nerves supply the skin and the transverse muscles 
and are therefore both sensory and motor, the ventral nerves 
are purely motor, supplying the myomeres. 

Sensory Organs. — At the level of the anterior end of the 
brain is a narrow ciliated depression, the olfactory pit (Fig. 
43. olf.), opening externally on the left side of the snout and 
connected at its lower end with the median olfactory lobe. 
Fig Am Structure is supposed to be an organ of smell : in the 

pMoxiis toMolatus. larva its cavity is in ^rect communication with the neuroccele 
through the neuropore [np.). 

showing nerves. An unpaired pigment-spot [e.) in the front wall of the 
ScSidd^f brain is usually referred to as a median cerebral eye. There 

is no lens or other accessory apparatus, and experimental 
evidence seems to show that this so-called eye is not sensitive to light. Smaller 
eye-like organs with or without pigment occur in the spinal cord throughout 
the greater part of its length. There is no trace of auditory organs. The ' 
groove of Haischek, on the roof of the buccal cavity, is supposed to have a 
sensory function, but this is very doubtful. Lastly, the sensory cells on the 
cirri of the oral hood give those organs an important tactile function. 

Reproductive Organs.~The sexes are separate, but there is no distinction, 
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apart from the organs of reproduction, between male and female. The gonads 
(Figs. 38, A, Fig. 39, gon., and 40, g) are about twenty-six pairs of pouches 
arranged metamerically along the body-wall, and projecting into the atrium 
so as largely to fill up its cavity. The inner or mesial face of each pouch is 
covered by atrial epithelium pushed inwards by the growth of the gonads ; 
within this, and completely surrounding the reproductive organ, is a single 


B 



Fiq, 45. — AmpMoxns lanceolatus. Segmentation of the oosperm. D, the four-celled stage 
(C) from above ; G, vertical section of H ; K, vertical section of the blastula stage I. (From 
Korschelt and Heider, after Hatschek.) 

layer of epithelium which is shown by development to be coelomic. Hence 
each gonad is surrounded by a closed coelomic sac. 

When ripe the inner walls of the gonadic pouches burst, and the ova or 
sperms make their way into the atrium and thence by the atriopore to the 
external water. The laid eggs are covered by a thin vitelline membrane , to 
which a second, inner peri-vitelline membrane is added, the substance of which 
is derivj ^ from droplets in the protoplasm. 
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Development. — After maturation (Fig. 45, A) and impregnation, the 
membranes separate from the oosperm, leaving a wide space around the latter. 
Segmentation is complete, there being very little yolk ; it begins by a meridional 
cleft dividing the oosperm into two [B), and followed by a second cleft, also 
meridional, at right angles to the first (C, D). Next, an (approximately) 
equatorial cleavage takes place, the embryo coming to be formed of eight 
cells {E), of which the four belonging to the upper hemisphere, distinguished 
by the presence of the polar bodies, are smaller than the lower four. Apertures 
at the poles lead into a central cavity. Further meridional and latitudinal 
divisions take place, and the embryo becomes a hlastula (/, K), enclosing a 
spacious blastocoele, and having the cells on its lower pole (megameres) larger 
than the rest (micromeres). The polar apertures disappear owing to the 
closer approximation of the cells. 

Invagination then takes place (Fig. 46, A), occasioned by the rapid multi- 
plication of the micromeres ; then the lower pole of the blastula becomes 



Fig. 46. — Amphioxus ianceolatus. Three stages in the formation of the gastrula. 
(From Korschelt and Heider, after Hatschek.) 


gradually pushed in until the whole lower hemisphere is in complete contact 
with the upper hemisphere and the blastocoele obliterated (£). The gastnda 
thus formed is at first basin-shaped, having a very wide blastopore, but its 
cavity (the archenteron) gradually deepens, and the blastopore is reduced 
to a comparatively narrow aperture (C), afterwards destined to form the anus. 
At the same time the aspects of the body are marked out ; the dorsal surface 
becomes flattened, the ventral convex ; the blastopore marks the posterior 
end and is distinctly dorsal in position. Cilia are developed from the ectoderm 
cells, and by their vibration cause the embryo to rotate within its membrane. 

The ectoderm cells forming the median portion of the flattened dorsal 
surface now become differentiated and sink below the rest, giving rise to the 
medullary plate (Fig. 47, A, mp\)\ The ordinary ectoderm cells on each side 
of this plate rise up as a pair of longitudinal medullary folds {hb.) .extend towards 
the middle line and unite covering over the medullary plate. The 

latter bends upwards at the sides so as to become trough-like insl^ of flat 
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(C), and, its two sides coming in contact with one another above, the plate 
is converted into a tube, the neuron [D, n.), enclosing a central canal, the 
neuroccele, continued dorsally into a narrow cleft. The medullary folds extend 
behind the blastopore so that, when they unite, the latter aperture opens into 
the neuroccele by a neur enteric canal (Fig. 48, A, cn.). Anteriorly the folds 
remain apart up to a late period, so that the neuroccele opens externally in 
front by a wide aperture, the neuropore (Figs. 48, 49, and 50, np). 



Fig. 47. — AmpMoxus lanceolatus. Four stages in the development of the notochord, nervous 
system, and mesoderm, ak. ectoderm ; ch. notochord ; dh. cavity of archenteron ; hb. ridge of 
ectoderm growing over medullary plate ; fA. endoderm; Z/z. coelome ; w/e. coelomic pouch ; 
parietal layer of mesoderm; mk^. visceral layer; mp. medullary plate; n. neuron; ns. proto- 
vertebra. (From Korschelt and Heider, after Hatschek.) 


While the central nervous system is thus being formed, the endodermal 
wall of the archenteron develops dorso-laterally a pair of longitudinal folds 
in Fig. 47, /I and B), the cavities in which, continuous with the archenteron, 
are the beginnings of the enterocoelic system. Transverse folds which appear 
divide the longitudinal folds into segments, with the result that the archenteron 
comes to have appended to it dorso-laterally a paired series of offshoots, the 
enteroccelic pv mlomic pouches (Fig. 47, mk), arranged metamerically. In 
this way segmentation is established, and it is at this period that the embryo 
ruptures its containing membrane and begins free existence. Before long 
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the ccelomic pouches separate from the archenteron and take on the form of a 
series of closed ccelomic sacs or somites (Fig. 47, C. D), lying between ectoderm 
and endoderm. From the waUs of these sacs the mesoderm is derived : their 
cavities uniting become the coelome, which is therefore an enteroccele, like that 

of Sagitta and the Echinodermata. _ 

While the ccelomic sacs are in course of formation a median groove appears 
along the dorsal wall of the archenteron (Fig. 47, B, C, ch.) : it deepens, 
loses its tubular character, and becomes a solid rod, the notochord (D, ch.), 
lying immediately beneath the nerve-tube. The ordinary endoderm cells 
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— AmpMoxus ianceolatus. Embryo. A, from the side; B, in horizontal section. 
ak. ectoderm; cn. neurenteric canal; dk. archenteron; ik. endoderm; mk. mesodermal folds; 
n. neural tube; ud. archenteron; us. first ccelomic pouch; ush. ccelomic cavity; V, anterior; 
H, posterior end. (From Korschelt and Heider, after Hatschek.) 

soon unite beneath it and so shut it off from the archenteron. It will be seen 
that the notochord, like the neuron, never exhibits any trace of segmentation. 
At its first formation it stops short of the anterior end of the archenteron : its 
final extension to the end of the snout is a subsequent process. 

The significance of these early stages in the development of Amphioxns has been 
variously regarded by different embryologists, and it is impossible to give here more than 
a statement of the ascertained facts, leaving the question of their interpretation, which 
can only be profitably discussed on the broadest basis, as a matter for more advanced 
study. Since, however, the gastrulation and mesoderm-formation in Amphioxus are, 
almost universally, made the starting-point in the process of interpreting the phenomena 
of early development in all Vertebrates, it may be desirable at the present stage to state 
that though in the foregoing account the cells which are invaginated are referred to 
throughout simply as endoderm, this view of their nature is not the only one that may 
reasonably be held. If the inner layer of the gastrula be composed of endoderm and of 
endoderm only, certain consequences necessarily follow : the notochord must be purely 
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endodermal in origin, and so must the whole of the mesoderm. This is the terminology 
which has been followed in the preceding pages. But it may be held that the process of 
invagination is not so simple, and that the inner layer of the resulting gastrula is made 
up of two distinct parts : a dorsal part, which is ectodermal, and a ventral part, which 
consists of endoderm. On this view the notochord and the mesoderm, derived from the 
dorsal part of the invaginated layer, would both be of ectodermal origin, and only the 
enteric epithelium would be endodermal. These points will be referred to again at a later 
stage. 

A further point about which there may be room for differences of opinion is the detailed 
development of the coelome. According to one view of the facts the coelome of Amphioxus 
may at one stage be compared to that of Balanoglossus (p. 7) : — ^with an unpaired anterior 
part, destined to form the head-coelome and representing the proboscis-cavity of Balano- 
glossus ; a middle pair of pouches which form the first pair of somites, and a pair of canal- 
like backward extensions, which may be compared to the collar-cavities ; and a posterior 
pair corresponding with the trunk-coelome of the Enteropneust— the last becoming divided 
up to form the coelomic sacs. 




Pig, — Amphioxus lanceolatus. A, young larva; B, anterior end more highly magnified. 
f. provisional tail-fin ; ch. notochord ; cn. neurenteric canal ; d. enteric canal ; h. coelome of head ; 
k. club-shaped gland ; k\ its external aperture ; ks. first gill-slit ; m. mouth ; mr. neuron ; n.p. 
neuropore ; sv. sub-intestinal vein ; w, pre-oral pit. (From Korschelt and Heider, after Hatschek.) 

New coelomic pouches are formed in regular order from before backwards, 
the embryo at the same time elongating and becoming laterally compressed 
and pointed fore and aft. At the anterior end the mouth (Fig. 49, m.) appears 
on the left side of the body as a small aperture, which soon increases greatly 
in size. On the ventral surface another small aperture, the first gill-slit {ks.), 
makes its appearance, and soon shifts over to the right side : it forms a direct 
communication between the pharynx and the exterior, like the stigmata of 
Appendicularia (p. 21) : there is at present no trace of the atrium. 

The anterior end of the archenteron has meanwhile grown out into a pair 
of pouches, which become shut off as closed sacs : of these the right gives rise 
to the coelome of the head {h), the left to a depression called the pre-oral pit 
{w.), which opens on the exterior and from which the groove of Hatschek 
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and the wheel-organ are afterwards formed. The 
pre-oral pit also gives rise to Haischek's nephridium 
(Fig. 50, x,)y a narrow ciliated-tube which opens into 
the anterior part of the pharynx, and runs forwards 
to terminate blindly in the roof of the oral hood : 
it disappears completely in the adult except 
in Amphioxides, in which it is said to contain 
solenocytes. 

On the floor of the archenteron in the neighbour- 
hood of the mouth a depression appears giving rise 
to a structure known as the club-shaped gland {k,)y 
which may be a modified gill-cleft. Posteriorly 
the neurenteric canal closes and the anus appears. 

We left the mesoderm in the form of separate 
paired somites, arranged metamerically in the 
dorsal region of the embryo. These increase in 
size, and extend both upwards and downwards, 
each presenting a somatic layer (Fig. 47, D, mk,'^) 
in contact with the external ectoderm, and a 
splanchnic layer [mkP) in contact with the nervous 
system and notochord dorsally, and with the enteric 
canal ventrally. At about the level of the ventral 
surface of the notochord a horizontal partition is 
formed in each coelomic sac (Fig. 47, D), separating 
it into a dorsal and ventral portion. The dorsal 
section is distinguished as the protoveriebra or 
myotome [ns.)y and its cavity as the myoccele or 
muscle-cavity : the ventral section is called the 
lateral plate or splanchnotome, and its cavity forms a 
segment of the coelome. 

The later plates now unite with one another in 
pairs below the enteric canal, their cavities becoming 
continuous : at the same time the cavities of suc- 
cessive lateral plates are placed in communication 
with one another by the absorption of their adja- 
cent (anterior and posterior) walls. In this way 
the cavities of the entire series of ventral plates, 
right and left, unite to form the single unsegmented 
coelome of the adult, their walls giving rise to the 
coelomic epithelium. 

At the same time the cells of the splanchnic 
layer of the protovertebrse become converted into 
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muscular fibres, which nearly fill the myocoele, and give rise to the myomere : 
the myocommas arise from the adjacent anterior and posterior walls of the 
protovertebr^. An outpushing of the splanchnic layer, at about the level of 
the ventral surface of the notochord, grows upwards between the myomere 
externally and the notochord and nerve-tube internally : from the cells lining 
this pouch the connective-tissue sheath of the notochord and neural canal 
arises, and perhaps also the fin-rays. From the parietal layer of the pro- 
tovertebrse is formed the derm or connective-tissue layer of the skin. 

The larva increases in size, and becomes very long and narrow, with a 
pointed anterior end and a provisional caudal fin posteriorly (Fig. 50, c). As 
growth proceeds, new segments are added behind those already formed, the 
notochord grows forwards to the anterior end of the snout, and the eye-spot 
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Fig. 51. — AmpMoxus lanceolatus. Ventral aspect of three larvee showing the development 
of the atrium, ap. atriopore ; k. gilhslits ; If. left metapleural fold ; m. mouth ; rf. right meta- 
pleural fold ; w. pre-oral pit. (From Korschelt and Heider, after Lankester and Willey.) 

[au.) and olfactory pit appear, the latter as an ectodermal pit which com- 
municates with the neuroccele by the still open neuropore, {np.) . The mouth 
{m.) attains a relatively immense size, still remaining on the left side. 

Additional gill-slits arise behind the one already mentioned : they all make 
their appearance near the middle ventral dine, and gradually shift over to the 
right side : at first they correspond with the myomeres, so that the segmenta- 
tion of the pharynx is part of the general metamerism of the body. Altogether 
fourteen clefts are produced in a single longitudinal series. Above, i.e., dorsal 
to them, a second longitudinal series makes its appearance, containing eight 
clefts, so that at this stage there are two parallel rows of gill-slits on the right 
side of the body, and none on the left. But as growth goes on, the first or 
ventral series gradually travels over to the left side, producing a symmetrical 
arrangement, and at the same time the first slit and the last five of the first or 
definitely left series close up and disappear, so that the numbers are equalised 
on the two sides. At first each gill-slit is simple, but before long a fold grows 
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down from its dorsal edge, and, extending ventrally, divides the single aperture 
into two : this fold is the secondary or tongue-lamella, the original bars of 
tissue between the undivided slits becoming the primary lamella. 

While the development of the giU-slits is proceeding, the atrium is in course 
of formation. Paried longitudinal ridges, the metapUural folds (Fig. 51, 
If. rf , Fig. 52, sf), appear on the ventral side of the body, behind the gill- 
slits, and gradually extend forwards, dorsal to the latter, their arrangement 
being very unsymmetrical in correspondence with that of the clefts themselves. 
On the inner face of each fold, i.e. the face which looks towards its fellow 



atrium; s/. metapleural folds ; s/^. metapleural lymph-space ; si. sub-intestinal vein ; sheath 
of notochord and neuron ; si. sub-atrial ridge ; sp. coelome. (From Korschelt and Heider, after 
Lankester and Willey.) 

of the opposite side, a longitudinal, sub-atrial ridge (Fig. 52, A, si.) appears, 
and the two sub-atrial ridges meeting and coalescing, a canal ( 5 , p.) is formed 
immediately below the ventral body-wall. This canal is the commencement 
of the atrium : it is at first quite narrow, but gradually extends upwards on 
each side (C, p.) until it attains its full dimensions. It is open, at first, both 
in front and behind: the posterior opening remains as the atriopore : the 
anterior opening becomes gradually shifted forwards as the fusion of the sub- 
atrial ridges proceeds (Fig. 51, 5 and C), and is finally completely closed. 
In this way the gill-slits come to open, not directly on the exterior, but into a 
cavity formed by the union of paired ridges of the body-wall, and therefore 
lined by ectoderm. 

The mouth gradually passes to the ventral surface, and undergoes a relative 
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diminution in size : a fold of integument develops round it and forms the oral 
hood, which is probably to be looked upon as a stomod^um. The endostyle 
appears on the right of the pharynx (Fig. 50,7?.), and is at first rod-shaped, 
then V-shaped : ultimately the limbs of the V unite in the middle ventral line. 
The gill-slits increase in number and become more and more vertically elongated. 
The provisional caudal fin disappears. The gonads arise from the outer and 
ventral regions of the protovertebrse in the form of pouches, which gradually 
assume their permanent form. 

Distribution* — The Branchiostomidae are very widely distributed in tropical 
and warm-temperate seas. Amphioxides hdiS only been obtained with the tow- 
net and is, seemingly, ^f permanently pelagic habit. It differs from Amphioxus 
in the absence of oral cirri and of an atrial cavity, the branchial slits opening 
directly on the exterior in an unpaired ventral row. No fully mature specimens 
have yet been found, but the larger specimens have a single row of gonads. 

Distinctive Characters. — The Acrania may be defined as Euchorda in which 
the notochord extends to the anterior end of the snout, in advance of the central . 
nervous system. There is no skull, and no trace of limbs. The ectoderm 
consists of a single layer of cells which may be ciliated. The pharynx is of 
immense size, perforated by very numerous gill-slits, and surrounded by an 
atrium. The liver is a hollow pouch of the intestine. There is no heart, 
and the blood is almost colourless. The nephridia remain distinct and open 
into the atrium. The brain is very imperfectly differentiated ; there are only 
two pairs of cerebral nerves ; and the dorsal and ventral spinal nerves do not 
unite. There are no paired eyes, but there is a median pigment-spot in the 
wall of the brain, and many others in the spinal cord ; an auditory organ is 
absent. The gonads are metamerically arranged and have no ducts. There 
is a typical invaginate.gastrula, and the mesoderm arises in the form of meta- 
meric coelomic pouches. The coelome is an enterocoele. 

Affinities. — Amphioxus has had a chequered zoological history. Its 
first discoverer placed it among the Gastropoda, considering it to be a slug. 
When its vertebrate character was made out, it was for a long time placed 
definitely among fishes, as the type of a distinct order of that class ; but, on* 
further study, it became obvious that an animal without skull, brain, heart, 
auditory organs, paired eyes, or true kidneys, and with colourless blood and a 
pharynx surrounded by an atrium, must be as widely separated from the lowest 
fish as is the lowest fish from a bird or mammal. 

There was still, however, no suspicion of any connection between Amphioxus 
and the Urochorda until the development of both was worked out, and it was 
shown that in many fundamental points, notably in the formation of the 
nervous system and the notochord, there was a close resemblance between the 
two. The likeness was further emphasised by the presence in both forms of 
an endostyle, an epipharyngeal groove (dorsal lamina) and peripharyngeal 
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1 -u i,^mr,lrv£rv of the ffill-slits of Tuiiicates with 

bands, and of Matnum^an obviously a highly specialised 

‘gX “withl; organs dsgenejtei « - -®-ted tta^ the p«nliarrt..s 

■ 113 tr>'thri a nrodified and degenerate form of one of the 

suggestion tnar p . ,,ordina to this view the acquired speaaiisations are 
fhrX"o fthf S myomeres, the asymuretry and the 

*m 5 ^StedTarval history. The losses by degeneration are to be seen in the 
fioa fon of the brafn (which has more the appearance of a degenerate 
sZ““ than that of the beginning of a primitive ehorto brain), of eyes, 
otic capsules, exoskeleton, and of generative ducts. Such losses are not im- 
ZSe as thev can largely be paralleled in other vertebrata. The present, 
L the other hand, of true nephridia with solenoc^es, a structure other^e 
uXown in the Chordata, is evidence of the persistence of a very primitive 

‘^ZZvidence sis to the real position of this form is as yet insufficient, but 
investigations have tended to bring the Acrania nearer to the Craniate 
Vertebra and to remove them further from the iower Chordata. 


GENERAL INTRODVCTWN TO CRANIATE FORMS 
The group of the Craniata (Vertebrata) includes all those animals known as 
Fishes, Amphibians, Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals, or, in other words, Verte- 
brata having a skull, a highly complex brain, a heart of three or four chambers, 

and red blood-corpuscles. _ 

In spite of the obvious and striking diversity of organisation obtaining 
among Craniata— between, for instance, a Lamprey, a Pigeon, and a Dog— 
there is a fundamental unity of plan running through the whole group, both 
as to the general arrangement of the various systems of organs and the structure 
of the organs themselves— far greater than in any of the principal invertebrate 
groups. The range of variation in the whole of the classes included in the 
division is, in fact, considerably less than in many single classes of Invertebrata 

for instance, Hydrozoa or Crustacea. Hence, while the plan hitherto 

adopted of treating the group class by class will be followed, it will be found 
convenient to begin by devoting a considerable space to a preliminary account 
of the Craniata as a whole, since in this way much needless repetition will be 
avoided. 

External Characters.— The body of Craniata (Fig. 53) is bilaterally sym- 
metrical, elongated in an antero-posterior direction, and usually more or less 
cylindrical. It is divisible into three regions : the head, which contains the 

^ Gregory, W. K. : The Transformation of Organic Designs : a Review of the Origin and 
Deployment of the Earlier Vertebrates/' fellies, 1936. Cambridge. 
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brain, the 

which the ccelome is conpnea.^^^^^^^^^ 

circulatory as well as th Jcoelome and anus, and containing none of 

or region situated posterior y there is frequently 

the more essential orga _ c(£lome does not extend. In aquatic 

a narrow region or neck, 1 marked off externally from 

"■;^% ‘e4-?.n®dia™.er, and has the appearance of a ntere 

unpaired posterior appendage. placed at or near the anterior 

vent .1 in posfdon 

end of tne xieaa. ^ the single nostril 

^"Mjto'thforglns d smell.” Farther back, on the sides of the head, are 
—leading to tne u g Hnrdfal surface there is sometimes more or 

teslntotrofT 4 ti“»rfia» or#i«a; 

Se om 0 an eye. P^terior to the paired eyes are the a»d.l«J organs («».), 
fte Son of Jhich is indicated in the higher fomrs by an auirtory afertu o. 

On the sides of the head, behind the mouth, are a senes of openings, the 
eioSls o .«! iranom aferlures {o.br.a. r- 7 ) : they are rarely more than 
Swn hi niSiber and in air-breathing forms disappear more or ess completely 
■! thP «dult In the higher Fishes a fold called the operculum pig._ 206, 
0^ 1 springs from the side of the head immediately in front of the first gill-slit and 
SiSls Lkwards, covering the branchial ci*rthres. In the Aphetohyoidea 
(op 154-172) the operculum is supported by the mandibular arc . ^ 

On the ventral surface at the junction of the trunk and tail is the anus 
ian 1 Distinct urinary and genital apertures, or a single unno-gemtal aperture, 
are sometimes found either in front of or behind the anus, but more commonly 
the urinary and genital ducts open into the termination of the enteric canal 
or cloaca, so that there is only a single egestive opening, known as the cloacal 
aperture. On either side of this there may be a small abdominal pore [ah. p.) 

leading into the coelome. . 

In Fishes and some Amphibians, the trunk and tail are prod.uced in the 
middle dorsal line into a vertical fold or median fin, which is continued round 
the end of the tail and forwards in the middle Une to the anus. Frequently 
this continuous fin becomes broken up into distinct dorsal (d. f. i and 2), 
ventral (». /.), and caudal {cd. /.) fins, which may assume very various forms : 
in the higher classes all trace of median fins disappears {cf., however, analogous 
structure in the Cetacea). 

Fishes also possess paired fins. Immediately posterior to the last gill-slit 
is a more or less horizontal outgrowth, the /w {pet. /.), while a similar 

but smaller structure, the pelvic fin {pv. /.), arises at the side of the anus. 
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In all Craniata above Fishes, i.e. from Amphibia upwards, the paired fins 
are replaced by fore- and hind-limbs {f,L, h.L), each consisting of three divisions 
— fore-arm, and hand in the one case ; thigh, shank, and foot in the 
other. Both hand and foot normally terminate in five fingers or digits, and 
the pentadactyle limb thus formed is very characteristic of all the higher Verte- 
brata. The paired fins, or limbs, as the case may be, are the only lateral 
appendages possessed by Vertebrates. 

Body»walI and Internal Cavities* — ^The body is covered externally by a 
skin consisting of two layers, an outer or epithelial layer, the epidermis (Fig. 


54, Ep), derived from the ectoderm of 
the embryo, and an inner or connective- 
tissue layer, the dermis (Co), of meso- 
dermal origin. The epidermis is always 
many-layered, the cells of the lower 
layers, forming the stratum Malpighii, 
being protoplasmic and capable of 
active multiplication, while those of the 
superficial layers often become flattened 
and horny, and constitute the straUm 
corneum. Glands are frequently present 
in the skin in the form of tubular or 
flask-shaped in-pushings of the epider- 
mis or of isolated gland-cells (B). 

The skin may be naked, but is usually 
provided with protective structures of 
various kinds, such as scales, bony 
plates, feathers, or hair. Scales of the 
fishes are of different shapes, such as 
cycloid, ctenoid or rhomboid, but it is the 
structure rather than the shape that is 
of importance and of value in classifica- 
tion. There are three main kinds of 
scales in fishes : the placoid, the cosmoid, 
and the ganoid. The placoid scale (Fig. 
55 (i)) , with an ectodermal cap of enamel 



mucous glands ; Co, derm ; CS, cuticular 
margin ; Ep, epiderm ; F, i'sd . ; G, blood- 
vessels ; Ko, goblet-cells ; Kd, granule-cells ; 
S, vertical, and W, horizontal bundles of 
connective-tissues. (From Wiedersheim’s 
Vertebraia.) 


and a body of dentine surrounding a pulp-chamber, has essentially the same 
composition as a tooth, and in the Chondrichthyes, in which group this scale is 
characteristic, there is a clear transition from the scales on the body to the 
teeth on the jaws. They lie superficially and, if lost, can be continually 
replaced. 

The cosmoid scale (Fig. 55 (2)) lies deeper in the dermis, and consists of three 
layers : an outer one, known as the cosmine layer, which is formed of a cell- 
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less substance somewhat like dentine with vascular spaces and fine radiating- 
tubules, and on the outer surface a thin layer of a hard glossy substance termed 
vitrodentine. The middle layer, the vascular layer, is formed of bone perforated 
by numerous anastomosing canals for the blood-vessels. The bottom layer, 
the isopedine layer, consists of several laminae of bone lying parallel to one 
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Fig. 55. 

1. Placoid Scale. Median dorsal denticle scale of Raja hlanda. A, left side 
view ; B, section, enlarged ; b. basal plate ; d. dentinal tubules ; 0. opening of pulp 
cavity ; s,p* projecting spine ; tr. trabecular dentine. (After Goodrich.) 

2. Cosmoid Scale of Megalichthys MbbertL A, piece of a thick transverse section 
enlarged ; B, section through the hind edge,. enlarged ; C, outer view of a complete 
scale, ac. anterior region covered by next scale ; c. large vascular cavity ; ch . chamber 
of cosmine layer ; dt, canaliculi of cosmine ; g. thin outermost layer ; h. irregular 
vascular canals; i. isopedine layer; o, opening of chamber of cosmine layer on 
surface ; pc. pulp cavity from which canaliculi radiate ; vc. vertical canal leading to 
vascular cavity. (After Goodrich.) 
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another, through which at intervals run canals for blood-vessels passing to the 
vascular layer. Cosmoid scales are not shed, and during growth expand by 
the addition of cosmine round the edge of the upper surface and by addition 
to the isopedine layers below. It appears that the vitrodentine covering of the 
scale can be resorbed and replaced at intervals during the life of the fishd 
Cosmoid scales are found only in the Crossopterygians and in the Dipnoi, 
but in living forms of the last-named group much of the characteristic structure 
of the scale has been lost. 



3. Ganoid Scale of Eurynotus crenatus A, diagrammatic and enlarged view of a 
piece of scale ; B, outer view of a complete scale ; C, transverse section of a scale. 
a. anterior covered region ; ap. articulating process ; c. fine canaliculi of cosmine 
layer ; g. ganoine layer ; k. system of horizontal canals ; i. isopedine layer ; 0. open- 
ing of vertical canals on the outer surface ; p, exposed posterior shiny part of the 
scale ; s. outer surface ; vc. vertical canal. (After Goodrich.) 

The ganoid scale (Fig. 55 (3)) is composed of layers of ceU-less ganoine on 
the upper surface which pass into layers of isopedine below. Between these 
two layers there are two more, an upper one resembling cosmine and a lower 
the vascular layers, but these are not universally present or may be much 
reduced. The growth of the ganoid scale differs from that of the cosmoid 
in that fresh layers are laid down on the top of the scale as well as on the 
underside. This type of scales and its derivatives is confined to the 
Actinopterygii. 

Scales and bony plates occur in the higher vertebrata but their relation 
to those of the fishes is still obscure. In reptiles and birds the scales and 
feathers, and in mammals the hair, are epidermal in origin and are fonned 

1 Westoll, T. S., " On the Structures of the Dermal Ethmoid Shield of Osteolepis.’* Geol. 
Mag. 73, No. 862. 1936. 
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of a horny substance termed keratin which is perhaps distantly allied to 
enamel. Details of the structure are given in the accounts of the respective 

clSrSSCS 

Beneath the skin comes the muscular layer . This is always highly developed, 
and, in the lower Craniata, has the same general arrangement as in Amphioxus, 
i.e. consists of zigzag muscle-segments or myomeres (Fig. 5 ^> mym.), separated 
from one another by partitions of connective-tissue, or myocommas {myc.), 
of longitudinally disposed muscle-fibres. The myomeres are not 
placed at right angles to the long axis of the body, but are directed from the 
median vertical plane outwards and backwards, and are at the same time 
convex in front and concave behind, so as to have a cone-in-cone arrangement 
(Fig. 57, C). Each myomere, moreover, is divisible into a dorsal {d. m.) 
and a ventral (v. m.) portion. In the higher groups this segmental arrange- 



Fiq. 55, — Side view of Dogfisll [Musielus antarcticus), with a strip of skin in the middle of 
the body removed to show the muscles, an. anus ; cf, d. caudal fin ; d. f. i, d. f. 2, dorsal fins ; 
e, eye ; ext, br. ap. external branchial apertures ; 1 . 1 . lateral line ; mth. mouth ; myc. myocommas ; 
nym. myomeres ; n. a. nasal aperture ; pet. /. pectoral fin ; pv. f. pelvic fin ; sp. spiracle ; v. f. 
ventral fin. (From Parker’s Biology.) 

ment, though present in the embryo, is lost in the adult, the myomeres becoming 
converted into more or less longitudinal bands having an extremely complex 
arrangement. 

In the trunk, as shown by a section of that region, the muscles form a 
definite layer beneath the skin and enclosing the ccelome (Fig. 57, A and C, 
ccel.). The muscular layer, as in Amphioxus, is not of even diameter through- 
out, but is greatly thickened dorsally, so that the coelome is, as it were, thrown 
towards the ventral side. Its dorsal portion, moreover, is excavated by a canal, 
the neural or cerebrospinal cavity (c. s. c.), in which the central nervous system 
is contained, and the anterior portion of which is always dilated, as the cranial 
cavity, for the brain. Thus a transverse section of the trunk has the form of a 
double tube. In the head, neck, and tail [B, D), the ccelome is absent in the 
adult, and the muscles occupy practically the whole of the interval between 
the skin and the skeleton, presently to be referred to : in the tail, however, 
there is found a hcemal canal {h. c.) containing connective- tissue, and representing 
a virtual backward extension of the ccelome. The fins, or fore- and hind-limbs. 
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are moved by longitudinal muscles' derived from those of the trunk. All the 
voluntary or body-muscles of Craniata are of the striated kind. 

The coelome is lined by peritoneum (C, pr.), a membrane consisting of an 
outer layer of connective-tissue, next the muscles, and an inner layer of ccelomic 
epithelium bounding the cavity, and thus forming the innermost layer of the 
body-wall In Fishes the coelome is divided into two chambers, a large 
abdominal cavity containing the chief viscera, and a small forwardly-placed 

pericardial cavity [A, pc.) contain- ■ 
ing the heart, and lined by a 
detached portion of peritoneum 
known as the pericardium. In 
Mammals there is a vertical 
muscular partition, the diaphragm, 
dividing the coelome into an an- 
terior chamber or thorax, contain- 
ing the heart and lungs, and a 
posterior chamber or abdomen 
containing the remaining viscera. 

. Skeleton. — The hard parts or 
supporting structures of Craniata 
fall into two categories — the exo- 
skeleton and the end'oskeleton. 
The exoskeleton consists of bony 
or horny deposits in the skin, and 
may be either epidermal or der- 
mal, or both, but is never, like the 
armour of an Arthropod or the 
shell of a Mollusc, cuticular. The 
epidermal exoskeleton is always 
formed by the cornification or 
conversion into horn of epidermal 
cells, and may take the form of 
scales — as in Reptiles, feathers, 
hairs, claws, nails, horns, and hoofs. The dermal exoskeleton occurs in 
the form of either bony or horn-like deposits in the derm, such as the 
scales and dermal fin-rays of Fishes, and the bony armour of the Sturgeon, 
Crocodile, or Armadillo. 

The endoskeleton, or ‘' skeleton in the ordinary sense of the word, forms 
one of the most complex portions of the body, and presents an immense range 
of variation in the different classes and orders. As in Amphioxus, the axis 
of the entire skeletal system is formed by the notochord (Fig. 58, nch,), an 
elastic rod made of peculiar vacuolated cells (Figs. 58, 59, resembling the 



Fig. 58. — •Semi-diagrammatic transverse section 
of the vertebral column of a Graniate embryo, c. c, 
central canal ; el. m. external elastic membrane ; 
h. r. liaamal ridges; n. c. neural, tube; nch, noto- 
chord ; nch. c. notochordal cells ; p. c. t. perichordal 
tube; sh. nch. sheath of notochord; sk. c. skeleto- 
genous cells migrating into notochordal sheath ; sk.l. 
skeletogenous layer ; sp. cd. spinal cord. (Modified 
from Balfour and Gadow.) 
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pith of plants, and covered by a laminated sheath {sh, nch.), with an external 
elastic membrane [el, m.) around it. The whole sheath is, in the Craniata, a 
cuticular product of the superficial notochordal ceils [nch. c), i,e. is developed 
as a secretion from their outer or free surfaces. The notochord lies in the middle 
line of the dorsal body-wall between the cerebro-spinal cavity above and the 
coelome below : it is usually developed, as in the lower Chordata, from a median 
longitudinal outgrowth of the dorsal wall of the gut. Posteriorly it extends to 
the end of the tail, but in front it always stops short of the anterior end of the 
head, ending near the middle of the brain immediately behind a peculiar organ, 
the pituitary body (Fig. 37, A, pty, &.), which will be referred to again in treating 
of the digestive organs and of the nervous system. The extension of the nervous 
system in front of the notochord is one of the most striking differences between 



Fig. 59. — Diagram illustrating the segmentation of the vertebral column, c. n. i. perichordal 
tube; /i.r. haemal ridge; h. L haemal tube; i. y. /. intervertebral foramen; n. t. neural tube; 
nch. notochord. The dotted lines indicate the segmentation into vertebras. 

the Craniata and Amphioxus, in which, it will be remembered, the notochord 
is prolonged to a considerable distance beyond the anterior end of the 
nerve-tube. 

In the majority of Craniata the notochord is a purely embryonic structure, 
and all but the anterior end of it is replaced in the adult by the vertebral column. 
The cells of mesoderm surrounding the notochord become concentrated around 1 
the sheath and give rise to the sheletogenous layer (Fig. 58, sk. /.), some of the 
cells of which [sh, c.) may migrate through the elastic membrane into the sheath: 
itself. In this way the notochord becomes surrounded by a cellular invest-: 
ment which soon takes on the structure of cartilage, and may be called thei 
perichordal tube (Fig. 58, p, c. L, and Fig. 59, c. n. t). The skeletogenousj 
layer also grows upwards, and gives rise to an inverted tunnel of cartilage,: 
the neural tube [n. c., n. t.)\ enclosing the cerebro-spinal cavity and connected 
below with the perichordal tube ; and to paired hcemal ridges [h. r.) of cartilage 
standing out from the sides of the perichordal tube into the muscles : in the 
region of the tail these unite below to enclose the hmmal canal [h. c.) already 
referred to. Actually, however, the vertebral column thus constituted is 
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from the first more or less broken up into segments and m the hrgher form ,s 
STaced by a chain of bones called arrfrSrm which follow one another from 
Wmetackwards, beginning a short ^distance behind the antenor end of the 
notochord and extending to the extremity of the tail. 

A vertebra consists essentially of the following par s: (i) a cen rum or 
body (Sg. 57, C, lying below the spinal canal in the position fonneriy 
occUd by he notochord and perichordal tube and arising either m the 
Sogenous layer proper, or in the notochordal sheath after its invasion by 
Setogenous ceUs; ( 2 ) a neural arch {n. a.) which springs from the dorsa 
sSace of the centrum and encircles the spinal canal, representing a segment 
Sfte neural tube • and (3) a pair of transverse processes {t. p.) which extend 
outwardTom the muscles and represent se^ents 0 the 

temd ridges: to them are often attached ribs which extend dotards m 
the body-wall, sometimes between the dorsal and ventral muscles (r .) some- 
times immediately external to the peritoneum (r.). In the antenor part of the 
ventral body-waU a cartilaginous or bony sternum or breast-bone may be de- 

Tetoped: in the Amphibia it is an independent structure ; m the higher classes 

h informed by the fusion of some of the anterior ribs m the middle ventral 
line. In this way the anterior or thoracic region of the ccelome is enclosed in an 
articulated bony framework formed of the vertebral column above, the nbs 
at the sides, and the sternum below. The ribs under these circumstances 
become segmented each into two parts, a dorsal vertebral nb, articulating with 
a vertebra and a ventral sternal rib with the sternum. In the tail there is 
frequently a hcemal arch (Fig. 57, D. h. a) springing from the ventral aspect 
of the centrum and enclosing the haemal canal. Thus the line of centra in the 
fully-formed vertebral column occupies the precise position of the notochord; 
the neural arches encircle the spinal portion of the cerebro-spmal cavity ; 
the transverse processes, ribs, and sternum encircle the ccelome ; and the hsmal 
arches similarly surround the haemal canal or vestigial ccelome of the tail. 
As we ascend the series of Craniata we find every gradation from the persistent 
notochord of the Cyclostomata, through the imperfectly differentiated vertebra 
of Sharks and Rays, to the complete bony vertebral column of the higher forms. 

The vertebrae are equal in number to the myomeres, but are arranged 
alternately with them, the fibrous partition between two myomeres abutting 
against the middle of a vertebra, so that each muscle-segment acts upon two 
adjacent vertebrae. Thus, the myomeres being metameric or segmental 

structures, the vertebrae are intersegmental. 

In connection with the anterior end of the notochord, where no vertebrae 
are formed, there are developed certain elements of the skull or cephalic skeleton, 
a structure which is eminently characteristic of the whole craniate division, 
and to the possession of which it owes its name. The skull makes its first 
appearance in the embryo in the form of paired cartilaginous plates, t\ie para. 
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chordals (Fig. 60, pc.), lying one on each side of the anterior end of the noto- 
chord (nch.), and thus continuing forward the line of vertebral centra. In 
front of the parachordals are developed a pair of curved cartilaginous rods, 
the tmbeculcB {tr.) which underlie the anterior part of the brain, as the para- 
chordals underlie its posterior part : their hinder ends diverge so as to embrace 
the pituitary body (p>ty.) already referred to. Cartilaginous investments are 
also formed around the organs of the three 
higher senses : a pair of olfactory capsules 
round the organs of smell, one of optic 
capsules round the organs of sight, and one 
of auditory capsules [au. c.) round the organs 
of hearing. The optic capsule, which may 
be either cartilaginous or fibrous, remains 
free from the remaining elements of the 
skull in accordance with the mobility of the 
eye ; it constitutes, in fact, the sclerotic or 
outer coat of that organ. The olfactory 
capsules are usually formed in relation to * 
the trabeculae, and are continuous with f' 
those structures from an early stage. The 
auditory capsules in some cases arise as 
outgrowths of the parachordals, in others 
as independent cartilages, each of which, 
however, soon unites with the parachordal 
of its own side. As development goes on, 
the trabeculae and parachordals become 
fused into a single basal plate (Fig. 61, 

B, b. cr.) underlying the brain : the skull- 
floor thus formed gives off vertical up- 
growths on each side which finally close 

in above to a greater or less extent, and so give rise to a more or less complete 
cranium or brain-case enclosing the brain and the organs of smell and hearing, 
and furnishing open cavities or orbits for the eyes. 

In the continuous solid cranial box thus formed certain definite regions 
are to be distinguished : a posterior or occipital region, formed from the para- 
chordals, united or articulated with the anterior end of the vertebral column, 
and presenting a large aperture, the foramen magnum (Fig. 61, B, for. mag.), 
through which the spinal cord becomes continuous with the brain ; an auditory 
region formed by the two outstanding auditory capsules (A, au. cp.) ; and a 
trabecular region, including all the rest. The latter is again divisible into an 
inter orbital region, between the orbits or eye-sockets ; an olfactory region, 
constituted by the olfactory capsules [olf. cp.), and by a median vertical plate, 



Fig, 60. — The elements of the cran- 
ium in an embryo Salmon, from above. 
ail. c. auditory capsule ; nch. notochord ; 
pc. parachordal ; pty. position of pituit- 
ary body ; tr. trabecula. (From a model 
by Ziegler,) 
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the inescihnoid {B, m. sih.), which separates them frorn one another ; and a 
pre-nasal region or rostrum (r.) extending forwards from the mesethmoid and 
forming a more or less well-marked anterior prolongation of the cranium. 
The cavity for the brain (B) extends from the foramen magnum behind to the 
olfactory region in front ; its floor, formed from the basal plate of the embryo, 
is called the basis cranii {b. cr.) : its roof is always incomplete, there being one 
or more apertures or fontanelles (fon.) closed only by membrane and due to the 
imperfect union above the side-walls. 



Pig. 5i. — diagram of cartilaginous skull from the left side ; B, cranium in sagittal section. 
au. cp. auditory capsule; b. hr. 1-5, basi-branchials ; h. cr, basis cranii ; h^hy. basi-hyal ; c, hr, 
cerato-branchial ; c. hy. cerato-hyal ; ep. br, epi-branchial ; ep. hy. epi-hyal ; fon, fontanelle ; 
for. mag. foramen magnum; h, br. hypo-branchial; h. hy. hypo-hyal ; hy. m. hyomandibular ; 
Ih. I — 4, labial cartilages ; mck. c. MeckeFs cartilage ; m. eth. mesethmoid ; nv. i — Jo, foramina 
for cerebral nerves ; olf. cp. olfactory capsule ; pal. qu. palato-quadrate ; ph, hr. pharyngo- 
branchial ; v. rostrum ; s. t. pituitary fossa or sella turcica. 

In the walls of the brain-case are apertures or foramina for the passage 
outwards of the cerebral nerves (vide p. loi). The most important of these are 
the olfactory foramina [nv. i) for the nerves of smell, situated at the anterior 
end of the cerebral cavity, one on each side of the mesethmoid; the optic 
foramina [nv. 2) for the nerves of sight, in the inter-orbital region ; the trige- 
minal foramina [nv. 5) for the fifth nerves, just in front of the auditory capsule ; 
the a%iditory foramina [nv. 8 ) for the nerves of hearing, in the inner wall of the 
auditory capsules ; and the vagus foramina [nv. 10) for the tenth nerves, 
immediately posterior to the auditory capsules. 

In addition to the elements of the brain-case — parachordals, trabecula, 
and auditory capsules— there enter into the composition of the skull another 
set of elements called visceral bars. These are cartilaginous rods formed in the 
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walls of the pharynx between the gill-slits, and thus encircling the pharynx 
like a series of paired half-hoops (Fig. 6i, B, vs. b.) The corresponding right 
and left bars become united with one another below by an unpaired cartilage 
(Fig. 6i, A, b. by.), forming a visceral arch, and the unpaired ventral pieces 
may unite successive arches with one another in the middle ventral line, thus 
giving rise to a more or less basket-like visceral skeleton. It will be noticed 
that the visceral skeleton has a segmental arrangement, being formed of parts 
arranged in an antero-posterior series, whereas in the cranium there is no clear 
indication of segmentation. There is, however, no exact correspondence 
between the segments of the visceral skeleton and the metameres. The visceral 
arches vary in number from four to nine : the foremost of them is distinguished 
as the mandibular arch, and lies just behind the mouth ; the second is called 
the hyoid arch, and the rest branchial arches, from the fact that they support 
the gills in water-breathing forms. 

In all Craniata except the Cyclostomes the mandibular arch becomes 
modified into structures called jaws for the support of the mouth. Each 
mandibular bar divides into a dorsal and a ventral portion called respectively ; 
the palato-quadrate cartilage (Fig. 6i, A, pal. qu.) and MeckeVs cartilage 
{mck. c.) : the palato-quadrates grow forwards along the upper or anterior 
margin of the mouth, and unite with one another in the middle line, forming 
an upper jaw : MeckeFs cartilages similarly extend along the lower or posterior 
margin of the mouth and unite in the middle line, forming the lower jaw. The 
quadrate {qu.), or posterior end of the palato-quadrate, furnishes an articulation: 
for the lower jaw, and often acquires a connection with the cranium, thus 
serving to suspend the jaws from the latter. Thus each jaw arises from 
the union of paired bars, the final result being two unpaired transverse structures, 
one lying in the anterior, the other in the posterior margin of the transversely 
elongated mouth, and moving in a vertical planef The fundamental difference 
between the jaws of a Vertebrate and the structures called by the same name 
in an Arthropod or a Polychaetous Worm will be obvious at once. 

The hyoid bar usually becomes divided into two parts, a dorsal, the 
hyomandibular or pharyngo-hyal (hy.m.), and a ventral, the hyoid cornu, which 
is again divisible from above downwards into segments called respectively 
epi-hyal [ep.hy.), cerato-hyal {c.hy.), and hypo-hyal {h.hy.). The median ventral 
element of the arch, or basi-hyal {h.hy.), serves for the support of the tongue!, 

In the earliest fishes of all — e.g., the Acanthodii (p. 154) — the jaws arc 
attached by ligaments to the neurocranium and the hyoid arch, instead oj 
being modified to support the upper and lower jaws, is as complete as are the 
posterior arches and the gill-slit lying in front of the hyoid arch, instead of bein^ 
reduced to a spiracle which may even be closed and disappear, is fully functiona 
as a complete gill. This type of jaw suspension may be termed autodiastyUcl 

^ de Beer and Moy-Thomas, Trans. Royal Soc., B 514, 1935. 
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When the hyomandibular becomes attached to the hinge of the upper and 
lower jaws and supports them so that the attachment to the skull is lost, the 
suspension is termed hyostylic, and this is the method of attachment of the 
majority of fishes. In some early forms and in a few living fishes there is an 
attachment to the skull as well as to the hyomandibular, a condition known 
as amphistylic. It appears that in fishes the autodiastylic attachment is the 
most primitive, the amphistylic the next to be derived from it, and then the 
hyostylic as the most recent. It is probable that the latter condition has been 
arrived at independently in the Chondrichthyes and bony fishes. 

Finally, the upper jaw, instead of merely lying against the skull and attached 
only by ligaments, as in the autodiastylic phase, may become definitely fused 
with it. This condition is termed autosystylic. Two groups of fishes have the 
jaws attached to the skull and no hyoid suspension — namely, the Dipnoi and 
Holocephali — but the condition is not the same in each case. The Holocephali 
have a complete hyoid arch which is free from the cranium, a condition which, 
according to different interpretations, may be an approach to the autodiastylic 
condition or a secondary modification such as is shown by the skates. To this 
kind of suspension the term holostylic ^ has been given. In the Dipnoi and all 
Tetrapods the hyoid arch becomes broken up and the hyomandibular attached 
to the skuU, where it soon enters into the service of the ear region. This 
condition is usually termed autostylic. As this term, however, really covers 
more than one condition it is now divided into autosystylic and holostylic. 

The branchial arches become divided transversely into dorsoventral seg- 
ments called respectively pharyngo-branchial {ph.br.), epi-branchial {ep.br. ), 
cerato-branchial (c.br.), and hypo-branchial {h.br.), and the visceral skeleton 
thus acquires the character of an articulated framework which allows of the 
dilatation of the pharynx during swallowing and of its more or less complete 
closure at other times. 

In connection with, and always superficial to, the rostrum, olfactory 
capsules, and jaws, are frequently found labial cartilages [lb. i — 4}’ which some- 
times attain considerable dimensions. 

In certain Fishes, such as Elasmobranchs, the cartilages of the skull become 
more or less encrusted by a superficial granular deposit of lime-salts, giving rise, 
as in the vertebral column of these Fishes, to calcified cartilage ; but in all the 
higher forms true ossification takes place, the cartilaginous skuU becoming 
complicated, and to a greater or less extent replaced, by distinct bones. Of 
these there are two kinds, replacing or “ cartilage "-bones and investing or “ mem- 
brane ’’-bones. Replacing bones may begin by the deposition of patches 
of bony matter in the cartilage itself [endochondral ossification). As develop- 
ment proceeds, these may be replaced by ossification starting within the 

1 W. K. Gregory, Biofogica/ Bulletin, Vol. VII, no. i, 1904, “ The Relations of the Anterior 
Visceral Arches to the Chondrocranium.” 
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perichondrium, or layer of connective-tissue surrounding the cartilage, and 
gradually invading the latter. More usually the bone is formed from the 
outset by the deposition of layers invading the cartilage from the perichondrium 
(or periosteum) inwards {perichondral or periosteal ossification). But in either 
case the bones in question are usually said to be preformed in cartilage, i.e, 
they replace originally cartilaginous parts. In the case of investing bones, 
centres of ossification also appear, in constant positions, in the fibrous tissue 
outside the cartilage : they may remain quite independent of the original 
cartilaginous skull and its replacing bones, so as to be readily removable by 
boiling or maceration; or they may eventually become, as it were, grafted 



Fig. 62. — A, diagram of bony skull in sagittal section; B, transverse section of occipital 
region ; C, of parietal region ; D, of frontal region ; E, of ethmoidal region. Cartilaginous parts 
are dotted ; replacing bones are marked in thick type, investing bones in italics. Mck. C. Meckel’s 
cartilage ; Nv. i — 10, foramina for cerebral nerves ; r. rostrum ; s. t. sella turcica or pituitary 
fossa. Replacing bones — AL.SPH. alisphenoid ; ART. articular ; B.BR. basi-branchial ; B.HY. 
basi-hyal ; B.OC. basi-occipital ; B.SPH. basi-sphenoid ; G.BR. cerato-branchial ; O.HY. cerato- 
hyal ; EC.ETH. ecto-ethmoid ; EP.BR. epi-branchial ; EP.HY. epi-hyal ; EY.OC. ex-occipital ; 
H.BR. hypo-branchial ; H.HY. hypo-hyal ; HY.M. hyomandibular ; M.ETH. mesethmoid ; 
OP.OT. opisthotic ; OR.SPH. orbito-sphenoid ; PAL. palatine ; PH.BR. pharyngo-branchial ; 
PR.OT. pro-otic ; PR.SPH. pre-sphenoid ; PTCr. pterygoid ; QU. quadrate ; S.OO. supra- occipital. 
Investing bones — DNT. dentary; F.E. frontal; AiX. maxilla; NA. nasal; PA. parietal; 
Pyf.SPH. para-sphenoid ; P.MX. premaxilla ; SQ. squamosal ; FO., z/.o. vomer. 

on to the cartilage, in which case all distinction between investing and replacing 
bones is lost in the adult. The investing bones are to be looked upon as por- 
tions of the exoskeleton which have retreated from the surface and acquired 
intimate relations with the endoskeleton. 

The replacing bones have a very definite relation to the regions of the 
cartilaginous cranium. In the occipital region four bones are formed, sur- 
rounding the foramen magnum : a median ventral hasi-occipital (Fig. 62, A 
and B, B.OC,), paired lateral ex-occipitals (EX.OC.), and a median dorsal 
supra-occipital (S.OC.). In each auditory capsule three ossifications commonly 
appear : a pro-otic {A, PR.OT.) in front, an opisthotic (OP.OT.) behind, and an 
epi-otic (EP.OT.) over the arch of the posterior semicircular canal of the ear 
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{vide infra). In front of the basi-occipital a bone called the basi-sphenoid 
{A and C, B.SPH.) is formed in the floor of the skull : it appears in the position 
of the posterior ends of the trabeculae, and bears on its upper or cranial surface 
a depression, the sella turcica {s.t.), for the reception of the pituitary body. 
Connected on either side with the basi-sphenoid are paired bones, the ali- 
sphenoids (AL.SPH.), which help to furnish the side-walls of the interorbital 
region. The basi-sphenoid is continued forwards by another median bone, the 
pre-sphenoid {A and D, P,SPH.) with which paired ossifications, the orbiio- 
sphenoids (ORB.SPH.) are connected and complete the side-walls of the inter- 
orbital region. The basi-occipital, basi-sphenoid, and pre-sphenoid together 
form the basis cranii of the bony skull. A vertical plate of bone, the meseth- 
moid (M.ETH.), appears in the posterior portion of the cartilage of the same 
name, and the outer walls of the olfactory capsules may be ossified by paired 
ecto-ethnioids {E, EC.ETH.). 

So far, it will be seen, the cranial cavity has its hinder region alone roofed 
over by bone, viz. by the supra-occipital ; for the rest of it the replacing bones 
furnish floor and side-walls only. This deficiency is made good by two pairs 
of investing bones, the parietals {PA .), formed immediately in front of the supra- 
occipital and usually articulating below with the ali-sphenoids, and the /rentals 
{FR.), placed in front of the parietals, and often connected below with the 
orbito-sphenoids. A pair of nasals {NA.) are developed above the olfactory 
capsules and immediately in advance of the frontals ; and below the base of 
the skull two important investing bones make their appearance, the vomer 
{vo.) — which may be double — in front, and the para-sphenoid {PA.SPH.) 
behind. 

The result of the peculiar arrangement of replacing and investing bones 
just described is that the brain-case, in becoming ossified, acquires a kind of 
secondary segmentation, being clearly divisible in the higher groups, and 
especially in the Mammalia, into three quasi-segments. These are. the occipital 
segment (B) formed by the basi-occipital below, the ex-occipitals at the sides, 
and the supra-occipital above ^ ; the parietal segment (C), formed by the basi- 
sphenoid below, the ali-sphenoids laterally, and the parietals above ; and the 
frontal segment {D), constituted by the pre-sphenoid below, the orbito-sphenoids 
on either side, and the frontals above. It must be observed that this segmenta- 
tion of the cranium is quite independent of the primary segmentation of the 
head, which is determined by the presence of myomeres and by the relations 
of the cerebral nerves. 

The cranial bones have constant relations to the cerebral nerves. The 
olfactory nerves {A, Nv. i) pass out one on either side of the mesethmoid, the 
optic nerves {Nv. 2) through or immediately behind the orbito-sphenoids, 

^ With the occipital segment in many Fishes are amalgamated one or several of the most 
anterior vertebrae. 
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the fifth nerves {Nv, 5) through or immediately behind the ali-sphenoids, and 
the tenth nerves {Nv. 10) through or immediately in front of the ex-occipitals. 

It will be seen that a clear distinction can be drawn between the primary 
cranmm, chondrocranium or neurocranium formed by the fusion of the para- 
chordals, auditory capsules, and trabeculae, and consisting of an undivided 
mass of cartilage more or less replaced by bones, and the secondary cranium or 
osteocranium, modified by the super-addition of investing bones. 

A similar distinction may be drawn between the primary and secondary 



Fig. 63. — Diagram of three stages in the development of the pelvic fins. In ^-^1, the anterior > 
pterygiophores on the right side {Rad.) have united to form a basal cartilage (Bus.) ; in B the | 
basalia (Bas.) are fully formed and are uniting at * to form the pelvic girdle ; in C the pelvic ! 
girdle (G.) is fully constituted, and at f has segmented from the basale on the right side. CL 
cloacal aperture, {Fiom'WiQdersheim’s Comparative Anaiomy.) 

jaws. The primary upper jaw, or palato-quadrate, becomes ossified by three 
chief replacing bones on each side, the palatine {A , PAL.) in front, then the ; 
pterygoid (PTG.) , and the quadrate (QU.) behind, the latter furnishing the articula- i 
tion for the lower jaw or mandible. In the higher classes the primary upper i 
jaw does not appear as a distinct cartilaginous structure, and the palatine i 
and pterygoid are developed as investing bones. secondary upper jaw \ 

is constituted by two pairs of investing bones, the pre-maxilla {P.MX.) and; 
the maxilla {MX.), which in bony skulls furnish the actual anterior boundary I 
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of the mouth, the primary jaw becoming altogether shut out of the gape. The 
proximal end of the primary lower jaw ossifies to form a replacing bone, the 
articular (ART.), by which the mandible is hinged ; the rest of it remains as 
a slender, unossified Meckel’s cartilage (Mck. C.), which may disappear entirely 
in the adult. The secondary lower jaw is formed by a variable number of 
investing bones, the most important of which is the dentary {DNT.). In 



Mammalia the dentary forms the entire mandible, and articulates, not with 
the quadrate, but with a large investing bone formed external to the latter, 
and known as the squamosal (SQ.). 

In the hyoid arch a replacing bone, the hyo-mandibular (HY.M.), appears 
in the cartilage of the same .name, and ossifications are also formed in the 
various segments of the hyoid cornua (EP.HY., C.HY., H.HY., B.HY.) and of 
the branchial arches (PH.BR., EP.BR., G.BR., H.BR., B.BR.). In the air- 
breathing forms both hyoid and branchial arches undergo more or less complete 
atrophy, the whole gill-bearing apparatus becoming reduced mainly to a small 
Ay oji Sow serving for the support of the tongue. 
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The skeleton of the median fins is formed of a .single row of cartilaginous 
rays or pterygiophores (Fig. 63, C and lying in the median plane, and 

more numerous than the vertebrae. They may ossify, and may be supple- 
mented by dermal fin-rays, of varying composition, developed in the derm 
towards the free margin of the fin. The latter are clearly exoskeletal structures. 

Both pectoral and pelvic fins are supported by pterygiophores or radialia 
(Fig. 63, Rad), the basal or proximal ends of which are articulated with stout 
cartilages, the basalia {Bas), often replaced by bones, which serve to strengthen 
the fin at its point of union with the trunk. 

The structure of the paired fins varies in different groups of fishes (Fig. 64). 
It is supposed that they arose from an originally continuous fold along each 
side of the body from which the fins became constricted. This view is to some 
extent supported by embryological evidence and by the condition of the paired 
fins of Cladoselache, which, being without a posterior notch, have the appear- 
ance of being the remains of a previously continuous fin. The rows of spines 
on each side of the Acanthodians (Fig. 125) and of the agnathous Anaspida 
(Fig. 99) are likewise suggestive of a continuous fold. When such a fin as 
that of Cladoselache (pleurorhachic type) became free from the body-wall, : 
it would consist of an axis of basalia and a fringe of radialia on the preaxial 
side. When more radials appeared on the postaxial side, as in Fleur acanthus, : 
the fin reached the condition known as the arAipterygium (mesorhachic type). | 
This type of fin is also found in the Crossopterygians and Dipnoans. In the 
majority of Chondryichthyes the fin has three basalia, termed the pro- meso- I 
and meta-pterygium, respectively, and a number of radialia arranged around I 
them. The fin of the Polypterini has a somewhat similar appearance, though I 
probably of a different origin. The Actinopterygii show a further modifica- | 
tion, the basalia being lost and the radials reduced to small ossicles which lie ^ 
within the body-wall, and not in the fin web. Besides the basals and radials, ; 
the fins are all strengthened in the free part by fin-rays, which are of several i 
kinds : horny, fibrous or modified scales.^ 

In all classes above Fishes the paired fins are, as we have seen, replaced by I 
five-toed or pentadactyle limbs. These are supported by bones, probably- 
to be looked upon as greatly modified pterygiophores, and obviously serially ; 
homologous in the fore- and hind-limbs. In the proximal division of each! 
limb there is a single rod-like bone, the humerus (Fig. 65, HU,), or upper-arm- 1 
bone, in the fore-limb, the femur (Fig. 65, FE.) or thigh-bone, in the hind-i 
limb. In the middle division there are two elongated bones, an anterior, the! 
radius (RA.), and a posterior, the ulna (DL*), in the fore-limb; an anterior,; 
the tibia (TI.), and a posterior, the fibula (FL), in the hind-limb. Next follow; 
the bones of the hand and foot, which are again divisible into three sets:! 
carpals or wrist-bones, metacarpals (mtep.) or hand-bones, the phalanges\ 

^ See Goodrich. Vertebrata Craniata, 1909. | 
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(ph.) or finger-bones, in the fore-limb; tarsals or ankle-bones, metatarsals 
(mtts.) or foot-bones, and phalanges (ph.) or toe-bones, m the hmd-Hmb. 
The carpals and tarsals consist typically of three rows of small nodules of bone 
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Fig, 65. — ^Diagrams of (A) the pectoral and (B) pelvic girdles and (C) generalised hand and 
foot of a Tetrapod. acth. acetabulum ; gl. glenoid cavity ; p. cor. pre-coracoid ; SOP. scapula ; 
CL. clavicle ; COE, coracoid ; HtJ. humerus ; of shoulder blade. PE. femur ; IL, ilium ; IS. 
ischium; PIT. pubis; of pelvic girdle. Bones of the fore limb are underlined. 


or cartilage, the proximal row containing three, the middle two, and the distal 
five elements. The three proximal carpals are called respectively radiale 
(ra.), intertnedium (int,), and ulmre (ul.), those of the middle row the first and 
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second centralia (cii« 1, 2), those of the third row the five disialia (dst. 1-5) j 

the separate elements being distinguished by numbers, counting from the 
anterior or radial edge of the limb. In the tarsus the bones of the first row are 
known respectively as tihiale (ti.), intermedium (int.), dJid fibulare (i,), those 
of the second row as centralia (cn, 1, en. 2), and those of the third as distalia 
(dsto 1 - 5 ). The metacarpals (mtcp. 1-5) and metatarsals (mtts» 1 - 5 ) are five 
rod-like bones, one articulating with each distale : they are followed by the 
phalanges (ph.), of which each digit may have from one to five. The first 
digit of the fore-limb (Fig. 65, I) is distinguished as the pollex or thumb, 
that of the hind-limb (Fig. 65, /) as the hallux or great toe ; the fifth digit of 
each limb (L) is the minimus. 

In connection with the paired appendages are formed supporting structures 
called the limh-girdles \ they occur in the portions of the trunk adjacent to 
the appendages and serve for the articulation of the latter. In the embryonic 
condition they are continuous with the basalia and are probably to be looked 
upon as ingrowths of the primitive fin-skeleton (Fig. 63). The shoulder- 
girdle or pectoral arch has primarily the form or paired bars, which may unite 
in the middle ventral line so as to form an inverted arch. Each bar — i.e. 
each half of the arch — furnishes a concave or convex glenoid surface (Fig. 65, 
gl,) for the articulation of the pectoral fin or fore-limb, and is thereby divided 
into two portions — a dorsal or scapular region, above the glenoid surface, and a 
ventral or coracoid region below it. The coracoid region is again divisible, in 
all classes above Fishes, into two portions : an anterior, the pro-coracoid 
{p. cor.), and a posterior, the coracoid proper. Each of these regions commonly 
ossifies — a replacing bone, the scapula (SCP.), appearing in the scapular region, 
another, the coracoid (COR,), in the coracoid region, while in relation with the 
pro-coracoid is formed a bone, the clavicle [CL.), largely or entirely developed | 
independently of pre-existing cartilage. 

The constitution of the hip-girdle, or pelvic arch, is very similar. It consists : 
originally of paired bars, which may unite in the middle ventral line, and are | 
divided by the acetabuhim (Fig. 65, actb.), the articular surface for the pelvic | 
fin or hind-limb, into a dorsal or iliac region, and a ventral or pubo-ischial ! 
region, the latter being again divisible, in all classes above Fishes, into an I 
anterior portion, or pubis, and a posterior portion, or ischium. Each region I 
is replaced in the higher forms by a bone, the pelvic girdle thus consisting of a i 
dorsal ilium (IL.) serially homologous with the scapula, an antero-ventral i 
pubis (PU,) with the pro-coracoid and clavicle, and a postero-ventral ischitmi 
-(IS ,) with the coracoid. The long bones of the limbs are divisible each into a j 
shaft, QXid proximal and distal extremities. When ossification takes place thei 
shaft is converted into a tubular bone, the cartilaginous axis of which is ab-| 
sorbed and replaced by a vascular fatty tissue called marrow. The extremities; 
become simply calcified in the lower forms, but in the higher a distinct centra 
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of ossification may appear in each, forming the epiphysis, which finally becomes 

ankylosed to the shaft. 

Digestife Organs —The enteric canal is divisible into buccal cavity (Fig. 
57 , A, hue. c.), pharynx gullet, stomach {sL), and intestine (w/.), the latter 
often communicating with the exterior by a cloaca (r/.), which receives the 
urinary and genital ducts. The buccal cavity is developed from the stomodaeum 
of the embryo : the proctodasum gives rise to a very small area in the neigh- 
bourhood of the anus, or, when a cloaca is present, to the external portion of 
the latter; all the rest of the canal is formed from the mesenteron, and is 
therefore lined by an epithelium of endodermal origin. The pharynx com- 
municates with the exterior, in Fishes and in the embryos of the higher forms, 
by the gill-slits [L hr. a, i-f ) ; it communicates with the stomach by the gullet. 
The stomach {si.) is usually bent upon itself in the form of a U ; the intestine 
{int.) is generally more or less convoluted; hence the stomach and intestine 
are together considerably longer than the enclosing abdominal cavity. In 
the embryo the intestine is sometimes continued backwards into the h^mal 
canal by an extension called the post-anal gut {p. a. g.), which may perhaps 
indicate that the anus has shifted forwards in the course of evolution. 

The epithelium of the buccal cavity is usually many-layered, like that of 
the skin, of which it is developmentally an in-turned portion ; the pharynx 
and gullet have also a laminated epithelium, but the rest of the canal is lined by 
a single layer of cells underlaid by a layer of connective-tissue, the deeper 
part of which is called the sub-mucosa ; epithelium and connective-tissue to- 
gether constitute the mucous membrane. The mucous membrane of the stomach 
and sometimes of the intestine usually contains close-set tubular glands ; 
those of the stomach, the gastric glands, secrete gastric juice, which acts upon 
the proteid portions of the food only ; the secretion of the intestinal glands 
digests proteids, starch, and fats. Outside the mucous membrane are layers 
of unstriped muscle, usually an internal circular and an external longitudinal 
layer. Externally the intra-coelomic portion of the canal is invested by 
peritoneum formed of a layer of connective-tissue next the gut and a single- 
layered coelomic epithelium facing the body-cavity. 

Ill connection with the enteric canal certain very characteristic structures 
are developed. In the mucous membrane of the mouth calcifications in most 
cases appear and form the teeth, which usually occur in a row along the ridge 
of each jaw, but may be developed on the roof of the mouth, on the tongue, 
and even in the pharynx. A tooth is usually formed of three tissues — dentine, 
enamel, and cement. The main bulk of the tooth is made up of dentine (Fig. 
66, A, ZB), which occurs under three forms. Hard dentine consists of a 
matrix of animal matter strongly impregnated with lime-salts and permeated 
by delicate, more or less parallel, tubules containing organic fibrils. Vaso- 
dentine is permeated with blood-vessels, and consequently appears red and 
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• moist in the fresh condition. Osteo-dentine approaches bone in its structure 

1 and mode of development. The free surface of the tooth is usually capped by 

j a layer of enamel (ZS), a dense substance, either structureless or presenting 

I a delicate fibrillation, containing not more than 3 to 5 per cent, of animal 

; matter, and being, therefore, the hardest tissue in the body. The cement 

j (ZC) coats that portion of the tooth which is embedded in the tissues of the 

j jaw, and sometimes forms a thin layer over the enamel ; it has practically the 

] structure of bone. At the inner end of the tooth there is frequently an aperture 

(PH') leading into a cavity (PH) filled in the fresh condition by the tooth-pulp, 

\ B 



Fig. 66. — A, longitudinal section of a tooth, semi-diagrammatic. PH, pulp-cavity ; PH', 
opening of same ; ZB, dentine ; ZC, cement ; ZS, enamel. B, longitudinal section of developing 
tooth. Bg, submucosa ; BS, dentine ; Ma, invaginated layer of enamel-organ ; ME, epithelium 
of mouth ; O, odontoblasts ; SK, stalk of enamel-organ ; ZK, tooth-papilla. (From Wieder- 
sheim’s Veriehrata.) 

a sort of connective-tissue plug abundantly supplied with nerves and blood- 
vessels. 

In the development of a tooth (Fig. 66, B) the deep layer of the buccal 
epithelium becomes invaginated and grows inwards into the sub-mucosa in 
the form of a narrow cord, the enamel-organ (SK). The distal end of this 
enlarges into a flask-like form, and the bottom of the flask becomes invaginated 
(Ma) by the growth of a conical process of the sub-mucosa, the dental papilla 
(ZK). Mesoderm cells accumulate on the free surface of the papilla and form 
a distinct layer of cells called odontoblasts (0) . From these the dentine is formed 
in successive layers, which gradually accumulate between the layer of odonto- 
blasts and the inner or invaginated layer of the enamel-organ. The lower, or 
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proximal, part of the papilla remains uncalcified and forms the tooth-pulp. 
The enamel is formed by the deposition of successive layers of calcific matter 
from the inner or invaginated layer of the enamel-organ, the cement by the 
ossification of the tissue immediately surrounding the papilla. Thus the tooth 
is partly of ectodermal, partly of mesodermal origin. 

In some Fishes the scales or elements of the dermal exoskeleton pass 
insensibly into the teeth over the ridges of the jaws, and agree with them in 
structure, so that there can be no doubt as to the homology of the two. Teeth 
are, in fact, to be looked upon as portions of the exoskeleton which have 
migrated from the skin into the buccal cavity, and even into the pharynx, 
and have there increased in size and assumed special functions. 

The tongue is a muscular elevation of the floor of the mouth, supported by 
the basi-hyal, and usually more or less protrusible. The roof of the buccal 
cavity in the embryo sends off a pouch, the pituitary diverticulum (Fig. 57, A, 
pty. si), which grows upwards, and, losing its connection with the mouth, 
becomes attached to the ventral surface of the brain as the pituitary body 
ipty. b,). It may correspond with the neural gland of Urochorda. 

In terrestrial Craniata buccal glands are present, opening by ducts into the 
mouth : the most important of these are the racemose salivary glands, which 
secrete a digestive fluid — saliva, capable of converting starch into sugar. 
There are also two large and highly characteristic digestive glands in the 
abdominal cavity, both developed as outpushings of the intestine, but differing 
greatly from one another in their fully developed state, both in outward 
appearance and in histological structure : these are the liver and the pancreas. 

The liver (Fig. 57, A, Ir) is a dark-red organ of relatively immense size: 
it not only secretes a digestive juice, the bile, which has the function of emulsi- 
fying fats, but also forms an amyloid substance called glycogen or animal 
starch, which, after being stored up in the liver-cells, is restored to the blood 
in the form of sugar. The liver is formed of a mass of polyhedral cells 
(Fig. 67, I.) with minute intercellular spaces which receive the bile secreted 
from the cells and from which it passes to the ducts (6.). The pancreas 
(Fig. 57, A, pn) is a racemose gland, and pancreatic juice which acts 

upon proteids, starch, and fats. The ducts of both glands usually open into 
the anterior end of the intestine : that of the liver (6. d.) generally gives off a 
blind offshoot ending in a capacious dilatation, the gall-bladder {g, b.) in which 
the bile is stored. We thus have one or more hepatic ducts conveying the bile 
from the liver and meeting with a cystic duct from the gall-bladder, while from 
the junction a common bile-duct leads into the intestine. 

Another important and characteristic organ in the abdomen of Craniata 
is the spleen [spL], a gland-like organ of variable size and shape, attached to 
the stomach by a fold of peritoneum, but having no duct. It is formed of a 
pulpy substance containing numerous red blood-corpuscles, many of them in 
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process of disintegration : dispersed through the pulp are masses of leucocytes 
which multiply and pass into the veins. 

Two other ductless glands are formed in connection with the enteric canal 
The thyroid {thd.) is developed as an outpushing of the floor of the pharynx 
which becomes shut off, and forms, in the adult, a gland-like organ of consider- 
able size. Its final position varies considerably in the different classes. It 
has been compared with the endostyle of Tunicata and of Amphioxus, which, 
as will be remembered, is an open groove on the ventral side of the pharynx. 
This view is supported by the condition of the parts in the larval Lamprey 
(see Cyclostomata), 

The thymus is developed from 

the epithelium of the dorsal ends 

of the giU-clefts : in the adult it 

may take the form of a number 

of separate gland-like bodies lying 

above the gills, or may be situated 

in the neck or even in the thorax. 

The thymus and thyroid, by virtue 

of internal secretions which they 

produce, and which mingle with 

the blood, control and modify the 

physiological condition of various 67.— Diagram of structure of liver, b, a 

^ 1 , • *11 1 small branch of hepatic duct; 6 . its ultimate 

organs and tissues with wnicil they termination in the intercellular spaces ; c, blood- 

have no immediate anatomical capillaries; l. liver-cells. (From Huxley's Physi- 

Ology.) 

connection. 

The whole intra-abdominal portion of the enteric canal, as well as the 
liver, pancreas, spleen, and, indeed, all the abdominal viscera, are supported 
by folds of peritoneum, called by the general name of mesentery (Fig. 57, C, 
mes.) and having the usual relation to the parietal and visceral layers of the 
peritoneum. 

Two kinds of respiratory organs are found in Craniata : water-breathing 
organs or gills, and air-breathing organs or lungs. 

Gills arise as a series of paired pouches of the pharynx which extend out- 
wards, or towards the surface of the body, and finally open on the exterior 
by the gill-slits already noticed. Each gill-pouch thus communicates with the 
pharynx by an internal (Fig. 68), with the outside water by an external 
branchial aperture, and is separated from its predecessor and from its successor 
in the series by stout fibrous partitions, the interhranchial septa (Fig. 68, i. b. s.). 
The mucous membrane forming the anterior and posterior walls of the pouches 
is raised up into a number of horizontal ridges, th.& branchial filaments {br.f.), 
which are abundantly supplied with blood. A current of water entering at 
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the mouth passes into the pharynx, thence by the internal gill-slits into the 
gill-pouches, and finally makes its way out by the external gill-slits, bathing 
the branchial filaments as it goes. The exchange of carbonic acid for oxygen 
takes place in the blood-vessels of the branchial filaments, which are, there- 
fore, the actual organs of respiration. It will be noticed that the respiratory 
epithelium is endoderma-1, being derived from that of the pharynx, which, as 
we have seen, is a portion of the mesenteron. 



Fig. 6S. — Diagrammatic horizontal section of the pharyngeal region of a Craniate. On the 
left are shown three gill pouches (G.P.) with fixed branchial filaments (the lamellar type) separ- 
ated by interbranchial septa On the right are three gills showing stages in the evolution 

of the filamentar type found in fishes other than the Chondrichthyes. A, Ceratodus; B, 
Acipenser ; C, a Teleost. The nostril on the left side represents that of an Elasmobranch. 

The skeletal supporting elements are in black. 

As already mentioned, the walls of the pharynx are supported by the 
visceral arches, which surround it like a series of incomplete hoops, each half- 
arch or visceral bar being embedded in the inner or pharyngeal side of an 
interbranchial septum. Thus the visceral arches [v. 6.) alternate with the gill- 
pouches, each being related to the posterior set of filaments of one pouch and 
the anterior set of the next. In the higher Fishes, such as the Trout or Cod, 
the interbranchial septa become reduced to narrow bars enclosing the visceral 
arches (right side of Fig. 68, C), with the result that a double set of free branchial 
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filaments springs from each visceral bar and constitutes what is called a single 
gill. Thus an entire gill or holohranch {hi. hr.) is the morphological equivalent 
of two half-gills — hemibranchs [hm, hr.), or sets of branchial filaments belonging 
to the adjacent sides of two consecutive gill-pouches. On the other hand, a 
gill-pouch is equivalent to the posterior hemibranch of one gill and the anterior 
hemibranch of its immediate successor. 

In some Amphibia water-breathing organs of a different kind are found, 



Fig. 69.— Diagrams illustrating the lung in fishes as seen from the left side. A, primitive 
symmetrical arrangement ; B, Polypterus ; C, Ceratodus ; D, Physostomatous Teleost ; E, 
Physoclistic Teleost ; a.c, alimentary canal ; g. glottis ; l.l. left lung ; r.l., right lung. (From 
Goodrich after Kerr, J, G., Zoology, 1921.) 

These are the external gills : they are developed as branched outgrowths of the 
body-wall in immediate relation with the gill-slits, and differ from the internal 
gills just described in having an ectodermal epithelium. 

Lungs (Fig. 57, Ai Ig) are found in all Craniata from the Dipnoi upwards. 
They are developed as a hollow outpushing from the ventral wall of the 
embryonic fore-gut or anterior part of the enteric canal ; this passes backwards 
and upwards, usually dividing into right and left divisions, and finally coming 
to lie in the dorsal region of the coelome. The inner surface of the single or 
double lung thus formed is raised into a more or less complex network of ridges 
so as to increase the surface of blood exposed to the action of the air ; and, in 
the higher forms, the ridges, increasing in number and complexity, and uniting 
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with one another across the lumen of the lung, convert it into a sponge-like 
structure. The respiratory epithelium is, of course, endodermal. Since the 
lungs are blind sacs, some contrivance is necessary for renewing the air con- 
tained in them : this is done either by a process analogous to swallowing or by 
the contraction and relaxation of the muscles of the trunk. 

In “ bony ” Fishes there occurs, in the position occupied in air-breathers by 
the lungs, a structure called the air-bladder (Fig. 69), which contains gas, and 
serves as an organ of flotation. The air bladder, like the lungs, from a primi- 
tive form of which it is derived, is developed as an outgrowth of the fore-gut. 
It arises, however, with very few exceptions, from the dorsal instead of the 
ventral side of the gut. In many cases the air-bladder loses its connection 
with the pharynx and becomes a closed sac. The Chondrichthyes never at any 
period had an air bladder. Some teleosts have secondarily lost it. 

The blood-vaseular system attains a far higher degree of complexity than 
in any of the groups previously studied : its essential features wiU be best 
understood by a general description of the circulatory organs of Fishes. 

The heart (Figs. 57 and 70) is a muscular organ contained in the pericardial 
cavity and composed of three chambers, the sinus venosus (s. v.), the atrium {au.), 
and the ventricle {v), which form a single longitudinal series, the hindmost, the 
sinus venosus, opening into the atrium, and the atrium into the ventricle. 
They do not, however, lie in a straight line, but in a zigzag fashion, so that the 
sinus and atrium are dorsal in position, the ventricle ventral. Usually a fourth 
chamber, the conus arteriosus (c. art.), is added in front of the ventricle. The 
various chambers are separated from one another by valvular apertures (Fig. 
71) which allow of the flow of blood in one direction only, viz. from behind 
forwards — that is, from sinus to atrium, atrium to ventricle, and ventricle to 
conus. The heart is made of striped muscle of a special kind — the only 
involuntary muscle in the body having this histological character — ^which is 
particularly thick and strong in the ventricle. It is lined internally by 
epithelium and covered externally by the visceral layer of the pericardium. 

Springing from the ventricle, or from the conus when that chamber is 
present, and passing directly forwards in the middle line below the giUs, is a 
large, thick-walled, elastic blood-vessel, the ventral aorta (Figs. 57, B, and 
70, V. ao.). At its origin, which may be dilated to form a bulbus arteriosus, 
are valves so disposed as to allow of the flow of blood in one direction only, 
viz. from the ventricle into the aorta. It gives off on each side a series of 
half-hoop-hke vessels, the afferent branchial arteries {a. br. a.), one to each gill. 
These vessels ramify extensively, and their ultimate branches open into a 
network of microscopic tubes ox capillaries (Fig. 71, G), having walls formed 
of a single layer of epithelial cells, which permeate the connective-tissue layer 
of the branchial filaments, and have therefore nothing between them and the 
surrounding water but the epithelium of the filaments. The blood, driven by 
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the contractions of the heart into the ventral aorta, is pumped into these 
respiratory capillaries, and there exchanges its superfluous carbonic acid for 
oxygen. It then passes from the capillaries into another set of vessels which 
join with one another, like the tributaries of a river, into larger and larger 
trunks, finally nnit ing in each gill, into an efferent branchial artery {e. hr. a.). 
The efferent arteries of both sides pass upwards and discharge into a median 
longitudinal vessel, the dorsal aorta {d. ao.), situated immedia.tely beneath the 
notochord or vertebral column. From this trunk, or from the efferent branchial 
arteries, numerous vessels, the systemic arteries, are given off to all parts of the 


(to . >*>■ * •> 



Fig, 71. — Diagram illustrating the course of the circulation in a Fish. Vessels containing 
aSrated blood red, those containing non-aerated blood blue, lymphatics black. B, capillaries of 
the body generally ; £, of the enteric canal ; G, of the gills ; K, of the kidneys ; L, of the liver ; 
r, of the tail, a. hr, a. afferent branchial arteries ; au. atrium ; c. a. conus arteriosus ; d, ao. 
dorsal aorta ; e. hr. a. efferent branchial arteries ; h. p. v. hepatic portal vein ; h, v. hepatic vein ; Ic. 
lacteals ; ly. lymphatics ; pr. cv. v, precaval veins ; r. p. v. renal portal veins ; s. v. sinus venosus ; 
V. ventricle ; v, ao. ventral aorta. The arrows show the direction of the current. (From Parker's 
Elementary Biology,) 

body, the most important being the carotid arteries (Fig. 70, c. a) to the head, 
the subclavian {scL a.) to the pectoral fins, the coeliac {cL a.) and mesenteric 
[ms. a.) to the stomach, intestine, liver, spleen, and pancreas, the renal {r. a.) 
to the kidneys, the spermatic {sp, a.) or ovarian to the gonads, and the iliac 
{iL a.) to the pelvic fins. After giving off the last the aorta is continued as 
the caudal artery {cd. a.) to the end of the tail. 

With the exception of the capillaries, all the vessels described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, including the dorsal and ventral aortae, are arteries. They 
are firm, elastic tubes, do not collapse when empty, usually contain but little 
blood in the dead animal, and serve to carry the blood from the heart to the 
body generally. 

The systemic arteries branch and branch again into smaller and smaller 
trunks, and finally pour their blood into a capillary network (Fig. 71, B, jK", 
and T) with which all the tissues of the body, except epithelium and cartilage, 
are permeated. In tYitst systemic capillaries the blood parts with its oxygen 
and nutrient constituents to the tissues, and receives from them the various 
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products of destructive metabolism — carbonic acid, water, and nitrogenous 
waste. The systemic, like the respiratory, capillaries are microscopic, and 
their walls are formed of a single layer of epithelial cells. 

We saw that the respiratory capillaries are in connection with two sets of 
vessels, afferent and efferent. The same applies to the systemic capillaries, 
with the important difference that their efferent vessels are not arteries, but 
thin-walled, non-elastic, collapsible tubes called veins. They receive the 
impure blood from the capillaries, and unite into larger and larger trunks, 
finally opening into one or other of the great veins, presently to be described, 
by which the blood is returned to the heart. As a general rule the vein of any 
part of the body runs parallel to its artery, from which it is at once distinguished 
by its wider calibre, by its dark colour — due to the contained bluish-purple 
blood seen through its thin walls, by being gorged with blood after death, by 
the complete collapse of its walls when empty, and by its usually containing 
valves. In some cases the veins become dilated into spacious cavities called 
sinuses ; but sinuses without proper walls, such as occur in many Invertebrates, 
are never found in the Craniata. 

The veins from the head join to form large, paired ywgwkr veins (Fig. 70, 
j. V.) which pass backwards, one on each side of the head, and are joined by the 
cardinal veins {crd. v.) coming from the trunk, each jugular uniting with the 
corresponding cardinal to form a large precaval vein {pr. cv. v.) which passes 
directly downwards and enters the sinus venosus. The blood from the tail 
returns by a caudal vein {cd. v.), lying immediately below the caudal artery in 
the haemal canal of the caudal vertebrae (Fig. 57, D). On reaching the 
coelome the caudal vein forks horizontally, and the two branches either become 
directly continuous with the cardinals or pass one to each kidney under the 
name of the renal portal veins (Fig. 70, r. p. v.). In the kidneys they break up 
into capillaries (Fig. 71, K), their blood mingling with that brought by the 
renal arteries and being finally discharged into the cardinals by the renal veins 
(Fig. 70, r. V.). Thus the blood from the tail may either return directly to 
the heart in the normal manner or may go by way of the capillaries of the 
kidneys. In the latter case there is said to be a renal portal system, the essential 
characteristic of which is that the kidney has a double blood-supply, one of 
pure blood from the renal artery, and one of impure blood from the renal 
portal vein ; in other words, it has two afferent vessels, an artery and a vein, 
and the latter is further distinguished by the fact that it both begins and ends 
in capillaries instead of beginning in capillaries and ending in a vein of higher 
order. 

The blood from the gonads is returned to the cardinals by veins called 
spermatic [sp. v.) in the male, ovarian in the female. That from the paired fins 
takes, in what appears to be the most typical case, a somewhat curious course. 
On each side of the body there is a lateral vein {lat. v.), running in the body-wall 
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and following the course of the embryonic ridge between the pectoral and 
pelvic fins. It receives, anteriorly, a subclavian vein (scl. v.) from the pectoral 
fin, and posteriorly an iliac vein {il. v.) from the pelvic fin, and in front pours its 
blood into the precaval. 

The veins from the stomach, intestine, spleen, and pancreas join to form 
a large hepatic portal vein {h. p. v.), which passes to the liver and there breaks 
up into capillaries, its blood mingling with that brought to the liver by the 
hepatic artery {h. a.), a. branch of the coeliac. Thus the liver has a double blood- 
supply, receiving oxygenated blood by the hepatic artery, and non-oxygenated 
but food-laden blood by the hepatic portal vein (Fig. 71 L). In this way we 
have a hepatic portal system resembling the renal portal system both in the double 
blood-supply, and in the fact that the afferent vein terminates, as it originates, 
in capillaries. After circulating through the liver the blood is poured, by 
hepatic veins [h. v.), into the sinus venosus. The hepatic, unlike the renal 
portal system, is of universal occurrence in the Craniata. 

In the embryo there is a sub-intestinal vein, corresponding with that of 
Amphioxus, and lying beneath the intestine and the post-anal gut. Its 
posterior portion becomes the caudal vein of the adult, its anterior portion one 
of the factors of the hepatic portal vein. 

To sum up : — ^The circulatory organs of the branchiate Craniata consist of 
[a) a muscular organ of propulsion, the heart, provided with valves and driving 
the blood into (6) a set of thick-walled elastic, afferent vessels, the arteries, from 
which it passes into (c) a network of microscopic vessels or capillaries which 
permeate the tissues, supplying them with oxygen and nutrient matters and 
receiving from them carbonic acid and other waste products : from the 
capillary network the blood is carried off by (i) the veins, thin-walled, non- 
elastic tubes by which it is returned to the heart. Thus the general scheme of 
the circulation is simple ; the arteries spring from the heart, or from arteries 
of a higher order, and end in capillaries ; the veins begin in capillaries and end 
in vessels of a higher order or in the heart. Actually, however, the system is 
complicated {a) by the interposition of the gills in the course of the outgoing 
current, as a result of which we have arteries serving as both afferent and 
efferent vessels of the respiratory capillaries, the efferent arteries taking their 
origin in those capillaries after the manner of veins ; and (&) by the inter- 
position of two important blood-purifying organs, the liver and the kidney, 
in the course of the returning current, as a result of which we have veins acting 
as both afferent and efferent vessels of the hepatic and renal capillaries, the 
afferent vessels of both organs ending in capillaries after the fashion of arteries. 

In the embryos of the higher, or air-breathing, Craniata, the circulatory 
organs agree in essentials with the above description, the most important 
difference being that, as no gills are present, the branches of the ventral aorta 
do not break up into capillaries, but pass directly into the dorsal aorta, forming 
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the aortic arches (Fig. 72, Ah). With the appearance of the lungs, however, a 
very fundamental change occurs in the blood-system. The last aortic arch of 



each side gives off a pulmonary artery (Fig. 73, 
Ap) to the corresponding lung, and the blood, 
after circulating through the capillaries of that 
organ, is returned by a pulmonary vein (/r.), 
not into an ordinary systemic vein of higher 
order, but into the heart directly : there it 
enters the left side of the auricle, in which 
a vertical partition is developed, separating a 
left auricle (A^), which receives the aerated 

B 



Fig. 73. — Diagram of the heart A, in an Amphibian; 
B, in a Crocodile. A, right auricle; left auricle; 
Ap. pulmonary artery; Ir. pulmonary vein; RA. aortic 
arches ; V. ventricle ; V’-. left ventricle ; v, v. and Ve, 
Ve. pre- and post-cavals. (From Wiedersheim’s Verte- 
brafa.) 

blood from the lungs, from a right auricle (/ 4 ), 
into which is poured the impure blood of the 
sinus venosus. Lastly, in Crocodiles, Birds, 


Fig. 72. — ^Diagram of the vascular 
system in the embryo of an air- 
breathing Craniate. A, dorsal aorta 
and auricle; ^ 5 . aortic arches ; Acd. 
caudal artery ; All. allantoic arteries ; 
Am. vitelline arteries; B, ventral 
aorta ; c, c\ carotid arteries ; D. 
precaval veins ; Ic, E. iliac arteries ; 
HC. cardinal veins ; KL. gill-clefts ; 
RA , S, S^. roots of dorsal aorta ; Sh, 
subclavian arteries; subclavian 

veins ; V. ventricle ; VC. jugular 
vein; Vm. vitelline veins. (From 
Wiedersheim’s Vertebrata.) 


and Mammals (B) the ventricle also becomes 
divided into right and left chambers, and we 
get a four-chambered heart, having right and 
left auricles and right and left ventricles : at 
the same time the conus arteriosus and sinus 
venosus cease to exist as distinct chambers. 
The left auricle receives aerated blood from 
the lungs and passes it into the left ventricle, 
whence it is propelled through the system : the 


right auricle receives impure blood from the 


system, and passes it into the right ventricle to be pumped into the lungs for 
aeration. Thus the four-chambered heart of the higher Vertebrata is quite a 
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different thing from that of a Fish : in the latter the four chambers— sinus 
venosus, atrium, ventricle, and conus arteriosus — form a single longitudinal 
series, whereas in a Mammal, for instance, the four chambers constitute practic- 
ally a double heart, there being no direct communication between the auricle 
and ventricle of the right side, or respiratory heart, and those of the left side, or 
systemic heart. The modifications undergone by the arteries and veins in the 
higher Vertebrata will be best considered under the various classes. 

It will be noticed that there is a sort of rough correspondence between the 
blood-vessels of Craniata and those of the higher Worms. The sub-intestinal 
vein, heart, and ventral aorta together form a ventral vessel, the dorsal aorta 
a dorsal vessel, and the aortic arches transverse or commissural vessels. The 
heart might thus be looked upon as a portion of an original ventral vessel, which 
has acquired strongly muscular walls, and performs the whole function of 

propelling the blood. But in making such a 
A B comparison it has to be borne in mind that the 

direction of the current of the blood in the 
Craniata is exactly the opposite of that in 
the Annulata. 

The Uood of Craniata is always red, and is 
specially distinguished by the fact that the 
haemoglobin to which it owes its colour is not 
dissolved in the plasma as in most red-blooded 
Invertebrates, but is confined to certain cells 
called red blood-corpuscles (Fig. 74), which occur floating in the plasma in 
addition to, and in far greater numbers than, the leucocytes. They usually 
have the form of flat oval discs {A), the centre bulged out by a large nucleus 
{m,), but in Mammals {B) they are bi-concave, non-nucleated, and usually 
circular. The red corpuscles do not perform amoeboid movements. 

The colour of the blood varies with the amount of oxygen taken up by the 
hsemoglobin. When thoroughly aerated it is of a bright scarlet colour, but 
assumes a bluish-purple hue after giving up its oxygen to the tissues. Owing 
to the fact that oxygenated blood is usually found in arteries, it is often spoken 
of as arterial blood, while the non-oxygenated, purple blood, being usually 
found in veins, is called venous. But it must not be forgotten that an artery, 
e,g,, the ventral aorta or the pulmonary artery, may contain venous blood, 
and a vein, e.g., the pulmonary vein, arterial blood. The distinction between 
the two classes of vessels does not depend upon their contents, but upon their 
relation to the heart and the capillaries. 

In addition to the blood-vessels the circulatory system of Craniata contains 
lymph-vessels or lymphatics (Fig. 75, Ty.). In most of the tissues there is a 
network of interwoven with, but quite independent of, the 

blood-capillaries. From this network lymphatic vessels pass off, and finally 
discharge their contents into one or other of the veins. Manv of the lower 


Fig. 74. — Surface and edge views 
of red blood-corpuscles of Frog (^) 
and Man (B). nu, nucleus. (From 
Parker’s Biology.) 
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Craniata possess spacious lymph-simises surrounding the blood-vessels; and 
there are communications between the lymphatics and the coelome by means 
of minute apertures or stomata. The lymphatics contain a fluid called lymph, 
which is to all intents and purposes blood minus its red corpuscles. The lymph- 
plasma consists of the drainage from the tissues : it makes its way into the 
lymph capillaries, and thence into the lymphatics, which are all efferent 
vessels, conveying the fluid from the capillaries to the veins. Leucocytes are 
added to the plasma in bodies, called lymphatic glands, which occur in the 
course of the vessels. Valves may be present to prevent any flow of lymph 



Fig. 75.— Diagrammatical cross section of spinal cord, x, posterior funiculus ; 2, antero- 
lateral funiculus ; 3, spinal ganglion of dorsal (sensory) root ; 4, ventral (motor) root ; 5, central 
canal; 6, anterior commissure; 7, ventral motor cells; 8, ventral motor cells; 9, lateral 
nucleus ; 10, connector fibres. 

towards the capillaries, and in some cases the flow of the fluid is assisted by 
lymph-hearts, musculsiT dilatations in the course of certain of the vessels. The 
lymphatics of the intestine have an important function in the absorption of 
fats, and are known as lacteals (Ic.). 

The Nervous System attains in the higher vertebrates a structural com- 
plexity and functional co-ordination which are quite without parallel in the 
rest of the animal kingdom. As in other Chordata, it arises from a dorsal 
medullary groove ; the two edges of the groove fuse, forming a tube beneath them. 
This ectodermal tube sinks from the epidermis, becoming the longitudinal 
nerve-cord; its cavity is the neurocmle or characteristic axial canal. 

So far the agreement with the lower Chordata is complete, but a funda- 
mental advance is seen in the fact that at an early period— before the closure 
of the medullary groove — the anterior end of the longitudinal cord undergoes 
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a marked dilation and forms the rudiment of the brain, the rest becoming the 
spinal cord. Moreover, as growth goes on, a space appears in the mesoderm 
immediately surrounding the nervous system, and forms the neural or cerebro- 
spinal cavity already referred to (Fig. 57. c.s.c.), so that the longitudinal cord, 
instead of being solidly imbedded in mesoderm, lies in a well-marked and often 
spacious tube enclosed by the neural arches of the vertebra, and in front by 
the cranium (Fig. 57, B-D). 

The spinal cord (Fig. 76) is a thick-walled cylinder, continuous in front 
with the brain. It is traversed from end to end by the neurocoele, here a 



Fig. 76. —Transverse section of spinal cord. J, ventral fissure ; 2, dorsal fissure ; 3, central 
canal ; 4, 5, bridges connecting grey matter of right and left sides ; 6, 7, 8, white matter ; 9, 
dorsal root of spinal nerve ; 10, ventral root, a, b. dorsal horn of grey matter ,* c, Clarke's 
column ; e, ventral horn. {From Huxley's Physiology.) 

narrow central canal\mtA.hy a ciliated epithelium derived from the superficial 
layer of in-tumed ectodermal cells. The cord is made up of two kinds of 
tissue. Surrounding the central canal, and having a A- or X-shaped transverse 
section, is the grey matter *, it contains the nerve-cell nuclei and the synapses 
by which the nerve-impulses are passed on from one nerve-cell to the next. 
Superficial to the grey is i)it white matter, in which lie meduUated nerve- 
fibres running longitudinally, and so connecting various levels of the cord. 
Besides the conducting cells, the nerve-cord contains innumerable processes of 
supporting cells. 

From the sides of the coxdi iht spinal are given off ; one nerve is 
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given off to each somite, so that normally they arise in pairs. Each nerve 
runs out by two roots, a dorsal and a ventral. Each root arises from one of the 
horns of the grey matter, and the two mingle to form the trunk of the nerve, 
which emerges from the spinal canal usually between the arches of adjacent 
vertebrae. Nerve-cells of the dorsal root conduct to the coxA ..somatic sensory 
impulses from the skin and segmented mesoderm, and viscerosensory impulses 
from the unsegmented (lateral plate) mesoderm and from the derivatives of 
the endoderm. Impulses are interrupted on the dorsal root by a synapse in 
the dorsal ganglion. The ventral root similarly is made up of visceral and 
somatic components, but it carries motor tracts from the cord : there is no 
ganglion. Although the ventral root never carries sensory fibres, the dorsal 
root may carry motor fibres. The visceral motor component separates from the 
trunk, near the origin of the latter, from two roots, and enters a sympathetic 
ganglion] these ganglia are connected by paired longitudinal sympathetic 
trunks, which lie on each side of the aorta in the dorsal wall of the coelom. 
The post-ganglionic fibres may pass directly out from the ganglion to their 
terminations, or run some way along the sympathetic trunk first. The visceral 
motor system runs to the viscera, blood-vessels, etc., with the viscero-sensory 
system : the two together are termed the sympathetic system ; the viscero- 
motor alone is termed the autonomic system. The somatic motor fibres ran 
directly to their terminations, instead of passing on the impulses to another 
nerve-cell at a synapse in a ganglion, as do the other components. 

As already mentioned, the anterior end of the embryonic nervous system 
undergoes, at a very early period, a marked dilation, and becomes distinguished 
as the brain (Fig. 77). Constrictions appear in the dilated part and divide it 
into three bulb-like swellings or vesicles, the fore-brain {A, f.b.), mid-brain 
[m.b.) and hind-brain (h.b.). The fore-brain then becomes divided into a 
telencephalon anteriorly and a diencephalon posteriorly ; the mid-brain is 
unaltered, and is termed the mesencephalon ; a commissure on the anterior 
dorsal area of the hind-brain, the cerebellum, becomes so enlarged as to form 
virtually another division of the brain in most vertebrates, and the remainder 
of the hind-brain is termed the myelencephalon or medulla oblongata. Addi- 
tional constrictions appear in the medulla oblongata, giving it a segmented 
appearance ; but they disappear as development proceeds, and, whatever may 
be their significance, they have nothing to do with the main divisions of the 
adult organ. The original cavity of the brain becomes correspondingly divided 
into communicating chambers or ventricles. 

The chief divisions are the first, third, and fourth ventricles, which are 
respectively in the telencephalon, diencephalon, and medulla. 

In some Fishes the brain consists throughout life of these five divisions 
only, but in most cases the prosencephalon grows out into paired lobes, the 
right and left cerebral hemispheres {I-L, c.h,), each containing a cavity, the 
lateral ventricle, which communicates with the third ventricle (3) by a narrow 
, von. iL ■ . , . . . : H , ; 
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passage, the foramen of Monro (/. m). Moreover, each hemisphere gives off a 
forward prolongation, the olfactory btdb. In the embryo of some forms there 
is a median unpaired olfactory bulb, like that of Amphioxus. The part of the 
cerebral hemisphere with which the olfactory bulb is immediately related is 
the olfactory lobe {olf If 

The brain undergoes further complications by the unequal thickening of 
its walls. In the medulla oblongata the floor becomes greatly thickened 
(D, H, K), while the roof remains thin, consisting of a single layer of epithelial 
cells, assuming the character therefore of a purely non-nervous epithelial layer 
{ependyma). In the cerebellum the thickening takes place to such an extent 
that the epicoele is usually obliterated altogether. In the mid-brain the 
ventral wall is thickened in the form of two longitudinal bands, the crura 
cerebri [cr, crhf the dorsal wall in the form of paired oval swellings, the optic 
lobes [opt, L) : extensions of the neurocoele into the latter form the optic 
ventricles [G, opt. v.) : the median portion of the mid-brain ventricle is then 
called the iter [L) or aqueduct of Sylvius. In the diencephalon the sides become 
thickened, forming paired masses, the optic thalami (D, jF, o, th), the roof 
remains for the most part in the condition of a thin membrane {ependyma) 
composed of a single layer of cells, but part of it gives rise to a very peculiar 
adjunct of the brain, the pineal apparatus. This originates as an outgrowth, 
which consists typically of two narrow diverticula, one in front of the other, 
the anterior being the parietal organ, the posterior the pineal organ or epiphysis : 
these two parts may be developed independently, or the latter may originate 
by outgrowth from the former. The parietal organ in the Lampreys and some 
Reptiles develops an eye-like organ, the pineal eye [pn. e.) at its extremity, but 
is vestigal or absent in most other Vertebrates. The epiphysis is eye-like 
{parapineal eyepovly in Lampreys ; in other Vertebrates it is represented by a 
gland-like structure, the pineal body {pn. &.), connected by a hollow or solid 
stalk with the roof of the diencephalon. The term paraphysis is applied to a 
non-nervous outgrowth of the roof of the fore-brain developed in front of the 
epiphysis in the hinder region of the prosencephalon. The floor of the 
diencephalon grows downwards into a funnel-like prolongation, the infundi- 
bulum {inf.) : with this the pituitary diverticulum of the pharynx (p. 84) 
comes into relation, and there is formed, partly from the dilated end of the 
diverticulum, partly from the extremity of the infundibulum, a gland-like 
structure, the pituitary body or hypophysis {pt.), always situated immediately 
in front of the anterior extremity of the notochord and between the diverging 
posterior ends of the trabeculse. The hypophysis in higher Craniates appears 
to be of the nature of a ductless, internally secreting gland. In lower Craniata 
it consists of two distinct glandular parts, the one {saccus vasculosus) situated 
more dorsally and formed as an outgrowth of the infundibulum, the other 
{hypophysis proper) ventral and arising from the pharyngeal diverticulum. 

The telencephalon grows forward above the lamina terminalis, which lies 
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at the front end of the diencephalon and is the true anterior termination of the 
nerve-cord. Typically the t^ncephalon begins as a tube with thick lateral 
waUs of nervous tissue and thin dorsal and ventral non-nervous walls 
(Fig. 77a I.). In most vertebrates the bulging out of the growing lateral 
walls enlarges the cavity of the ventricle, leaving a narrow membranous area 
dorsaUy and ventrally, which is soon largely obscured by transverse commissures 
(Fig. 77ffl 2). During the further expansion of the telencephalon, there is a 
fusion of the intumed dorsal and ventral edges of each lateral waU, thus forming 
two cerebral hemispheres out of the unpaired end-brain vesicle (Fig. 77a 3). 




dorso-lateral 

wall 


ventro -laierai 
wall 



v.-l.w 

Fig. 77A, 


But in some fishes, especially teleosts, the dorsal part of the lateral wall, the 
pallium, grows outwards and downwards over the thickened ventral lateral 
wall (Fig. 4). In the teleosts this is carried so far that it forms a solid 
mass lying over the ventral part of the lateral wall. The roof of the ventricle 
is now formed by a huge expansion of the dorsal non-nervous wall uniting the 
medial edges of the paUium *** (Fig. 77a 5). 

In the preceding description the brain has been described as if its parts 
were in one horizontal plane ; but, as a matter of fact, at a very early period 
of development the anterior part becomes bent down over the end of the noto- 

* It Fas also been held that the non-nervotis roof of teleosts is developed by a degeneration of 
a part or the whole of the pallium * the teleost brain and the typical brain differ so greatly that -it 
is difficult to determine such questions of homology, but the investigators who have studied the 
fore-brain tracts have generally agreed that the teleost pallium is everted dorsally, while the 
typical pallium is introverted dorsally. 
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chord, so that the whole organ assumes a retort-shape, the axis of the fore-brain 
being strongly inclined to that of the hind-brain. The bend is known as the 
cerebral flexure : it is really permanent, but, as the hemispheres grow forward 
parallel to the hind-brain and the floor of the mid- and hind-brain thickens, it 
becomes obscure, and is not noticeable in the adult. 

The brain, like the spinal cord, is composed of grey and white matter, but 
the grey matter either forms a thin superficial layer or cortex, as in the hemi- 
spheres and cerebellum, or occurs as ganglionic masses surrounded by white 
matter. 

The whole cerebro-spinal cavity is lined with a tough membrane, the dura 
mater, and both brain and spinal cord are covered by a more delicate invest- 
ment, the pia mater : the space between the two contains a serous fluid. In 
the higher forms there is a delicate arachnoid membrane outside the pia, and in 
many cases the regions of the pia in immediate contact with the thin epithelial 
roofs of the diencephalon and medulla become greatly thickened and very 
vascular, forming in each case what is known as a choroid plexus. 

From the brain are given off the cranial or cerebral nerves. They are 
referred to as Nerves I — XII, as if they were a single series. This nomenclature 
is convenient, but has only a topographic basis. 

The majority of cranial nerves are each related to a particular myotome, 
and in primitive and embryonic forms are segmentally arranged. They 
contain components each having a functional unity. These segmental cranial 
nerves therefore develop in a manner essentially similar to the spinal nerves. 
But there are other cranial nerves which probably are not related to particular 
myotonies. 

The specialisation in the front end of vertebrates has made it difficult to 
recognise the primitive arrangement of cranial nerves. They are obscured by 
the growth, dorsally, of the brain and organs of special sense, and by the 
growth, ventrally, of the jaws and other visceral arches. It is important to 
remember that the segmentation of this visceral region is secondary, and 
therefore does not necessarily correspond to the fundamental segmentation of 
the head-somites. 

A typical segmental cranial nerve contains the following components 


dorsal root : 
somatic sensory 
viscerosensory 
special viscerosensory 
viscero-motor 
special viscero-motor 

ventral root : 
somatic motor 
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The confining of the viscero-motor component to the dorsal root is 
parallel to the condition in all somites, of Amphioxus, and may well be 
primitive. 

The nerves supplying the acoustico-lateral system are usually included in 
tables of cranial nerve components as the special somatic sensory component ; 
this is a controversial matter, which is discussed below. 

The origin from the brain, the peripheral termination, and function of the 
cranial nerves will now be described, beginning anteriorly (Fig. 78). The 
acoustico-lateral system will be dealt with separately. 

The Olfactory Nerve (I). — special sensory system running from the 
olfactory epithelium of the olfactory sac on each side, as a number of groups 
of fibres, the fila olfactoria, to the olfactory bulb. The olfactory tract is not 
a nerve, but a hollow outgrowth from the brain. 

In the nose of many air-breathing vertebrates, a special region of the 
olfactory sac is developed as the vomero-nasal organ, or organ of Jacobson ; it 
is innervated by a special branch of the olfactory nerve, for which in some 
forms there is a special development of the olfactory bulb. 

The nervus terminalis conveys sensory impulses from the skin and blood- 
vessels in the region medial to the olfactory bulbs. Its fibres run into the 
end-brain, and can be traced a long way posteriorly within the brain. 

The Optic Nerve (II). — This is not a true nerve, but a hollow outgrowth 
of the wall of the first primary vesicle from the chiasma in the ventral region 
of the diencephalon just in front of the infundibulum. Its nerve-cells run 
from the retina into the brain. 

The Oculomotor Nerve (III). — A motor nerve arising in the floor of the mid- 
brain to supply the inferior oblique and the mferior, internal, and superior 
rectus muscles of the eye. With this nerve run some visceral motor fibres 
through the ciliary ganglion which innervate the muscles of the ciliary process 
and iris forming the mechanism for accommodation of the lens and contraction 
of the pupil. 

The Trochlear or Pathetic Nerve (IV). — A motor nerve arising from the 
floor of the mid-brain behind the oculomotor to supply the superior oblique 
muscle of the eye. 

The Trigeminal Nerve (V). — This large nerve arises from the side either of 
the medulla or of the pons in close contact not only with the roots of the seventh 
nerve, but also with some large tracts of the acoustico-lateralis system. It 
is therefore difficult to dissociate the parts of this complex without examining 
microscopic sections. 

The fifth nerve, soon after leaving the brain, enters the trigeminal or 
Gasserian ganglion. There are three main branches of the true trigeminal 
nerve, of which two are somatic sensory in function and the third is both sensory 
and motor. Above the origin of the true trigeminal nerve, the profundus 
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fiefve runs out from the pyofundus g{zngliofi it is frequently included in 
descriptions of the trigeminal nerve, as the ramtis ophihalmims profundus. It 
has two branches : one runs forward over the eye and is somatic sensory ; 
the other joins the oculomotor nerve. 

The trigeminal proper sends one branch above the eye, the rtzfnus ophthulfn"- 
icus superficialis ; it sends one branch below the eye, the ramus maxillaris. 
The third main branch runs to the lower jav/ as the mandibular branch. It 
has somatic sensory and viscero-motor fibres : the latter may be termed the 
masticator nerve. 

The Abducent Nerve (VI).— A purely motor nerve arising from a column 
of cells in line with the nuclei of the oculomotor and trochlear nerves. It 
supplies the external rectus muscle and, in some forms, the retractor hulbce. 

The Facial Nerve (VII).— This is the first of the branchial nerves. The 
rami of each branchial nerve follow very similar courses. In Cyclostomes, 
each nerve has a branch to the dorsal skin area, a branch to the pharynx, 
and a branch to a gill-arch : these have, respectively, somatic sensory, 
viscero-sensory, and combined somatic and viscero-sensory and viscero-motor 
components. 

In Gnathostomes, the somatic sensory components, and with them the 
dorsal branch, are reduced or absent ; on the other hand, each nerve sends a 
new branch, the pre-trematic, to the gill-arch next in front. Typically, there 
is now a pharyngeal, one or more pre-trematics, and one or more post-trematics. 
All three divisions carry viscero-sensory fibres, but there is also a viscero-motor 
component in the post-trematic. 

The facial nerve arises from the geniculate ganglion. Its pharyngeal branch, 
the palatine, runs above the palato-quadrate bar. The pre-trematic, or pre- 
spiracular, supplies the lower jaw in fishes, but appears to be reduced in 
tetrapods. 

The post-trematic, or hyomandibular, is in two main parts. An anterior 
branch (interior mandibular of fishes, inferior mandibular of amphibia and 
reptiles) also supplies the lower jaw : it is this branch which is usually believed 
to have become the chorda tympani of mammals. 

The posterior post-trematic {hyoidean or jugular nerve) carries the viscero- 
motor component. 

In mammals the facial nerve is mainly motor in function, serving the 
muscles of the hyoid arch, the platysma, and muscles of facial expression. 
The sensory part consists of the chorda tympani, containing fibres to the 
anterior two-thirds of the tongue and secretory fibres to the salivary glands 
of the mucous membrane of the snout. In the higher mammals the gustatory 
area and the territory supplied by the sensory roots of the facial nerve have 
been considerably reduced, so that, as compared with a fish, the sensory function 
is smaller in extent than the motor. 
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The Auditory Nerve (VIII). — ^This is held to be a part of the acoustico- 
lateral system. 

The Glossopharyugeal Nerve (IX). — This nerve runs out under the auditory 
capsule from a ganglion which is distinct in lower forms, but closely apposed 
to that of the tenth in higher groups. Peripherally it is a typical branchial 
nerve. Except in Elasmobranchs, it is usually connected to the seventh nerve 
by an. anastomosis of viscero-sensory fibres {Jacobson's anastomosis). 

The Vagus or Pneumogastric Nerve (X). — very large nerve arising from 
the medulla by several roots. From it are given off nerves to the remaining 
gills, each nerve dividing into three branches which behave just like those of 
the ninth nerve. The nerve then continues down the body as the visceral 
branch to the oesophagus, stomach, heart, and swim-bladder or lung. 

The Spinal Accessory (XI). — ^This is part a of the vagus in fishes, but becomes 
a separate nerve in higher forms. In mammals its anterior or vagal portion 
supplies the muscles of the larynx (the recurrent laryngeal nerve), and its 
posterior or spinal part runs to the muscles of the neck. 

The Hypoglossal Nerve (XII). — This nerve arises from the ventral aspect of 
the medulla in the manner of a ventral motor root of a spinal nerve. It is 
purely motor in function, and supplies the muscles of the tongue and occasion- 
ally certain neck-muscles. In the amphibia its place is taken by the most 
anterior root of the second cervical, the first cervical being suppressed. In 
the higher mammals the nerve arises by two or more rootlets from the ventral 
side of the posterior portion of the medulla, and supplies the muscles of the 
tongue. It is formed by the fusion of roots from three or more precervical 
segments. 

We may now consider the relation between the nerves and the somites. 

Examination of primitive types has shown to which somite each segmental 
cranial nerve belongs, and has demonstrated that each head-somite has primi- 
tively a separate nerve-supply of all four components. This can be seen from 
the table on next page. 

As the table suggests, it is extremely probable that the oculomotor, troch- 
lear, and abducent hypoglossal nerves are the ventral roots to the first, second, 
and third somites respectively, and that the profundus, trigeminal, facial, and 
glosso-pharyngeal are the dorsal roots from the first, second, third, and fourth 
somites. 

In Petromyzon, the dorsal and ventral roots of somites immediately follow- 
ing the fifth are almost normally developed. The hypoglossal is formed in 
Petromyzon by a peripheral anastomosis of the somatic motor roots of the 
somites above the posterior end of the branchial region. The vagus, however, 
still supplies the visceral components to all the gill-openings behind the first. 

The segmental system in the ‘head is obscured in vertebrates more 
advanced than selachians, because each component tends to be especially 
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developed in one or two roots and to disappear in the rest. Thus the somatic 
sensory component of the trigeminal comes to supply the skm of most of the 
head, and to be correspondingly reduced in other cranial nerves. 

Table showing the Relation between Segmental Nerves and 
Somites of the Head 


NERVE. 

SOMITE 
to which the nerve 
runs. 

PETROMYZON. 

SELACHIAN. 

Ill 

First 

— 

v.m. 

Oculomotor 


s.m. 

s.m. 

Vi 

First 

s.s. 

s.s. 

Profundus 



\ v.s. 

IV 

Second 

s.m. 

s.m. 

Trochlear 




The rest of 




V 

Second 

s.s. 

s.s. 

Trigeminal 


v.m. 

v.m. 

VI 

Third 

s.m. 

s.m. 

Abducent 




VII 


s.s. 

— 

Facial 

Third 

v.s. 

v.s. 



v.m. 

v.m. 


These nerves are pre-otic in position ; the remainder, behind the ear region, are post-otic. 


— 

Fourth ( 

— . 

(fourth somite dis- 
appears) 

IX 

Fourth 

s.s. 

(s.s. in a few cases) 

Glossopharyngeal 


v.s. 

v.s. 



v.m. 

v.m. 

First ventral spinal root 

Fourth and Fifth 

s.m. 

(fifth somite dis- 




appears) 

X 

Fifth 

s.s. 

(s.s. in a few cases) 



v.s. 

v.s. 

Vagus 


v.m. 

v.s. 

2nd ventral spinal root 

Sixth 

s.m. 

. — . 

of Cyclostomes : hypo- 




glossal of Gnatho- 

Sixth and several sub- 

s.m. 

s.m. 

.stomes 

sequent somites 




S.S., V.S., v,m., SMI., indicate the presence of somatic sensory, viscero-sensory, viscero-motor, 
and somatic motor components, respectively. The table is a statement of the results of work by 
J. B. Johnston, Norris and Hughes, and J. Z. Young among more recent investigators. 

The two special visceral components are developed from normal visceral components in some 
segments and therefore are not specially mentioned in the table. 

See Johnston, J. B., Morph, Jahrh., vob 34, 1905, pp. 149-203 ; Norris, H. W., and Hughes, 
Sally B., Journ, Comp, Neurol., vol, 31, 1920, pp. 293-404; Young, J. Z., Q, /. Micr. Sci., 

3:93i» pp- 49X~536 : I933> PP- 571 - 624 . 
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Some special points can now be considered. 

J. Z. Young has pointed out that the viscero-motor component only runs 
out with the ventral root in cases where the dorsal and ventral roots coalesce 
peripherally — that is, in the first cranial somite and in the spinal roots of 
Gnathostomes. Where the roots remain separate, as in somites after the first 
in the vertebrate head, the viscero-motor component runs out with the dorsal 
root. This condition is found in all somites of Amphioxus, and is probably 
primitive, as has been said. 

The number of segments which compose a vertebrate “ head,'* and include 
the cranial nerves, is not the same throughout. It varies from four in the 
Cyclostomes to nine in some Elasmobranchs, six in modern Amphibia, and eight 
in Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals. Since modern Amphibia have only ten 
intracranial nerves, while some fossil forms had twelve, it is possible that the 
" head of modern Amphibia has been secondarily reduced. 

If the dorsal roots of the head are held to be primitively intersegmental — 
which seems to be the condition in the trunk — then the nervus terminalis might 
be considered the dorsal root in front of the first somite. The other dorsal 
roots would then belong to the intersegment behind the somite to which 
they run. 

The Acoustico-Lateral System. — ^This consists of the lateral-line, 
vestibular, and auditory nerves; the two latter are believed to be special 
developments of the lateral-line system. 

The lateralis nerves are confined to the Agnatha, the fishes, and water- 
living Amphibia. They arise from two roots, one above the seventh nerve, 
and the other above the ninth and tenth nerves. Outside the brain they 
enter distinct lateralis ganglia. 

Peripherally, they are closely associated with some branch of the somatic 
sensory system, where there is one available. Stensio has shown, in the fossil 
Cyclostome Cephalaspis, that the lateralis nerves only joined segmental com- 
ponents some distance from the central nervous system. 

In the embryo it is found that the placodes which give rise to the lateralis 
nerves differ in position from those giving rise to all other sensory components. 
It is stated, however, that the lateralis placodes are at first segmental in 
position. 

It seems therefore reasonable to consider the lateralis system as a special 
somatic sensory component of the head ; but it remains doubtful whether this 
component develops in relation to the somites, or is primitively separate from 
the segmental cranial nerves. 

If the lateralis system is regarded as segmental, the superficial ophthalmic 
and buccal branches are considered an extension from the seventh nerve. All 
other lateralis branches are held to be components of the segmental nerves 
which they accompany from the brain (see Fig. 79). 
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Fig. 79. 

^ j.x,„ -aiofinn nf ¥hf^ lateral-line canal to the scales on the body of Perea 
„ Iv diagrams S OWI J^ section » B, scales and canal seen in side view. a. bridp of scale 
fl^vioiihs. A. lon&tuai^ sec , ^ e*. epidermis ; i.c. lateral-line canal ; l.«. lateral- 

rnlrV:io" glSfo? e xteiaf opLing of canal ; p.s. posterior edge of scale ; 

<r o sense or^an in canal. i i xt» • 

' TT Diaeram of the head of Amia calva showing the system of lateral-line can^s and their 
Allis') b buccal branch of facial nerve ; g. dorsal branch of glossopharyngeal . 
new of • ii lateral-line of trunk ; l.v. lateral-line of vagus ; md. man- 

^i^.l • fc ^nal p. pit organs on body : po. postorbital canal ; ps. pi^t organs 

on t^ Sad!’ so 6 :SS?orbital canJ^sn./.Wrior ophthalmic branch of facial, f. temporal 
canal. 
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Sympathetic System of the Head. — In Petromyzon a longitudinal sympa- 
thetic cord connects the seventh and tenth visceral sensory components ; it 
then runs back above the branchial region. In Selachians there is no such 
longitudinal connection. In some Teleosts there is a direct connection between 
both visceral components of each cranial segment ; it runs to all dorsal roots 
and to the oculomotor nerve. In Tetrapods also the cranial sympathetic 
nerves become linked up, but not in so direct a fashion. Presumably the 
longitudinal connections have been achieved independently in the three 
cases. 



Fig. 79. 

III. Dorsal view of Pteroplatcda valenciemiii, showing the great development of the lateral line 
organs in this species, de. endolymphatic openings ; pv, pectoral fin ; plv. pelvic fin ; sc, spine ; 
sp. spiracle. (From Goodrich, Veriehraia Craniata, 1909.) 

Sensory Organs. — ^The whole surface of the body forms an organ of touch, 
but special tactile organs are more or less widely distributed. End-buds con- 
sist of ovoidal groups of sensory cells supplied by a special nerve : touch-cells 
(Fig. 80, A) are nerve-cells occurring in the dermis at the termination of a 
sensory nerve : touch-corpuscles (.B) are formed of an ovoidal mass of connec- 
tive-tissue containing a ramified nerve, the terminal branches of which end 
in touch-cells : Pacinian corpuscles (C) consist of a terminal nerve-branch 
surrounded by a complex laminated sheath. Touch-corpuscles and Pacinian 
bodies are found only in the higher forms. 

In Fishes, characteristic sense-organs are present, known as the neuromast- 
organs or organs of the lateral-line. Extending along the sides of the trunk 
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and tail is a longitudinal streak, due to the presence either of an open groove 
or of a tube sunk in the epidermis, and continued on to the head in the form 
of branching grooves or canals (Fig. 79). These organs, and also certain 
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Fig. 80.— a, tactile spot from skin of Frog. a. touch-cells; b. epidermis; N, nerve. B, 
tactile corpuscle from dermal papilla of human hand. a. connective-tissue investment; b, 
touch-cells; n, n', n", n'", nerve. C, Pacinian corpuscle from back of Duck. A, neuraxis; 
]K. central knob and surrounding cells ; L, Q. investing layers ; N 5 , medullary sheath of nerve- 
fibre, (From Wiedersheim’s VeYtehmta.) 


others in the form of pits or of unbranched canals, are lined with epithelium, 
some of the cells of which are arranged in groups, the neuromasts, and 
have the form characteristic of sensory cells produced at their free ends 
into hair-like processes : they are innervated by the lateral nerve, and in 

the head, by the seventh and 
sometimes also the ninth nerve. 
At their first appearance in the 
embryo the organs of the lateral 
line are distinct, segmentally- 
arranged patches of sensory epi- 
thelium in intimate connection 
with the ganglia of the third, 
fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth 



Fig. 81.' — A> vertical section of one of the papillae 
of the tongue of a Mammal, d, sub-mucosa ; e. epi- 
thelium; n. nerve-hbres ; t. taste-buds. B, two 
taste-buds, c, covering cells shown in lower bud; 
d. sub-mucosa ; e. epithelium of tongue ; m, sensory 
processes; n. internal sensory cells shown in upper 
bud. (From Foster and Shore's 


nerves. Cutaneous sense-organs 
of the lateral-line system, having 
at first a metameric arrange- 
ment, also occur in the aquatic 
Amphibia. 
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The function of the neuromast-organs has been shown to be to enable the' 
animal to detect vibrations in the water of too low a frequency to form a sound 
capable of perception by the ear. 

The sense of taste has for its special organs taste-buds (Fig. 8i), similar 
in general character to the end-buds in the skin, and composed of groups of 
narrow rod-shaped cells. In Fishes these are widely distributed in the mouth 
and branchial cavities, also on the outer surface of the head, and in some 
Fishes over almost the whole surface of the body. In higher Craniates they 



Fig. 82. — Epithelial 
cells of olfactory mucous 
membrane. A, of Lam- 
prey ; B, of Salamander. 
E. interstitial cells ; R. 
olfactory cells. (From 
Wiedersheim's Verte- 
brata.) 


a 



Fig. 83.' — Diagrammatic horizontal section 
of the eye of Man. c. cornea ; C/j. choroid 
(dotted) ; C, P. ciliary processes ; e. c. epi- 
thelium of cornea ; b. cj. conjunctiva ; f.o. 
yellow spot; J. iris; L. lens; O. N. optic 
nerve ; os. ora serrata ; 0 — x. optic axis ; 
p. c. R. anterior non- visual portion of retina ; 
P, E. pigmented epithelium (black) ; R. retina ; 
sp. 1 . suspensory ligament ; ScL sclerotic ; F. H. 
vitreous chamber. (From Foster and Shore’s 
Physiology.) 


are chiefly confined to the epithelium of the tongue and soft palate, and are 
supplied mainly by branches of the glossopharyngeal. 

The olfactory organ is typically a sac-like invagination of the skin of the 
snout, anterior to the mouth, and communicating with the exterior by an 
aperture, the external nostrik It is paired in all Craniata, except Cyclostomes, 
in which there is a single olfactory sac, supplied, however, by paired olfactory 
nerves. The sac is lined by the olfactory mucous membrane or Schneiderian 
membrane, the epithelium of which contains peculiar, elongated sensory cells 
(Fig. 82), their free ends often produced into hair-like processes. In the 
Dipnoi and all higher groups the posterior end of each sac communicates with 
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the cavity of the mouth by an aperture called the -posterior nostril, and an 
analogous communication occurs in the case of the unpaired organ of the 
Hags {vide p. 142). 

In many air-breathing Vertebrates there is formed an offshoot from the 
olfactory organ, which, becoming separated, forms a distinct sac lined with 
olfactory epithelium and opening into the mouth. This is Jacobson’s organ : 
it is supplied by the olfactory and trigeminal nerves. 

The paired eye is a more or less globular structure, lying in the orbit, and 
covered externally by a thick coat of cartilage or of dense fibrous tissue, the 
optic capsule or sclerotic (Fig. 83, Scl.). On the outer or exposed portion of 
the eye the sclerotic is replaced by a transparent membrane, the cornea (c.), 
formed of a peculiar variety of connective-tissue, and covered on both its outer 
and inner faces by a layer of epithelium. The whole external coat of the 
eye has thus the character of an opaque spherical case — the sclerotic, having 
a circular hole cut in one side of it and fitted with a transparent window, the 
cornea. The curvature of the cornea is not the same as that of the sclerotic ; 
the former is almost flat in Fishes, but bulges outwards in terrestrial Vertebrates. 

T iniri g the sclerotic is the second coat of the eye— the choroid {ch.) — formed 
of connective-tissue abundantly supplied with blood-vessels. At the junction 
of sclerotic and cornea, it becomes continuous with a circular membrane (I), 
placed behind but at some distance from the cornea, and called the iris. This 
latter is strongly pigmented, the colour of the pigment varying greatly in 
different species, and giving, as seen through the transparent cornea, the 
characteristic colour of the eye. The iris is perforated in the centre by a 
circular or slit-like aperture, the pupil, which, in the entire eye, appears like 
a black spot in the middle of the coloured portion. Except in Fishes, the pupil 
can be enlarged by the action of a set of radiating unstriped muscle-fibres 
contained in the iris, and contracted by a set of circular fibres ; and the anterior 
or outer portion of the choroid, where it joins the iris, is thrown into radiating 
folds, the ciliary processes {C. P.), containing unstriped muscular fibres, the 
ciliary muscle. 

Lining the choroid and forming the innermost coat of the eye is a delicate 
semi-transparent membrane, the retina (R.), covered on its outer or choroidal 
surface with a layer of black pigment (P. E.). It extends as far as the outer 
ends of the ciliary processes, where it appears to end in a wavy line, the ora 
serrata {0. s.) : actually, however, it is continued as a very delicate membrane 
{p. c. R.) over the ciliary processes and the posterior face of the iris. The optic 
nerve ( 0 . N.) pierces the sclerotic and choroid and becomes continuous with 
the retina, its fibres spreading over the inner surface of the latter. Microscopic 
examination shows that these fibres, which form the innermost layer of the 
retina (Fig. 84, 0. n.). turn outwards and become connected with a layer of 
nerve-cells {n. c.). External to these come other layers of nerve-cells and 
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granules, supported by a framework of delicate fibres, and finally, forming the 
outer surface of the retina proper, a layer of bodies which correspond to modified 
sensory cells and are called, from their shape, the rods and cones [r). These 
are placed perpendicularly to the surface of the retina, and their outer ends are 
imbedded in a single layer of hexagonal pigment-cells, loaded with granules of 
the black pigment already referred to. 

Immediately behind and in close contact with the iris is the transparent 
biconvex lens (Fig. 83, L.), formed of concentric layers of fibres, each derived 




Fig. 84. — Diagram of the retina, the supporting structures to the left, the nervous and epithelial 
elements to the right, a — d, fibrous supporting structures; gr.gr'. granular layers; n.c., n.c'., 
n.c"., n.c'". nerve-cells ; nu. nuclear layer of rods and cones ; o. n. fibres of optic nerve ; r. rods 
and cones. (From Wiedersheim's Vertebrata, after Stohr.) 

from a single cell. The lens is enclosed in a delicate capsule, attached by a 
suspensory ligament {sp. 1 .) to the ciliary processes. The suspensory ligament 
exerts a pull upon the elastic lens so as to render it less convex than when 
left to itself ; when the ciliary muscles contract they draw the suspensory liga- 
ment towards the iris, relaxing the ligament and allowing the lens to assume, 
fiiore or less completely, its normal curvature. It is in this way that the 
accommodation of the eye to near and distant objects is effected. 

The space between the cornea in front and the iris and lens behind is called 
the aqueous ckamber of the eye, and is fiUed by a watery fluid — the aqueous 
humour. The main cavity of the eye, bounded in front by the lens and the 
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ciliary processes and for the rest of its extent by the retina, is called the 
,ilJm ohamhr [V. H). and is filled by a gelatinous substance, the mtreom 

^”e cornea, aqueous humour, lens, and vitreous humour together constitute 
the dioptric apparatus of the eye, and serve to focus the rays of hght from ex- 
ternal objects on the retina. The iris is the diaphragm by which the amount 
of light entering the eye is regulated. The percipient portion or actual organ 
of sight is the retina, or, more strictly, the layer of rods and cones. The 
great peculiarity of the vertebrate eye, as compared with that of a Cephalopod 
fvol. I Section IX), to which it bears a close superficial resemblance, is that 
the sensory cells form the outer instead of the inner layer of the retina, so that 
the ravs of light have to penetrate the remaining layers before affecting them. 

The mode of development of the eye is as characteristic as its structure. 
At an early stage of development a hoUow outgrowth— the of tic vesicle (Fig. 
g, ^ opt ^ )_is given off from each side of the fore-brain {dien.) . It extends 
towards the side of the head, where it meets with an inpushmg of the ecto- 
derm iinv. 1.) which deepens and forms a pouch, and finally, separating from 
the ectoderm, a closed sac (B. 1.) with a very small cavity and thick walls. 
This sac is the rudiment of the lens ; as it enlarges it pushes against the optic 
vesicle, and causes it to become invaginated (B) ; the single-layered optic vesicle 
thus becomes converted into a two-layered optic cup {opt. c., opt. c'), its cavity, 
originally continuous with the diacoele, becoming obliterated. The invagina- 
tion of the vesicle to form the cup does not take place symmetrically, but 
obliquely from the external (posterior) and ventral aspect of the vesicle, so 
that the optic cup is incomplete along one side where there is a cleft the 
choroid /sswre— afterwards more or less completely closed by the union of its 
edges The outer layer of the optic cup becomes the pigmentary layer of the 
retina ; from its inner layer the rest of that membrane, including the rods 
and cones, is formed. The stalk of the optic cup occupies, in the embryonic 
eye, the place of the optic nerve, but the actual fibres of the nerve are formed 
as backward growths from the nerve-cells of the retina to the brain. 

During the formation of the lens, mesoderm grows in between the pouch 
from which it arises and the external ectoderm ; from this the main substance 
of the cornea and its inner or posterior epithelium are formed, the adjacent 
ectoderm becoming the external epithelium. Mesoderm also makes its way 
into the optic cup, through the choroid fissure, and becomes the vitreous 
humour. Lastly, the mesoderm immediately surrounding the optic cup is 
differentiated to form the choroid, the iris, and the sclerotic. 

Thus the paired eye of Vertebrates has a threefold origin ; the sclerotic, 
choroid, iris, vitreous, and the greater part of the cornea are mesodermal . 
the lens and external epithelium of the cornea are derived from the ectoderm 
of the head: the retina and optic nerve are developed from a hollow 
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pouch of the brain, and are, therefore, in their ultimate origin, ectodermal. 
The sensory cells of the retina— the rods and cones, although not directly 
formed from the external ectoderm, as in Invertebrates, are ultimately traceable 
into the superficial layer of ectoderm, since they are developed from the inner 
layer of the optic vesicle, which is a prolongation of the inner layer of the 
brain, and the latter is continuous before the closure of the medullary groove 
with the ectoderm covering the general surface of the body. 

The eye-ball is moved by six muscles (Fig. 86). Four of these arise from 
the inner wall of the orbit, and pass, diverging as they go, to their insertion 
round the equator of the eye. One of them is dorsal in position, and is called 



Fig. 85.— Early (A) and later (B) stages in the de- 
velopment of the eye of a Craniate, dzen. dien- 
cephalon ; ifw. L invagination of ectoderm to form 
lens ; L lens ; opt. c. outer, and opt. c'. inner layer of 
optic cup; opt. $t. optic stalk; opt. v. optic vesicle; 
ph. phar^mx ; pty. pituitary body. (Altered from 
Marshall.) 



the eye of a Skate (semi-diagram- 
matic). iJi. oculomotor nerve ; IV. 
trochlear ; VI. abducent, e. r. pos- 
terior rectus ; i. o. inferior oblique ; 
in. r. inferior rectus ; i. r. anterior 
rectus ; or. wall of orbit ; s. o. 
superior oblique ; s. r. superior rectus. 


the superior rectus [s. r.), a second ventral the inferior rectus {in. r.), a third 
anterior, the anterior or internal rectus {i. r.), and a fourth posterior, the posterior 
or external rectus {e. r.). The usual names (internal and external) of the two 
last-named muscles originate from their position in Man, where, owing to the 
eye looking forwards instead of outwards, its anterior surface becomes internal, 
its posterior surface external. The two remaining muscles usually arise from 
the anterior region of the orbit, and are inserted respectively into the dorsal 
and ventral surface of the eye-ball. They are the superior {s. 0.) and inferior 
oblique {i. 0.) muscles. 

The median or pineal eye (Fig. 87) is formed, in certain cases, from the distal 
end of the parietal organ already mentioned. It has the form of a rounded 
capsule, the outer or anterior portion of the waU of which is a lens (Z.) formed 
of elongated cells, while its posterior portion has the character of a retina 
(M. r.). The latter has a layer of nerve-fibres on its outer and one of rod- 
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like visual elements (r.) on its inner surface ; it thus agrees with the usual types 
of invertebrate retina, and not with that of the paired eye. 

The organ of hearing, like that of sight, presents quite peculiar features. 
It arises in the embryo as a paired invagination of the ectoderm in the region 
of the hind-brain, a shallow depression being formed which deepens and be- 
comes flask-shaped, and finally, as a rule, loses its connection with the external 
ectoderm, forming a closed sac surrounded by mesoderm. At first simple, it 
soon becomes divided by a constriction into dorsal and ventral compartments. 



Fig, 87. — Section of the pineal eye of Sphenodon. blood-vessel ; h. cavity of eye, filled 
with fluid ; k. connective-tissue capsule ; 1. lens ; M. molecular layer of retina ; r, layer of rods 
and cones ; si, nerve ; x. cells in nerve. (From Wiedersheim’s Vertebrata, after Baldwin Spencer.) 

The dorsal compartment is differentiated into an irregular chamber, the utriculus 
(Fig. 88, u), and usually, three tubes, the semicircular canals. Of these two, 
the anterior {ca.) and posterior {cp) canals, are vertical in position and have 
their adjacent limbs united, so that the two canals have only three openings 
between them into the utriculus : the third or external canal {ce) is horizontal, 
and opens into the utriculus at either end. Each canal is dilated at one of its 
ends into an ampulla {aa., ae,, ap), placed anteriorly in the anterior and external 
canals, posteriorly in the posterior canal. 
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The ventral compartment of the auditory sac is called the sacculus (s.) : 
it gives off posteriorly a blind pouch, the cochlea (Z.), which attains considerable 
dimensions in the higher classes ; while from its inner face is given off a narrow 
tube, the endolymphatic duct {de,), which either ends blindly or opens on the 

dorsal surface of the head. The utricle and 



Fig. 88. — Externai view of organ 
of hearing of Craniata (semi-dia- 
grammatic), aa. ampulla of an- 
terior canal ; ae. oi horizontal 
canal ; ap. of posterior canal ; ass. 
apex of superior utricular sinus ; 
ca. anterior, ce. horizontal, cp. pos- 
terior semi-circular canal ; cws. 
canal uniting sacculus with utri- 
culus ; de. endolymphatic duct ; 
/. cochlea ; rec. utricular recess ; s. 
sacculus ; se. endolymphatic sac ; 
sp. posterior utricular sinus; ss. 
superior utricular sinus ; ti. utri- 
culus. (From Wiedersheim's Verte- 
hrafa,) 


saccule are sometimes imperfectly differen- 
tiated, and are then spoken of together as 
the membranous vestibule. 

Patches of sensory cells (Fig. 89, ae .) — 
elongated cells produced into hair-like pro- 
cesses {a. h.) — occur in the ampulla and in 
the utricle and saccule : they are known as 
maculce acusticcB and crisicB acusticm (c. f .) , 



Fig. 89. — Longitudinal section through an am- 
pulla. a. e. auditory epithelium ; a. h. auditory hairs ; 
c. part of semi-circular canal ; cr. crista acustica ; ct, 
connect! ve-t issue ; e, i. epithelium ; n. nerve ; w. 
junction with utriculus. (From Foster and Shore’s 
Physiology .) 


and to them the fibres of the auditory nerve [n.) are distributed. A fluid, 
the endolymph, fills the whole of the auditory organ or membranous labyrinth, 
and in it are formed otoliths of varying size and number. There is every reason 
for thin king that the labyrinth, like the otocysts or statocysts in the lower 
animals, functions as an organ of equilibration as well as of hearing. 

As the membranous labyrinth develops in the embryo, it becomes surrounded 
and enclosed by the auditory capsule, the cartilage of which adapts itself to 
the form of the labyrinth, presenting a large excavation for the utricle and 
saccule and tunnel-like passages for the canals. The auditory organ does not, 
however, fit tightly into this system of cavities, but between it and the cartilage 
is a space, filled by a fluid called perilymph, which acts as a buffer to the delicate 
organ floating in it. 
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The early history of the auditory apparatus in the embryo shows that it 
belongs to the same series of structures as the lateral-line system, of which 
it may be regarded as a highly specialised part. 

The parts so far mentioned constitute the inner ear, and this is all the 
auditory apparatus that fishes possess (except for such accessory apparatus as 
the Weberian ossicles found in certain teleosts (see page 280)). The change 
from water to land when the first tetrapoda arose was profound, and affected 
the whole organism in many directions, among them that of hearing. Sound 
vibrations had to be conveyed through the air instead of the denser medium of 
water. The first new acquisition was a membrane, the ear-drum, which 
enclosed a space, the middle ear, lying external to the inner ear. To transmit 
the sound-waves impinging on the ear-drum some apparatus was required, 
and this was effected by a transference of function of the upper member of the 
hyoid arch. No longer required in jaw suspension owing to the acquired 
autostyly (or autosystyly), the hyo-mandibular element came into relation with 
the inner ear at its medial end, and with the ear-drum at its outer end, and hence- 
forth is known as the columella auris (amphibia, reptiles, and birds) and in mam- 
mals as the stapes (see Figs. 295, 640). The final, and highest, stage of hearing 
is reached by the mammals when two more elements change their function 
and are drawn into the middle ear. This time it is from the upper and lower 
jaws that the bones are obtained. Owing to the hinge of the jaws now being 
supplied by the articulation of the dentary to the squamosal, the quadrate 
and articular are set free, and become modified and drawn into the middle ear 
as the incus and malleus, respectively, to form with the stapes a chain of three 
bones, the auditory ossicles (see Fig. 640). The passage from the ear-drum to 
the exterior is known as the outer ear. 

There is now complete evidence both palaeontological and embryological, 
to show a continuous evolutionary change in the ear region from fish to mammal. 

Urinogenital Organs. — In all Craniata there is so close a connection between 
the organs of renal excretion and those of reproduction that the two systems 
are conveniently considered together as the urinogenital organs. 

Speaking generally, the excretory organ consists of three parts, all paired 
and situated along the dorsal wall of the ccelome ; the fore-kidney or pronephros 
(Fig. 91, A, p. nph), the mid-kidney or mesonephros {ms. nph.), and the 
hind-kidney or metanephros {mt. nph.). Each of these is provided with a 
duct, the pro- {pn. d), meso- {m, sn, d,), or meta-nephric {mt. n. d.) duct, which 
opens into the cloaca. The gonads {gon.) lie in the coelome suspended to its 
dorsal wall by a fold of peritoneum : in some cases their products are dis- 
charged into the coelome and make their exit by genital pores, but more usually 
the pronephric duct in the female assumes the functions of an oviduct and 
the mesonephric duct in the male those of a spermiduct {cf, p. 120). The pro- 
nephros is almost always functionless in the adult, and usually disappears 
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altogether. The mesonephros is generally the functional kidney in the lower 
Craniata, in which, as a rule, no metanephros is developed, and the meso- 
nephric duct, in addition to carrying the seminal fluid of the male, acts as a 
ureter. In the higher forms the mesonephros atrophies, and the metanephros 
is the functional kidney, the metanephric duct becoming the true ureter. 

The kidney — meso- or meta-nephros — of the adult is a massive gland of a 
deep red colour made up of convoluted urinary tubules (Fig. 90), separated 
from one another by connective-tissue containing an abundant supply of blood- 
vessels. The tubules are lined by a single layer of glandular epithelial cells 
(B, C), and each ends blindly in a globular dilatation, the Malpighian capsule 
{A, gl,), lined with squamous epithelium. In many of the lower Craniata, a 


A 



Fig. 90. — A, part of a urinary tubule with blood-vessels, ai, artery ; gl. Malpighian capsule 
containing glomerulus ; v. veinlet returning blood from capillary network (to the right) to vein 
vi . ; va, afferent vessel of glomerulus ; ve, efferent vessel. B, longitudinal, and C, transverse 
sections of urinary tubules, a, secreting part of tubules ; b. conducting part of tubules ; 
c. capillaries ; n, nuclei. (From Foster and Shore’s Physiology .) 


branch goes off from the tubule, near the Malpighian capsule, and, passing to 
the ventral surface of the kidney, ends in a ciliated funnel-like body (Fig. gi A, 
nst.), resembling the nephrostome of a worm, and, like it, opening into the 
coelome. At their opposite ends the tubules join with one another, and finally 
discharge into the ureter. 

The renal arteries branch extensively in the kidney, and give off to each 
Malpighian capsule a minute afferent artery (Fig. 90, /I, va) ; this pushes 
the wall of the capsule before it, and breaks up into a bunch of looped capillaries, 
called the glomerulus, suspended in the interior of the capsule. The blood is 
carried off from the glomerulus by an efferent vessel {ve), which joins the general 
capillary system of the kidneys, forming a network over the urinary tubules : 
finally, the blood is returned from this network to the renal vein. The watery 
constituents of the urine are separated from the blood in traversing the glomer- 
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ulus, and, flowing down the tubule, take up and dissolve the remaining con- 
stituents — urea, uric acid, etc. — which are secreted by the cells of the tubules. 




Fig. 91. — Diagram illustrating the development of the urinogenital organs of Craniata. A, 
development of pronephros and pronephric duct; B, atrophy of pronephros, development of 
mesonephros ; C, difierentiation of pro- and mesonephric ducts ; D, development of metanephros ; 
male type; E, female type. al. hi, allantoic bladder; an. anus; cl. cloaca; gon. gonad; int. 
intestine ; m. c, Malpighian capsule ; ms, n. d. mesonephric duct ; ms. nph. mesonephros ; mt. %. d. 
metanephric duct ; mt. nph. metanephros ; nst. nephrostome ; ov. ovary ; p. n. d, and sg. d. 
pronepjnric duct; p. nph. pronephros; t. testis; v. e. vasa efferentia. 

The development of the kidney reveals a resemblance to the coelomoducts 
of Annulata which would hardly be suspected from its adult structure. The 
pronephros (Fig. 91, A, p. nph.) originates as a small number of coiled tubes 
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formed from mesoderm in the body-wall at the anterior end of the coelome; 
they are arranged metamerically, and each opens into the coelome by a ciliated 
funnel {nst.). Obviously such tubes are coelomoducts : their chief peculiarity 
is that their outer ends do not open directly on the exterior, but into a longi- 
tudinal tube, the pronephric or segmental duct {sg. d.), which passes backwards, 
and discharges into the cloaca. It seems probable that this arrangement is to 
be explained by supposing that the coelomoducts originally opened externally 
into a longitudinal groove, which, by the apposition of its edges, was converted 
into a tube. All the tubules of the pronephros open, by their ciliated funnels, 
into the narrow anterior end of the coelome, into which projects a branch of 
the aorta ending a single large glomerulus. 

The pronephros soon degenerates, its tubules losing their connection with 
the pronephic duct (B), but in the meantime fresh tubules appear in the 
segments posterior to the pronephros, and together constitute the mesonephros 
or Wolffian body (R, ms, nph.), from which the permanent kidney is formed 
in most of the lower Craniata. The mesonephric tubules open at one end 
into the pronephric duct {sg, d,), at the other by ciliated funnels {nst,), into the 
ccelome ; a short distance from the funnel each gives off a blind pouch, which 
dilates at the end and forms a Malpighian capsule {m, c.), and a branch from the 
aorta entering it gives rise to a glomerulus. 

In some forms the pronephric duct now becomes divided by a longitudinal 
partition into two tubes : one retains its connection with the mesonephros and 
is known as the mesonephic or Wolffian duct (C, ms, n, d.) : the other has no 
connection with the tubules, but opens into the coelome in the region of the 
vanishing pronephros, and is called the MilUerian duct {p. n, d.). In some 
Craniata the Mullerian appears quite independently of the Wolfhan duct : 
the latter is then simply the pronephric duct after the union with it of the 
mesonephric tubules. 

In the higher Vertebrata, from Reptiles to Mammals, a diverticulum 
(D, E, mt. n, d,) is given off from the posterior end of the Wolffian duct, which 
grows forwards and becomes connected with the hindmost tubules. In this 
way is formed a metanephros {mt, nph,), which forms the permanent kidney 
and a metanephric duct {mt. n. d,), which gives rise to the ureter. The Wolffian 
body ceases to discharge a renal function, and becomes a purely vestigial organ. 

In many Fishes there is a dilatation of the mesonephric duct, the urinary 
bladder, which serves as a receptacle for the urine. In the higher Craniata the 
ventral wall of the cloaca sends off a ^oneh, the allantoic bladder {al, bl.), which 
serves the same purpose, although morphologically an entirely different structure. 

The gonads {gon.) are developed as ridges growing from the dorsal wall 
of the coelome and covered by coelomic epithelium, from the cells of which, as 
in so many of the lower animals, the ova and sperms are derived. The testis 
consists of crypts or tubules, lined with epithelium, and usually discharging their 
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products through delicate vasa efferentia [D, v. e.) into the Wolffian duct, but 
in some groups" into the ccelome. The sperms are always motile. The ovary 
is formed of a basis of connective-tissue or stroma, covered by epithelium, 
certain of the cells of which become enlarged to form ova. In the majority of 
cases the ova are discharged from the surface of the ovary into the ccelome 
and thus into the open ends of the Mullerian ducts [E, p. n. d.), which thus 
function simply as oviducts, having no connection in the adult with the urinary 
system. In some groups the ova, like the sperms, are shed into the coelome 
and escape by the genital pores, and in many bony Fishes the ovary is a hollow 
organ, as in Arthropoda, discharging its ova into an internal cavity, whence 
they are carried off by a duct continuous with the gonad. 

A few Craniata are normally hermaphrodite, but the vast majority are 
dioecious, hermaphroditism occurring, however, occasionally as an abnormality. 

In close topographical relation with the urinogenital organs are found 
certain " ductless glands,” the adrenals or inter- and supra-renal bodies. They 
are developed partly from ridges of the dorsal wall of the coelome — i.e., from 
mesoderm, partly from the sympathetic ganglia. There may be numerous 
adrenals segmentally arranged, or a single pair. Like other ductless glands 
the adrenals produce an internal secretion, which mingles with the blood and 
produces physiological effects on other parts. 

Development, — ^The ova of Craniata are usually telolecithal, but the amount 
of food-yolk varies within wide limits. When it is small in quantity, cleavage 
is complete but usually unequal, when abundant, incomplete and discoidal. 
In the latter case the embryo proper is formed, as in Cephalopods, from a com- 
paratively small portion of the zygote, the rest giving rise to a large yolk-sac 
and, in the higher forms, to other embryonic membranes. 

There is never a typical invaginated gastrula, as in Amphioxus, but in 
some of the lower Craniata a gastrula stage is formed by a combination of 
inpushing and overgrowth : details will be given in the sections on the various 
groups. In the higher forms the gastrula stage is much modified and 
obscured. 

The mode of development of the mesoderm and of the coelome differs strik- 
ingly from the process we are familiar with in Amphioxus. At an early stage 
the mesoderm is found in the form of paired longitudinal bands (Fig. 92, 
A, msd.) lying one on each side of the middle line, where they are separated 
from one another by the medullary groove [md. gr.) and the notochord {nch.), 
and completely filling the space between the ectoderm and the endoderm. 
Each mesoderm-band becomes differentiated into a dorsal portion, the vertebral 
bounding the nervous system and notochord, and a ventral portion, the 
lateral plate, surrounding the mesenteron. The vertebral plate undergoes 
metameric segmentation, becoming divided into a row of squarish masses, 
somites or mesodermal segments {B, pr. v.) ; the lateral plate splits into two 
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layers, a somatic {som.), adherent to the ectoderm, a splanchnic {spL), to the 
endoderm. The space between the two is the coelome (ot/.), which is thus a 
schizocwle, or cavity hollowed out of the mesoderm, and is, except in the head- 
region in the Lampreys (p. 147), at no stage in communication with the 
mesenteron, as are some of the coelomic pouches of Amphioxus. The dorsal 
portion of the coelome assumes the character of a series of paired diverticula of the 
main ventral part, each situated in the interior of a somite ; but such an arrange- 
ment is temporary, and these somitic cavities early disappear. From the 
dorsal portions of the somites the myomeres are formed, from their medial 
portions the sclerotomes which give rise to the vertebrse. 

The development of the principal organs has been described in general 



Fig. 92. — Transverse section of earlier (A) and later (B) embryos of Frog. usl. coelome ; cwl'. 
prolongation of coelome into protovertebra ; eni. mesenteron ; nied. gr. medullary groove ; msd. 
mesoderm ; nch, notocliord ; pr. v. protovertebra ; sg. d. segmental duct ; som. somatic layer of 
mesoderm ; sp. c, spinal cord ; spl. splanchnic layer of mesoderm ; yk, yolk-cells. (After Marshall.) 


terms, in the preceding account of the organs themselves : it will be convenient 
to defer further consideration of this subject until we come to deal with the 
development of the various types of Craniata, and with the embryological 
characteristics of the classes and sub-classes. 

Metamerism. — A tendency, more or less strongly marked, to a serial repeti- 
tion of parts is to be observed in a number of different systems of organs. In- 
stances of this have already been pointed out in the skeleton, and the muscular, 
nervous, and excretory systems. This phenomenon seems to lead to the con- 
clusion that the structure of the Craniata can be understood only when they 
are regarded as metamerically-segmented animals. The phase of metamerism 
presented by the Craniata is, however, widely different from that which prevails 
in the segmented Invertebrates. In the latter the segmentation is usually 
quite distinctly pronounced externally, and it may involve a metanieric 
division extending to the coelome as well as to the various systems of internal 
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organs. In the Craniata, on the other hand, segmentation is never visible on 
the exterior, and in the adult condition the coelome never shares in the division. 
Even in the case of the organs which present metameric characters, the meta- 
merism often appears indefinite and uncertain : thus, as already pointed out, 
the segmentation of the spinal column, which in the adult is the most pronounced 
of all, does not coincide with the segmentation of the muscular and nervous 
system. Yet when we take the phenomena of embryonic development into 
account, it becomes sufficiently clear that in the Craniata we have to do with 
animals possessing a metameric segmentation of the same general type as 
that possessed by Amphioxus, and that the apparent anomalies are due to 
processes of secondary modification. 

It is in the trunk region that the metamerism is most strongly pronounced 
and that more particularly in the lower groups. In the head there is great 
specialisation in co-ordination with the presence in this region of the brain, 
the chief organs of special sense, and the mouth and jaws ; so that, though there 
are indications of metamerism of various parts, it is only by the study of 
development that it is possible to interpret the structure of the head in terms 
of a metameric segmentation which becomes much modified and disguised in 
the adult animal. When the development is followed out, it becomes evident 
that, as in the Arthropoda, the head in Craniata is formed as a result of a 
process of fusion between a number of metameres, the individuality of which 
is quite evident in early stages, more particularly among lower forms, being most 
pronounced in the region behind the auditory capsules. 

Distinctive Characters. — The Craniata may be defined as Euchorda in which 
the notochord is not continued to the end of the snout, but stops short beneath 
the fore-brain, some distance from its anterior end. A skuU is always present, 
and there are usually paired limbs. The ectoderm is many-layered and is 
never ciliated in the adult, and only rarely in the larva. The pharynx is of 
moderate dimensions, and is perforated by not more than seven pairs of gill- 
slits (except in some Cyclostomes). The gill-pouches do not open into an 
atrium. The liver is large, massive, and not obviously tubular. There is a 
muscular, chambered heart, and the blood contains red corpuscles. The 
renal tubules unite to form large paired kidneys and open into ducts which 
discharge into or near the posterior end of the intestine. The brain is complex, 
and there are at least ten pairs of cerebral nerves : the spinal nerves are, except 
in Cyclostomes, formed by the union of dorsal and ventral roots. Paired eyes 
of great complexity, derived in part from the brain, are present ; and there is 
a pair of auditory organs. There is typically a single pair of gonads, and 
the reproductive products are usually discharged by ducts derived from the 
renal system. There is never a typical invaginate gastrula, and the mesoderm' 
arises in the form of paired longitudinal bands which subsequently become 
segmented. The ccelome is nearly always developed as a schizocoele. 
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SUB-PHYLUM lY— AGIATHA* 

Formerly certain groups of Palseozoic fishes and fish-like animals, whose 
position was at that time uncertain, were classed together as the “ Ostraco- 
dermi/' This class was subdivided into three orders, the Osteostmci (or 
Cephalaspidomorphi), Heterostraci (or Pier aspidomor phi) and the Antiarchi (or 
Pterichthyomorphi ) . 

Recent work has done much to establish a timer zoological position for 
these three groups with the result that the Antiarchi are now placed with the 
Gnathostomata and the Osteostraci and Heterostraci, together with the living 
Cyclostomes, are joined in a single sub-phylum the Agnatha. 

The Agnatha, whose name is taken from their chief characteristic, the 
absence of true jaws, form a section morphologically equivalent to all the rest 
of the vertebrata from fish to man, though in apparent extent a much smaller 
one. It must, however, be remembered that we may perhaps know only a 
small proportion of the forms that have existed. Members of the group appear 
first in the Silurian period, and continued to expand throughout the Devonian, 
when they attained their maximum development. From that time to the 
present day nothing is known of the group, but there can be no doubt that the 
living cyclostomes are rightly classed as members of the Agnatha whose 
post-Devonian ancestors have not been discovered. 

The group may be classified as follows — 

SUB-PHYLUM AGNATHA. 

CLASS CEPHALASPIDOMORPHI. 

Sub-classes Osteostraci. 

Anaspida. 

CLASS PTERASPIDOMORPHI. 

Sub-classes Heterostraci. 

CCELOLEPIDA. 

This classification is conservative and to some extent non-committal as to the relation- 
ship of some of the component groups. Attention may be drawn to an alternative scheme as 
follows : — 

Branch AGNATHI. 

Class OSTRACODERMI (Cyclostomata), 

Sub-class PTERASPIDOMORPHI. 

Orders Heterostraci. 

PalcBospondyloidea. 

Myxinoidea. 

Sub-class CEPHALASPIDOMORPHI. 

Orders Osteostraci, 

Anaspida. 

Petromyzontia. 

This classification expresses the opinion that there has been a division between the two sub- 
classes from as remote a time as the Devonian period. It is based on certain notable differences 
in the anatomy of the two groups. The Pteraspidomorphi have the rostral part of the head 
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CLASS CYCLOSTOMI. 

Sub-classes Petromyzontia. 

Myxinoidea. 

CLASS CEPHALASPIDOMORPHI. 

Sub-class Osteostraci. 

Families Cephalaspidae. 

Tremataspidse. 

These are forms with a single naso-hypophysial opening placed far back 
on the head. The head region is expanded and flattened, and is protected by 
a hard, bony carapace often highly ornamented with tubercles and spines, 
and produced on each side into a backwardly directed “ horn ” which leaves 
a bay, or pectoral sinus, between itself and the trunk. The body is protected 
by rows of scales in which true bone-cells are present. The tail is heterocercal, 
with a well-developed lobe and a dorsal fin is present. 

In Cephalaspis (Figs. 93, 96), the most completely known genus, there 
is a pair of lobed appendages arising from the pectoral sinus on each side. 
Of the internal anatomy a good deal is known. The brain, with its ten pairs 
of cranial nerves, is closely comparable with that of the living Cyclostomes, 
but, in addition, there is a well-developed system of nerves arising in the 
acustLco-lateralis region of the brain, from which five pairs of stout nerves 
run to depressions on the upper surface of the head-shield. By analogy with 
such modern forms as the Torpedos, it has been thought that these nerves and 

formed by the ethmoidal region of the cranium, and the naso-hypophysial opening lies near the 
mouth on the ventral side of the head (see Fig. 117). In[the Cephalaspidomorphi the rostral part 
of the head is formed by the growth of the upper lip so’ great in its development that the naso- 
hypophysial opening, which in the young Petromyzon lies in the normal position (Fig. no) is 
pushed on to the top of the head to some distance behind the rostrum. The extinct groups, as 
far as can be seen, seem to fall into one or the other of these two categories. This classification 
has received considerable but not unanimous support. There are certain criticisms which will 
have to be met before it is completely acceptable (see E. S. Goodrich, Proc, Linn. Soc., 1929-30. 
PP- 45-49)- 

A third classification is as follows (see E. I. White, Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., B, 527, 1935) : — 

Group AGNATHA. 

Class and Order HETEROSTRACI. 

Family Paisespidse. 

Cyathaspidas* 

Pteraspidse. 

DrepanaspidBe. 

Order ANASPIDA. 

Order OSTEOSTRACI. 

Order CYCLOSTOMATA. 

Suh-oxdeis Palcsospondyloidea.ji 
Hyper artii (Petromyzontia). 

Hyperotreti (Myxinoidea). 

This classification is essentially the same as is adopted here, except that by not using the divisions 
Cephalaspidomorphi_ and Pteraspidomorphi, no emphasis is laid on the presumed relationship 
between the Anaspida and the Osteostraci, nor on the considerable differences between these 
two groups and the Heterostraci. 

t Tt will be noticed that Pal^ospondylus still appears in these two classifications. It has 
recently been shown to be a gnathostome (see page 170 post). 
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depressions formed a kind of electric organs^ (Fig. 94). If so, it is interesting 
to see how early in the history of the vertebrata so advanced a specialisation 



Fig. 93. — Heniieyciaspis murchisoni, D.^ dorsal fin ; d.c?. dorsal crest of trunk ; sd.cr. 
dorsal scutes ; Ppl. pineal plates ; sclr. sclezotic ring ; Isf. lateral " electric field '' ; Pec. pectoral 
fin ; vhp. ventral axis of caudal fin. (After Stensio.) 


can be evolved. The eyes are placed close together on the top of the cephalic 
shield, with the pineal opening between them and the naso-hypophysial opening 



Fig. 94. — Kiaeraspis aucfienaspidoides. A cast of the cranial cavity, the orbits, the labyrinth 
cavities and of certain canals, sel. i-6. nerves of the electric fields. V., VII., IX., X., cranial 
nerves. For further details see Stensid, “ The Downtonian Vertebrates.*’ (After Stensio.) 

just in front. The mouth is ventral, and is followed on each side by ten pairs 
of gill pouches (Fig. 95), of which the first two are related to the opthalmicus 

^ ^ There is, however, some difficulty in accepting this view. The electric organs of such a fish 

as the Torpedo are formed from specialised muscles which are not innervated by the acustico- 
lateralis system but by branches from the seventh and tenth nerves. It is, moreover, not easy 
to see how muscles could be situated in depressions outside the bony carapace. 
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Fig. 96.*— Eiaeraspis auclieEaspidoides. A, cephalic 
C, in lateral view. D, transverse section tnrongli 


shield in dorsal, 
neck region. 


B, in ventral view. 
(After Stensid.) 
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profundus and trigeminal nerves, respectively. The whole of the rnouth and 
gm region on the ventral side is supported by a system of small, tesselated, 

bonv plates, the oro-branchial area (Fig. 96). tt v, 

The Osteostraci ranged from the Upper Silurian to the Upper Devonian 
period and a considerable number of genera and species is known _ hey 
show great variation in the proportions of the cephalic shield and in its 
ornamLation. Representative genera ^re Cephalas^s, Henn^clasps Atele- 
aspis, Benneviaspis, Kiaeraspis, Dtdymaspts, Thyedes and othem ( ig. 97) 
The Tremataspidse differ from the Cephalaspid£e chiefly m the absence of 

the pectoral sinus, and, in conse- 
quence, in the absence of the paired 
appendages. The cephalic shield 
is well developed, and extends 
backwards on to the trunk. The 
lateral electric fields are divided 
into an anterior and a posterior 
portion. Some genera of the Cepha- 
laspidse are transitional in shape, 
and the two families are clearly 
allied. Tremataspis (Fig. 98) is 
fhp onlv well-known srenus. 




Fig. 98.— Tremataspis schmidti. Left figure upper, 
right figure the lower surface. (After Patten.) 


a 




Fig. 99 a . — Reconstruction of Pterolepis nitidiis, Kher. 

Fig. 99 6 .— Reconstruction of Rhyneholepis parvulns, Ki$r. (After Kiser.) 

SUB-CLASS ANASPIDA. 

These were animals of fish-like shape with a downwardly turned tail 
(hypocercar) (Figs. 99 a and b). The internal structure is unknown, but a 

i For which see Stensio. ‘‘The Downtonian and Devonian Vertebrates of Spitzbergen. 
Part;!/' Cephalaspidae/' ■ ' ■ 
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highly developed dermal skeleton is present. The scales on the head are small 
and show a complicated arrangement which differs in pattern in different 
genera. The scales on the trunk are arranged in lateral and ventral series, 
which, with a set of tall lateral scales, show great resemblance to the condition 
found in the Cephalaspidse, as does also the method of their articulation. 
There are no paired appendages, unless a pair of pectoral spines be taken to 
represent them. There is a series of ridge spines along the back, and an anal 
spine below. The eyes are lateral, and the pineal and naso-hypopliysial open- 
ings are placed on the top of the head in relatively the same position as in the 
Cephalaspid^. A series of gill openings, varying in number in the different 
genera, are placed in front of the pectoral spine. 

There are several families, all, with one exception, Euphanerops (a 
Devonian genus), confined to the Silurian period. 

Examples are Lasanius, Birkenia, Pharyngolepis, Pierolepis (Fig. 99 a) 
Rhyncholepis (Fig. 99 b). 

CLASS PTERASPIDOMORPHI. 

The Pteraspidomorphi are forms with a broad depressed head protected 
by a carapace of exoskeletal plates. The eyes are widely separated, and 
lateral in position. There are no fins on the body, either paired or impaired. 
The tail behind the carapace is laterally compressed and downwardly turned 
{hypocercal) , and is covered with scales having the same composition as the plates 
of the carapace. The sub-class may be divided into two orders : the Hetero- 
straci, containing four closely allied families, and a group, the Coelolepida, whose 
position in the class is still a matter of doubt. 

The Pteraspidomorphi differ from the Cephalaspidomorphi in several 
essential points. The nostrils, when known, are paired instead of single. The 
plates and scales are without bone-cells, and the plates are formed of three 
layers, of which the outer one is composed of a substance allied to dentine. 
The gill-pouches unite into a single exhalent pore placed rather far back on 
the sides of the carapace. Paired appendages are absent. 

The four families which form the Heterostraci — i.e,, the Paleaspid^, Cyath- 
aspidse, Pteraspidse (Fig. 100) and Drepanaspidse (Fig. loi) — are distinguished 
from one another by the number of plates in the carapace. The Paleaspid^ 
have an undivided upper shield, the Cyathaspidaj have the upper surface of 
the carapace divided into four plates, the Pteraspidaj into nine and the 
Drepanaspidse into twelve, 

A description of Pteraspis mstrata, a species of the best-known genus, will 
serve for all the remainder. The carapace is somewhat elongated and* rect- 
angular in section. The dorsal surface is composed of nine plates, of which 
three, the rostral, pineal, and large dorsal, are unpaired. The remaining six 
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plcitcs form tlirc6 ps-irs i tfi6 oyhitcil in which, lie the eye sockets , the hycLfichiul^ 
with the gill opening at the posterior border, and just behind these the 
coynual plates. In the adult all these plates are bound together by a fusion 
of their inner lamina. On the ventral surface a large unpaired plate covers 



Fig, ioo. — Restoration of Pteraspis rostrata dorsal (left hand figure) lateral and ventral views. 
a.l.p. anterior lateral plate ; b.p, branchial plate ; c.p. cornual plate ; d.d, dorsal disc ; d.sp. 
dorsal spine ; Lo.p. lateral oral plate ; o.p. oral plate ; or,p. orbital plate ; pi. pineal plate ; pJ.p. 
posterior lateral plate ; p. o.p. post-oral plate ; r. rostrum ; v.d. ventral disc. (After E. I. White.) 


most of the area except for a number of small oral plates round the lower border 
of the mouth, and immediately behind these three pairs of small plates the 
post-oral Biid the anterior and posteriov laterals. The trunk is covered with 
a series of ridge-scales along the upper and lower surface. From impressions 
of the internal surface of the upper carapace it seems clear that there were 
seven pairs of gill pouches, and an X-like impression just behind the pineal 
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opening has been interpreted as evidence of two semicircular canals on each 
side. 

The second division of the Pteraspidomorphi, the Cmlolepida, shows so little 
resemblance to the Heterostraci that some authorities question their right to 
be included in the group, and even their status as Agnatha. There are three 
genera included in the division : Thelodus, Lanarkia, and C(zlolepis, which all 
appear as flattened impressions (Fig. 102), with a broad head-region followed 




Fig. ioi. — Brepanaspis gemtindeneiisis. Dorsal and ventral 
veins. C, cornual plate ; D, median dorsal plate ; 
ventral oral plates ; Oj-Og, ocular plates ; R, rostral plate ; 
V, ventral plate ; B, branchial plate. (From Stensio, after 
Kiaer.) 


Fig. 102. — Restored 
outline of Lanarkia spinosa, 
in the position in which it 
occurs as a fossil, the head 
being flattened and the tail 
twisted round so as to ap- 
pear in profile. On each 
side a much enlarged der- 
mal denticle is shown. 
(From the Cambridge Natu- 
ral History, after Traquair.) 



by a heterocercal tail. There is no armour beyond scales which bear each a 
spine. These have been likened to the placoid scale of the Chondrichthyes, 
but the homology is very doubtful. The eyes are placed far apart, and there 
is in Thelodus an indication of a gill apparatus which is consistent with that 
of the Pteraspids, but otherwise all other structures are unknown, and the 
true relationship of this group must for the present remain sub judice. 


CLASS CYCLOSTOMATA. 

The Cyclostomata, or Lampreys and Hags, are eel-like animals, distinguished 
from all other living Craniata by the possession of a suctorial mouth devoid of 
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functional jaws, by the single olfactory organ, and by the absence of lateral 
appendages, or paired fins. 

I. Example of the Class.— The Lamprey {Petromyzon). 

Three species of Lamprey are common in the Northern Hemisphere ; the 
Sea-lamprey (P. marinns), which attains a length of a metre ; the Lampem, 
or common fresh-water Lamprey {P. fltmatilis), which may reach a length of 
about go cm. ; and the Sandpride, or lesser fresh-water Lamprey (P. planen), 
not exceeding 45 cm. in length. In the Southern Hemisphere the Lampreys 
belong to two genera ; Mordacia, found on the coasts of Chili and Tasmania, 
and Geotria, in the rivers of Chili, Australia, and New Zealand. Both genera 
differ from Petromyzon in minor details only. 



na.a^p 

Fig. 103. Fig. 104. 


Figs. io 3'»4. — Petromyzon fiuviatilis. Ventral (Fig. 103), lateral and dorsal (Fig. 104) views of 
the head. . cL x, first gill-cleft ; buc. f. buccal funnel ; eye, eye ; mth. mouth ; na. ap, nasal 
aperture; p. papillae ; pn. pineal area ; t i,t 2, t 3, teeth of buccal funnel ; t 4. teeth of tongue, 
(After W. K. Parker.) 

External Characters. — The head and trunk (Fig. 104) are nearly cylindrical 
the tail-region compressed or flattened from side to side. At the anterior end, 
and directed downwards, is a large, basin-like depression, the buccal funnel 
{buc, f), surrounded with papillae (;^) and beset internally with yellow, horny 
teeth [t i~t 3) . At the bottom of the funnel projects a prominence, the so-called 
tongue {f 4), also bearing horny teeth, and having immediately above it 
the narrow wowiSA {mth.). On the dorsal surface of the head is the single 
median nosiril {na. ap.), and immediately behind it a transparent area of skin 
{pn:) indicates the position of the pineal organ. The paired eyes have no 
eyelids, but are covered by a transparent area of skin. The gill-slits {br. cl. i) 
are seven pairs of small apertures on the sides of the head, the first a little 
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behind the eyes. On the ventral surface, marking the junction between trunk 
and tail, is the very small anus (Fig. 113, a), lying in a slight depression, and 
having immediately behind it a small papilla pierced at its extremity by the 
urinogeniial aperture (z.). There is no trace of paired appendages, and the only 
organs of locomotion are the unpaired fins. Two dorsal fins of approximately 
equal dimensions, separated by a notch, and a caudal fin are present, the 
second dorsal being continuous with the caudal. 

Lampreys prey upon Fishes, attaching themselves to the bodies of the latter 
by the sucker-like mouth, and rasping off their flesh with the armed tongue. 
They are often found holding on to stones by the buccal funnel, and under 
these circumstances perform regular respiratory movements, the branchial 
region expanding and contracting like the thorax of a Mammal. The reason 



Fig. 105. — Petromyzon marinus. Skull, with branchial basket and anterior part of vertebral 
column. The cartilaginous parts are dotted, a. d, c. anterior dorsal cartilage ; a. lat. c. anterior 
lateral cartilage ; an.' c. annular cartilage ; au. c. auditory capsule ; hr. b. i — 7, vertical bars of 
branchial basket ; br. cl. i — 7, external branchial clefts ; cn. c, cornual cartilage ; cf, r. cranial 
roof ; /. c. I — 4, longitudinal bars of branchial basket ; Ig. c. lingual cartilage ; m. v. c. median 
ventral cartilage ; n. a. neural arch ; na. ap. nasal aperture ; nch. notochord ; Nv. 2, foramen for 
optic nerve ; olf. c. olfactory capsule ; pc. c. pericardial cartilage ; p. d. c. posterior dorsal cartilage ; 
p. lat. c. posterior lateral cartilage ; sh. oc. a. siibocular arch ; st. p. styloid process ; sty, c. styli- 
form cartilage ; t. teeth. (After Wk K. Parker.) 


of this is that when the animal is adhering by the mouth the respiratory current 
cannot take its usual course — entering at the mouth and leaving by the gill- 
slits — but is pumped by muscular action both into and out of the branchial 
apertures. 

The skin is soft and slimy, mottled greenish-brown in P. marinus, bluish 
above and silvery on the sides in the fresh-w^ater species. The epiderm contains - 
unicellular glands, the secretion of which gives its slimy character to the skin. 
The segmental sense-organs take the form of a lateral line which is superficial, 
not enclosed in a canal, and of minute pits on the head. There is no trace of 
exoskeleton. 

Skeleton. — ^The axial skeleton oi the trunk is very simple. There is a 
persistent notochord (Fig. 105, nch) with a tough sheath composed of an 
inner fibrous and an outer elastic layer. Attached to the sides of the noto- 
chord are little vertical rods of cartilage [nM,), arranged segmentally, bounding 
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the spinal canal on each side, and corresponding to rudimentary neural and 
interneural arches : in the caudal region these fuse into a single plate perforated 
by foramina for the spinal nerves and sending off processes to the base of 



Fig. io6.“™Fetromyzon marinus. Dorsal (* 4 ), ventral (B), and sectional (C) views of skull. 
The cartilaginous parts are dotted, a. d. c. anterior dorsal cartilage ; an. c. annular cartilage ; 
au. c. auditory capsule ; b. cr. /. basicranial fontanelle ; b. pi. basal plate ; cn. c. cornual cartilage ; 
cf. f. cranial roof; n, a. neural arch; na. ap. nasal aperture; nch. notochord ; Nv. i, olfactory 
nerve ; l^v. 2, 5, and 8, foramina for the optic, trigeminal, and auditory nerves ; Nv. 5', fifth nerve ; 
olf. c. olfactory capsule ; p. d. c. posterior dorsal cartilage ; p. lat. c. posterior lateral cartilage ; 
sh. oc. a. sub-ocular arch ; si. p. styloid process. (After W. K. Parker.) 

the fin. For the rest of its extent the spinal canal is enclosed only by tough, 
pigmented connective-tissue. Slender rods of cartilage support the median 
fins. 
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The cranium also exhibits a very primitive type of structure. Its floor 
is formed by a basal plate (Fig. 106, b, pL), made by the union of the para- 
chordals and trabeculae, and surrounding posteriorly the fore-end of the 
notochord. Immediately in front of the termination of the notochord is a 
large aperture, the hasi-cranial fontanelle (6. cr. /.), due to the non-union of 
the posterior ends of the trabeculae ; through it passes the pituitary pouch, 
presently to be referred to (Fig. 109), on its way from the olfactory sac to the 
ventral surface of the notochord. Lateral walls extend upwards from each 
side of the basal plate, but the roof of the cranium is formed by membrane 
except at one point, where a narrow transverse bar [cr, r,) extends across be- 
tween the side-walls and furnishes a rudimentary roof. United with the 
posterior end of the basal plate and forming the end of the neurocranium are the 
auditory capsules [au, c,), and the side-walls are pierced with apertures for 
the cerebral nerves [Nv. a, Nv, 5, Nv, 8 ). 

So far the skull is thoroughly typical, though in an extremely simple or 
embryonic condition ; the remaining parts of it differ a good deal from the 
ordinary structure as described in the preceding section, and are in many 
cases very difficult of interpretation. 

The olfactory capsule [olf, c,) is an unpaired concavo-convex plate which 
supports the posterior wall of the olfactory sac and is pierced by paired apertures 
for the olfactory nerves. It is unique in being united to the cranium by fibrous 
tissue only. 

Extending outwards and downwards from each side of the basal plate is 
an inverted arch of cartilage, called the sub-ocular arch (Figs. 105 and 106, 
sh, oc. a.) from the fact that it affoi'ds a support to the eye. From its posterior 
end a slender styloid process [st. p,) passes directly downwards and is connected 
at its lower end with a small cornual cartilage (cn, c,). Perhaps the sub- 
ocular arch answers to the palato-quadrate or primary upper jaw, the styloid 
and cornual cartilages to the main part of the hyoid arch. In close relation 
with the angle of the sub-ocular arch is an upwardly directed plate, the 
posterior lateral cartilage [p. lat, c.). 

Connected with the anterior end of the basal plate is the large bilobed 
posterior dorsal cartilage [p. d, c ,) ; it appears to be formed from the united 
anterior ends of the trabeculae. Below and projecting in front of it is the 
anterior dorsal cartilage [a, d, c), which is probably homologous with the upper 
labial cartilage of some Fishes and Amphibians (see below). Also belonging 
to the series of labial cartilages are the paired anterior lateral cartilages [a. L c,) 
and the great ring-shaped annular cartilage [an. c.) which supports the edge 
of the buccal funnel. 

The tongue ” is supported by a long unpaired Ungual cartilage (Fig. 105, 
Ig, c.), which may answer to the united MeckeFs cartilages or ventral portion 
of the mandibular arch of other Craniata (see p. 78) ; it is tipped in front by 
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a gmall median and a pair of still smaller lateral cartilages. Below it is a 
slender T-shs-ped median ventral cartilage {m. v. c.), which may possibly be 
the median ventral element of the mandibular arch. Lastly, attached to each 
side of the aunnlar cartilage and passing backwards and downwards are a 
pair of tapering, rod-like styliform cartilages {sty. c.). 

The visceral skeleton also differs in a remarkable manner from the ordinary 
Craniate type, and is only doubtfully related to it. It consists of a branchial 
basket, formed, on each side, of nine irregularly curved vertical bars of cartilage 
(Fig. 105, hr. b. 1—9), the first placed almost immediately posterior to the 
styloid cartilage, the second immediately in front of the first gill-cleft, the 
remaining seven just behind the seven gill-clefts. These bars are united 
together by four longitudinal rods {Ic. 1—4), of which one lies alongside the 
notochord and is connected in front with the cranium, two others are placed 
respectively above and below the gill-clefts, while the fourth is situated close 
to the middle ventral line and is partly fused with its fellow of the opposite 
side. The posterior vertical bar is connected with a cup-like cartilage {pc. c.), 
which supports the posterior and lateral walls of the pericardium. The whole 
branchial basket lies external to the gill-pouches and branchial arteries, not, 
like typical visceral arches, in the walls of the pharynx. 

The median fins are supported by the delicate cartilaginous rods already 
referred to, which are more numerous than the myomeres, and lie parallel 
to one another in the substance of the fin, extending downwards to the fibrous 
neural tube. 

The structure of the cartilage is peculiar and varies in different parts ; it has 
very little matrix. 

The muscles of the trunk and tail are arranged in myomeres which take 
a zigzag course. In the branchial region they are divided into dorsal and 
ventral bands, which pass respectively above and below the gill-slits ; but in 
the trunk there is no division into dorsal and ventral parts. A great mass 
of radiating muscle is inserted into the buccal funnel, and the '' tongue ” 
has an extremely complex musculature which derives its nerve-supply from the 
trigeminal. 

Digestive Organs. — The teeth are laminated horny cones ; beneath them 
lie mesodermal papillae covered with ectoderm which bear a superficial re- 
semblance to the germs of true calcified teeth. When worn out they are 
succeeded by others developed at their bases. The mouth leads into a buccal 
cavity (Fig. 107, m.) formed from the stomodaeum of the embryo, and com- 
municating behind with two tubes placed one above the other : the dorsal of 
these is the gullet {ces.), the ventral the respiratory tube {r. t., see below) : 
guarding the entrance to the latter is a curtain-like fold, the velum {vl). The 
guUet bends over the pericardium and enters the intestine {int.) by a valvular 
aperture. Tht intestine passes without convolutions to the anus ; its anterior 
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end is slight!}? dilated, and is the only representative of a stomach : its posterior 
end is widened to form the rectum (Fig. 113, r.). The whole of the intestine is 



formed from the mesenteron of the embryo, and the blastopore becomes the 
anus, there being no proctodaeum. The lumen of the intestine is crescentric, 
owing to the presence of a typhlosole (Fig. 112, int.), which takes a somewhat 
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spiral course and is hence known as the spiral valve. There is no continuous 
mesentery, but a number of narrow supporting bands. 

The liver (Fig. 107, Ir.) is a large bilobed organ, and is peculiar from the fact 
that there is neither gall-bladder nor bile-duct in the. adult, except as an 
individual variation, although both are present in the larva. There are a 
few follicles on the surface of the liver, which may represent a pancreas : the 
spleen is absent. Paired glands imbedded in the muscles of the head, and 
opening into the mouth, are known as salivary glands. 

Respiratory Organs,— The Lampreys differ from all other Vertebrata in the 
fact that the gills do not open directly into the enteric canal in the adult, 
but into a respiratory kibe (Fig. 107, r. t.) lying below the gullet. This is a wide 
tube opening in front into the buccal cavity, and ending blindly a short 
distance in front of the heart : in the larva it communicates behind with the 
intestine, and is, in fact, the pharynx, the gullet of the adult being not yet 
developed ; but at the time of metamorphosis it loses its connection with the 
intestine, and the gullet is developed as a forward extension of the latter— 
an entirely new formation. The respiratory organs are typical gill-pouches 
(6r. 5) : they have the form of biconvex lenses, with numerous gill-lamella 
developed on the inner surfaces, and are separated from one another by 
wide interbranchial septa. In the larva an additional cleft has been found in 
front of the first of the adult series. 

Circulatory System. — ^The atrium (au.) lies to the left of the ventricle [v.) 
and receives blood from a small sinus venosus [s.v.). There is no conus 
arteriosus, but the proximal end of the ventral aorta presents a slight dilatation 
or hilhus arteriosus. Both afferent and efferent branchial arteries supply each 
the posterior hemibranch of one gill-pouch and the anterior hemibranch of the 
next : they are thus related to the gills, not to the gill-pouches. In addition 
to the paired jugulars {jti.) there is a median ventral inf erior jugular vein [i. ju.) 
returning the blood from the lower parts of the head. There is no renal-portal 
system, the two branches of the caudal vein being continued directly into the 
cardinals {cd,). The left precaval disappears in the adult, so that the jugulars 
and cardinals of both sides open into the right precaval. The red blood- 
corpuscles are circular, nucleated discs. There is a large system of lymphatic 
sinuses. 

Nervous System.— In the brain the small size of the cerebellum (Fig. 108, 
cfb) is remarkable : it is a mere transverse band roofing over the anterior end 
of the metacoele. The optic lobes {opt. 1.) are very imperfectly differentiated, 
and the central region of the roof of the mid-brain is formed merely of a layer 
of epithelium, so that when the membranes of the brain are removed, an aperture 
is left which is covered in the entire organ by a vascular thickening of the pia, 
or choroid plexus {ch. pi. 2 ). On the dorsal border of the lateral waU of the 
diencephalon are the two ganglia habenulce, the right {r. gn. hb.) much larger 
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than the left (/. gn. hh) : they are connected with the pineal apparatus. Below 
the diencephalon is a small flattened pituitary body (Fig. 109, pty. &.), In 
front of the diencephalon are paired bean-like masses, each consisting of a small 
posterior portion, the olfactory lobe {crb. h.), and a larger anterior portion, the 
olfactory bulb {plf. L). The diacoele communicates in front with a small proso- 



FiG- 108. — Petromyzon marinus. Dorsal (A) and ventral (B) views of brain, ch. pi. i, anterior 
choroid plexus forming roof of prosencephalon and diencephalon ; ch. pi. 2, aperture in roof of 
mid-brain exposed by removal of middle choroid plexus ; ch. pi. 3, metacoele exposed by removal 
of posterior choroid plexus ; crb. cerebellum ; crh. h. olfactory lobes ; cr. crb. crura cerebri ; dien. 
diencephalon ; inf. infundibulum ; 1. gn. hh. left ganglion habenulae ; med. obi. medulla oblongata ; 
Nv. I, olfactory, Nv. 2, optic, Nv. 5, oculo- motor, lAv. 5, trigeminal, and Nv. 8, auditory nerves ; 
olf. 1. olfactory bulbs ; opt. 1. optic lobes ; pn. pineal eye ; r. gn. hh. right ganglion habenulae. 
(After Ahlborn.) 


coele or common fore- ventricle, which is roofed over by a choroid plexus {ch.pl. j), 
and from which a transverse passage goes off on each side and divides into two 
branches, a rhinocoele going directly forwards into the olfactory bulb, and a 
paracoele backwards into the olfactory lobe. 

The pineal apparatus consists of two vesicles placed in a vertical series: 
the dorsal-most of these is the vestigial pineal eye (Fig. 109, pn. e) : it has 
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a pigmented retina, a flat and imperfectly formed lens, and is connected with 
the right ganglion habenula. The lower vesicle {^pampineal organ, pn), of the 
same nature as the upper but more imperfectly developed, is in connection with 
the small left ganglion habenula. The pineal eye is not an organ capable, like 
the paired eyes, of forming definite images of objects, but probably is capable 
of distinguishing differences in the intensity of the light. The optic nerves 
differ from those of most of the higher classes in the fact that the chiasma is 
not visible externally— the intercrossing of the fibres taking place beneath the 
surface. 

The spinal cord, (Figs. 107 and 112, my) is flattened and band-like. The 



Fig. 109. — Petromyzon. Side view of brain with olfactory and pituitary sacs, in section. 
cMm> cerebellum ; cfh, h. olfactory lobe ; dien. diencephalon ; /. fold in nasal tube ; gL nasal 
glands ; inf. infundibulum ; 1 . gn. hb. left ganglion habenulae ; med. obi. medulla oblongata ; na. 
ap, nostril ; nch. notochord ; Nv. i, olfactory nerve ; Nv. 2, optic ; Nv. 3, oculomotor ; Nv. 4, 
trochlear; Nv. 5,. trigeminal ; Nv, 6 , abducent; Nv. 7, facial; Nv. 8 , auditory; Nv. 10, vagus; 
Nv. X2, hypoglossal ; olf. cp. olfactory capsule ; olf. 1 . olfactory bulb ; olf, m. m. olfactory mucous 
membrane ; opt. 1. optic lobe ; pn. parapineal organ ; pn. e. pineal eye ; pty. h. pituitary body ; 
pty. p. pituitary pouch ; sp. median septum of olfactory sac ; sp. i, dorsal root of first spinal 
nerve. (Combined from figures by Ahlborn and Kaenische.) 


dorsal roots of the spinal nerves alternate with the ventral roots, and do not 
unite with them to form a trunk : the dorsal roots are opposite the myo- 
conimas, the ventral opposite the myomeres. A sympathetic is represented. 
The hypoglossal is the first spinal nerve. 

Sensory Organs, — ^The external nostril (Fig. 107, na"', Fig. 109, na. ap.) 
leads by a short passage into a rounded olfactory sac (Fig. 107, na., Fig. 109) 
placed just in front of the brain and having its posterior wall raised into ridges 
covered by the olfactory mucous membrane (Fig. 109, olf. m. m.). From the 
bottom of the sac is given off a Izxgt pituitary poach (Fig. 107, na\, Fig, 109, 
pty, f) which extends downwards and backwards, between the brain and 
the sknlhfloor, passes through the basicranial fontanelle, and ends blindly below 
the anterior end of the notochord. 

The relations between the olfactory sac, the pituitary pouch, and the 
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pituitary body are very remarkable. In the embryo, before the stomodseum 
(Fig. no, , stdm) communicates with the mesenteron, two unpaired ectodermal 
invaginations appear in front of the mouth. The foremost of these is the 
rudiment of the olfactory sac (0//. s.). The other, which is situated between 
the olfactory sac and the mouth, is the pituitary sac {^ty, s.), which in this case 
opens just outside the stomodaeum instead of within it as in other Craniata,: 
its inner or blind end extends to the ventral surface of the fore-brain and termin- 



Fig. no. — Feti’omyzon. Diagrams of four stages in the development of the olfactory and 
pituitary sacs. br. brain ; ent. mesenteron ; inf. infundibulum ; 1. Ip. lower lip ; nch. notochord ; 
olf. s. olfactory sac ; pn. pineal body ; pty. s. pituitary sac ; stdm. stomodaeum ; u. Ip. upper lip. 
(Altered from Dohrn.) 

ates just below the infundibulum {inf.). As development goes on, the olfactory 
and pituitary invaginations become sunk in a common pit {B), which, by the 
growth of the immense upper lip {up. /.), is gradually shifted to the top of 
the head (C, D), the process being accompanied by elongation of the pituitary 
sac, into which the olfactory sac opens posteriorly. Where the pituitary sac 
comes in contact with the infundibulum it gives off numerous small follicles 
which become separated off and give rise to the pituitary body (Fig. 109, 
pty. b.). Thus the entire nasal passage of the Lamprey, including its blind 
pouch, is a persistent pituitary sac into which the single olfactory organ opens. 
Moreover, owing to the extraordinary displacement undergone during develop- 
ment, the pituitary sac perforates the skull-floor from above instead of from 
below, as in all other Craniata. 
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The auditory organ (Fig. in) is remarkable for having only two semicircular 
canals, corresponding to the anterior [a,s.c.) and posterior {p,sx,) of the typical 
organ. 

Organs of taste are present on the wall of the pharynx between the gill- 
sacs, and neuromast- or lateral line-organs are present on the head and trunk. 

Urinogenita! Organs, — The kidneys (Figs. 
II2 and 113, k) are long strap-shaped bodies 
developed from the mesonephros of the embryo. 
The tubules have no nephrostomes. Each kid- 
ney is attached along one edge to the dorsal wall 
of the body-cavity by a sheet of peritoneum ; 
along the other or free edge runs the ureter'' 
which is the undivided pronephric duct. 
The ureters open posteriorly into a small urino- 
genital sinus (Fig. 113, u.g.s.), placed just 
behind the rectum, and opening, by a urino- 
genital papilla (u.g.pi), into a pit in which the 
anus {a.) also lies. The side-walls of the sinus 
are pierced by a pair of small apertures, the genital pores (y.), which place its 
cavity in communication with the coelome. 

The gonad (Fig. 107, ov,, Fig. 112, ts.) is a large unpaired organ occupying 
the greater part of the abdominal cavity and sus- 
pended by a sheet of peritoneum. The sexes are 
separate, but ova have been found in the testis of 
the male. . The reproductive products are shed into 
the coelome and make their way by the genital pores 
into the urinogenital sinus, and so to the surround- 
ing water, where impregnation takes place. 

Development. — The egg is telolecithal, having a 


Fig. III. — Auditory sac of Pe- 
troniyzon. a,s.c. anterior semicir- 
cular canal ; aud,n. auditory ner\"e ; 
end. s. endolymphatic sac; p.s.c. 
posterior canal ; sac. sacculus ; 
'litY. utriculus. (After Retzius.) 



Fig. 1 12. — ^Petromyason mar- 
inns. Transverse section of 
trunk, cd. cardinal veins ; d. 
ao. dorsal aorta ; /. f. fin-rays ; 
/. t. fibrous tissue of spinal 
canal; intestine, the line 
pointing to the spiral valve; 
k. kidneys ; ly. subvertebral 
l3rmph-sinus'; m. '■■body-mus- 
cles; my. Spinal cord; nc. 
notochord ; n. spinal canal ; 
ts. testis ; %if. ureter. , (From 

\ Parker's 2o£)iomy.) 



Fig. 1 1 3. — Petromyzon marinns. The urino- 
genital sinus -with posterior end of intestine and 
part of left kidney, a. anus ; int. intestine ; k. 
left-kidney ; r, rectum ; u.g.p. urinogenital papilla ; 
u.g.s. urinogenital sinus ; left urinary duct ; x, x', 
apertures of ureters into urinogenital sinus; y, 
bristle passed into right genital pore ; z, bristle 
passed from urinogenital aperture into sinus. 
(From Parker’s Zootomy.) 
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considerable accumulation of yolk in one hemisphere ; in correspondence with 
this, cleavage is complete but unequal, the morula consisting of an upper hemis- 
phere of small cells or micromeres (Fig. 114, mi, m.), free from yolk, and of a 
lower hemisphere of large cells or macromeres {mg. m.) containing much yolk. 
In the blastula stage (D) the segmentation-cavity or blastocoele (bid.) is situated 
nearer to the upper than to the lower pole. A transverse semilunar groove 
appears which is bounded by a prominent rim towards the future dorsal and 
anterior side : this is the blastopore {blp.). The macromeres become gradually 
enclosed by the micromeres as a result of a process which is partly invagina- 
tion, partly epiboly. During this process the segmentation cavity becomes 



Fig. 1 14. — Petromyzon. A and B, two stages in segmentation; C, early embryo from the 
posterior aspect ; D, section of blastula stage ; E, section of gastrula stage, blp. blastopore ; 
bid. blastoccele or segmentation-cavity ; k. keel ; mg. m. macromeres ; mi. m. micromeres. (After 
Shipley and Kupffer.) 


displaced by the archenteron. The dorsal and ventral walls of the 
latter, unlike those of the archenteron of Amphioxus, differ widely from 
one another, the ventral wall being composed of a thick mass of yolk-cells 
(macromeres), while the roof is comparatively thin and consists of two or three 
layers of rounded cells. The lumen is a narrow, dorso-ventrally compressed 
cleft. When the process of gastrulation is completed, the blastopore takes 
up a position at the postero-dorsal end. The development of the central 
nervous system differs widely from the corresponding process in Amphioxus, 
and is only approached among the Craniata by the Bony Fishes. The 
dorsal surface becomes flattened along a narrow longitudinal area, and 
along this a groove appears, which stops short just in front of the blastopore. 
The area along which the groove runs soon becomes raised up above the general 
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surface so as to form a narrow longitudinal elevation. Sections of this stage 
show that the ectoderm has developed a thickening along the course of the 
longitudinal groove, and this comes to grow downwards towards the archenteron 



end. 


Fig. Petromyzon. Sections of embryos. A, transverse section of the trunk-region. 

B transverse section of the head-region, cm. coslomic sacs ; ect. ectoderm ; end. endoderm ; ent. 
enteric cavity ; so. mesoderm-strand ; m.c., .mk. medullary cord and medullary keel ; nc. noto- 
chord. (From' O. Hertwig ; A, after Goette, after Kupffer.) 



as a solid longitudinal medullary keel (Fig. 114, C, k ; Fig. 114, A, mg). This 
is the rudiment of the central nervous system. Subsequently the keel becomes 

separated off from the surface ectoderm, 
and lies below it as a solid cord. It is 


only at a considerably later period that a 
lumen appears in this cord, and gives rise 
to the ventricles of the brain and the 
central canal of the spinal cord. During 
the formation of the medullary keel the 
rudiment of the notochord is developed 
from the underlying endoderm very much 
as in Amphioxus (p. 54). On each side of 
the medullary cord and notochord is a 
group of cells arranged as a longitudinal 
strand — the mesoderm plates. In the 
head-region (Fig. 115, B) a number of 
diverticula from the archenteron — coelo-^ 


Fig. 1 1 6.— Petromyzon flnviatilis. Head diverhcula — are given off into these 

of larva. A, from beneath; B, from the ^ , , . , 

side. hr. j, first branchial aperture; eye, StrandS : in the trunk region [A) these 

upp;rl^;‘°(rfter^.KPa?ker“''^’ ^^sent. The inner portion of the 

mesoderm on each side becomes divided 


up into a series of mesodermal somites, the lateral part remaining undivided 
and forming the lateral plate. In this restriction of somite-formation to the 
part of the mesoderm immediately adjacent to the middle line, the Lamprey 
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differs from Amphioxus and resembles all the rest of the Graniata. The blas- 
topore does not close up, but is converted into the anus, so that there is no 
proctodeum. The dorsal lip of the blastopore, very prominent from the first, 
becomes produced to give rise to the rudiment of the tail region. The mouth 
is developed later than the anus by the formation of a stomodeal invagination. 

The young is hatched as a peculiar larval form called AmmoccBtes (Fig. 116), 
which differs from the adult in several respects. The median fin is continuous. 
There is a semicircular, hood-shaped upper lip [u. 1 ) instead of the suctorial 
buccal funnel of the adult, and teeth are absent. The buccal cavity is separated 
from the pharynx by a velum. A ciliated peripharyngeal groove encircles the 
pharynx in front and is continued backwards on the ventral side as a median 
groove opening behind into the thyroid gland, which is thus proved to be a 
special development of a structure corresponding to the endostyle of Amphioxus 
(p. 43) and the Tunicata. The eyes are rudimentary and hidden beneath the 
skin ; the brain is of far greater proportional size than in the adult ; and, 
as already mentioned, the gill-pouches open into the pharynx in the normal 
manner. 

2. Distinctive Characters and Classification. 

The Cyclostomata are Craniata in which the mouth lies at the bottom of 
a sucker-like buccal funnel, or in a depression edged with tentacles, and there 
are no jaws. Homy teeth are borne on the interior of the buccal funnel and 
on the large ''tongue.*' Paired fins are absent. There is no exoskeleton; 
the skin is glandular. The vertebral column consists of a persistent notochord 
with a fibrous neural tube, in which rudimentary neural arches may be de- 
veloped. The skull is largely or wholly roofed by membrane, and there is an 
extensive development of labial cartilages. The segments of the post-auditory 
region of the head are more distinct than in the rest of the Craniata. The 
enteric canal is straight, and there is no cloaca. The respiratory organs are 
six to fourteen pairs of gill-pouches. There is no conus arteriosus and no 
renal portal system. There are large olfactory lobes, which may be either 
hollow or solid ; the cerebellum is very small. The olfactory organ is single 
and median, but is supplied by paired olfactory nerves ; it opens into a large 
persistent pituitary sac which perforates the basis cranii from above. The 
auditory organ has one or two semicircular canals. The kidney is a meso- 
nephros, the ureter a pronephric duct. The gonad is unpaired, and there 
are no gonoducts, the genital products making their exit by genital pores. 

The Class is divided into two Orders. 

Order I. — Petromyzontes. 

Cyclostomata in which there is a well-developed dorsal fin and a complete 
branchial basket ; the pituitary sac terminates posteriorly in a blind pouch ; 
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the gills open into a respiratory tube below the gullet. This order includes 
the Lampreys, which belong to the genera Petromyzon, Mordacia, Geotria, 
Ichthyoniyzon, etc. 

Order 2.— Myxinoidei. 

Cyclostomata in which the dorsal fin is absent or feebly developed ; the 
branchial basket is reduced ; the pituitary sac opens posteriorly into the mouth ; 
the gills open into the pharynx in the normal manner. 

This order includes the Hags or 
Slime-eels, belonging to the genera My- 
xine, Faramyxine, and Eptatretus {Bdel- 
lo stoma). 

3, Comparison of the Myxinoids 
WITH THE Lamprey. 

The organisation of the Lampreys 
is so uniform that all that will be 
necessary in the present section is to 
indicate the principal points in which 
the Hags differ from them. 

Myxine is about the size of a fresh- 
water Lamprey— some forty-five cm. 
long : Eptatretus is fully a metre in 
length. Both are remarkable for the 
immense quantities of slime they are 
capable of exuding from the general 
surface and from the segmentally ar- 
ranged mucus-glands of the skin. It is 
said that two specimens of Myxine 
thrown into a bucket of water are cap- 
able of gelatinising the whole with their 
secretion. The slime-glands of Myxine 
contain peculiar thread-cells con- 
taining a much-coiled thread which 
unwinds either before or after the dis- 
charge of the cell from the gland. 
Myxine approaches most nearly to the condition of an internal parasite of 
any Vertebrate ; it is said to attach itself to living Fishes and gradually to 
bore its way into the coelome, devouring the flesh as it goes. 

There is no true buccal funnel : the space on which the mouth opens is 
edged with tentacles (Fig. 117) supported by cartilages ; there is a single median 
tooth above the oral aperture, and two rows of smaller teeth on the tongue. 
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oes.ct.d. 

Fig. 1 1 7. — Head of Myxine glutinosa (A) 
and of Eptatretus cirratus (R), from beneath. 
br* ap. branchial aperture ; br. cl. i, first 
branchial cleft ; mth. mouth ; na. ap. nasal 
aperture; ms. ct. d. oesophageo-cutaneous 
duct. The smaller openings in A are those 
of the mucus-glands. (After W. K. Parker.) 
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The papillae beneath the cone-like horny teeth bear a still closer superficial 
resemblance to rudiments (or vestiges) of true calcified teeth than is the case in 
the Lamprey ; but it appears that no odontoblasts and no calcified substance 
of any kind are formed in connection with them. A velum separates the buccal 
cavity from the pharynx. The nostril {na, ap.) is a large unpaired aperture 
situated in the dorsal margin of the buccal space, and is continued into a 
passage, the pituitary sac, which opens into the pharynx by an aperture 
which appears in late embryonic life. Myxine commonly lives nearly buried 
in mud, and the respiratory current passes through this passage to the 
gills. 

The only fin is a narrow caudal surrounding the end of the tail. The respira- 
tory organs present striking differences in the two genera. In Eptatretus 
there are in different species six to fourteen very small external branchial 
apertures {br. cl. i) on each side, each of which communicates by a short tube 
with one of the gill-pouches, which is again connected with the pharynx by 
another tube. Behind and close to the last gill-slit, on the left side, is an 
aperture leading into a tube, the ocsophageo-cutaneous duct {ces. ct. d.), which 
opens directly into the pharynx. In Myxine (Fig. 117, A) the tubes leading 
outwards from the gill-pouches all unite together before opening on the exterior, 
so that there is only a single external branchial aperture {br. ap.) on each side ; 
into the left common tube {c. br. t.) the oesophageo-cutaneous duct (css. ct. d.) 
opens. In both genera the internal branchial apertures communicate directly 
with the pharynx ; there is no respiratory tube. 

The neural canal is over-arched merely by fibrous tissue (Fig. 1 18, n.L ) ; 
there is no trace of neural arches in the trunk, but in the posterior part of the 
caudal region both neural canal and notochord are enclosed in a continuous 
cartilaginous plate. Similarly the roof of the skull is entirely membranous. 
The nasal passage {na. t.) is strengthened by rings of cartilage, and the buccal 
tentacles are supported by rods of the same tissue. Behind the styloid cartil- 
age or hyoid bar {st. p.) is a rod connected below with the subocular arch ; 
it probably represents the first branchial bar. The tongue is supported 
by an immense cartilage {m. v. c.), in part corresponding to the lingual cartilage 
of the Lamprey. The branchial basket is rudimentary, being represented only 
by certain small irregular cartilages, such as one in the walls of the oesophageo- 
cutaneous duct, and, in Myxine (Fig. 118, br. 6.), one on the right side support- 
ing the common external gill-tube. 

The myotonies of one side alternate with those of the other. 

The intestine is very wide. The liver consists of two separate portions, 
the ducts of which open separately into the gall-bladder. A pancreas-like 
gland is present in both Myxine and Eptatretus. The brain differs considerably 
from that of the Lamprey, especially in the larger olfactory lobes and the 
reduced ventricles, and smaller mid-brain. The dorsal and ventral roots of the 
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spinal nerves unite instead of remaining separate. The eyes are vestigial and 
sunk beneath the skin, and the auditory organ (Fig. 119) has only single semi- 




Fig. 119. — Auditory organ of 
Myxine. amp., amp\ ampullae ; 
end. s. endolymphatic sac ; s. c. 
semicircular canal ; utr. sac. utri- 
culo-sacculus. (After Retzius.) 



Fig. 120. — A, portion 
of kidney of Eptatretus. 
B, segment of same, 
highly magnified. a, 
ureter ; b, urinary tubule ; 

c, Malpighian capsule ; 

d, afferent artery ; e, 
efferent artery. (From 
Gegenbaur’s Comparative 
Anatomy.) 
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circular canal, which, having an ampulla at each end, probably represents both 
anterior and posterior canals. 

Eptatretus has a persistent pronephros in the form of a paired irregularly 
ovoidal body situated just above the heart and consisting of a large number of 
tubules richly branched peripherally : the nephrostomes open into the peri- 
cardium. The tubules do not communicate with the pronephric duct in 
Myxine, but end blindly : in Eptatretus they open into an incomplete longitu- 
dinal duct, which does not communicate with the permanent kidney-duct. 
The functional kidney is the mesonephros, and is specially interesting from the 
fact that in Myxinoids it retains in the adult its primitive segmental arrange- 
ment. The ureter (pronephric duct, Fig. 120, A) sends off in each segment 
a coiled tubule il) with a single Malpighian capsule (r), into which a branch 
from the aorta {d) enters and forms a glomerulus. 

Myxine is hermaphrodite, the anterior part of the gonad being ovary, the 
posterior testis : in some the ovary is mature and the testis rudimentary, in 
others the opposite condition holds good, so that, while hermaphrodite, each 
individual is either predominantly female or predominantly male. The eggs 
of both genera are of great proportional size, and those of Myxine are enclosed, 
when laid in a horny, shell bearing numerous hooked processes at each pole; 
by means of these the eggs are entangled together, and probably also attached 
to seaweed. 

In Eptatretus stouti, the only Myxinoid of which the development is known, 
the eggs are elongated and cylindrical, and contain a large quantity of food- 
yolk. The segmentation is meroblastic, being confined to a germinal disc 
situated at one end of the elongated egg. The blastoderm thus formed extends 
gradually over the suface of the yolk, which it only completely encloses at a 
late stage, when the gill-clefts are all formed. Eptatretus differs from Petro- 
myzon and resembles the majority of the Craniata in the mode of development 
of the central nervous system, which is formed, not from a solid ectodermal 
keel, but from an open medullary groove the lips of which bend inwards and 
unite to form a medullary canal. 

The geographical distribution of the class is interesting from the fact that 
each order contains some genera which are mainly northern, others which 
are exclusively southern. Petromyzon is found on the coasts and in the rivers 
of Europe, North America, Japan, and West Africa ; it is therefore mainly 
Holarctic. IcMhyomyzon is found in the Mississippi, St. Lawrence and 
Hudson's Bay drainage systems, Mordacia in Tasmania and Chili, Geotria in 
the rivers of Chili, Australia, and New Zealand. Myxine occurs in the North 
Atlantic and on the Pacific Coast of South America ; Paramyxine in the Pacific ; 
Epiatretus on the coasts of South Africa, New Zealand, and Chili. 
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STJB-PHYLUM V— GNATHOSTOMATA. 

The sub-phylum Gnathostomata includes all vertebrate animals with 
upper and lower jaws, and comprises a wide range of animals, from fish to the 
various tetrapod classes, which have in turn been derived from a fish ancestor. 

An entirely satisfactory classification of fishes is not easy to construct, 
because of the incompleteness of several parts of the fossil record, and the 
consequent lack of connecting links. Complete agreement as to their arrange- 
ment, therefore, has not been reached, and the, student will meet with a 
considerable choice of classifications. 

The view, however, has steadily been gaining ground that within the old 
group of “ Pisces ” — ^fishes, that is, in the widest sense — ^there are certain 
fundamental divisions which are of great antiquity, and which have little to 
do with one another beyond the possession of a possible but unknown common 
ancestor at a very remote, and equally unknown, period. 

The old classification, therefore, of the Gnathostomata into the five classes — 
Pisces, Amphibia, Reptilia, Aves, and Mammalia — becomes modified by the 
division of the fishes into four classes as follows : — 

Class APHETOHYOIDEA 

Sub-classes Acanthodii 
Arthrodiea 

Antiarchi (Pterichthyomorphi) 

Petalichthyida (Anarthrodira) 

Rhenanida 

PALiEOSPONDYLIA 

Class CHONDRICHTHYES (SELACHII. ELASMOBRANCHII) 

Sub-classes Pleuropterygii (Cladoselachii) 

ICHTHYOTOMI 

Euselachii 

Holocephali 

Class ACTINOPTERYGII 

Sub-classes PaLjEOpterygii 
Neopterygii 

Class CHOANICHTHYES 1 

' ■ #>* 

*. Sub-classes Crossopterygii (Rhipidistia and Actinistia). 

Dipneusti (Dipnoi) 

^ The Choanichthyes and the Tetrapoda together make up a class, the Choanata, but one 
which is so unwieldy as to require a division into separate parts, each of which has to be termed 

a class. 
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As compared with the tetrapoda, these four classes have certain characters 
in common. They have organs of respiration and of locomotion adapted for an 
aquatic mode of life. The chief, and in the majority the only, organs of 
respiration are the gills, which are in the form of a series of vascular processes 
attached to the septa of the branchial arches and persisting throughout 
life.i 

The organs of locomotion are the paired pectoral and pelvic fins and the 
unpaired dorsal, anal, and caudal fins. These fins are all supported by fin-rays 
of dermal origin, in addition to the endoskeletal supports, and these fin-rays 
are diagnostic, as in no other animals in which fin-like structures may be present 
are fin-rays ever to be found. A dermal exoskeleton is typically present, and 
only on occasions is secondarily lost. In the endoskeleton the notochord is 
usually to some extent replaced by vertebrae, either of bone or cartilage. There 
is a well-developed skull and a system of visceral arches, of which the first 
pair form ^ the upper and lower jaws, the latter movably articulating with the 
skull, and both normally bearing teeth (page 73). There is no middle ear 
(page 118) and no allantoic bladder, the latter being a structure which arises 
for the first time in the amphibia. These two negative characters are therefore 
also diagnostic. 

There are other characters found in one or other of the four classes which, 
though highly characteristic when they occur, cannot be called diagnostic, and 
it is the unequal distribution of these characters that makes the division of 
fishes into four classes desirable. A swim-bladder, for instance, is normally 
present, though it may be secondarily lost, in all fishes except the Chondrich- 
thyes, which never at any time possessed this structure.^ The nasal capsules 
open by inhalent and exhalent apertures. These jnay be only partly separate, 
as in the Chondrichthyes, or may be completely separate, as in the 
Actinopterygii, where they are both dorsal in position. In the Choanichthyes 
one pair is external, the other internal in the mouth, a character from which 
the group takes its name. The condition of the circulatory system, the structure 
of the brain, the urogenital organs, fins, and scales all yield characters which 
help to diagnose the four sub-classes. 

The kidney is a mesonephros with an occasional persistence of a few prone- 
phric tubules. As in all gnathostomes, there are three semicircular canals in 
the ear. 

^ This is a diagnostic character. Gill slits occur in the embr>^os of all vertebrates, but only 
in fishes do they function in the adult. The external gills found in some fishes and amphibia are 
not homologous structures. 

2 Actually the second pair, primitively there was a premandibular arch which is represented 
in the Agnatha. 

3 In the Aphetohyoidea and other extinct groups this structure, as also the condition of most 
other of the soft parts, can only be surmised. 
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CLASS APHETOHYOIDEA. 

In this class are now collected together a number of orders which show a 
wide range of adaptive radiation, and in some instances an appearance so 
un-fishlike that their zoological position has been one of uncertainty. Some 
have been thought to be Agnatha, some as being allied to the Dipnoi, and some 
to the Chondrichthyes . Although there is still a body of opinion that considers 
the elasmobranch relationship to be fairly close, it can now be shown, or made 
very probable, that all the orders here included in the Aphetohyoidea are united 
in having at least one character of fundamental importance in which they differ 
from all other Gnathostomes, and that is the possession of a complete hyoid 
gih-sht and, in consequence, a type of jaw suspension (see page 73) that is 
more primitive than in any other class of Gnathostome.^ There are a number of 
other characters which suggest an ultimate common ancestor for all the orders, 
one which is probably most nearly approached by the Acanthodii. 

The sub-classes comprising the Aphetohyoidea are the : — 

Acanthodii, 

Arthrodira, 

Antiarchi, 

Petalichthyida, 

Rhenanida, 

Palseospondylia 

Sub-Glass Acanthodii. 

This order contains the oldest known Gnathostomes. Appearing first in 
the Upper Silurian, it reached its maximum development during the Lower 
Devonian, at a time when other classes of fishes were only just beginning to 
evolve, and persisted until its extinction in the Lower Permian. 

Acanthodians are fish-like organisms, usually with elongated fusiform 
bodies, which, in the final stages of evolution, became almost eel-like. The 
snout is blunt, the mouth terminal, and the eyes are large and forwardly 
placed. The tail is heterocercal, the fins are supported each by a strong 
anterior spine. There are primitively two dorsal fins (reduced to one in the 
later forms) and one anal fin. Between the pairs of pectoral and pelvic fins 
is an intermediate series of pairs of fins which increase in size as they proceed 
backwards. Primitively this series is more numerous, consisting of as many as 
five pairs, which suggests a derivation from an originally continuous fin-fold, 
but later the series becomes reduced to one small pair, and finally to none. 
A pectoral girdle (Fig. 121) is present, consisting of a scapular and coracoid 

1 See Watson, Phil. Trans. Royal Soc., " The Acanthodian Fishes,” 1937. 
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part, to which the spine of the fin is affixed. The pectoral fin shows traces of 
basal elements, as does also the dorsal fin. The peripheral part of the fin is 
supported by ceratotrichia. 



Lat. Pact. Sp. 


Fig. 121. — Diplacantlius. Pectoral girdle. Adm.Pecf.Sp. median pectoral spine ; Cor. coracoid ; 
Sc. scapula ; Derm.Pl. dermal plate ; Lat.Peci.Sp. lateral pectoral spine, (After Watson.) 

Externally the body is covered with scales of highly characteristic appear- 
ance, being rhomboid in shape, and ornamented with strise, and so small as to 


D.Endo.Lym. 



Fig. 122. — Olimatius reticulatus. Ant.Laf. antero-lateral dermal Done of the shoulder-girdle; 
Br.Ar. 1-4. dermal elements of the branchial arches and their opercuia ; D. Endo.Lym. foramen 
of Ductus endolymphaticus ; Eye, orbit ; Hy.Op. hyoid operculum ; L.L. lateral line ; Mand. 
mandible ; Mand. Op. dorsal part of mandibular operculum ; Mand. Ray, lower part of mandibular 
operculum; pectoral spine ; Ft;, scapula; Sw^.OnC. supra-orbital canal. {After Watson.) 

appear almost granular. On the head (Fig. 122) they are rather larger, and are 
arranged in a definite pattern. In section they can be seen to be made up of 
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layers of bone substance in a manner comparable to a ganoid scale. Teeth are 
usually absent, but, when present, seem to be derived from modified scales, 
and to be replaceable as in the elasmobranchs, which is more probably a primi- 
tive feature than evidence of any close connection between the two classes. 

As a rule, specimens of Acanthodii are found crushed flat, and not suffl- 
ciently well preserved to do more than indicate the external features, but 
specimens of the genus Acanthodes {A. bronni) are known sufficiently well 
preserved to allow a description of the neurocranium and visceral arches. 


Ant Os 



Fig. 123.^ — Acantiiodes. Skull, Ventral aspect. Ant. Bas. anterior basal; / 1 Os. anterior 
ossicles; ? Ao» groove for dorsal aorta; Dor. Os. dorsal bone; Hyp. For. hypophysial foramen; 
Jug. C. jugular canal ; Lat. Oc. lateral occipital ; M. Bas. middle basal ; Oc. N. foramina for 
occipital nerves ; Oi. Pr. Art. articulation for the otic process ; Pal. Bas. Art, articulation for the 
palatobasal process ; Post. Bas. posterior basal ; Post. Orb. Col. post-orbital column ; X. notch 
for vagus nerve. (After Watson.) 

This form is somewhat late in time, and therefore more specialised than 
the earlier species, but nevertheless shows the essential features of the order 
and class. 

The neurocranium (Figs. 123, 124) jaws and branchial arches (Fig. 124) are 
largely cartilaginous, but ossified in parts by a layer of external perichondrial 
bone, a primitive type of ossification such as occurs also in some of the Agnatha. 
The ossifications of the neurocranium are not easy to reconcile with those of 
other Gnathostomes. They consist of paired lateral dorsal plates which may 
fuse, an anterior middle and posterior ventral plates, and in front five small 
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ossicles, one unpaired, supporting the rostrum. A pair of lateral occipital 
ossicles, one lying on each side of the posterior ventral plate, but at a higher 
level, completes the list. The jaws consist of a stout palato-quadrate bar for 
the upper and the mandible for the lower portion. The interesting and im- 
portant point about these elements is that each ossifies from two centres, two 


Ot.Pr.Aft, Ph.Bn!. 




Fig. 124. — Acanthodes, sp. Heads reconstructed : 

A. With the mandible and palato-quadrate removed, 

B. Complete except for the removal of the scales. 

Ant.Bas. anterior basal; Ant.Oss, anterior ossification in the basis cranii ; Ba.BrJ. basi* 
branchial ; Cer,Br.L-IL cerato-branchials ; Cer.Hy, ceratohyal ; Circ.Or, circum-orbital bones ; 
Cor. coracoid ; Dor. Os. dorsal bone of nenrocranium ; Ep.Br. epibranchials 1--4 ; F.R.Ao. foramen 
for aorta ; Hyp.Br. 8 c Hy. hypobranchial and hypohyal ; Lat.Oc. lateral ossification in neuro- 
cranium ; M.Gill.Ch. margin of gill chamber; Mand-Ant. anterior ossification of Meckel’s 
cartilage ; Mand.Fost. posterior ossification of MeckeFs cartilage ; Hand. Ray. ray of the mandi- 
bular operculum ; Mand.Spl. mandibular splint ; Oc.N. foramina for occipital nerve ; Oc.Pr.Ari. 
articular facet for otic process ; Pal.Bas.Art. palato-basal articulation ; Pal.Qu.Ant. anterior bone 
of palato-quadrate cartilage ; Pal.Qu.Post. posterior bone of palato-quadrate cartilage ; Pect. Sp. 
spine of pectoral fin ; Sc. scapula ; X, vagus foramen. (After Watson.) 

for the upper and two for the lower, so that the jaws are formed from four 
pieces, exactly as are the hyoid and subsequent gill-arches, evidence that the 
jaws are themselves modified gill-arches. Later in life a special ossification 
occurs in the otic process. The hyoid arch is complete, and takes no part in the 
jaw suspension, and is supplied throughout its length with gill-rakers, which is 
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sufficiGnt proof tha.t tlicrs W3.s 3 . complete hyoid gill-slit. In enrlier forms 3 
sm3ll operculum is present on ench gill-3rch, 3nd 3 r3ther krger one on the 
j3ws. In the ktter forms the mundibukr operculum gruduully extends buck. 


5 





Fig. 125. — Outlines of Acanthodians. (After Graham-Smith.) 

1. Generalised hypothetical ancestor. 

2. Euthacanthiis macnicolL Lower O.R.S. Forfar. 

3. Climatius uncmatus. Lower O.R.S. Forfar. 

4. ParexiiS incurvus. Lower O.R.S. Forfar. 

5. Ischnacanthus gracilis. Lower O.R.S. Forfar. 

6. Diplacanthus longispinus. Middle O.R.S. Achanarras. 

7. Biplacanthns sp. Middle O.R.S. Achanarras. 

8. Mesaeanthns peachi. Middle O.R.S. Achanarras. 

9 - Cheiracanthiis mnrehisoni. Middle O.R.S. Achanarras. 

10. Acanthodes concinnus. Upper O.R.S. Scaumenac. 


at first to cover the lower part of the gills, and finally to take over the whole 
function of covering them, so as to produce an operculum comparable in 
extent and external appearance with that of the later bony fishes. 
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The Acanthodians (Fig. 125) may be classified into four families : the 
Diplacanthid^, with two dorsal fins and the ventral fin spines well marked 
{Diplacanthus, Parexus, Climatius) ; the Acanthodidae, with a single dorsal fin 
and a tendency to the reduction of the ventral fin spines {Acanthodes, 
Cheif acanthus, Mesacanthus) ; the Ischnacanthid^, with two dorsal fins 
and simplified ventral fins and well-developed teeth {Ischnacanthus) ; the 
Gyxacanthidae {Gyracanthus) are probably Acanthodians, but are as yet 
insufficiently known. 


Sub-class Arthrodira. 

In external appearance the Arthrodira seem, at first sight, to be very 
different from the Acanthodii. The head is always protected by bony plates 
united to form a strong cranial roof, which is articulated by means of sockets to a 
pair of condyles on an equally strong bony cuirass covering the anterior parts 
of the body. These plates are usually ornamented by tubercles. The remaining 
free part of the body, when known, tapers to a whip-like tail, and is either 
naked or, in some, covered with scales. A dorsal fin is commonly present, 
and a pair of fins on the ventral side must be regarded as representing the 
pelvics. Free pectoral fins do not occur, but are represented by an immovable 
spine on each side, which gradually becomes reduced almost to extinction. The 
presence of an operculum covering branchial arches can be inferred. The 
vertebral column, when known, has a widely open notochord, well-developed 
neural and hsemal arches, but no centra or ribs. Jaws and teeth, the latter 
rather soon worn down, have been seen in some forms, and may be presumed 
to have normally been present throughout the group. 

Arthrodires, which are not known to occur outside the Devonian period, 
may be classified as follows : 

Acanthaspidomorphi : Monaspidse. 

Mediaspid^. 

Polyaspidag. 

Ptyctodontidse, 

Coccosteomorphi : Coccosteidae. 

Homosteidae. 

Mylostomidae. 

The Acanthaspidomorphi are the more primitive,' and, except for some Upper 
Devonian Ptyctodonts, ranged from the Lower to the Middle Devonian. 
The Monaspid^ (Fig. 126) have a head and carapace with the plates firmly 
united and the sutures hardly visible externally. In the Mediaspidae the 
sutures are still firm, but more noticeable, while in the Polyaspidae and 
Ptyctodonid^ they became so loosely united that specimens are never found 
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Fig. 126.- 


-Jgekelaspis decipiens. 
Heintz.) 


(After 


preserved entire, an instance of the gradual reduction 
of armour. The dermal armour over the trunk has a 
considerable backward extension, and is noticeable 
for the long hollow spine on each side projecting from 
the ventro-lateral part of the shoulder-girdle. This 
structure is comparable with the fin-spine and 
shoulder-girdle of such a form as CUmatius among 
the Acanthodians. The arrangement of the plates || 

on the head and body bear a close comparison with || 

those found in the Coccosteomorphi. Some repre- || 

sentative genera of the Acanthaspidomorphi are || 

Jmkelaspis, Momspis, Acanthaspis, PhoUdosteus, || 

PMyctmmspis, Lunaspis, etc.^ || 

The Coccosteomorphi are fishes ranging from f 

medium to a very large size, some of them — e.g,, I 

Dmictahys—h^Ymg reached a length of not less than 30 / 

feet. The most completely known form, Coccosieus {e.g . , C . decipiens) (Fig. 127) , 
^ See Heintz in list of literature at end of volume. 


Fig. 127. — Coccosteus decipiens. (After Heintz.) 
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may be taken as typical of the rest. The head and carapace (Fig. 127, 128, 129) 
are stout, and occupy about a third of the total body length. The body was 


Pre.Or Proc. 



Fig. 128a. — Coccostens decipiens. Restora- Fig. 1280.— Coccosteusdecipiens, Head 

tion of palatal view. A.S.G., F.S.G. anterior plates of the left side. R. rostral plate; 

and posterior tooth-plates; Pre.Or. Proc, pre- P. pineal plate ; Pro,, P/a. pre- and post- 

orbital process ; Stib. Or. sub-orbital bone. orbitals ; Pm. post-median ; C. central ; M. 

(After Watson.) marginal ; M B. median basal ; E. B. extero- 

basal ; a. lateral line canals. (After Heintz.) 

apparently naked, and ended in a whip-like tail. A dorsal fin and a pair of 
pelvic fins and a curious '' anal '' plate are the only appendages, except for a 



reduced spine on each side representing the pectoral appendage. The vertebral 
column is as that described above as typical of the Arthrqdires in general. 
The head (Figs. i2Za, b) is covered along the mid-dorsal line by three unpaired 
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plates, a rostral in front followed by a pineal, both small, and by a large median 
plate at the back of the skull. All other plates are paired. Of them one pair, 
the centrals, meet in the middle line, and along each side, reckoning from the 
front, are the pairs of post-nasals, pre-orbitals, marginals, post-marginals and 
externo-basals. The eyes are supported each by four sclerotic plates, and 
below them are the sub-orbital and post-sub-orbital plates. This arrangement 
is so different from any fishes outside the Aphetohyoidea that any attempt to 
homologise the plates with the head-bones of “ bony '' fishes is unworkable. 

The jaw apparatus (Figs. 127, 128) 
consists of a median and two pairs of 
tooth-plates in the upper jaw, and a 
partially ossified meckels cartilage in 
the lower. The shoulder-girdle and 
cuirass (Fig. 129) are formed by a 
large median dorsal plate above and, 
along the sides, paired anterior and 
posterior dorso-laterals, below which 
are the paired anterior and posterior 
laterals. The floor of the box is formed 
by two unpaired bones in the front 
central part, the anterior and posterior 
median ventrals, and by two pairs of 
larger plates, the anterior and posterior 
ventro-laterals. The front part of this 
base is braced together by a transverse 
pair oi rod-like bones, the intero- 
laterals, between whose outer ends 
and the anterior laterals is fixed the 

rostral; 0. orbit; other letters as in Fig. 131. 

(After Traquair, from Smith Woodward.) Small pectoral Spine on each Side. 

These structures are all to be found in 
the other families of the order, and are subject only to changes of shape and 
proportion — e.g,, Dinichthys and Titanichthys (where the lateral spines have 
almost vanished), Brachydinis, Pachyostetis, etc. The Homosteidse {Homosteus 
(Fig, 130) and Heterosteus (Fig. 131) have the orbits completely enclosed 
within the head-shield by a forward extension of the post-orbital, and the 
antero-lateral plates of the shoulder-girdle project forwards to embrace the 
head (Fig. 131). The Mylostomidae have smooth plates and the dentition 
arranged as crushing plates, 

Suh“CIass AntiarcM (PterichthyoxnorpM); 

Like the Arthrodira, the Antiarchi are provided with a strong armour over 
the head and shoulders, but with a somewhat different arrangement of the 



Fig. 130. — Homosteus milleri. A. B, uncer- 
tain elements probably displaced gnathals ; 
C. antero-latei*al, somewhat displaced ; ae. 
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plates, and with a different method of articulation of the head to the body 
the sockets being in this case on the cuirass and the articulating processes on 
the head. The pectoral appendages are of a much more elaborate structure. 

Pterichthyodes (PtericUhys) (Fig. 132) may be -taken as the type of the sole 
family, the Asterolepidae, the genera differing only in relatively unimportant 
details. The eyes are placed close together on the top of the head, a modification 
which is no doubt responsible for a rearrangement of the plates. Between the 



Fig. 131. — Heterosteus. A. angular; ADL. antero-dorso-lateral ; AL. anterior lateral; C. 
central ; EO, exoccipital (extero-basal) ; M. marginal ; MD. median dorsal ; P. pineal ; PDL. 
posterior dorso-lateral ; PL. posterior lateral ; PLO. post-orbital ; Pr.O. pre-orbital ; R. rostral ; 
50. sub-orbital. (After Heintz.) 

eyes lies a pineal plate, which is unattached to the neighbouring bones, and it is 
probable that there is another small prepineal plate just in front. The eyes 
are protected each by a saucer-like bone, which may be a series of fused sclerotics. 
This bone is found lying directly over the eye, so as, apparently, to prevent any 
sight. Probably in life the eyes projected somewhat after the fashion of the 
living goby PeriopMhalmus, and these plates could be turned aside. The other 
head-plates are for the most part firmly united. There is a single premedian 
plate in front extending back to the orbit, and behind the orbit are the unpaired 
post-median and nuchal plates. At the sides are a large opercular and a smaller 
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sufflaminal plate, both free along their outer borders. These overlie a space in 
the shoulder region, and together form the gill-chamber. On the inner side 
of the sufflaminal plate on each side is a lateral plate whose^ inner border 
articulates with the nuchal, and which carries a shelf-like projection fitting 
into a socket on one of the shoulder-plates to allow of some movement of the 
head. The cuirass is formed by a large median dorsal and a posterior dorsal 



Fig. 132. — Fterichtliyodes. Upper figure in side view. Left-hand figure in dorsal, right-hand 
figure in ventral view. ADL. antero-dorsolateral ; AVL. antero- ventrolateral ; MD. median 
dorsal; MV. median ventral; PD. posterior dorsal; PDL. posterior dorsolateral; PVL. pos- 
terior ventrolateral ; S. semilunar plate. 

plate, both unpaired. Along the sides are the anterior and posterior dorso- 
laterals. The floor is made up anteriorly by a pair of anterior ventro-lateral 
plates, which enclose between them a pair of small semilunar plates, and 
posteriorly by a pair of posterior ventrals. Between these pairs lies an un- 
paired median ventral The anterior ventro-lateral plate have at their sides 
an excavation to hold the condylar head of the “ arms or pectoral appendages. 
These are highly developed, and are the leading characteristic of the order. 
They are formed of a number of plates, closely united except for a flexible 
joint dividing them into a proximal and distal section. The arms were hollow, 
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and provided with internal muscles, nerves and arteries. The jaw apparatus 
consists of a pair of large superognathals which bear a notch at the side, into 
which is fitted a small elongated element, and this in turn articulates with a 
third. The system therefore corresponds to some degree with that of Coccosteus, 
The lower jaws, except for being rather more weakly developed, are exactly 
like those of Coccostetis. 

The trunk is protected by well-developed scales and terminates in a 
heterocercal tail with a ventral web. A single dorsal fin is present supported by 
an anterior spine, and a series of fulcral scales runs along the upper border of the 
body from the fin to the tail. In this genus there are no pelvic fins. 

Another well-known genus is Bothnolepis (Fig. 133), w^hich had a naked body, 
an extra plate on the head and a pair of fleshy protuberances at the ventro- 



Fig. 133. — ^BotMolepis. (After Patten.) 


lateral border of the cuirass which are supposed to represent a pair of pelvic fins. 
Remigolepis lacks the median joint to the pectoral fins. Microbrachius and 
Asterolepis, Ceraspis and Ceratolepis are other recorded genera, and differ only 
in small particulars. The whole sub-class is very compact, and was confined to 
the Devonian period. 

Sub-Class Petalichthyida (Anarthrodira). 

The Petalichthyida depart somewhat from the plan of Coccosteus and the 
other Arthrodires. In the first place, the ball-and-socket joint between the head 
and body does not exist, the pattern of the head plating (Fig. 134) is somewhat 
different, and the pectoral and pelvic fins are constructed on a very different 
plan. On the other hand, the facts that the neurocranium (very well known 
in MacfopetalicMJiys) (Fig. 135) so much resembles that of an Acaiithaspid, 
and that the hyoid arch took no part in the suspension of the jaws, are evidence 
that the order is rightly placed in the class of Aphetohyoidea. Certain charac- 
ters have caused some authorities ^ to look upon these fishes as allied to the 
Elasmobranchs. The paired fins in particular have been cited as evidence, 
and the structure of the shoulder-girdle, the tribasal pectoral fin (Fig. 137), and 
the Cfei^osi^/arAe-like pelvic fin are undoubtedly points of resemblance. The 

^ See especially Stensio no. 47 and Heintz no. 35 in the Appendix on Literature, 
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shoulder-girdle, however, is equally like the primary girdle of such Acantho- 
dians as Cliniatius or Diplacanihus, and the tribasal pectoral fin is paralleled, 
except for the absence of a spine, by that of A^cuHthodcs, Moreover, a tribasal 
fin at this period is too advanced in structure to lead to the more simple but 
later fin of the earliest known elasmobranchs, such as Cladoselache. The 



central plates ; P. 1-2. external plates ; S. position of posterior plates ; d. end. Ductus endo- 
lymphaticus : ifc. infraorbital sensory canal ; Ic. lateral line on head ; Na. nasal opening ; olf. 
olfactory capsule ; orb. orbit ; pfg. anterior vacuity ; sL com. commissure of sensory canal ; 
soc. supra- orbital sensory canal. (After Stensio.) 

pelvic fin certainly resembles that of Cladoselache, but is of a type that is found 
equally in the early sturgeons and Palaeoniscids, and is too generalised and 
primitive to be of much value as evidence of any particular affinity. Other 
elasmobranch characters, such as the ventral position of the mouth and the 
flattening of the neurocranium, may be accounted for as the result of adaptation 
to a bottom living life. The different arrangement of the head-plates from the 
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general arthrodire pattern is not so great as appears at first sight, the chief 
difference being along the mid-dorsal line, which might be put down as the 

result of a secondary fusion. 


J^end cl cr-sp 




Fig. 135. — MacropetaiicMhys raplieidolabis. Neurocranium in side (upper figure), dorsal (left- 
hand figure) and ventral (right-hand figure) views, a. opt. optic artery ; r. car. ext. external 
carotid ; c, hy, hyoid vein ; c. opth. sup. V. ? opthalmic ramus of Vth nerve ; ch. w, groove for 
notochord : c. pal.^ palatine branch of Vllth nerve ; c.ra. aorta ; cl. dorsal branch of Xth nerve ; 
cr. od. dorsal occipital crest ; cr. ol. lateral occipital crest ; cr. sp. cranio-spinal process ; d. IX. 
dorsal branch of IXth nerve ; d. end. ductus endolymph'aticus ; /. art. hm. ? facet for hyomandi- 
bular : /. end. endolymphatic fossa ; /. m. foramen magnum ; hmm. haemal groove ; ju. mandi- 
bular vein ; n. 1. lateralis nerve ; n. a. nasal opening ; 7t.f. nasal fontanelle ; olf. nasal capsule ; 
Ofh. orbit ; par. pineal opening ; pfg. anterior vacuity ; pr. postero-lateral process of occipital 
region ; s. pal. palatine ramus of Vllth nerve ; ra. root of aorta ; s.x.^. external opening for Xth 
nerve. (After Stensio.) 


In this sub-class are placed the genera Macropetalichthys (Fig. 136) a Middle 
Devonian form, Stensidella (Fig. 138) of the Lower Devonian, Epipetalichthys 
of the Upper Devonian and perhaps Crafoselache of the Lower Carboniferous. 


Sub-Class RhenanidL 

This order comprises only two families : the Asterosteidd^ {Genmendma, a 
Lower Devonian and Asterosteus, a Middle Devonian form) and the Jagorinicte 
(with a sole gmmjagonna in the Upper Devonian), In these fishes the cranial 
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bones are not greatly developed, and become progressively less so during the 
Devonian Period, so that in Jagorim they are reduced merely 
to bony tubercles. 

Gemtiendina (Fig. 139) is the best-known form ; obviously 
a bottom-living animal it has, by convergent adaptation, 
acquired very much the shape of a living skate. The head 
has on the top a central plate of bone, and ranged on each 
side are three pairs of plates which do not articulate, but are 
surrounded by areas of skin-bearing tubercles. The large 
pectoral fins were supported by a secondary elongation of the 
radials, and behind them are the srhaller, flattened pelvic fins. 
The body then tapers to a pointed tail. A dorsal fin is 
2 present supported by an anterior spine much as in Acanthodes 





Fig. 137. — Macropetalichtiiys pruemiensis. Co. 
coracoid ; S. scapula ; Po., Mo., Mt. pro-, meso- 
and metapterygia ; R. radials. (After Broili.) 


I or Pterichthyodes. Behind this fin is a row of dorsal spines, 
and there is a row of similar spines on each side which start 
from a point just behind the pelvic fins and run to join the 
dorsal row at the end of the tail. The pectoral girdle (Fig. 
140) is comparable with that of a Ptyctodont, but lacks the 
lateral spine. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that, while 
fuller details are still required in several directions, there is 
sufficient evidence to warrant the bringing together of these 
\,l fishes into a class separate from other fishes. There is a, 

if general similarity in the external skeleton of the Arthrodira,; 

ij Antiarchi, and Petalichthyida, and the Rhenanida can be^ 

*] related to the latter order as relations with a reduced armature. 

The presence of gills supported on branchial arches and covered by an 
operculum can be demonstrated in some instances, and from them the presence 
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of gills of a similar type can be reasonably inferred in the others. The jaws, 
when known, show no signs of any hyoid suspension, from which the 
aphetohyoid condition with its complete hyoid gill slit naturally follows. 

The Acanthodii, although they have undergone an adaptive radiation of 





Fig. 138. — Stensidelia lieintzi. 
(After Broili.) 



Fig. 139-^ — Genmendina stuitzi. 
(After Broili.) 


their own, give, in the basal facts of their anatomy, a reasonable picture of an 
ancestral form from which the other highly specialised orders could have 
evolved. 

Sub-Class Palaeospondylia. 

PalcBOSpondyliis gunni, the sole representative of this sub-class, occurs 
only in two restricted areas of the Mid-Devonian of Caithness in Scotland. 
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From the time of its first discovery by Traquair in 1890 it has been the subject 
of much speculation, and has in turn been considered either as the larva of a 
dipnoan fish, of Coccoskus, or of an amphibian ; as a fish of Chrondichthyan 
affinity, and even as a teleost. Until quite recently the general consensus of 
opinion has been that its nearest affinity was with the Agnatha, and certain of 
its features have led some to see in it a relationship, possibly ancestral, with 
the Myxinidse. 

Recent work by Moy-Thomas ^ on new, as well as on a revision of old, 
material now shows that PalcBospondylus is not a member of the Agnatha, but 


A In.Lat. B In.Lat. 



Fig. 140. — Guemimdiiia sturtzi. Restoration of the front part of the body, with the head 
removed, yf .D.L. antero-dorsolateral : ^ X. antero-lateral ; /w. inter-lateral ; median 

dorsal ; Feet, pectoral fin ; Feet, Ant, Mar. anterior margin of petoral fin ; Pelv, pelvic fin ; Vert. 
vertebral column, (After Watson.) 

that it is a true gnathostome, and is to be regarded as forming a sub-class of 
the Aphetohyoidea. 

Palmspondykis gunni is a small fish, reaching a maximum length of about 
two inches, which occurs in great numbers in certain layers of the flagstones 
of a small quarry at Achanarras in Caithness. Unfortunately the preservation 
of only a very few specimens is sufficiently good to yield details of the structure. 
There is a depressed skull, a well-calcified vertebral column and a heterocercal 
tail . The fin-rays of the ventral lobe of the tail are longer than those of the 
dorsal, and the lower radials are two-jointed and the second row bifurcated 
(Fig. 141a). Paired fins were present, and traces of pectoral and pelvic girdles 
have been observed. In the vertebral column the neural arches are low in 

^ Dr. Moy-Thomas’ descriptiou is not yet published (March r939) . I am indebted to him for 
information as well as for the two figures.— C. F-C. 
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front, but gradually lengthen into neural spines as the tail region is approached. 
Ventrally there are short haemal ribs which posteriorly become haemal spines. 
The vertebral centra are stout and ring-shaped . The neurocranium (Fig. 1416), 
with its ring of tentacles in front, is complicated, and the interpretation of 



Fig. 1 41. — Palceospondyhis gimnL A. Complete animal. The head and anterior vertebrae in 
dorsal view, the posterior vertebrae and tail in lateral view. CE, centrum; HA. haemal arch; 
i\M. neural arch ; PC?, pectoral girdle ; PF. pelvic girdle ; radials. 

B. Head in ventral view. AD. anterior median palatine; APQ. anterior part of palato- 
quadrate; BA. branchial arch; BB. basibranchial ; CE. ceratohyai ; Hy. hyomandibular ; 
MA. mandible ; PPQ. posterior part of palatoquadrate. (After Moy-Thomas.) 

some of its stractures presents some difficulties. At first sight it gives the 
impression of a larval condition, but against this view is the fact that much of 
it is calcified, and that the vertebral column is fully calcified even in the 
smallest specimens. It is dorso-ventraUy compressed, complete and fully 
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calcified as regards its ventral surface and sides, but lacks a roof where no 
calcification has taken place. The auditory capsules are large, and form the 
end of the neurocranium. The upper jaws (Fig. 141, APQ, PPQ) are formed 
by a pair of elements, an anterior and posterior palatoquadrate, on each side. 
The lower j aws are represented by a single pair which end bluntly {MA ) . If, as 
seems possible, there was an anterior uncalcified piece on each side, the jaw 
apparatus would be comparable to that found in the Acanthodii {see Fig. 124). 
The hyoid arch {HY, CE) is complete, and takes no part in the support of the 
jaws which is also an aphetohyoidean character. 

A pair of ventral elements lying posterior to the auditory capsules repre- 
sent a branchial arch, and a small element lying outside the second of these is 
considered to represent part of the pectoral girdle. 

If these structures are correctly interpreted, it seems that PalcBospondylus 
is correctly placed in the Aphetohyoidea. 

CLASS CHONBRICHTHYES (ELASMOBRANCHII SELACHII). 

This class comprises the living sharks, rays, and chimseras, together with a 
number of extinct orders. The characters of the class as a whole are that the 
skeleton is entirely cartilaginous, in which there may be some calcification, 
but no true bone. An operculum is not present, except in the Holocephali, 
and the gill-slits open directly to the exterior. The gills are laminar (p. 85). 
A cloaca is present whose external opening serves as a common outlet for the 
rectum as well as the renal and reproductive ducts. In the circulatory system 
a rhythmically contractile conus arteriosus with several transverse rows of 
valves is always well developed. The venous system is expanded in places into 
large sinuses which do not occur in other fishes, and therefore may be con- 
sidered as one of the diagnostic characters of the class, as are also the com- 
plicated claspers in the male (absent only in one extinct sub-class, the 
Pleuropterygii), and the large and highly organised egg-cases produced by the 
female. Fertilisation is, with few exceptions, internal, and many species are 
viviparous. The large spiral valve in the intestine and the abdominal pores are 
characteristic, but occur in some other fishes. The body is normally covered 
with placoid scales, which in practice may be considered as diagnostic.^ 

Chondrichthyes appear for the first time towards the end of the Devonian 
period, and the more modern types not until the Carboniferous, so that the 
class as a whole appears somewhat later than the other three classes, all of 
which appear during the Middle Devonian or earlier. 

i Small denticles mdistingnishable histologically from placoid scales have been found in some 
other fishes— Lepidosteus and in the Siluroids or ** Catfishes An explanation of the occur- 
rence of such scales in addition to the ordinary hind in these actinopterygians presents some 
difficulties, and there is as yet not enough evidence to show whether they are persistent or new 
structures. 
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Sub-Class Pleuropterygii (Cladoselaehii). 

Extinct, shark-like Chondrichthyes with a fusiform body, heterocercal tail 
with a large lower lobe, and horizontal keel-like fin on each side of the caudal 
peduncle. In this pair of lateral expansions, which stand out at right angles 
to the body, there are basal elements, but apparently no radials. The 
structure is not known in any other fish, and is not easy to homologise. No 
anal fin has been described, and appears to be absent, and it has been suggested 
that these keel fins represent a doubled anal fin. The mouth is subterminai 
and without any pronounced rostrum. The body is covered with small 
denticles, whose minute structure is as yet unknown. The teeth are typically 
selachian, and consist of a long, thin, pointed main cusp with smaller lateral 
cusps fixed on a broad base. The jaw suspension was amphistylic, and the 
notochord unconstricted. The absence of claspers in the male is a feature unique 
in the Chondrichthyes, and may be regarded as a very primitive character. 



Fig. 142. — Cladoselaclie fyleri. The dorsal spine as found in its natural position. The neuro- 
cranium and jaws are from specimens in the Cleveland Museum of Natural HistorJ^ (Modified 
by J. E. Harris after Dean.) 

The pectoral and pelvic fins show a very wide basal attachment to the body, 
and were without the anterior and posterior constriction from the body-wall, 
which is usual in the paired fins of almost all fishes. The skeleton of the fins 
consists of parallel cartilages of simple structure. These features, together 
with what is known of the rest of the anatomy, suggest that the sub-class 
represents the most primitive selachians as yet known. 

Cladoselache fyleri (Fig. 142),^ from the Upper Devonian, is the 'best-known 
form, and Cladodus and Symmorium are related forms ranging from the Upper 
Devonian to the Upper Carboniferous. 

It is possible, although complete proof is still lacking, that the Pleurop- 
terygii represent part of the ancestral stock from which the other Chondrichthyes 
have radiated. Excluding the somewhat specialised Ichthyotomi mentioned 
below, there seems, broadly speaking, to have been two main radiations. 
One of these, composed of the Bradyodonti and Edestid^, eventually gave 

1 Harris, J. E. U Scientific Publications of the Cleveland Museum,” VIII, no. 1938), shows 
the presence of a dorsal spine. 
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rise to the Holocephali, while the other produced the Ctenacanthidas and 
Hybodontidas which are on the line of the modern sharks and rays. 

The Bradyodont sharks are for the most part known only by their dentition. 
They are characterised by having only a small number of teeth in use at a 
time, and also by the small number of series of teeth in succession. They are 
composed of tubular dentine similar to that of the teeth of the Holocephali. 
There are four families ; the Cochliodontidae, Petalodontidas, Psammodontidae, 
and Copodontidas, which differ from one another in the shape and arrangement 
of the teeth. The number of described genera and species of Bradyodonts, 
which range from the Upper Devonian to the Permian, shows that this group 
was an important one during palaeozoic times. 

The Edestida, lower Carboniferous and Permian fishes, are specialised 
forms, in which the teeth on the symphysis of the jaws were enlarged and fused 
into a coil which either fell away at intervals or persisted throughout life as an 
" ammonite "-like spiral. 



Fig. 143, — Ctenacantliiis costellatus. (Restoration of fish after Moy-Thomas.) 


The Ctenacanthidse (Fig. 143), which are found from the Upper Devonian 
to the Permian, were advanced from the Pleuropterygii in the greater develop- 
ment of the spines to the dorsal fins, in the paired fins being a little, but not 
much, advanced beyond the condition found in Cladoselache, The Hybodonts 
likewise had spines to the dorsal fins and several series of teeth in function 
at once. 

Sub-Class Ichthyotomi (Pleuracanthodii), 

These are extinct Chondrichthyes in which the pectoral fin has acquired the 
form of an “ archipterygium,” an elongated axis, that is to say, extending out 
from the body and bearing pre- and post-axial rays. The post-axial rays are 
fewer in number than the pre-axial, which may be a primitive feature. The 
only satisfactorily known species is Pleuracanthus decheni (Fig. 144), which 
occurs from the Carboniferous to the Permian. It is clearly in many respects a 
specialised form. The long body, with its slender diphycercal tail, a continuous 
fin fold along the back, the anal fin with its unusual fore and aft duplication and 
direct suspension from the haemal arches, and the long, movable spine on the 
head, all point to a considerable degree of specialisation. Scales have not been 
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observed, and are thought to have been absent. The presence of claspers in 
the male is a typically chondrichthyan feature. Like other Chondrichthyes, 
the Ichthyotomi are presumed to have branched off from the early Pleurop- 


terygian stock, but to have given rise to no 
successors. 

Sub-Class Euselaehii. 

The living and extinct orders of this sub-class, 
which occur from the Mesozoic periods onward, 
are distinguished, in addition to the general 
characters of the class, by having numerous 
teeth developed in continual succession, and by 
the pectoral fins having three basal pieces (the 
pro-, meso-, and meta-pterygium), from which a 
number of pre-axial radials spread out.^ 

The sub-class is divided into two orders, the 
Pleurotremata (sharks) and the Hypotremata 
(rays), chiefly on the position of the gill-slits 
which are lateral in the first group and ventral 
in the second. That the division is a fairly 
natural one is upheld by the following additional 
differences. In the Pleurotremata the anterior 
margin of the pectoral fin is free from the body, 
the pectoral radials are simple and of few 
segments, and, as a rule, only the anterior ones 
reach the free edge of the fin ; the two halves 
of the pectoral arch are well separated above. 
In the Hypotremata, on the other hand, the 
pectoral fin is joined to the side of the body 
or to the head, the pectoral radials are numerous, 
multi-segmented, bifurcated at the ends, and all of 
them reach the free edge of the fin. The halves 
of the pectoral girdle either fuse with one 
another or else both fuse to the vertebral column. 
There is a further difference, in that the skull 
of the Pleurotremata is without cartilages 
attached to the olfactory capsules, and the 
pterygo-quadrate has a process articulating 
with, or attached by ligament to, the cranium. 



In the skull of the Hypotremata there are paired preorbital cartilages 
attached to the olfactory capsules, which are often very well developed, and 


^ In the Hybodonts and in early stages of some Euselacbii there are traces of reduced postaxial 
radials. , ■ ■ 
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the pterygo-quadrate has no articulating process to the skull. Finally, in 
the Pleurotremata the hyomandibular and ceratohyal both bear cartilaginous 
rays, and both take part in supporting the first gill. The ceratohyal is a single 
cartilage, and is attached to the lower end of the hyomandibular. In the 
Hypotremata the hyomandibular lacks rays, and so takes no part in the support 
of the gill, and the ceratohyal is segmented and attached to the hyomandi- 
bular either high up or not at all. 



Fig. 145. — Chlamydoselacliiis auguineus. (From the Cambridge Natural History, after 

Gunther.) 

The Pleurotremata can be divided into three sub-orders chiefly on the 
number of dorsal fins, on the presence or absence of spines on these fins and on 
the presence or absence of an anal fin. These sub-orders are the Notidanoidea, 
Galeoidea, and Squaloidea. 

The Notidanoidea include the most primitive of living sharks — i, e., 
CMamydoselachus (Notidanus) (Fig. 145) — the Frilled shark; Heptranchias 
and Hexanchus, and are characterised by the simple vertebral column with its 



Fig. 146. — Porbeagle Shark (Lamna cornuHca). (From Dean’s Fishes,) 


unconstricted notochord, the sub-terminal mouth, single spineless dorsal fin, 
and the presence of more than five gill-slits. 

In the Galeoidea there are two dorsal fins without spines, an anal fin, and 
five gill-slits. The four families are the Odontaspidge — i.e., Odontaspis (the 
'' Sand shark md Scapanorhynchis [Mitsukurina) , (the Goblin shark 
The Lamnid^ with numerous genera such as Lamna (the '' Mackerel sharks , 
Carcharodon eaters Cetorhinus (“ Basking shark Isurus {Lamna) 

“ Porbeagle (Fig. 146), and Alopias (the “ Thresher ”) ; the Orectolobid^ 
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(the “ Carpet ” and “ Tiger ” sharks), Orectolohus and Stegostoma ; the Scylior- 
hinidae; Scyliorhinus (the “Dogfishes”), and lastly the Carcharinidse, with 
Carcharinus (the “ Blue ” sharks), Galeus {“ Topes ”), Mustelus (the “ Nurse 
hounds ”) and Sphyrna (the “ Hammerheads ”). 

The Squaloidea have two dorsal fins, each with an anterior spine, and an 
anal fin which may at times be absent. In this order are placed the Hetero- 
dontidas (the “ Port Jackson sharks ”), Squatinidae, Squatina (the “ Angel 
or Monk fish ”), the Squalidas, Squalus (the “ Spiny dogfishes ”), the Pristio- 
phoridae (the “ Saw sharks ”) and others. 

The Hypotremata are divided into two orders : the Narcobatoidea or 
" Electric rays,” and the Batoidea, which include all other skates and rays 
such as the Rhinobatidae (the " Guitar fishes-”), the Pristid® (the “ Sawfishes ”), 
Myhobatidas (“ Eagle rays ”), Raiidas (true “ Skates and Rays ”), etc. . 



Fig. 147. — Dogfish (Brachaelurus modestus). Lateral view. (After Waite.) 


Example of the Sub-Class : A Dogfish [Scyliorhimts 
canictda or BmchcBlums modestus). 

General External Features. — The general shape of the body (Fig. 147) may 
be roughly described as fusiform ; at the anterior or head-end it is broader and 
depressed ; posteriorly it tapers gradually and is compressed from side to side. 
The head terminates anteriorly in a short, blunt snout. The tail is narrow and 
bent upwards towards the extremity. The colour is grey with brown markings, 
or dark brown above, lighter underneath. The entire surface is covered closely 
with very minute hard plaooid scales or dermal teeth, rather larger on the upper 
surface than on the lower. These are pointed, with the points directed some- 
what backwards, so that the surface appears rougher when the hand is passed 
over it forwards than when it is passed in the opposite direction. When 
examined closely each scale is found to be a minute spine situated on a broader 
base. The spine consists of dentine covered with a layer of enamel ; the base 
is composed of bone-like substance, and the whole scale has thus the same 
essential structure as a tooth. Along each side of the head and body runs a 
faint depressed longitudinal line or slight narrow groove — the lateral line, ^ 
marking the position of the lateral line canal, which contains integumentary 
sense-organs.. 

'■■.voL.,n. ■ N', ' 
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As in Fishes in general, two sets of fins are to be recognised — the unpaired 
or median fins, and the paired or lateral. These are all flap-like outgrowths, 
running vertically and longitudinally in the case of the median fins, nearly 
horizontally in the case of the lateral : they are flexible, but stiffish, par- 
ticularly towards the base, owing to the presence of a supporting framework of 
cartilage. Of the median fins two — the dorsal — are situated, as the name 
indicates, on the dorsal surface : they are of triangular shape ; the anterior, 
which is the larger, is situated at about the middle of the length of the body, 
the other a little further back. The caudal fin fringes the tail : it consists of a 
narrower dorsal portion and a broader ventral, continuous with one another 
round the extremity of the tail, the latter divided by a notch into a larger, 
anterior, and a smaller, posterior lobe. The tail is heterocercal, i.e. the posterior 
extremity of the spinal column is bent upwards and lies in the dorsal portion 
of the caudal fin. The ventral or so-called anal fin is situated on the ventral 
surface, inScyliorhinus, opposite the interval between the anterior and posterior 
dorsals, in Hemiscyllium behind the latter ; it resembles the latter in size and 
shape. 

Of the lateral fins there are two pairs, the pectoral and the pelvic. The 
pectoral are situated at the sides of the body, just behind the head. The 
pelvic, which are the smaller, are placed on the ventral surface, close together, 
about the middle of the body. In the males the bases of the pelvic fins are 
united together in the middle line, and each has connected with it a clasper or 
copulatory organ. The latter is a stiff rod, on the inner and dorsal aspect of 
which is a groove leading forwards into a pouch-like depression in the base of 
the fin. 

The mouth — a transverse, somewhat crescentic opening — ^is situated on the 
ventral surface of the head, near its anterior end. In front and behind it is 
bounded by the upper and lower jaws, each bearing several rows of teeth with 
sharp points directed backwards. The nostrils are situated one in front of 
each angle of the mouth, with which each is connected by a wide groove — the 
msohiccal grove. In Brachcelurus the outer edge of the groove is prolonged into 
a narrow subcylindrical appendage — the barbel. A small rounded aperture, 
the s^fracfe— placed just behind the eye — leads into the large pharynx. Five 
pairs of slits running vertically on each side of the neck — the branchial slits — 
also lead internally into the pharynx. A large median opening on the ventral 
surface at the root of the tail, between the pelvic fins, is the opening leading 
into the cloaca, or chamber forming the common outlet for the intestine and 
the renal and reproductive organs. A pair of small depressions, the abdominal 
pores, situated behind the cloacal opening, lead into narrow passages opening 
into the abdominal cavity. 

The skeleton is composed entirely of cartilage, with, in certain places, 
depositions of calcareous salts. As in vertebrates in general, we distinguish 
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two sets of elements in the skeleton — the axial set and the appendicular, the 
former comprising the skull and spinal column, the latter the limbs and their 
arches. 

The spinal column is distinguishable into two regions — the region of the 
trunk and the region of the tail. In the trunk-region each vertebra (Fig. 148, 
A and B) consists of a centrum (r), neural arch (n.a,), and transverse processes 
{tr.pr). In the caudal region there are no transverse processes, but inferior or 
hcemal arches (C, D, h,a,) take their place. The centra of all the vertebra are 
deeply biconcave or amphiccelous, having deep conical concavities on their 
anterior and posterior surfaces. Through the series of centra runs the noto- 




n.a 



Fig. 148. — Portions of the vertebral column of Scyliorhinus canicula. A and P, from the 
trunk ; C and D, from, the middle of the tail ; A and C, two vertebras* in longitudinal section ; 
B and D, single vertebras viewed from one end. b, calcified portion of centrum ; c. centrum ; 
for. foramen for dorsal, and for', for ventral root of spinal nerve ; k. a. hamial arch (basi-ventral) ; 
/i. c. haemal canal ; h. sp. haemal spine ; i.n. p, intercalary piece (interdorsal, or interneural plate) ; 
n. a. neural arch ; n. c. neural canal ; n. p. neural plate (basi-dorsal) ; n. sp. neural spine ; ntc. 
intervertebral substance (remains of notochord) ; r. proximal portion of rib ; fr. pr. transverse 
process (basal stump). (From Parker's Practical Zoology.) 


chord (nlc.), greatly constricted in the centrum itself, and dilated in the large 
spaces formed by the apposition of the amphiccelous centra of adjoining 
vertebrae, where it forms a pulpy mass. The concave anterior and posterior 
surfaces of the centra are covered by a dense calcified layer, and in Brachcclurus 
eight radiating lamellae of calcified tissue run longitudinally through the sub- 
stance of the centrum itself. The centra, unlike those of the higher forms, are 
developed as chondrifications of the sheath of the notochord into which cells of 
the skeletogenous layer have migrated (p. 68). On the dorsal side of the row of 
centra the spinal column is represented by the series of neural arches which 
support the walls of the spinal canal. Owing to the presence of a series of 
intercalary cartilages the neural arches appear to be twice as numerous as the 
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centra. Each neural arch consists on each side of a process, neural process, 
given off from the centrum, and of a small cartilage, the neural plate [basi- 
dorsal), which becomes completely fused with the neural process in the adult. 
Between successive neural plates, the width of each of which is only about half 
the length of the centrum, is interposed a series of plates of very similar shape, 
the interdorsal or interneural plates. Small median cartilages, the neural 
spines, fit in between both neural and interneural plates of opposite sides and 
form keystones completing the arches. 

The transverse processes are very short : connected with each of them is a 
rudimentary cartilaginous rib {r.) about half an inch in length. 



li’iG. 149. — Brachselurus, lateral view of skull with visceral arches and anterior part of spinal 
column ; the branchial rays are not represented. The skull and hyoid arch are somewhat drawn 
downwards, so that the hyoid and first branchial arch a,re not exactly in their natural relations ; 
c-er.hy. ceratohyal ; ep. hr. j, ep. hr. 5, first and fifth epibranchials ; gl. aperture for glossopharyn- 
geal nerve ; h. hy. basihyal ; hy.mn. hyomandibular ; interc. intercalary (interdorsal) plates ; 
mck. MeckeFs cartilage ; neur. neural processes ; olf. olfactory capsule ; oc. foramen for oculo- 
motor ; oph. I, foramen for ophthalmic division of facial nerve ; oph. 2, foramen for ophthalmic 
division of trigeminal ; opt. optic foramen ; pal.q. palatoquadrate ; path, foramen for 4th nerve ; 
ph.hf. I and ph.hr. 5, first and fifth pharyngobranchial ; sp. neural spines ; tv. transverse processes 
and ribs ; tvi. foramen for trigeminal nerve. 


The cranium (Fig. 149) is a cartilaginous case, the wall of which is con- 
tinuous throughout, and not composed, like the skulls of higher vertebrates, of a 
number of distinct bony elements fitting in together. At the anterior end is a 
rostrum, consisting in Scyliorhinus of three cartilaginous rods converging as they 
extend forwards and lateral ones meeting anteriorly. At the sides of the base 
of this are the olfactory capsules [olf .) — thin rounded cartilaginous sacs opening 
widely below, the cavities of the two capsules being separated from one another 
by a thin septum. The part of the roof of the cranial cavity behind and between 
the olfactory capsules is formed not of cartilage, but of a tough fibrous mem- 
brane, and the space thus filled in is termed the anterior fontanelle : in contact 
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with the lower surface of the membrane is the pineal body, to be afterwards 
mentioned in the account of the brain. Each side-wall of this part of the 
skull presents a deep concavity — ^the orhii — over which is a ridge-like pro- 
minence, the supra-orbital crest, terminating anteriorly and posteriorly in 
obscure processes termed respectively the pre-orbital and post-orbital processes. 
Below the orbit is a longitudinal infra-orbital ridge. 

Behind the orbit is the auditory region of the skull — a mass of cartilage in 
which the parts of the membranous labyrinth of the internal ear are embedded. 
Gn the upper surface of this posterior portion of the skull are two small 
apertures situated in a mesial depression. These are the openings of the 
aqueductus vestibuli {endolymphatic ducts), leading into the vestibule of the 
membranous labyrinth. Behind this again is the occipital region, forming the 
posterior boundary of the cranial cavity, and having in the middle a large 
rounded aperture — the foramen magnum — through which the spinal cord, 
contained in the neural canal and protected by the neural arches of the vertebrae, 
becomes continuous with the brain, lodged in the cranial cavity. Below this, 
on either side is an articular surface — ^the occipital condyle — for articulation 
with the spinal column, and between the two condyles is a concavity, like that 
of the vertebral centra, containing notochordal tissue. 

A number of smaller apertures, or foramina, chiefly for the passage of nerves, 
perforate the wall of the skull. Behind and to the outer side of the anterior 
fontanelle are apertures {oph, 2, i) through which the ophthalmic branches of 
the fifth and seventh nerves leave the skull. Piercing the inner wall of the 
orbit are foramina through which the optic or second pair of cerebral nerves 
{opt), the oculomotor {oc), or third, the pathetic, or fourth {path), the trige- 
minal, or fifth {tri), the abducent, or sixth, and the facial, or seventh, gain an 
exit from the interior of the cranial cavity. Just behind the auditory region is 
the foramen for the glossopharyngeal {gl), and in the posterior wall of the skull, 
near the foramen magnum, is the foramen for the vagus. 

In close connection with the cranium are a number of cartilages composing 
the visceral arches (Figs, 149 and 150). These are incomplete hoops of cartilage, 
mostly segmented, which lie in the sides and floor of the mouth-cavity or 
pharynx. The first of these forms the upper and lower jaws. The upper jaw, 
or palatoquadrate {paL q), consists of two stout rods of cartilage firmly bound 
together in the middle line and bearing the upper series of teeth. The lower 
jaw, or Meckel’s cartilage {mck), likewise consists of two stout tooth-bearing 
cartilaginous rods firmly united together in the middle line, the union being 
termed the symphysis. At their outer ends the upper and lower jaws articulate 
with one another by a movable joint. In front the upper jaw is connected by a 
ligament with the base of the skull. 

Immediately behind the lower jaw is the hyoid arch. This consists of two 
cartilages on each side, and a mesial one below. The uppermost cartilage is 
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the hyotnandibuluT {hy. inft.) ; this articulates by its proxiiual end with a 
distinct articular facet on the auditory region of the skull : distally it is connected 
by ligamentous fibres with the outer ends of the palatoquadrate and Meckel s 
cartilage. The lower lateral cartilage is the ceratohyal [cer. hy.). Both the 
hyoniandibular and ceratohyal bear a number of slender cartilaginous rods 
the branchial rays of the hyoid arch. The mesial element, or hasihyal [h.hy.), 
lies in the floor of the pharynx. Behind the hyoid arch follow the branchial 
arches, which are five in number. Each branchial arch, with exceptions to 



Fig. 150. — Bracliseluras, ventral view of the visceral arches. Letters as in preceding figure. 
In addition — b.br. basibranchial plate ; cer.br. ceratobranchials ; hyp,br. hypobranchials. 

be presently noted, consists of four cartilages. The uppermost of these— 
pharyngobmnchial {ph. hr. i-ph. hr. 5) — ^lie in the dorsal wall of the pharynx, 
not far from the spinal column ; the phar3mgobranchials of the last two arches are 
fused together. The next in order — ^the epihrancMals {ep. hr.) — ^with the excep- 
tion of those of the last arch, bear a number of slender cartilaginous rods— the 
branchial mys— which support the walls of the gill-sacs; and the next — ^the 
ceratobranchials {cer, br)~^Ttf with the same exception, similarly provided. 
The hypobranchials {hyp. br.), which succeed these, are absent in the case of the 
first and fifth arches* In the middle line on the floor of the pharyngeal cavity 
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is a mesial cartilage — the hasihmnchial (Fig. 150, b, 6r.)-— which is connected 
with the ventral ends of the third, fourth, and fifth arches. A series of slender 
curved rods — ^the extrabmncMals — ^lie superficial to the branchial arches, along 
the borders of the corresponding external branchial clefts. 

Two pairs of delicate labial cartilages are present at the sides of the mouth* 
and a couple at the margins of the openings of the olfactory capsules. 

The skeleton of all the fins — ^paired and unpaired — ^presents a considerable 
degree of uniformity. The main part of the expanse of the fin is supported by a 
series of flattened semented rods, the pterygiophores or cartilaginous fin-rays, 
which lie in close apposition : in 
the case of the dorsal fins these 
may be partly calcified. At the 
outer ends of these are one or 
more rows of polygonal plates of 
cartilage. On each side of the 
rays and polygonal cartilages are 
a number of slender '' horny 
rays or ceratotrichia of dermal 
origin.^ In the smaller median 
fins there may be an elongated 
rod of cartilage constituting the 
skeleton, or cartilage may be 
entirely absent. In the pectoral 
fin (Fig. 151) the fin-rays are 
supported on three basal carii-- 
lages articulating with the pectoral 
arch. The latter {pect) is a strong 
hoop of cartilage incomplete 
dorsally, situated immediately 
behind the last of the branchial “eUpterygium ; p,ct. pectoral arch; pro. proptery- 

arches. It consists of a dorsal, or 

scapular, and a ventral, or coracoid portion, the coracoid portions of opposite 
sides being completely continuous across the middle line, while the scapular 
are separated by a wide gap in which the spinal column lies. Between the two 
portions are the three articular surfaces for the three basal cartilages. The 
coracoid portions are produced forwards in the middle line into a flattened 
process supporting the floor of the pericardial cavity in which the heart is 
lodged. The three basal cartilages of the fin are named, respectively, the 
znieiiot, proptery gium {pro), middle, mesopterygi^^^ {meso), and the 

{meta.). Of these the first is the smallest and the last 

Though,:. OH a.ccouHt of their appearance, and horn-like consistency, these structures are 
commonly referred to as horny, they do not consist of true horn (which is always epidermal in 
origin), but of a substance called elmtin, characteristic of elastic connective-tissue fibres. 
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the largest the first bears only one large ray ; the other' two bear twelve or 
more rays, differently arranged in the two genera. 

The pelvic jin (Fig. 152) has only a single basal cartilage {meta.) articulating 
with the pelvic arch, wdth which also one or two of the fin-rays articulate 
directly. The pelvic arch {pelv,) is a nearly straight bar of cartilage which 
runs transversely across the ventral surface of the body, just in front of the 
cloacal opening. 

Alimentary Canal (Fig. 153).— The mouth leads into a very wide cavity, 
the pharynx, into which open at the sides the internal apertures of the branchial 
clefts and of the spiracle. From this runs backwards a short wide tube — the 
(esophagus (ces,) — which passes behind into the stomach. The stomach is a 

U-shaped organ, with a long left limb con- 
tinuous. with the oesophagus, and a short 
right one passing into the intestine. At the 
pylorus (pyl) — the point where the stomach 
passes into the intestine — is a slight con- 
striction, followed by a thickening. The 
intestine consists of two parts — small intestine 
or duodenum and large intestine. The former 
is very short, only an inch or two in length. 
The latter is longer and very wide; it is 
divisible into two portions — the colon {col.) in 
front and the rectum {red.) behind. The 
former is very wide and is characterised by 
the presence in its interior of a spiral valve, 

arcf tnd'feiVif "S. S a fold of the mucous membrane which runs 
pterygium; pelvic arch. Spirally round its interior, and both retards 

the too rapid passage of the food and affords 
a more extensive surface for absorption. The rectum differs from the colon 
in being narrower and in the absence of the spiral valve ; it opens behind into 
the cloaca. 

There is a large liver {liv) consisting of two elongated lobes. A rounded sac 
—the gall-bladder {g. U.) — ^lies embedded in the left lobe at its anterior end. 
The duct of the liver— the bile-duct {b.dct.) — ^runs from the liver to the intestine. 
Proximally it is connected with the gall-bladder, and by branch-ducts with the 
right and left lobes of the liver. It opens near the commencement of the 
colon. 

The pancreas {pancr.) is a light-coloured compressed gland consisting of 
two main lobes with a broad connecting isthmus, lying in the angle between 
the right-hand limb of the stomach and the small intestine. Its duct enters 
the wall of the small intestine and runs in it for about half an inch, opening 
eventually at the point where the small intestine passes into the colon. 
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Connected with the rectum on its dorsal aspect is an oval gland — the 
rectal gland {red. gL) — about three-quarters of an inch in length. 

The spleen (spL) is a dark-red or purple body attached to the convexity of 
the U-shaped stomach and sending a narrow lobe along the right-hand limb. 

The organs of respiration in the Dog-fish are the gills, situated in the five 
gill-pouches. Each gill-pouch (Fig. 154) is an antero-posteriorly compressed 
cavity opening internally into the pharynx and externally by the corresponding 
gill-slit. The walls of the pouches are supported by the branchial and hyoid 
arches with their rays, the first pouch being situated between the hyoid and 
first branchial arches, the last between the fourth and fifth branchial arches. 
On the anterior and posterior walls of the pouches are the gills, each hemi- 
brancli consisting of a series of close-set parallel folds or plaits of highly vascular 
mucous membrane. Separating adjoining gill-pouches, and supporting the 
gills, is a series of broad interhranchial septa, each con- 
taining the corresponding branchial arch with its connected 
branchial rays. The most anterior hemibranch is borne 
on the posterior surface of the hyoid arch. The last 
gill-pouch differs from the rest in having gill-plaits on 
its anterior wall only. On the anterior wall of the 
spiracle is a vestigial gill — the pseudobranch or spiracular 
gill — in the form of a few slight ridges. 

Blood-system. — ^The heart is situated in the pericardial 
cavity, on the ventral aspect of the body, in front of the 
Pectoral arch, and between the two series of branchial 
exposed froai the out- pouches. The dorsal wall of the pericardial cavity is 
supported by the basibranchial cartilage. Placing it in 
communication with the abdominal cavity is a canal — the pericardio-peritonial 
canal The heart (Fig. 155) consists of four chambers — sinus venosus [sin), atrium 
{aur)y ventricle [vent), and conus arteriosus [con), through which the blood passes 
in the order given. The sinus venosus is a thin-walled, transverse, tubular 
chamber, into the ends of which the great veins open. It communicates with the 
atrium by an aperture, the sinu-atrial aperture. The atrium is a large, three- 
cornered, thin-walled chamber, situated in front of the sinus venosus and 
dorsal to the ventricle. Its apex is directed forwards, and its lateral angles 
project at the sides of the ventricle : it communicates with the ventricle by 
a slit-like aperture guarded by a two-lipped valve. The ventricle is a thick- 
walled, globular chamber, forming the most conspicuous part of the heart 
when looked at from the ventral surface. From it the conus arteriosus runs 
fonvards as a median stout tube to the anterior end of the pericardial cavity, 
where it gives off the ventral aorta. It contains two transverse rows of valves, 
anterior and posterior, the former consisting of three, the latter of three or four. 
The ventral aorta (Fig. 155) gives origin to a series oi affererht branchial 
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arteries {af. br.), one for each branchial pouch. In Scyliorhmus the two most 
posterior arise close together near the beginning of the ventral aorta, the third 
pair a little further forwards. The ventral aorta then runs forwards a little 
distance and bifurcates to form the two innominate arteries, right and left, 
each of which in turn bifurcates to form the first and second afferent vessels 
{af. af. of its side. In Brachmlurus (Fig. 156 A, B) the arrangement 
is somewhat different. 

From the giUs the blood passes by means of the efferent branchial arteries. 
These efferent vessels (Fig. 155, ef. br.) form a series of loops, one running 
around the margin of each of the first four internal branchial clefts : a single 
vessel runs along the anterior border of the fifth branchial cleft and opens into 

i£€Z£l 



Fig. 155. — The heart and branchial arteries of Scyliorhinus, from the side. af. br.^ — afferent 
branchial arteries ; au. atrium ; c.a. conus arteriosus ; cl. ^ — s, branchial clefts ; cor. coronary 
artery ; d. ao. dorsal aorta ; d. c. dorsal carotid artery ; ef. br.^ — efferent branchial arteries ; 
ep. hr.'^ — epibranchial arteries ; mn. mandibular artery ; sp. spiracle ; s.cl. subclavian artery ; 
s. V. sinus venosus ; v. ventricle ; v. ao. ventral aorta ; v. c. ventral carotid artery. (From Parker's 
Practical Zoology.) 

the fourth loop. The four main efferent branchial vessels {epibranchials, 
ep. br.) run inwards and backwards from the loops under cover of the mucous 
membrane of the roof of the pharynx to unite in a large median trunk — the 
dorsal aorta {d. ao.). A dorsal carotid artery {d. c.) is given off from the first 
efferent branchial. A branch {hyoidean) given off from the same efferent 
vessel supplies the pseudobranch, and the blood from the latter is taken up by 
the ventral carotid {v. c.). Both carotids run forwards to supply the head. 

The dorsal aorta (Fig. 155, d. ao.) runs backwards throughout the length 
of the body-cavity, giving off numerous branches, and is continued as the 
caudal artery, which runs in the canal enclosed by the inferior arches of the 
caudal vertebrae. The first pair of branches are the subdavians {s. cl.), for the 
supply of the pectoral fins; these are given off between the third and fourth 
pairs of epibranchial arteries. The next large branch is the unpaired cceliac 
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A. 

Fig. 156.— Bractolurus diagrams of 
circulatory system. A. ventral. B. 
lateral view. a.ca. anterior cardinal 
sinus ; external carotid artery ; a.f, 
hyoMean afferent branchial artery ; a.f. 
4, fourth afferent branchial artery ; a.h.s. 
superficial hyoid artery; a.m.v. ventral 
mandibular artery ; a.s. stapedial artery ; 
a.i. anterior thyreoid artery; Air. 
atrium ; brachial artery ; b.v. brachial 
vela ; c.a. conus arteriosus ; cd.a. caudal 



artery ; caudal vein; i?/. fifth gill slit; B. 

cLv. cloacal vein ; ccB.a, cceliac artery ; d.a. dorsal aorta ; d.a. paired dorsal aorta ; e.a. anasto- 
mosis between efferent collector loops ; e.c. efferent collector loop ; ep. 1-4, first and fourth epi- 
branchial arteries; e.s. spiracular epibranchial artery; fem.v. femoral vein; f.v. anterior facial 
vein; gastric artery; /j.a. hepatic artery; A.e. hyoidean epibranchial artery; hepatic 
portal vein; h.s. hepatic sinus; hy.s. hyoidean sinus; i.c. internal carotid artery; i.e.n. intra- 
cranial branch of the spiracular epibranchial artery ; i.j. inferior jugular sinus ; il.a. iliac artery ; 
in.a. innominate artery ; i.p. intestino-pyloric arte:^ ; La. lateral artery ; lateral abdominal 
vein ; l.c.v. superior lateral cutaneous vein ; U.a* lienogastric artery ; m.ant. anterior mesenteric 


artery ; m.post. posterior mesenteric artei^ ; o.m. great ophthalmic artery; or.s. orbital sinus; 
p.c. posterior cardinal sinus; p.ce. posterior cerebral vein ; p.s. afferent spiracular artery ; r.p. 
renal portal vein ; rect.a. rectal artery ; s.a. subclavian artery ; s.c. subclavian vein ; s.m. sub- 
mental sinus; s.v. sinus venosus; t.a. truncns arteriosus (ventral aorta) ; u.a. vertebral artery; 
Vent. Ventricle ; vd. interrenal portion of posterior cardinal sinus ; n.i a. anterior intestinal vein : 
posterior intestinal vein ; ventro latersd artery. (After 0 *Donoghue.y ^ ^ ^ 
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(Fig. 153, ccel.) : this runs in the mesentery and divides into branches for the 
supply of the stomach and liver, the first part of the intestine, and the pancreas. 
The anterior mesenteric artery, also median, supplies the rest of the intestine 
and gives off branches to the reproductive organs. The lienogastric supplies 
part of the stomach, the spleen, and part of the pancreas. The posterior 
mesenteric is a small vessel mainly supplying the rectal gland. Small renal 
arteries carry a small quantity of arterial blood to the kidneys, and a pair 
of iliac arteries, likewise of small size, pass to the pelvic fins. In addition to 
these a number of small arteries, the parietal, supplying the wall of the body, 
are given off throughout the length of the aorta. 

The veins are very thin-walled, and the larger trunks are remarkable for 
their dilated character, from which they have obtained the name of simms, 
though they are true vessels and not sinuses in the sense in which the word 
is used in dealing with the Invertebrates. 

The venous blood is brought back from the head by a pair of jugular or 
anterior cardinal sinues (Fig. 156, a. ca), and from the trunk by a pair of 
posterior cardinal sinuses {p. c). At the level of the sinus venosus the 
anterior and posterior cardinals of each side unite to form a short, nearly 
transverse sinus, iheprecaval, sinus or ductus Cuvieri, which is continued into the 
lateral extremity of the sinus venosus. Into the precaval sinus, about its 
middle, opens an inferior jugular sinus {v. ji) which brings back the blood 
from the floor of the mouth and about the branchial region of the ventral 
surface. The two posterior cardinal sinuses extend backwards, throughout 
the length of the body-cavity ; in front they are enormously dilated, behind 
they lie between the kidneys. Anteriorly each receives the corresponding 
subclavian vein bringing the blood from the pectoral fin and adjacent parts of 
the body-waU. The lateral vein {la, v), instead of joining with the subclavian, 
opens separately into the precaval. The genital sinus discharges into the 
posterior cardinal sinus. 

There are two portal systems of veins, the renal (f. p) and the hepatic 
portal {h, pi), by which the kidneys and liver, respectively, are supplied with 
venous blood. The caudal vein, which brings back the blood from the tail, 
running, along with the caudal artery through the inferior arches of the 
vertebrae, divides on entering the abdominal cavity into right and left renal 
portal veins, which end in a number of afferent renal veins supplying the 
kidneys. 

The hepatic portal vein (/i. p,) is formed by the confluence of veins 
derived from the intestine, stomach, pancreas, and spleen, and runs forwards 
to enter the liver a little to the right of the middle line. In Brachmlurus a 
large branch connects the genital sinus with the intestinal tributaries of the 
hepatic portal system : the blood from the liver enters the sinus venosus by 
two hepatic placed close together. 
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Nervous System. — The fore-brain consists of a rounded smooth prosencephalon 
(Fig. 157, V.H.) divided into two lateral parts by a very shallow median 
longitudinal groove. From its antero-lateral region each half gives off a thick 



Fig. 157. — Brain of Scyliorliiiiiis canicula. A, dorsal view ; B, ventral view ; C, lateral view. 
K fossa rhomboidalis (fourth ventricle); Gp, epiphysis; HH, cerebellum; HS. H, hypo- 
physis; L. 0/. olfactory bulb ; MH, mid-brain ; NH, medulla oblongata ; Sv, saccus vasculosus ; 
Tro, olfactory peduncle ; UL, lobi inferiores ; VH, prosencephalon ; ZH, diencephalon ; II, optic 
nerves ; III, oculomotor ; IV, pathetic ; V, trigeminal ; V I, abducent ; VI I, facial ; VIII, 
auditory; iZ, glossopharjmgeal ; Z, vagus. (From Wiedersheim’s 

cord, which dilates into a large mass of nerve-matter, the olfactory bulb {L. oL), 
closely applied to the posterior surface of the corresponding olfactory capsule. 
The diencephalon {ZH) is comparatively small ; its roof is very thin, while the 
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lateral walls are composed of two thickish masses — the optic ihalami. Attached 
to the roof is a slender tube, the epiphysis cerebri or pineal organ [Gp), which 
runs forwards and terminates in a slightly dilated extremity fixed to the 
membranous part of the roof of the skull. Projecting downwards from its 
floor are two rounded bodies, the lohi inferior es [UL), which are dilated portions 
of the infundibulum. Behind these give off a thin- 
walled vascular out-growth — the saccus vasculosus 
{Sv.), Attached to the infundibulum and ex- 
tending backwards from it is a thin-walled sac — 
the pituitary body or hypophysis cerebri (iTS), having 
on its ventral surface a median tubular body 
attached at its posterior end to the flloor of the 
skull. In front of the infundibulum, and also on 
the lower surface of the diencephalon, is the optic 
chiasma, formed by the decussation of the fibres of 
the two optic nerves. The mid-brain [MH) consists 
of a pair of oval optic lobes dorsally, and ventraliy 
of a band of longitudinal nerve-fibres correspond- 
ing to the crura cerebri of the higher vertebrate 
brain. The cerebellum [EE) is elongated in the 
antero-posterior direction, its anterior portion 
overlapping the optic lobes, and its posterior the 
medulla oblongata. Its surface is marked with a 
few fine grooves. The medulla oblongata 
broad in front, narrows posteriorly to pass into 
the spinal cord. The fourth ventricle or fossa 
rhomboidalis (F, rho.) is a shallow space on the 
dorsal aspect of the medulla oblongata covered 
over only by a thin vascular membrane, the choroid 
plexis : it is wide in front and gradually narrows 
posteriorly. At the sides of the anterior part of the fourth ventricle are a 
pair of folded ear-shaped lobes, the corpora restiformia. 

The fourth ventricle or metacoele (Fig, 158, meta.) is continuous behind with 
the central canal of the spinal cord. It gives off an epicoele above, and in front 
is continuous with a narrow passage, the iter or mesoccxle [iter) which opens 
anteriorly into a wider space, the diaccele or third ventricle [dia), occupying the 
interior of the diencephalon. From this opens in front a median prosocmle, 
which gives off a pair of paracoeles [para) extending into the two lateral portions 
of the prosencephalon. 

From the anterior enlargements of the olfactory bulbs already mentioned 
spring numerous fibres which constitute the first pair of cerebral nerves and 
enter the olfactory capsules. Between the two olfactory lobes two small 



dorsal side, the roofs of the 
various ventricles removed so 
as to show the relations of the 
cavities (semi-diagrammatic) . 
cer. dilatation from which the 
epicoele is given off ; dia. 
diaccele, pointing to the open- 
ing leading into the infundi- 
bulum ; iter, iter or mesocoele ; 
meta. metacmle ; opt, optoccele ; 
para, paracoele ; pros, proso- 
ccele ; rh. rhinocoele'.. 
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nerves, the terminal or -pre-olfactory, arise from the prosencephalon ; they are 
the nerves of ordinary sensation for the interior of the olfactory sacs. From the 
optic chiasma the two nerves (Figs. 151, I 59 > 160, IT) run outwards through 
the optic foramina into the orbits, each perforating the sclerotic of the corres- 
ponding eye and terminating in the retina. The third, fourth, and sixth pairs 
of nerves have the general origin and distribution which have already been 
described as universal in the Craniata (p. 103). 

The trigeminal (Figs. 157, 160, 162, V) arises in close relation to the facial. 



Fig, 159. — Scyliorhimis stellaris. Dissection of the brain and spinal nerves from the dorsal 
surface, The right eye has been removed. The cut surfaces of the cartilaginous skull and spinal 
column are dotted. The buccal branch of the facial is not represented, cl.i — C/.5, branchial 
clefts ; ep, epiphysis ; ex. red, posterior rectus muscle of the eye-ball ; gl.ph. glossopharyngeal ; 
hor, can. horizontal semicircular canal ; hy.mnd. VII. hyomandibular portion of the facial ; hif. 
obi. inferior oblique muscle : int red. anterior rectus muscle ; lat. vag. lateral branch of vagus ; 
mx\ V. maxillary division of the trigeminal ; olf. cps. olfactory capsule ; olf. s. olfactory sac ; oph. 

VII. superficial ophthalmic branches of trigeminal and facial ; path, fourth nerve ; pi. VII, 
palatine branch of facial ; sp. co. spinal cord ; sp. and spiv, spiracle ; s. red. superior rectus muscle ; 
■s. olh. superior oblique ; vag. vagus ; vest, vestibule. (From Marshall and Hurst.) 

As it passes into the orbit it swells into a ganglion — the Gasserian. Its chief 
branches are three in number. The first given off is the superficial ophthalmic 
(Fig. 159, oph. V; Fig. 160, V op.), which runs forwards through the orbit 
above the origin of the recti muscles, and in very close relation with the 
ophthalmic branch of the facial. Anteriorly it breaks up into branches dis- 
tributed to the integument of the dorsal surface of the snout.^ The main 

^ In most Chondrichthyes a nerve of considerable size — the ophthalmicus profundus (Fig. 78) 
—arises from the dorsal and anterior part of the Gasserian ganglion, and is usually regarded as a 
branch of the trigeminal. It runs forwards over the posterior rectus muscle and under the 
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trunk of the nerve then runs forwards and outwards across the floor of the orbit, 
and divides into two branches, the maxillary and mandibular, or second and 
third divisions of the trigeminal. The former {mx. F) supplies the skin of 
the ventral surface of the snout, the latter {mnd. V) the skin and muscles of the 
lower jaw. 

Of the branches of the facial, the ophthalmic runs through the orbit in close 
relation to the superficial ophthalmic branch of the trigeminal, and is distributed 
to the lateral line and ampullary canals of the snout region ; the buccal runs 
forwards in intimate relation with the maxillary division of the trigeminal, and 
breaks up into branches which are distributed to the sensory canals and 



Fig. 160. — Semi-diagrammatic figure of the cerebral nerves of Seyliorhiaus canicnla dissected 
from the left side. The nerves supplying integunaentary sense-organs are shown in black. 
aii.c. auditory capsule ; cl. ^ branchial clefts ; m. mouth ,* olf. c. olfactory capsule ; or. orbit ,* 
$p. spiracle. I — X, cerebral nerves. Vop. ophthalmic, Vm.v. maxillary, and Vmn. mandibular, 
divisions of the trigeminal ; VIIop. ophthalmic. Vllp. palatine, Vllb, buccal, VIIps. prespira- 
cular, Vlle.m, external mandibular, and Vllhy. hyomandibular branches of the facial; XL 
lateral, Xbr^ — branchial, and Xv. visceral branches of the vagus. (From Parker’s Practical 
Zoology.) 

ampullae of the region of the snout ; the palatine {pi. V II, VIip.) passes to the 
roof of the mouth ; the main body of the nerve— hyomandibular nerve {hy.mnd. 
VII, Vllhy.) — then runs outwards close to the edge of the hyomandibular 
cartilage and behind the spiracle, eventually becoming distributed to the 
muscles between the spiracle and the first branchial cleft ; a small external 
mandibular branch {VII e.m.) comes off from it and goes to the lateral line and 
ampullary canals of the lower jaw. 

The eighth ox auditory nerve passes directly into the internal ear, and breaks 


superior rectus, and perforates the pre-orbital process to end in the integument of the snout. 
Among other branches it gives off ciliary branches to the iris : these are joined by the ciliary 
branches of the oculomotor. Anophthalnucus profundus is not present in Scyhorhmus in the 
adult condition. 
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up into branches for the supply of its various parts. The glossopharyngeal 
{gl. ph., IX) perforates the posterior part of the auditory region of the skull, and, 
after it reaches the exterior, passes to the first branchial cleft, where it bifurcates, 
one branch going to the anterior, and the other to the posterior wall of the cleft. 
The last nerve of the series — the pneumogastric or vagus {vag., X ) — ^is a large 
nerve which emerges from the skull by an aperture situated between the 
auditory region and the foramen magnum. It first gives off a series of four 
branchial branches, each of which bifurcates to supply the anterior and posterior 
borders of the last four branchial clefts. The lateralis nerve {lat. vag., X.l.) 
is frequently referred to as a branch of the vagus since it runs in intimate 
connection with the trunk of that nerve for some distance, but it has a distinct 
origin in the medulla ; after becoming separated from the vagus trunk it runs 
along beneath the peritoneum opposite the lateral line, which it supplies, to the 
posterior end of the body. The rest of the vagus runs backwards to divide 
into cardiac branches for the heart andgasfnc branches for the stomach. 

It will be observed that the system of neuromast organs (lateral line and 
ampullary organs) is supplied by nerve-fibres which pass out in various branches 
of the facial and in the lateralis : all these fibres originate in a centre in the 
medulla, the acustico-lateral centre, common to them and the fibres of the 
auditory nerve. 

The spinal cord is a cylindrical cord which extends from the foramen mag- 
num, where it is continuous with the hind-brain, backwards throughout the 
length of the neural canal, enclosed by the neural arches of the vertebree. As in 
the Craniata in general (see p. 96), it has dorsal and ventral longitudinal fissures 
and a narrow central canal, and gives origin to a large number of paired spinal 
nerves, each arising from it by two roots. 

Organs of Special Sense. — The olfactory organs are rounded chambers 
enclosed by the cartilage of the olfactory capsules of the skull, and opening 
on the exterior by the nostrils on the ventral surface of the head. The interior 
has its lining membrane raised up into a number of close-set ridges running out 
from a median septum. The fibres of the olfactory nerves terminate in cells 
of the epithelium covering the surface of these ridges. 

The eye has the general structure already described as characterising the 
Craniata in general (p. 112). The sclerotic is cartilaginous, the choroid has a 
shining metallic internal layer or tapetum celluloswm, and the lens is spherical. 
There are the usual eye-muscles, the two obliques situated anteriorly, the four 
recti posteriorly, not embracing the optic nerve. The eyelids are represented 
by stiff folds. 

The ear consists only of the membranous labyrinth (Fig. 88), equivalent to 
the internal ear of higher Craniata, the middle and outer ear being absent. 
The membranous lab5ninth consists of the vestibule wA three semicircular 
canals. The former, which is divided into two parts by a constriction, com- 
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municates by a Barrow passage — the endolymphatic duct or aquedtickts vestibuti — ■ 
with the exterior, in the position already mentioned. Of the three semi- 
circular canals, the anterior and posterior are vertical and the external hori- 
zontal, as in Craniata in general Each has an ampulla, that of the anterior and 
external canals situated at their anterior ends, and that of the posterior canal, 
which is the largest of the three and forms an almost complete circle, at its 
posterior end. In the fluid {endolymph) in the interior of the vestibule are 
suspended, in a mass of gelatinous connective-tissue, numerous minute calcareous 
particles or otoliths, giving it a milky character. 

The sensory canals of the integument running along the lateral line and over 
the head contain special nerve-endings {neuromasts), and doubtless function 
as organs of some special sense (see p. 109). The same probably holds good of a 
number of unbranched canals {ampullary canals) arranged in groups situated 
on the anterior portion of the trunk and on the head, and being particularly 
numerous in the neighbourhood of the snout. These are dilated internally 
into vesicles, the ampullcB, provided with special nerve-endings. 

Urinogenital Organs. — In the female there is a single ovary (Figs, 153, 161, 
ov), an elongated soft, lobulated body, lying a little to the right of the middle 
line of the abdominal cavity, attached by a fold of peritoneum, the mesovarmm. 
On its surface are rounded elevations or follicles of various sizes, each containing 
an ovum of a bright yellow colour. There are two oviducts (Mullerian ducts) 
entirely unconnected with the ovaries. Each oviduct (Figs. 153 and 161, ovd) 
is a greatly elongated tube extending throughout the entire length of the 
abdominal cavity. In front the two unite behind the pericardium to open into 
the abdominal cavity by a wide median aperture (ot;il). At about the point of 
junction of the middle and anterior thirds is a swelling marking the position 
of the shell-gland {sh. gl). The posterior part dilates to form a wide uterine 
chamber, and in Scyliorhinus the two unite to open into the cloaca by a common 
aperture situated just behind the opening of the rectum, while in Brachcelurus 
they remain distinct and have separate cloacal openings. Each kidney 
consists of two parts, anterior and posterior. The former (Fig. 153, r. meson, 
Fig. 161, k"^) is a long narrow ribbon of soft reddish substance, which runs 
along throughout a great part of the body-cavity at the side of the vertebral 
column, covered by the peritoneum. The posterior portion (r. metan, k) is a 
compact, lobulated, dark red body, lying at the side of the cloaca, continuous 
with the anterior portion ; like the latter, it is covered over by the peritoneum. 
Both portions have their ducts. Those of the anterior are narrow tubes, which 
run over its ventral surface and become dilated behind to form a pair of elongated 
chambers, the urinary sinuses (Fig. 162, ur. sini), uniting behind into a median 
sinus (w^i. wf. sw.), opening into the cloaca by a median aperture situated on a 
urinary papiU^ The ducts of the posterior portion, which 
are usually from four to six in number, open into the urinary sinuses. 
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Fig. 161.— The urinogenital organs of Scyliorhinus canicula from the ventral side. A, male 
and Bt female. Only the anterior end of the gonad is represented in each figure, and except that 
In B both kidneys are shown, the organs of the right side only are drawn. In A the seminal 
vesicle and sperin-sac are dissected away from the kidneys and displaced outwards, and the ureters 
inwards, ab, depression into which the abdominal pore opens ; cL cloaca ; els. clasper ; ef. d. 
efferent ducts of spermary ; k. kidney ; k'. k'\ anterior non-renal portion of the kidney, forming 
in the male the so-caUed “ Leydig’s gland,” which, together with the coiled spermiduct, constitutes 
the epididymis; Ir. anterior portion of liver; m. d. vestigial Mullerian duct in the male; a^s. 
gullet ; ov. ovary ; ovd. oviduct ; ovd'. its coelomic aperture ; oz/d". the common aperture of the 
oviducts into the cloaca ; r. rectum ; sk. gh shell-gland ; spd. spermiduct ; sp. s. sperm-sac ; s. v. 
seminal vesicle; s. v'. its aperture into the urinogenital sinus; is. spermary (testis) ; u.g. s. 
urinogenital sinus ; ttr. posterior mesonephric ducts ; ur'. their apertures into the urinogenital 
sinus; 5. urinary sinus. {I^rom Farkefs Praeiical Zoology.) 
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In the male (Fig. 161, A) there are two elongated, soft, lobulated iesies, 
each attached to the wall of the abdominal cavity by a fold of peritoneum — the 
fnesorchnm. From each testis anteriorly, a small number of efferent ducts 
(ef.d) pass to the anterior end of a long, narrow, strap-shaped body, which 
corresponds to the vestigial anterior portion of the kidney in the female. This 
is the epididymis ; the duct, spenniduct or vas deferens^ runs along the entire 
length of the non-renal part of the kidney, or ‘‘ Leydig's gland” and, where 
it leaves the latter posteriorly, becomes a wide tube, which opens into the 



Fig. 162. — Bracli^iuras. Right 
kidney and urinary sinus of female, 
med. ur. sinus, median urinary sinus ; 
neph. kidney ; uf, sinus, right urinary 
sinus. 



Fig. 163. — Dogfish, egg-case. 
(After Dean.) 


urinogmital sinus {u.g. s.), a median chamber projecting into the cloaca. 
Posteriorly the spenniduct dilates to form a wide thin-waUed sac, the vesicula 
seminalis. Closely applied to the latter is a thin-walled elongated sac, the 
sperm-sac. Anteriorly the sperm-sac narrows to a blind extremity ; posteriorly 
the right and left sperm-sacs combine to form the urinogenital sinus. The 
posterior part of the kidney has the same character as in the female ; its ducts,, 
usually five in number on each side, upon into the urinogenital sinus, some of the 
most anterior first uniting to form a common tube. The sinus has a median 
aperture into the general cavity of the cloaca situated on the summit of a 
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promiiicnt papilla. The oviducts (Mullerian ducts) of the female 

are represented in the male by vestiges of their anterior portions {m.d.). The 
entire kidney is sometimes regarded as a mesonephros, but the posterior portion, 
developed entirely behind the portion which, in the male, takes part in forming 
the epididymis, and having its own ducts, is sometimes looked upon as fore- 
shadowing the metanephros of the higher Vertebrates. 

The ripe ovum, rupturing the wall of its follicle, escapes into the abdominal 
cavity, whence it reaches the interior of one of the oviducts i there it is fertilised 
by sperms received from the male in the act of copulation, and then becomes 

enclosed in a chitinoid case or shell (Fig. 
163) secreted by the shell-gland. 

General Organisation. 

External characters. — In general shape 
most Sharks (Fig. 146) are somewhat fusi- 
form and slightly compressed laterally. In 
the Rays (Fig. 164), on the other hand, 
there is great dorso-ventral compression. 
The head is in many cases produced for- 
wards into a long rostrum, which is of 
immense length and bordered with triangu- 
lar teeth in the Saw Shark {Pristiophorus) 
and Saw-fish {Pristis). In the Hammerhead 
Shark {Sphyrna or Zygeena) the anterior 
part of the head is elongated transversely. 

There are well-developed median and 
paired fins. The caudal fin is large, and, 
as a rule, strongly heterocercal in the 
Sharks and shark-like Rays, reduced in 
most of the latter group. The dorsal and anal fins are large in the Sharks, 
the former completely divided into two : in the Rays the dorsal fin is usually 
small, and the anal absent. The paired fins differ widely in the two groups. 
In the Sharks both pairs are well developed, the pectoral being the larger. 
In the Rays the pectoral fins are extremely large, very much larger than the 
pelvic, fringing the greater part of the length of the flattened body, and 
becoming prolonged forwards on either side and even in front of the head, so 
that the animal presents the appearance of a broad fleshy leaf. 

In aU recent Chondrichthyes the male has, connected with the pelvic fins, 
a pair of grooved appendages — the claspen or myxopterygia—wMclimh^tr^ 
copulation. 

The mouth is situated on the ventral surface of the head, usually a 
considerable distance from the anterior extremity. In front of each angle of 



Fig. 164. — Sting-Ray {Urolopkus 
cmdatus). (Alter Gunther.) 
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the mouth on the ventral surface is the opening of one of the olfactory sacs, 
each of which is frequently connected by a groove— the naso-buccal groove— 
with the mouth-cavity. Behind the mouth, on the dorsal surface in the Rays, 
and at the side in the Sharks, is the spiracle. Along each side of the 
neck in the Sharks, and on the ventral surface in the Rays, there is a 
row of slit-like apertures — the branchial slits or branchial clefts. These are 
usually five in number on each side ; but in Hexanchus and Chlamydoselachus 
there are six, and in Heptmnchias seven. In Chlamydoselachus {Fig. 145) a 
fold comparable to a rudimentary operculum extends back over the first 
branchial cleft, and is continuous across the middle line ventrally; in the 
remainder of the sub-class no such structure is 
represented. A large cloacal opening is situated 
just in front of the root of the tail, and in most 
members of the sub-class a pair of small openings 
placed close to it — ^the abdominal pores — ^lead into 
the abdominal cavity. 

When the integument develops any hard parts 
as is the case in the majority of the Chondrichthyes, 
they take the form, not of regular scales, as in most 
other fishes, but of numerous hard bodies (Fig. 165) 
which vary greatly in shape, are usually extremely 
minute, but are in some cases developed, in certain 
parts of the surface, into prominent tubercles or 
spines. When these hard bodies are, as is commonly 
the case, small and set closely together in the skin, 
they give the surface very much the character of 
a fine file; and the skin so beset, known as 
shagreen,” was formerly used for various polishing 
purposes in the arts. This is the placoid form of 
exoskeleton, to which reference has been already 
made (page 63). Each of the hard bodies has the 
same structure as a tooth, being composed of 
dentine, capped with an enamel-like layer, and supported on a base of a 
substance somewhat resembling the bony cement or crusta petrosa of the 
tooth. 

The skeleton is composed of cartilage, with, in many cases, deposition of 
calcareous matter in special places — notably in the jaws and the vertebral 
column. The entire spinal column may be nearly completely cartilaginous 
{Hexanchus and Heptranchias), but usually the centra are strengthened by 
radiating or concentric lamellse of calcified tissue ; or they may be completely 
calcified. They are deeply amphicoelous, the remains of the notochord 
persisting in the large inter-central spaces. Intercalary pieces (Fig. 166, Ic.) 



Fig. 165. — Dermal denti- 
cles of Centfophoxus calcetis, 
slightly magnified. (From 
Gegenbaur^s Comparative 
A natomy,) 
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arc interposed between both superior and inferior arches. In the Rays (Fig. 
167) the anterior part of the spinal column becomes converted into a con- 
tinuous solid cartilaginous and calcified mass— the anterior vertebral plate 
{a. V, p). As in fishes in general, two regions are distinguishable in the 
spinal column — the precaudal and the caudal, the latter being characterised 
by the possession of inferior or h^mal arches. In the precaudal region short 
ribs may be developed, but these are sometimes rudimentary or entirely 
absent. In the Sharks pterygiophores, sometimes jointed, fused at their bases 
with the hsemal spines, support the ventral lobe of the caudal fin, and the 
dorsal lobe of the same fin is supported by a series of pterygiophores resembhng 
produced neural spines, but only secondarily related to the spinal column, 
and sometimes also divided by joints. The dorsal and ventral fins are 
sometimes supported by similar pterygiophores i but in many cases the 
cartilaginous supports of these fins consist, in whole or in part, of expanded 

plates of cartilage. The marginal 
portions of the unpaired fins 
beyond the limits of the endo- 
skeleton are supported by dermal 
fibre-like structures [ceratotrichia] 
composed of elastin. 

The skull is an undivided mass 
of cartilage, hardened, in many 
cases, by deposition of calcareous 
matter, but not containing any 
true bony tissue. It consists of 
a cartilaginous case for the pro- 
tection of the brain and the organs 
of special sense. The structure of this cartilaginous brain-case as it occurs in 
the Dog-fish has already been described. The main differences observable in 
the different families are connected with the size and form of the rostrum. 
In the Rays the low^er lip of the foramen magnum is deeply excavated for the 
reception of a short process, the so-called odontoid process, which projects 
forwards from the anterior vertebral plate, and on either side of this is an 
articular surface — ^the occipital condyle — for articulation with corresponding 
surfaces on that plate. In the Sharks the skull is not so definitely marked 
off from the spinal column. The apertures of the aqueductus vestibuli in the 
Rays are not situated in a median depression such as is observable in the 
Dog-fish and in all the Sharks. The articular surface in the auditory region 
for the hyomandibular is sometimes borne on a projecting process, sometimes 
on the general level of the lateral surface. Sometimes in the Rays there is a 
smaller articulation behind for the first branchial arch. 

The upper and lower jaws— the palatoqmdrate and MeckeVs cartilage — are 


Oh le 



Fig. 166. — Portion of the spinal column of 
Scymnorhinus. intercalary cartilages ; Oh. 

neural arches; WK, centra. (From Wieder- 
sheim’s Vertebrata.) 
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connected with the skull through the intermediation of a hyomandibular 
cartilage (Fig. 149, hy.mn.; Fig. 167, h. m.). The skull is thus of the 
hyostylic t5^e as regards the mode of suspension of the jaws. In the Sharks 
the palatoquadrate has a process (absent in the Rays) for articulation with 
the base of the skull in the pre-orbital region. In Hexanclms and Hepiranchias 



Fig. 167. — Skeleton of Sting-Eay (Urolophus), ventral view. a. v. p, anterior vertebra! plate ; 
bas.br. basibranchial plate ; br.i — br.^ branchial arches. (The branchial rays are not represented, 
the round dots indicating their articulations with the arches.) d, skeleton of clasper; h.m. 
hyomandibular ; hy. hyoid arch ; lab. labial cartilage ; lig. ligament connecting the hyomandi- 
bular with the palatoquadrate and Meckel’s cartilage ; mck. Meckel’s cartilage ; ms.pt. meso- 
pterygium, and mt.pt. metapterygium of pectoral fin ; mt.pt' . metapterygium of pelvic fin ; ms. 
nasal cartilage ; pal. palatoquadrate ; pect, pectoral arch ; pi. pelvic arch ; pro.pt. propterygium ; 
spiracular cartilage. 

(Fig. 168) there is in addition to this a prominent post-orbital process of the 
palatoquadrate for articulation with the post-orbital region of the skull 
[amphistylic arrangement). Cestracion is also in a sense amphistylic; the 
palatoquadrate is firmly united with the skull, articulating with a groove on 
the base, and the hyomandibular takes only a small share in the suspension 
of the jaws. At the sides of the mouth in all Chondriclithyes is a series of 
labial usually two pairs above and one pair below. Attached to 
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the hyomandibular is a thin plate of the cartilage— the spiracular (Fig. 167, 
s^.)— which supports the anterior wall of the spiracle. 

The hyoid arch proper is in most of the Chondrichthyes connected at its 
dorsal end with the hyomandibular — sometimes at its distal extremity, 
sometimes near its articulation with the skull ; but in some Rays it is not so 
related, but articulates separately and independently with the skull behind 
the hyomandibular, and in the genera Hypnarce and Trygonorhina it articulates 
with the dorsal portion of the first branchicd arch. In the Sharks the hyoid 
is usually relatively massive; in the Rays it is smaller, and in most cases 
closely resembles the branchial arches, and bears similar cartilaginous rays ; 
a larger or smaller median element, or basihyal, is present in aU cases. 



Fig, 168. — Lateral view of the skull of Heptranchias. mck. Meckel’s cartilage; paLqu. 
palatoquadrate ; pt. orb. post-orbital process of the cranium, with which the palatoquadrate 
articulates. (After Gegenbaur.) 

There are always five pairs of branchial arches except in Hexanchus and 
Chlamydoselachus, which have six, and Heptranchias, in which there are seven. 
Their dorsal ends are free in the Sharks, articulated with the anterior vertebral 
plate of the spinal column in most Rays. Externally they bear a series of 
slender cartilaginous branchial rays. The median ventral elements of the 
branchial arches are usually more or less reduced, and in some cases are 
represented by a single hasi-hranchial plate (Fig. 150 has, hr). In the Rays 
the fifth branchial arch articulates with the pectoral arch, a connection which 
is absent in the Sharks, A series of slender cartilages, probably modified 
branchial rays — the extra-branchial cartilages— dhsent as such in some Dog- 
fishes and Rays, support the branchial apertures. 

The pectoral arch (Figs. 151, 167, pect) consists of a single cartilage, with, 
however, in most of the Sharks, a mesial flexible portion by which it is divided 
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into right and left halves. Each lateral half consists of a dorsal scapular and 
a ventral coracoid part, the two being separated by the articular surfaces for 
the basal cartilages of the fin. In the Rays, but not in the Sharks, the dorsal 
ends of the pectoral arch are connected with the spinal column (anterior 
vertebral plate) by a distinct articulation, the portion of the arch on which 
the articular surface is situated sometimes forming an independent cartilage 
{supra-scapula). 

The basal pterygiophores of the pectoral fin are typically three, pro-^ meso-^ 
and meta-pterygium (Figs. 151 and 167), but there are sometimes four, and 
the number may be reduced to two. The pro- and meta-pterygia are divided 
in the Rays (Fig. 167) into several segments, and the former articulates, 
through the intermediation of a cartilage termed the antorUtal, with the 
olfactory region of the skull. 

The pelvic arch {pi) is usually, like the pectoral, a single cartilage, but in 
some exceptional cases it consists of two lateral portions. In some cases a 
median epipuhic process projects forwards from the pelvic arch, and frequently 
there is on each side a prepubic process. A lateral iliac process, which becomes 
highly developed in the Holocephali, is sometimes represented, and may attain 
considerable dimensions. The pelvic fin has usually two basal cartilages, 
representing the pro- and meta-pterygia, but the former is often absent. In 
the male special cartilages attached to the metapterygia support the claspers. 
With the basal cartilages of both pectoral and pelvic fins are connected a 
number of jointed cartilaginous fin-rays supporting the expanse of the fin. 

The arrangement of the muscles is simple. The trunk-muscles are divided 
into a pair of dorsal and a pair of ventral divisions, each composed of 
many myomeres with intercalated myocommata (Fig. 56, p. 66), following a 
metameric arrangement. The ventral part, where it forms the muscles of the 
wall of the abdominal cavity, is composed externally of obliquely running 
fibres, and represents one of the two oblique muscles of the abdomen of higher 
forms. Mesially this passes into a median band of longitudinally running 
fibres corresponding to a primitive rectus. The muscles of the limbs are 
distinguishable into two main sets — those inserted into the limb-arch and 
those inserted into the free part of the appendage. The latter, according to 
their insertion, act as elevators, depressors, or adductors. A series of circular 
muscles passes between the cartilages of the visceral arches and, when they 
contract, have the effect of contracting the pharynx and constricting the 
apertures. A set of muscles pass between the various arches and act so 
as to approximate them ; and a broad sheet of longitudinal fibres divided 
into myomeres extends forwards from the shoulder-girdle to the visceral 
arches. 

Electric organs — organs in which electricity is formed and stored up, to be 
discharged at the will of the Fish— occur in several Chondrichthyes. They 
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are best developed in the Electric Rays and {Hypnarce and Torpedo, Fig. 169), 
in which they fonn a pair of large masses running through the entire thickness 
of the body, between the head and the margin of the pectoral fin. A network 
of strands of fibrous tissue forms the support for a number of vertical prisms, 
each divided by transverse partitions into a large number of compartments 



Fig. 169.— a forpedo with the electric organs 
dissected out. On the right the surface only of the 
electric organ {O.E.) is shown, on the left the 
nerves passing to the organ are shown. The roof 
of the skull is removed to bring the brain into view. 

gills ; /. Spiracle; n. eyes; /r. trigeminal; ir\ 
its electric branch ; vagus; J, fore-brain; II, 
midbrain; III, cerebellum; IF, electric lobe. 
(From Oegenbaur.) ■ 


to the front, and, as they are worn out, 


or cells. Numerous nerve-fibres 
pass to the various parts of the 
organ. These are derived mainly 
from four nerves, which originate 
from an electric lobe of the medulla 
oblongata, with a branch from the 
trigeminal. By means of the 
electric shocks which they are able 
to administer at will to animals 
in their immediate neighbourhood, 
the Torpedoes are able to ward 
off the attacks of enemies and to 
kill or paralyse their prey. In 
the other Rays in which the 
electric organs are developed they 
are comparatively small organs 
situated at the sides of the root 
of the tail. In all cases the cells 
are formed from metamorphosed 
muscular fibres. 

Luminous organs by the agency 
of which a phosphorescent light is 
produced occur on the surface of a 
few oceanic elasmobranchs. 

Digestive System. — Teeth are 
developed on the palatoquadrate 
and on Meckehs cartilage. They 
are arranged in several parallel 
rows, and are developed from a 
groove within the margin of 
the jaw, successive rows coming 
falling off and being replaced by 


others. In the Sharks the teeth are usually large, and may be long, narrow, 
and pointed, or triangular with serrated edges, or made up of several sharp 
cusps; in the Rays, however, the teeth are more or less obtuse, sometimes, 
as in the Eagle-Rays, forming a continuous pavement of smooth plates covered 
with enamel, adapted to crushing food consisting of such objects as shell-fish 
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and the like. The Sharks have a prominent tongue supported by the median ' 
basihyal ; this is entirely or almost entirely absent in the Rays. The various 
divisions of the alimentary canal are similar in all the members of the class to what 
has already been described in the case of the Dogfish. A spiral valve is always 
present in the large intestine, though its arrangement varies considerably in 
the different families. In some cases [e.g, Carcharinus) the fold is not a spiral 
one, but, attached by one edge in a nearly longitudinal line to the intestinal 
wall, is rolled up in the shape of a scroll. A pair of pyloric c^eca occur in 
Somniosus, Appended dorsally to the rectum is a median glandular cacum, 
the rectal gland. The rectum always terminates in a cloaca, into which the 
urinary and genital ducts also lead. There is alwaysa voluminous liver and 
a well-developed pancreas. 

A thyroid lies in the middle line behind the lower jaw. A representative 
of the thymus lies on either side, a little below the upper angles of the branchial 
clefts. 

The respiratory organs of the Chondrichthyes always have the general 
structure and arrangement already described in the case of the Dogfish. In 
the Rays the water for respiration is taken in mainly through the spiracles ; 
in the Sharks through the mouth. 

In addition to the gills supported on the hyoid and branchial arches there 
is also in the Notidanidse a gill on the anterior side of the spiracular cleft— the 
spiracular gill — represented in many others by a rate mirabile or network of 
blood-vessels {pseudobranch). In Cetorhinus (the Basking Shark) there is a 
series of slender rods, the gill-rakers, which impede the passage outwards 
through the branchial clefts of the small animals on which those Sharks 
feed. 

Blood-system, — ^The heart has, in all essential respects, the same structure 
throughout the group. The conus arteriosus is always contractile, and con- 
tains several rows of valves. The general course of the circulation is the 
same in all (see p. 186), with some variation in the precise arrangement of the 
vessels. In some of the Rays the ventral aorta and the roots of the afferent 
vessels are partly enclosed in the cartilage of the basi-branchial plate. 

The brain attains a much higher stage of development than in the 
Cyclostomata. The fore-brain greatly exceeds the other divisions in size. In 
.Scymnofhinus there are two widely-separated parencephalic lobes or cerebral 
hemispheres coni^mirig large lateral ventricles. In other genera there is at 
most, as in the Dogfish, a median depression of greater or less depth, 
indicating a division into two lateral portions. In Scyliorhinus, as already 
pointed out, there is a median prosocoele which gives rise anteriorly to two 
lateral ventricles, or paracceles, and the same holds good of Squaiina and 
Squalus. In most Rays there is only a very small prosoccele without anterior 
prolongations ; mMyliobatis this is absent. The olfactory bulbs are of great 
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size, in some cases with short and thick, in others longer and narrower, stalks. 
In Scyliorhinus, Squatina, and Squalus, as well as in Scymnorhinus, they 
contain ventricles (rhinocoeles) continuous with the paracoeles ; in the Rays 
they are solid. 

The diencephalon is of moderate extent. On its lower aspect are a pair of 
rounded lohi inferiores, which are of the nature of dilatations of the infundi- 
bulum, and a saccus vasculosus, which is a diverticulum of the infundibulum ; 
directly below the saccus vasculosus lies the hypophysis. The epiphysis is 
long and narrow. 

In the hind-brain the cerebellum is relatively greatly elongated and overlaps 
the optic lobes and sometimes also the diencephalon in front, while behind it 
extends over the anterior part of the medulla oblongata. It usually contains 
a cerebellar ventricle or epiccele. The medulla is elongated in the Sharks, 
shorter and more triangular in the Rays. The Electric Rays are characterised 
by the presence of the electric lobes, rounded elevations of the floor of the 
fourth ventricle. 

Organs of Sense. — Integumentary sense-organs {neuromasts, p. 109) are 
highly developed in the Chondrichthyes. They are supplied, as already 
mentioned, by branches of the nerves of what is known as the lateral system, 
comprising, in addition to the lateralis, nerves in relation with the facial and 
sometimes the glossopharyngeal. These integumentary sense-organs occur in 
the interior of a continuous system of closed tubes, the sensory tubes, more 
rarely of open grooves. The chief canals of this system are a lateral-line canal, 
running along the middle of each side of the body, which is continuous with 
certain canals in the head : these communicate with the exterior at intervals 
by small pores. In addition to the canals of the lateral-line system there are 
a number of isolated canals, the ampullary canals, with neuromasts contained 
in terminal enlargements or ampullce; these, which are peculiar to the 
Chondrichthyes, are most numerous about the snout region. Of similar essential 
character are the vesicles of Savi which occur in the Electric Rays. 

The olfactory organs are a pair of cavities opening on the lower surface of 
the head, a little distance in front of the mouth, and enclosed by the 
cartilaginous olfactory capsules of the skull. Their inner surface is raised up 
into a number of ridges on which the fibres of the olfactory nerves are 
distributed. The eye has a cartilaginous sclerotic, and is in most cases 
attached to the inner wall of the orbit by means of a cartilaginous stalk. 
There appears to be no mechanism providing for accommodation. A fold of 
the conjunctiva resembling the nictitating membrane, or third eyelid of higher 
Vertebrates, occurs in some Sharks. The ear consists of the membranous 
vestibule, which is partly divided into two (utriculus and sacculus), from 
which arise the three semicircular canals with their ampullae, and also the 
aqueductus vestibuU or endolymphatic which opens to the exterior on the 
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dorsal surface of the head. In the Rays the semicircular canals form almost 
complete circles and open separately into the vestibule by narrow ducts. 

Urinogenital Organs. — The kidneys, as already noticed in the account given 
of the Dogfish, differ somewhat in their relations in the two sexes. In the 
male the anterior portion persists in the epididymis, and its duct becomes the 
spermiduct, while the posterior portion, which is the functional kidney, has a 
duct or ducts of its own. In the female there is no direct connection between 
the reproductive and renal organs ; the anterior portion of the kidney may 
be functional, and its duct persists, opening along with those of the 
posterior portion. In the male the urinary ducts open into a median 
chamber — the urinogenital sinus — ^which extends into the cloaca, and receives 
also the spermiducts : it communicates with the general cavity of the 
cloaca by a median opening situated on a papilla — the urinogenital papilla. 
In the female there is a median urinary sinus, into which the urinary ducts 
open, or the latter may open separately into the cloaca. 

Save in certain exceptional cases {e,g. Scyliorhinus), there are two ovaries, 
varying considerably in form, but always characterised towards the breeding 
season by the great size of the follicles enclosing the mature ova. The 
oviducts (Mullerian ducts) are quite separate from the ovaries. The right and 
left oviducts come into close relationship anteriorly, being united in the middle 
on the ventral surface of the oesophagus, where each opens by a wide orifice 
into the abdominal cavity, or both open by a single median aperture. The 
following part of the oviduct is very narrow; at one point it exhibits a 
thickening, due to the presence in its walls of the follicles of the shell-gland. 
Behind this is a dilated portion which acts as a uterus, and this communicates 
with the cloaca through a wide vagina, A considerable number of the 
Chondrichthyes are viviparous, and in these the inner surface of the uterus 
is beset with numerous vascular villi, while the shell-gland is small or 
vestigial. 

The testes are oval or elongate : the convoluted epididymis is connected 
with the anterior end by efferent ducts, and from it arises the vas deferens. 
The latter is dilated near its opening into the urinogenital sinus to form an 
ovoid sac — the vesicula seminalis, A sperm-sac is sometimes present, opening 
close to the aperture of the vas deferens. The Mullerian ducts are vestigial 
in the male. 

Impregnation is internal in all the Chondrichthyes with the possible 
exception of Somniosus (the Greenland Shark), the claspers acting as intro- 
mittent organs by whose agency the semen is transmitted into the interior of 
the oviducts. 

In all the Chondrichthyes the ova are very large, consisting of a large 
mass of yolk-spherules held together by means of a network of protoplasmic 
threads, with, on one side, a disc of protoplasm— the The 
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process of maturation is similar to that observable in holoblastic ova; one 

polar body is thrown off in the ovary, the other apparently at impregnation. 

The ripe ovum ruptures the wall of the enclosing follicle and so passes into 

the abdominal cavity to enter one of the oviducts through the wide abdominal 

opening. Impregnation takes place in the oviduct, and the impregnated 

ovum in the oviparous forms becomes surrounded by a layer of semi-fluid 

albumen and enclosed in a shell of keratin secreted by the shell-gland. The 

shell varies in shape somewhat in the different groups : most commonly, as 

in many Dogfishes (Fig. 163), it is four-cornered, with twisted filamentous 

appendages at the angles, by means of which it 

becomes attached to sea-weeds and the like. 

In the Skates the filaments are absent. In the 

Port Jackson Sharks (Heterodontus, Fig. 170) 

it is an ovoid body, the wall of which presents 

a broad, spiral flange. The young Shark or 

Ray goes through its development enclosed in 

the shell, until it is fully formed, when it escapes 

hy rupturing the latter. In the viviparous 

forms the ovum undergoes its development in 

the uterus, in which in most cases it lies free 

— except in some Mustelidae and Carcharinidse, 

in which there is a close connection between 

the yolk-sac of the embryo and the wall of the 

uterus, folds of the former interdigitating with 

folds of the latter, and nourishment being thus 

conveyed from the vascular system of the 

mother to that of the foetus by diffusion. In 

some of the viviparous forms a distinct though 

Fig. 170.— Egg-case of Hetero- very delicate shell, sometimes having rudiments 
dontiis galeatus. (After Waite.) r /2i i. * x j j 

of the filaments, is formed, and is thrown off 

in the uterus. In the genera Rhinobatus and Trygonorhina, which are both 

viviparous, each shell encloses not one egg, but three or four. Somniosus is 

said to differ from all the rest of the Chondrichthyes in having the ova fertilised 

after they have been deposited, as well as in the small size of the ova. 

Development— Cleavage is meroblastic,^ being confined to the germinal 
disc, which, before dividing, exhibits amoeboid movements. While cleavage 
is going on in the germinal disc there appears a number of nuclei, the heads of 
accessory sperms, in the substance of the yolk. When cleavage is complete, 
the blastoderm appears as a lens-shaped disc, thicker at one end— 
the embryonic end. A segmentation-cavity appears early beneath the 
blastoderm. 

^ Except ia one species of Cestracion. 
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An in-folding (Fig. 171) now begins at the posterior edge of the thickened 
embryonic blastoderm, which here becomes continuous with the cells of the 
lower layer. The cavity {al), at first very small, formed below this in-folding 
is the rudiment of the archenteron, and the cells lining this cavity above, which 



Fig. 17 1. — Longitudinal section through the blastoderm of a Pristiiinis embryo before the 
medullary groove has become formed, showing the beginning of the process of in-folding or 
invagination, al. archenteron ; ep. ectoderm ; er. embryonic rim ; m. mesoderm. (After 
Balfour.) 

form a definite layer, partly derived from the in-folded blastoderm, partly 
from the cells of the lower layer, are the beginning of the definite endoderm. 
The edge of the in-folding, entitled the embryonic rim, is obviously the 
equivalent of the dorsal lip of the blastopore in Amphioxus. The endoderm 
and its underlying cavity soon grow forwards towards the segmentation-cavity. 
Under the latter appears a floor of lower-layer cells, but the cavity soon 
becomes obliterated as the archenteron develops. 



Fig. i72.~PristiiirTis, transverse section of blastoderm, showing the formation of the meso- 
derm. bp. I dorsal lip of blastopore ; c. b.^ external coelomic bay ; c. internal ccelomic bay ; 

ectoderm; en. endoderm; w. /. medullary fold; m. gr. medullary groove; ms.^ externa! 
rudiment of mesoderm ; ms.^ internal rudiment of mesoderm; nc, notochord; yk. yolk; yk. n. 
yolk nuclei. (From O. Hertwig, after RabL) 

After the formation of the embryonic rim a shield-like embryonic area is 
distinguishable in front of it, with two folds bounding a groove— the medullary 
groove. The mesoderm becomes established at about the same time. It is 
formed from two separate and distinct sources (Fig. 172). Along the edge of 
the embryonic rim appears a horizontal groove-like depression: this— the 
external ccelomic bay (c. 6.1)— marks the line of origin of the peripheral part 
voL.11. P 
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of the mesoderm (w. s}), which grows inwards from it as a plate of cells 
between the ectoderm and the endoderm. The central part of the embryonal 
mesoderm (w. s.^) is developed from the endoderm at a point immediately 
external to the rudiment of the notochord ; here also a slight groove — ^the 
internal cwlomic bay (c. b.^) — ^is distinguishable, and from this a plate of 
mesoderm cells grows outwards. Eventually the peripheral and central plates 
of mesoderm come into contact and coalesce to form a continuous sheet on 




Fig. 173. — Diagrammatic iongitndinal sections of an Chondrichthyan embryo. A, section 
of the young blastoderm with segmentation-cavity enclosed in the lower layer cells; B, older 
blastoderm with embryo in which endoderm and mesoderm are distinctly formed, and in 
which the alimentary slit has appeared. The segmentation-cavity is still represented as 
being present, though by this stage it has in reality disappeared. C, older blastoderm with 
embryo in which the neural canal has become formed and is continuous posteriorly with the 
alimentary canal. Ectoderm without shading ; mesoderm and also notochord black with clear 
outlines to the cells; endoderm and lower layer cells with simple shading, al, alimentary 
cavity ; ch, notochord ; ep. ectoderm ; m. mesoderm ; n. nuclei of yolk ; nc, neurocoele ; sg, 
segmentation-cavity ; at. point where ectoderm and endoderm become continuous at the 
posterior end of the embryo. (From Balfour.) 

each side of the middle line. Though the mesodermal rudiments, peripheral 
and central, contain no cavities, the grooves {ccelomic bays) from which their 
development takes its origin may represent the cavities of the ccelomic sacs 
of Amphioxus. 

As the blastoderm extends over the yolk, its posterior edge assumes the 
form of two prominent caudal swellings (Fig. 174, cd.). The medullary groove 
meanwhile deepens, and its edges grow over so as to form a canal (Fig. 173, C ; 
Fig- 175)- The union takes place first in the middle, the anterior and posterior 
parts (Fig. 175, neur.) remaining open for a while. When the posterior part 
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doses, it does so in such a way that it encloses the blastopore, and there is 
thus formed a temporary passage of communication between the medullary 
r pnal and the archenteron — the neurenteric passage. 

The ectoderm gives rise, as in Vertebrates in general, not only to the 
epidermis and the central nervous system, but also to the peripheral nervous 
system, the lining membrane of the olfactory sacs, the lens of the eye, and the 
lining membrane of the auditory labyrinth of the mouth, and of the outer 
portions of the cloaca and gill-clefts. 

The notochord (Fig. 173 C, ch.) is developed as a cord of cells derived from 
the dorsal lip of the blastopore. 

Each lateral sheet of mesoderm, soon after its formation by the coalescence 



Fig, 174. — Embryo of Scyliorhinus canieula 
with the tail-swellings well marked and the 
medullary groove just beginning, hi. e. edge of 
blastoderm ; hi. p. blastopore ; cd. caudal 
swellings ; hd. head. (After Sedgwick.) 



Fig. 175.-— Embryo of a Ray with the 
medullary groove closed except at the hind 
end. The notched embryonic part of the 
blastoderm has grown faster than the rest 
and come to project over the surface of the 
yolk. hi. e. edge of blastoderm; hd. head; 
neur. unenclosed part of the neurocoele. 
(After Sedgwick.) 


of the peripheral and central rudiments, becomes divided by the development 
of a horizontally directed cleft-like space in its interior. The inner part of 
each sheet then separates from the outer by the formation of a longitudinal 
fissure. The former, which is known as the vertehral plate, becomes divided 
by transverse fissures into a number of squarish masses, thOi mesodermal 
somites. The outer part forms a broad plate, the lateral plate. The lateral 
plate consists of two layers, a* dorsal or somatic, and a ventral or splanchnic, 
and the cavity between them is the beginning of the coelome. The somites send 
off cells round the notochord to form the bodies of the vertebrae, the remainder 
of the somites giving rise to the muscles of the voluntary system. An isthmus 
of mesoderm cells which still connects each pro to vertebra with 

the lateral plate and contains a prolongation of the cavity, gives rise to the 
pronephric duct and tubules. The lateral plates eventually unite ventrally, 

VOL. II. 
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and their cavities coalesce to form the body-cavity. The parts derived from 
the mesoderm are the system of voluntary muscles, the dermis, the inter- 
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muscular connective-tissue, the endo- 
skeleton, the muscular and connective- 
tissue layers of the alimentary canal, 
the vascular system, and the generative 
organs. The segmentation of the 
mesoderm extends into the head where 
the somites give rise to the extrinsic 
eye muscles. On the formation of the 
gill-clefts, a series of visceral muscle 
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Fig, i76.--*'Three views of the developing 
egg of a ChoMricMhyan, showing the em- 
bryo, the blastoderm, and the vessels of the 
yolk-sac* The shaded part (&/.) is the blasto- 
denn, the white part the uncovered yolk. 
A, young stage with the embryo still at- 
tached at the edge of the blastoderm; B, 
older stage with the yolk not quite enclosed 
by the blastoderm ; C, stage after the com- 
plete closure of the yolk. a. arterial tranks 
of yolk-sac; bl. blastoderm; t/. venous 
trunks of yolk-sac ; y. point of closure of the 
yolk-blastopore ; portion of the blasto- 
derm outside the arterial sinus terminalis. 
(From Balfour.) 


plates appear, the cells of which give 
rise to the cartilages and muscles of 
the branchial, hyoid, and mandibular 
arches. ■ 

By degrees the body of the young 
fish becomes moulded on the blasto- 
derm. This is effected by the forma- 
tion of a system of folds, anterior, 
posterior, and lateral, which grow 
inwards in such a way as to separate 
off the body of the embryo from the 
rest of the blastoderm enclosing the 
yolk. As the folds approach one 
another in the middle, underneath the 
embryo, they come to form a con- 
striction connecting the body of the 
embryo with the yolk enclosed in the 
extra-embryonic part of the blasto- 
derm. The process may be imitated if 
we pinch off a portion of a ball of 
clay, leaving only a narrow neck con- 
necting the pinched-off portion with 
the rest. The body of the embryo is 
thus gradually folded off from iht yolk- 
sac and comes to be connected with 
it only by a narrow neck or yolk-stalk 


(Fig. 176). The head and tail of the 
young Fish soon undergo differentiation and a series of perforations at the sides 
of the neck (Fig. 177) form the branchial clefts and spiracle. A number of very 
delicate filaments (Figs. 177, 178) grow out from these apertures and become 
greatly elongated ; these are the provisional gills, which atrophy as the develop- 
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merit approaches completion, their bases alone persisting to give rise to the 
permanent gills. The great development of these gill-filaments in the embryos 
of some viviparous forms suggests that, in addition to their respiratory 
functions, they may also serve as organs for the absorption of nutrient fluids 
secreted by the villi of the uterine waU.i The fins, both paired and unpaired, 
appear as longitudinal ridges of the ectoderm enclosing mesoderm. In some 
Chondrichthyes the paired fins are at first represented on each side by a 
continuous ridge or fold, which only subsequently becomes divided into 
anterior and posterior portions — the rudiments respectively of the pectoral 
and pelvic fins. Into these folds penetrates a series of buds from the somites : 
these, the muscle-buds, give rise to the fin-muscles ; at first, from their mode 


m.hiTTt 



Fig. 177. — Side view of head of 
embryo of Scyliorhinus canicula, 
with the rudiments of the gills on 
the first and second branchial 
arches, eye, eye ; m, brn. mid- 
brain ; mnd. mandible ; nas. 
nasal sac, (After Sedgwick.) 



Fig. 1 78, — Side view of the head 
of Scyliorhinus canicula at a some- 
what later stage. The gill-filaments 
have increased in number and are 
present on the mandibular arch. ang. 
angle of the jaw ; hy. hyoid ; m. brn* 
mid-brain ; na$, nasal sac ; spir. 
spiracle. (After Sedgwick.) 


of origin, they present a metameric arrangement, but this is in great measure 
lost during development. 

Ethology and Distribution. — The habits of the active, fierce, and voracious 
Sharks, which live in the surface-waters of the sea, waging war on all and sundry, 
contrast strongly with those of the more sluggish Rays, which live habitually 
on the bottom, usually in shallow water, and feed chiefly on crustaceans and 
molluscs, with the addition of such small fishes as they can capture. As a 
group, the Chondrichthyes, more particularly the Sharks, are distinguished by 
their muscular strength, the activity of their movements, and also by the 
acuteness of their senses of sight and smell. 

Nearly all are marine : some ascend rivers : a very few live habitually in 
fresh water. 

In a species of Trygon a number of the villi of the uterus project into the pharynx of the 
fcetus through the spiracles, and nourishment is probably received by this means. 
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None of the Chondrichthyes is of very small size, and comprised among 
them are the largest of living Fishes : the harmless Basking Sharks {Cetorhimis) 
sometimes attain a length of 35 feet or more, the formidable Great Blue Shark 
(Carcharodon) sometimes reaches 30 feet, and some of the Rays also attain 
colossal dimensions. In this respect, however, recent Sharks and Rays are 
far behind some of the fossil forms, certain of which, if their general dimensions 
were in proportion to the size of their teeth, must have reached a length of as 
much as 80 feet. 

Sub-Class Holoeephali. 

The Holocephali appear first in the lower Jurassic as a branch from the 
Bradyodont stock (p. 174), and replaced that group after its extinction during 
the Permian period. 

Although definitely Chondrichthyes, as is shown by the presence of claspers 
in the male, by the large egg-cases, the placoid scales when present (in modern 
species the skin is naked ^), and by the general similarity of anatomical 
structure to that of the Euselachii, the group has nevertheless a number of 
well-defined characters which entitle its representatives to be placed in a 
separate sub-class. In the first place, the holostylic jaw suspension is 
characteristic (see p, 74), as are the extra claspers on the head and in front 
of the normal pair on the abdomen. The numerous calcified rings round the 
unconstricted notochord and the presence of an operculum are characters 
which differentiate the Holocephali from the Euselachii. The dentition is also 
highly peculiar in the composition of the tooth-plates, as well as in their 
shape. There is no enamel, but, instead, a layer of vitro-dentine, and the 
pulp cavity is much reduced. The teeth are in the form of tritural plates 
formed, no doubt, by a fusion of originally separate denticles. Of these 
plates there are two pairs in the upper jaws, a small anterior and a larger 
posterior pair, and one large pair on the lower jaws. The arrangement of 
these plates producing the “ parrot '"-like beak has contributed largely to the 
peculiar modification of the whole skull. The microscopic structure of the 
teeth is much like that of the Bradyodonti. 

The earliest known representatives of the Holocephali differ very little in 
essential characters from the living forms. Squaloraja (Fig. 179) and Myria- 
cmthus are representative and fairly completely known examples. 

The existing representatives of the Holocephali are included under the 
single family CMmmridm, containing three genera — Chimcera, Callorhynchus, 
',m&. 'HarmUa. Even taking in fossil forms, the group is a very small one ; it 
agrees in many fundamental characteristics with the Elasmobranchii, and is 
sometimes included in that sub-class. Of the recent genera, Chimsera, the 
so-called “ King of the Herrings '' (Fig. 180, /), is found on the coasts of 
^ A few placoid scales occur on the claspers. 
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Europe, Japan, and Australia, the west coast of North America, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope ; Callorhynchus (Fig. 180, II) is tolerably abundant in 
the South Temperate seas ; Harriotta (Fig. 180, III) is a deep-sea form. 



Fig. 179. — A, tooth-plates of Myriacanthus ; B, dorsal view of Sqtmloraja ; C, tooth-plates of 
Callorhynchus ; D, tooth-plates of Squaloraja \ E, tooth-plates of Rhynchodus ; F, tooth-plates 
of Hariotta; G, tooth-plates of Elasmodus, A. cL anterior clasper; c. paired cartilages; t;/. 
clasper; /.n fused post-occipital vertebrae , * predentary tooth; pt. palatine tooth ; vt. 
prevomerine tooth ; r. rostrum ; st, tooth plate of lower jaw ; t. a. tritoral area ; it, tentaculum ; 
t;. c:. vertebral column ; i. vomerine tooth. (From Goodrich.) 

External Characters.— The general form of the body is Shark-like, but the 
large, compressed head and small mouth are strikingly different from the 




Fig. iSo. — I. Chhn(^ramonstvosa,mdXQ, A. ventral, B, Front view of head. 
auiavctious. Dorsal, lateral and ventral views. III. Harriotta raUighana. (From Goodrich.) 
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depressed, shovel-headed head and wide mouth of most Selachians. The 
mouth is bounded by lip-like folds, two of which, placed laterally and 
supported by labial cartilages, resemble the folds in which the premaxill^ and 
maxilla of many Bony Fishes are enclosed: a third fold, external to 
and concentric with the mandible, is also supported by labial cartilages 
and has the appearance of a second or external lower jaw. In Chimmm 
the snout is blunt, in Haniotta long and pointed ; in Callorhynchus it is pro- 
duced into a rostrum, from the end of which depends a large cutaneous flap 
abundantly supplied with nerves and evidently serving as an important 
tactile organ. 

A still more important difference from Sharks and Rays is the possession 
of only a single external branchial aperture, owing to the fact that a 
fold of skin, the operculum, extends backwards from the region of the 
hyoid arch and covers the true gill-slits, which thus come to open into a 
common chamber situated beneath the operculum and communicating with 
the exterior by a single secondary branchial aperture placed just anterior to 
the shoulder-girdle : there is no spiracle. Equally characteristic is the 
circumstance that the urinogenital aperture is distinct from and behind the 
anus, there being no cloaca. 

There are two large dorsal fins and a small ventral ; the caudal fin is of 
the ordinary heterocercal type in the adult Callorhynchus, but in the young 
(Fig. 186) the extremity of the tail proper is not upturned, and the fin-rays 
are arranged symmetrically above and below it, producing the form of tail- 
fin called diphycercaL In Chimcera the tail may be produced into a long 
whip-like filament. The pectoral and pelvic fins are both large, especially 
the former. 

In the male there is a horizontal slit situated a little in front of the 
pelvic fins ; it leads into a shallow glandular pouch, from which can be 
protruded a peculiar and indeed unique apparatus, the anterior clasper, consist- 
ing of a plate covered with recurved dermal teeth, to which is added, in 
Callorhynchus, a plate rolled upon itself to form an incomplete tube. The 
use of this apparatus is not known. A rudiment of the pouch occurs in the 
female, although the clasper itself is absent. The male possesses, in addition, a 
pair of the ordinary myxopterygia or posterior claspers, and is further distin- 
guished by the presence of a little knocker-like structure, frontal clasper, 
on the dorsal surface of the head. In HarrioUa the paired claspers are poorly 
developed, and the frontal clasper is absent. 

The lateral line is an open groove in Chimmra, a closed tube in Callor- 
hynchus, md there are numerous sensory pits, arranged in curved lines, on the 
head. The skin is smooth and silvery, and bears for the most part no exoskeletal 
structures. There are, however, delicate, recurved dermal teeth on the anterior 
and frontal claspers, and the first dorsal fin is supported by an immense bony 
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spine or dermal defence. In the young, moreover, there is a double row of 
small dermal teeth along the back. 

Endoskeleton. — ^The vertebral column consists of a persistent notochord with 
cartilaginous arches. In Chimcera, but not in Callorhynckus, there are calcified 
rings (Fig. i8i, c. r.) embedded in the sheath of the notochord. The anterior 
neural arches are fused to form a high, compressed, vertical plate, to which 
the first dorsal fin is articulated. The cranium (Figs. 182 and 183) has a very 
characteristic form, largely owing to the compression of the region between 



Fig. 18 1. — Ckimsera monstrosa. A, frontal clasper ; 5. c. position of horizontal semi- 

transverse section of the vertebral column ; circular canal ; i. 0. s, interorbital septum ; lb. i, 
B, lateral view of the same. c. f. calcified lb. 2, lb. 5, labial cartilages; Mck. C. mandible; 
ring ; h. f. haemal ridge ; ini. intercalary Nv. 2, optic foramen ; Nv. 10, vagus foramen ; <?//. 
piece ; n. a. neural arch ; nek. position of cp. olfactory capsule ; op. r. opercular rays ; pal.qu, 
notochordal tissue ; nch. sh. sheath of palatoquadrate ; ph.hy. pharyngohyal ; p. s. c. 
notochord ; n. sp. neural spine. (After position of posterior semicircular canal ; qu. 
Hasse.) quadrate region ; r. rostrum. (After Hubrecht.) 

and ill front of the large orbits, which are separated from the cranial cavity 
only by membrane in Callorhynckus (Fig. 183, or.) ; in Chimmra they lie above 
the level of the cranial cavity and are separated from one another by a median 
vertical partition of fibrous tissue (Fig. 182, i. 0. s). At first sight the palato- 
quadrate, or primary upper jaw, appears to be absent, but a little consideration 
shows it to be represented by a triangular plzte (j)aL qu.) which extends 
downwards and outwards from each side of the cranium and presents at its 
apex a facet for the articulation of the mandible. The palatoquadrate is 
therefore fused with the cranium and furnishes the sole support for the lower 
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jaw ; in a word the skull is holostylic. The pituitary fossa (Fig. 183, s. t.) is 
very deep and inclined backwards ; on the ventral surface of the basis cranii 
is a pit t^t.) for the extra-cranial portion of the pituitary body. The posterior 
portion of the cranial cavity is very high ; the anterior part — containing most 
of the fore-brain — ^is low and tunnel-like, and has above it a cavity of almost 
equal size {Nv. 5 o'.) for the ophthalmic branches of the fifth nerves. The 
greater part of the membranous labyrinth is lodged in a series of pits on the 
side-walls of the cranium {a. s. c., p. s. c.), and is separated from the brain by 
membrane only. The occipital region articulates with the vertebral column 
by a single saddle-shaped surface or condyle {oc. cn.). There is a great 
development of labial cartilages, particularly noticeable being a large plate 
which, in Callorhynchus, lies just externally to the mandible, nearly equalling 
it in size and having the appearance of a secondary or external jaw. In 
Callorhynchus the snout is supported by three cartilaginous rods growing 
forward from the cranium, of which one (z.) is median and dorsal and 
represents the rostrum ; these, as weU as the great lower labial, are represented 
by comparatively small structures in Chimmra (Fig. 182, lh.3). 

The hyoid resembles the branchial arches in form and is little superior to 
them in size. Above the epihyal (Fig. 182, e. h.y) is a small cartilage {phJiy.), 
evidently serially homologous with the pharyngobranchials, and therefore 
to be considered as a pharyngohyal. It represents the hyomandibular of 
Selachians, but, having no function to perform in the support of the jaws, it 
is no larger than the corresponding segments in the succeeding arches. Long 
cartilaginous rays [op. r.) for the support of the operculum are attached to 
the ceratohyal. 

The first dorsal fin is remarkable for having all its pterygiophores fused 
in a single plate, which articulates with the coalesced neural arches already 
referred to. The remaining fins are formed quite on the Selachian type, as is 
also the shoulder girdle. The right and left halves of the pelvic arch are 
separate from one another, being united in the middle ventral line by ligament 
only ; each presents a narrow ihac region and a broad flat pubo-ischial region 
perforated by two apertures or fenestrae closed by membrane, one of them of 
great size in Callorhynchus. The skeleton of the anterior clasper articulates 
with the pubic region. 

Digestive Organs. — ^The teeth (Figs. 179, 183) are very characteristic, having 
the form of strong plates with an irregular surface and a sharp cutting edge. In 
the upper jaw there is a pair of small vomerine teeth {vo. t.) in front, immediately 
behind them a pair of large palatine teeth (pal. t), and in the lower jaw a single 
pair of large mandibular teeth (mnd. t). They are composed of vasodentine, 
and each palatine and mandibular tooth has its surface slightly raised into a 
rounded elevation of a specially hard substance, of whiter colour than the 
rest of the tooth, and known asatritor (tr.). The stomach is almost obsolete. 
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the enteric canal passing in a straight line from gullet to anus ; there is a 
well-developed spiral valve in the intestine. 

Respiratory Organs.— There are three pairs of holohranchs or complete gills 
borne on the first three branchial arches, and two hemibranchs or half-gills, 
one on the posterior face of the hyoid, the other on the anterior face of the 
fourth branchial arch. The fifth branchial arch is, as usual, gill-less, and 
there is no cleft between it and its predecessor. 





Fig. 183. — Callorhsmciiiis antarcticus, sagittal section of skull; the labial cartilages are 
removed. a.s.c. apertures through which the anterior semicircular canal passes from the cranial 
cavity into tlie auditory capsule ; eS.d. aperture for endolymphatic duct ; mck. c. MeckeFs carti- 
lage ; mnd, t. mandibular tooth ; nch, notochord ; Nv. 5, trigeminal foramen ; Nv. 5. 0. foramen 
for exit of ophthalmic nerves ; Nv. s/o\ canal for ophthalmic nerves with apertures of entrance 
and exit ; Nv. 10, vagus foramen ; oc. cn. occipital condyle ; or. fenestra separating cranial cavity 
from orbit; pal. gn. palatoquadrate ; pal. t. palatine tooth; pn. position of pineal body; pt. 
pit for extra-cranial portion of pituitary body ; p.s.c. apertures through which the posterior semi- 
circular canal passes into the auditory capsule ; qu. quadrate region of palatoquadrate ; r. rostrum ; 
sac. depression for sacculus ; s. t. sella turcica ; tr. tritor ; vo. t. vomerine teeth. 

The small heart resembles that of the Dog-fish in all essential respects, 
being formed of sinus venosus, atrium, ventricle, and conus arteriosus, the 
last with three rows of valves. 

The brain (Fig. 184), on the other hand, is very unlike that of Scyliorhinus, 
but presents a fairly close resemblance to that of Scymnorhinus. The medulla 
oblongata {mcd. obi.) is produced laterally into large frill-like resfi/om bodies 
{cp. rst.), which bound the hinder half of the cerebellum {cblm.). The 
diencephalon (dien.) is extremely long, trough-shaped, and very thin-walled, 
without pronounced optic thalami ; it is continued without change of diameter 
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into a distinct prosencephalon, which gives off the cerebral hemispheres {crh. 
h.) right and left. The combined diaccele and prosocoele [di. cce.) are widely 
open above in a brain from which the membranes have been removed {A), 
but in the entire organ {B) are roofed over by a conical, tent-like choroid 



Fig. 184. — Cailorliyncus antarctichus. A, dorsal view of brain after removal of the mem- 
branes ; J5, side view with the membranes in place, cblm. cerebellum ; ch, plx i, choroid plexus 
of fore-brain, and ch. plx, 2, of hind-brain ; cp. rst. corpus restiforme; cp, sir, corpus striatum ; 
crb, cerebral hemisphere; di, ccs. diaccele; diencephalon; for, M. foramen of Monro; 

lb. inf, iobus inferior ; med, obi, medulla oblongata ; mi. cce. metacoele ; Nv, 2, optic nerve ; Nv. 5, 
trigeminal; Nv, 8, audito^; Nv. 10, vagus; olf, 1. olfactory bulb; olf. p, olfactory peduncle; 
opt. 1. optic lobe; pb. b, pineal body; pn. s. pineal stalk ; pty. pituitary body. 

plexus {ch. plx. I). The cavities of the small, spindle-shaped hemispheres 
{crb. h.), sometimes regarded as corresponding to olfactory lobes only, com- 
municate with the third ventricle by wide foramina of Monro {for. M.), partly 
blocked up by hemispherical corpora striata {cp. str.). Each hemisphere is 
continued in front into a slender thin-walled tube, the olfactory peduncle {olf. 
p.), bearing at its extremity a compressed olfactory bulb {olf. 1.). 
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The optic nerves {Nv. 2) form a chiasma. The pineal body {pn, &.) is a 
small rounded vesicle borne in a hollow stalk {pn, s.) which runs just outside 

the posterior wall of the tent-like choroid plexus. 



The pituitary body {pty) consists of intra- and 
extra-cranial portions, the former lodged in the 
sella turcica, the latter in the pit already noticed 
on the ventral or external face of the skull-floor 
(Fig. 183, pt.). In advanced embryos the two 
are united by a delicate strand of tissue. 

Urinogenital Organs. — The kidneys (Fig. 185, 
kd) are lobed, deep-red bodies, like those of the 
Dog-fish, but shorter and stouter. In . the male 
they are much longer than in the female; the 
anterior portion is massive, and consists mainly 
of a mass of true renal tubules ; it is indistinctly 
divided into segments : the posterior portion is 
narrower and also indistinctly segmented ; 
from both parts arise a number of ducts (meso- 
nephric ducts) the majority of which open into 
the vas deferens, while the last six open into the 
urinogenital sinus. In the female the ducts all 
open into a rounded ffiedian urinary bladder or 
urinary sinus, situated between the two oviducal 
apertures. The female reproductive organs are 
also constructed on the selachian pattern, and 
are chiefly noticeable for the immense size of the 
shell-glands and of the uteri. But the male 
organs present certain quite unique characters. 
The testes {ts,) are large ovoid bodies the tubules 
of which apparently do not contain fully- 
developed sperms, but only immature sperm- 
cells. These latter are probably passed through 
vasa efferentia into the vas deferens, which is 
coiled in a highly complicated manner to from 
a body of considerable size, commonly termed 


Fig. 185.— Callorliyncliusant- 
arcticus. male urinogenital 
organs of left side*ventral aspect ; 
B, anterior part of vesicula 
seminalis in section, cl. cloaca ; 
epid. epididymis ; M. kidney ; 
mul. d. Mullerian duct ; sph. 
spermatophores ; ts. testis ; u.g.s. 
opening of urinogenital sinus ; v. 
df. vas deferens; vs. sem. vesi- 
cula seminalis. (A after Redeke.) 


the epididymis, closely applied to the surface of 
the anterior part of the kidney. In this the 
sperms become aggregated into spermatophores in 
the form of small ovoidal capsules surrounded 
by a resistant membrane and full of a gelatinous 
substance in which bundles of sperms are im- 
bedded. The lower end of the vas deferens {v, df.) 




brancliial filaments ; 
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is dilated to form a large cylindrical vesicula seminalis {v, sem.) imperfectly 
divided into compartments by transverse partitions {B) and filled with a 
greenish jelly. The spermatophores {sph,) are passed into these compartments 
and finally make their way through the central passage into the urinogenital 
sinus (w. g. s,). The vestigial Miillerian ducts {mul. d.) are much more fully 
developed than in the Dog-fish: they are complete, though narrow, tubes 
opening in front by a large common aperture into the coelome, and behind 
connected with the urinogenital sinus. 

Development. — Internal fertilisation takes place, and the egg becomes 
surrounded, as in the Dog-fish, by a horny egg-shell secreted by the shell- 
glands. The egg-shell of Callorhynchus (Fig. i86) is of extraordinary size — 
about 25 cm. in length, or fully five-sixths as long as the abdominal cavity— 
and the elongated chamber for the embryo is surrounded by a broad, flat 
expansion covered on one side with yellow hair-like processes, and giving the 
shell a close resemblance, doubtless protective, to a piece of kelp. The early 
development resembles that of the Selachians ; but the yolk becomes divided 
into nucleated masses which divide into smaller segments, and the smallest 
break away and become dissolved in a milky nutrient liquid which fills the 
spaces of the shell : the advanced embryo has elongated gill-filaments [br. /.) 
projecting through the branchial aperture (and probably serving to absorb 
.the nutriment derived from the yolk), a diphycercal tail, and a curiously lobed 
and nearly sessile yolk-sac (yk, s.). 

Fossil remains of Holocephali are known from the Lower Jurassic rocks 
upwards. As might be expected, they consist mostly of teeth and of dorsal 
fin-spines, but in some cases, and notably in Squaloraja, practically the whole 
of the skeleton is preserved. 

CLASS ACTINOPTERYGIL 

In this class are included all the commonest and most familiar fishes, such 
as the Cod, Sole, Herring, Eel, Salmon, etc., and, in addition, some of those 
fishes which used to be termed “ Ganoids '' — ^viz. the Sturgeons, the Garpike 
{Lepidosteus) and the Bowfin (Amia). Polypterus and Calamoichthys (or 
Efpetokhthys), d± one time placed with the Crossopterygii, are now also 
thought to be Actinopterygians. 

The Actinopterygii receive their name from the structure of the paired 
fins as seen in the more modern representatives of the group. Unlike the 
paired fins of the Ghondrichthyes or the archipterygial fins of certain other 
fishes which have cartilaginous or bony basal supports projecting outside the 
body-wall, the modern actinopterygian fin has these supports reduced almost 
to vanishing point, and the fin web lying outside the body-wall is supported 
by the fin rays alone. To this statement the Polypterini and Chondrostei 
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(sturgeons) and some of the early Palaeoniscoids, being in a somewhat 
more primitive condition as regards their fin structure, must he regarded 
as exceptions. 

The structure of the scales, being ganoid as opposed to cosmoid (see 
p. 65), is an important diagnostic feature. The scales of most of the group, 
however, especially in the more recent forms, have gradually become modified 
by the loss of many elements, and may be reduced to thin horny structures, 
or, on occasions, may even be absent, and it is only from a knowledge of the 
ancestry that their essentially ganoid structure can be presumed. The endo- 
skeleton, at first cartilaginous, gradually becomes more and more ossified and 
more perfect mechanically. The tail, at first heterocercal, becomes semi- 
heterocercal, and finally homocercal or, more rarely, diphycercal. The in- 
vesting bones of the skull and jaws can be compared with those of the 
Choanichthyes, but show a certain amount of reduction in number and 
modification in shape. Of the anatomy of the soft parts, the earlier forms, 
to judge by what we can see in the persisting forms of the more primitive 
groups, such as the Sturgeons, Polypterini, Amia and Lepidosieus, there were 
present spiracles, abdominal pores, and a spiral valve in the intestine, struc- 
tures which the modern forms have lost. The gill structure has changed 
from a condition near the laminar type to the fully filaraentar (Fig. 68). In 
exchange for a valvular conus in the heart a large elastic bulhis arteriosus 
has been evolved, the conus becoming reduced to one or, at most, two rows 
of valves. There is a gradual alteration of the genital ducts towards the 
specialised type of the teleosts. The brain structure is characteiistic in the 
large corpora striata, cerebellum and medulla, presence of the valvula cerebelli, 
and in the absence of cerebral lobes. 

The class appears first in the Middle Devonian {Cheirolepis), and expanded 
into many lines, of which the majority became extinct, until finally the 
Teleosts alone remain, with the exception of the Sturgeons and a few others, 
to form the most numerous, most varied and most modern of all living fishes. 

Owing to a lack of continuity over large tracts of the geological record, 
the classification of the Actinopterygii, especially in its details, presents much 
difficulty. The earliest known forms are placed in a group, probably a complex 
one, termed the Palaeoniscoidei, of which the first examples are found in the 
Middle Devonian and which, after an expansion during the Carboniferous and 
Permian periods, subsequently contracted and became finally extinct in the 
early part of the Cretaceous. During the Trias, however, a number of lines 
evolved from the Palmoniscoid stock, most of which also became extinct, 
although three branches persisted, one to lead to the modern Sturgeons, one 
to the Polypterini and the other expanded into a large number of parallel 
lines, collectively known as the Holostei. From this evolution during the 
Jurassic period arose the Teleostei, while two other, rather more primitive, 
VOL.'IL.'''- ■ Q 
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lines still persist to the present day in Amia and Lepidosteus. The Polypterini, 
represented by Polyptems and Ccilamoichthys from the fresh waters of Central 
Africa, are considered to be survivors of the old Palaeoniscoid stock (see 
below, p. 232). 

Owing to their more primitive fin structure, the Chondrostei and Polypterini 
are grouped with the Palseoniscoids as the Pal^opterygii, to distinguish them 
from later actinopterygians, whose fins are without basal supports outside the 
body-wall which are termed the Neopterygii. 

A condensed classification may therefore be written as follows : 

CLASS ACTINOPTERYGIL 
Sub-elass Palaeopterygii 

Orders: PALiEONiscoiDEi 
Chondrostei 
Polypterini (Cladistia) 

Sub-class Neopterygii 

Orders : Ginglymodi {Lepidosteus)\ 

Protospondyli [Amia) i-HOLOSTEI 
and many extinct lines j 
IsospONDYLi ['' Soft-rayed fishes) 

Acanthopterygii Spine-rayed fishes 

Sub-class Palceopterygii. 

Order Pal^eoniscoidei. 

The Palseoniscoidei may be supposed to have arisen from some ancestor 
common to themselves and the Choanichthyes. Palaeoniscoids, however, have 
some points of difference from the Osteolepids, Coelacanths and Dipnoi on the 
one hand, and others, perhaps less deep-seated, by which they can be 
distinguished from the later actinopterygians which have arisen from them. 

The main differences between these early actinopterygians and the 
crossopterygians can be seen by comparing two such forms as FalcBonisms 
mi Osteolepis, when it will be seen that the former has large eyes with no 
more than four sclerotic plates, as against the large eyes and many sclerotic 
plates of the latter. In Palmoniscus (Fig. 187) the maxilla has a wide post- 
orbital extension which runs far backwards, and which is firmly supported 
by a large preopercular, which fimctionally replaces the squamosal of 
OsteolepiSy and the cheek extends dorsally as far as the upper surface of the 
skull, and helps to obliterate the spiracular cleft. In Osteolepis (Figs. 260, 261) 
the squamosal is a large bone, and the preopercular is very small, and the 
maxilla itself is smaller. The osteolepid skull is further characterised by the 
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internal nostril, by the transverse meso-cranial joint and by peculiarities in 
the dentition (p. 285), all of which are entirely unrepresented in the 
actinopterygian skull. In the fins of palseoniscoids, while some of them have 
a series of divergent radials which form a short, rounded lobe, there is no 
defined central axis, and they are in no way archipterygial. The structure of 
the scales is ganoid and not cosmoid (p. 65), and their arrangement on the 



Fig. 187 A, B. — Palseoniscus. Upper figure Palaeoniscus macropomus from Nicholson and 
Lydekker. A, lateral, and B, dorsal, aspect of head. Ant. antorbital; By. branchiostegals ; 
Clei. cleithrum; B. dentary; B. Bt. dermo-pterotic ; D. Spk. dermo-sphenotic ; E. Sc. extra- 
scapulas; Fr. frontal; /. 0. infra-orbitals; Mx. maxilla; Na. nostril; Op. opercular; FA, 
parietal ;*P. op. pre-opercuiar ; P. o. post-orbital; Ft. Ros. rostral; S. 0. supra-orbitals ; Sub, 0. 
sub-orbitals ; S. Clei. supra-cleitbrum ; S. op. sub-opercular ; 5. Sc. supra-scapular. (After 
..WestolL) 

tail is characteristic, in that there is an apparent break of pattern in the lines 
of scales on the upper lobe of the tail which appear to run in a different 
direction from those on the body. There is only one dorsal fin, as against 
two in the osteolepid. 

The Palffioniscids are essentially palaeozoic fishes which became replaced 
during the mesozoic period by offshoots which specialised m various directions 
from the older-fashioned stock that was then dying out. Of these offshoots 
only a bare remnant has persisted in the four lines represented by the 
StuTgeojxs, Poly pisrus, Lepidosteus and Amta. There were, however, many 
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Fig. i 88. — Cheirolepis Irailli. A, restoration by Traqnair, from Smith Woodward ; B, dorsah 
and C, ventral views of head. Ant Orb. antorbital yClav. clavicle ; Clei. cleithnim ; Fr. frontal ; 
Ju. jugal; Mx. maxilla; Op. opercular; P, Op. pre-opercular ; P^. Fr. post-frontal ; P. Ros I. 
JL pre-rostrals ; P. Mx. pre*maxilla; Par. parietal; P. Tem. post-temporal; /, inter- 

temporal ; S. Op. sub-opercular ; S, Clei. supra-cleithrum ; W. Y. bones of uncertain homology. 
(After Watson.) 
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other families evolved during the late Palaeozoic and Mesozoic periods, all 
pursuing their own evolutionary lines, only to become extinct. All these may 
be placed in a rather loosely defined group, the Holostei, which cannot be 
clearly defined from the earlier palaeoniscoids on the one hand, nor their 
later representatives from the Teleosts on the other. It is largely a matter 
of various trends of evolution, but the Holostei show all of them a general 
trend which is quite separable from that of the Sturgeons (Chondrostei), in 
that there is no considerable loss of bone nor reduction of jaws. The fin 
structure and gradual loss of many primitive characters also differentiate 
them from Polypterus. The general trend of evolution away from their earlier 
palasoniscoid ancestors is shown by the forward movement of the point of 
suspension of the lower jaw and the greater freedom of movement of the 
maxilla so as to allow a wider gape. The fins become more definitely 



Fig. 189. — Birgeria groenlandica. (After Stensio.) 


actinopterygian, and the tail more and more homocercal. The whole skeleton 
becomes more mechanically efficient. 

The superfamily Pal^oniscoidei therefore, for the present, must be regarded 
as a collection of families of separate lines of evolution whose actual relations 
one to another is still uncertain. A review of known forms of the Devonian 
period shows that several lines had already become differentiated, and so 
diverse that it is not possible to select one as absolutely typical of the whole 
group. Cheifolepis (Fig. 188), although the earliest known species, was already 
specialised in several respects. The small scales are atypical in shape, the 
eyes are unusually small, the skull has a very large posterior extension and 
its dorsal surface is flat instead of rounded. 

The families that may be placed in this order are the Palasomscid^e 
Palmoniscm (Fig. 187), Cheirolepis (Fig. 188), Birgeria (hig. i8g). Piatysomidsc, 
deep-bodied fishes (^.g. , Cheirodus^ Platysomus ) . Saurichthyiidse, long-bodied 
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jfisbes (e.g.g SatincMhys, Belonorhynchus), Catopteridae Catopterm). 

Perleididse {e.g., Helichthys (Fig. 190), Perleidus), 




PLTem. Tab, 


Fig. 190.-— Helichthys elegans. A, restoration; B, head. Tab. tabular; Pt. Clei. post- 
cleithram ; Man. lower jaw. Other letters as in Fig. 188. (After Brough.) 

Order Chondrostei. 

This order is represented at the present time by the Sturgeons — viz., 
Acipenser (Fig. 191), a genus of about twenty species living in the rivers of 
Europe, North America and Asia ; Scaphirhynchus, the Shovel-nosed 





Fig. 191.“— Acipenser rathenns (Sturgeon), b. barbels ; c. f. caudal fin ; d. f. dorsal fin ; 
pet. /. pectoral fin ; pv. f. pelvic fin ; sc. scutes ; v. f. ventral fin. (After Cuvier.) 

sturgeon'' of North America and Central Asia; Pofyoio#, the ''Spoonbill 
sturgeon " of the Mississippi and Psephurus, a primitive sturgeon from China, 
The group as a whole shows a mixture of primitive and secondarily 
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degeBerate characters. In the first category are such characters as the un- 
constricted notochord, the persistence of basi- and inter-dorsals and of basi- 
and inter- ventrals as separate elements in 


the vertebra (Fig. 192), the retention of a 
clavicle in the shoulder-girdle, the primitive 
structure of the fins with their broad bases, 
the fulcral scales on the dorsal and caudal 
fin, the heterocercal tail, the spiracle and 
spiracular pseudobranch, the spiral valve 
and the arrangement of the urogenital organs. 
In the second category are certain characters 
which are more developed in the earlier 
than in the later forms, and which are 
therefore known to have become degenerate 
or lost, such as the reduction of the jaws 
owing to the suctorial method of feeding 



which has been acquired ; the loss of ganoine 
on the scales and head bones ; the reduction 
of the scales to a few rows on the sides of 
the body ; the irregularity and loss of some 
of the head bones and secondary multiplica- 
tion of centres on ossification of others. 
There is also a general loss of ossification in 
the whole skeleton. 


Fig. 192. — Pre-caudal vertebraj of 
Sturgeon, a, c. aortic canal formed by 
the union of ingrowths from the basi- 
and interventrais of opposite sides; 
6 . d,. basidorsals; 5 . v, basiventrals ; 
i. d, interdorsals ; i, v. interventrais ; 
n, notochord ; n. c. neural canal ; «. sp, 
neural spine ; ni. s. sheath of notochord ; 
P. parapophysis ; P. rib ; s. n. foramen 
for root of spinal nerve. (From the 
Cambridge Natural History.) 


A Mesozoic species, Chondrosteus acipenseroides (Fig. 193), the earliest 



Fig. 193. — Chondrosteus acipenseroides. Ant Br. anterior branchiostegal ; Ani. Orb. antorbi- 
tal ; C. Hy. ceratohyal ; Cto. clavicles ; CleL cleithmm ; Fr. frontal ; intertemporal ; 

Ju. jugal ; Lac. lachrymal; Mx. maxiUa; Op. opercular; 0 . P. subopercular ; P. 0 . postorbital ; 
P. Tem. post-temporal; Pt Pr. post-frontal; S. Clei. supracleithmm; S. 0 /?. subopercular; 
5 . Tw. supratemporal ; Ta6. tabmar. (After ’Watson.) 
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known true sturgeon, is transitional in structure, and although degeneration 
has already set in, suggests a palaeoniscid origin through some such form as 
Coccocephalus (Fig. 194). There is still, however, a lack of evidence as to 
the early ancestry of the group. 



Fig. 194. — Coccocephalus wiMi. Ant. Orb. antorbital; Clav. clavicle; Clei. cleithrum ; Fr. 
frontal; Jw. jugal ; Mx. maxilla; Op. opercular; P. Op. pre-opercular ; Pt. Fr. post-frontal; 
P. Ros. I, II. pre-rostrals ; P. Mx. pre-maxilla ; Par. parietal ; P. Tern, post-temporal ; I. Tem. 
inter-temporal ; S. Op. sub-opercular ; S. Clei. supra-cleithrum ; X. y. bones of uncertain 
homology. (After Watson.) 


Order Polypterini (Cladistia). 

At one time Polyptems (Fig. 195) and Calamoichthys, the only known 
members of the order, were classed as crossopterygians. There are, however, 
difficulties in accepting this view, and although, from a complete lack of any 
fossil evidence, their position is still somewhat obscure, the balance of evidence 
' favours an origin from some palaeoniscid stock.^ The scales, for instance, are 



Fig. 195. — Polyptems Mchix. A, entire ani- 
mal ; B, ventral view of throat, an. anus ; br. m. 
branchiostegal membrane ; c. f. caudal fin ; d. f. 
dorsal finlets ; jugular plates ; nostril; 

pet. f. pectoral fin ; pv. f. pelvic fin ; v. f. ventral 
fin. (After Cuvier.) 



ganoid in composition, the skull lacks the division into the orbito-ethmoidal 
and occipitO“Otic regions so characteristic of the crossopterygian skull (p. 285). 
The position of the nostrils on the dorso-lateral surface of the snout is typically 
actinopterygian as is the anatomy of the soft parts such as a pyloric csecum in the 
^ Goodrich, '* Poly pier us a. palseoniscid ? Palaeobiologica. 1928, VoL I, p. 87. 
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gut and the teleostean-like character of the urogenital organs. The teeth are 
simple in structure, and are without the peculiar structure and method of replace- 
ment found in the Crossopterygii. The structure of the paired fin is peculiar, 
with its long posterior axis and preaxial radials (Fig. 247) and muscular lobe 
lying outside the body-wall. The resemblance to the fin of the Chondrichthyes 
is superficial; it is, however, quite unlike the archipterygial type of the 
Crossopterygii, and can perhaps best be interpreted as a modification of the 
actinopterygian pattern. 

On the other hand, the more primitive, or rather less modified, structure 
of the scales ; the fin structure just mentioned and various characters of the 
skull prevent any close association of these tw'o fishes with other Actinopterygii 
and, for the present, they are best considered as representing a persistent 
line of palffioniscid affinity. 

There are a few species of the genus Polypierus from the Congo and Upper 
Nile, and another, CalamoicUhys calaharicus, a smaller and more elongated. 



Fig. 196. — Lepidosteus platystomus (Bony Pike), c. /, caudal fin ; d. f. dorsal fin ; fl, fulcra ; 

L L lateral line ; pet. f. pectoral fin ; pv. f. pelvic fin ; v. /. ventral fin. (After Cuvier.) 

but othei'wise very similar, form from Old Calabar. The most noticeable . ^ 
points are the rhomboid scales, the presence of a pair of gular plates between 
the rami of the lower jaws, the lobed pectoral fins, the abbreviate heterocercal 
tail and the division of the dorsal fin into a series of repeated finlets, each 
supported by an anterior spine. 

Sub-elass Neopterygii. 

Order Ginglymodi. 

The Ginglymodi are a Holostean group ranging from the Upper Permian, 
and comprising as families the Semionotidae, Pycnodontidae and Lepidosteid^. 
This last family originated in the Eocene, and is represented at the present 
day in the fresh waters of North and Central America by the sole living genus, 
Lepidosiem p the GdiV-'pikes. , 

The group, as exemplified by Lepidosteus (Fig. 196), shows a number of 
primitive features, such as a long valvular conus to the heart and a corres- 
ponding absence of a bulbus arteriosus, a tail still hemi-heterocercal, an air 
bladder with cellular walls, thick rhombic scales with a complete covering of 
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ganoine, Moral scales have still been retained, and traces of a clavicle have 
been observed. On the other hand, the central jugal plate has been lost, and 
the spiracle is closed. The presence' of pyloric c^ca and the structure of the 
generative organs are teleostean features. There are also some specialised 
characters that appear to be peculiar to the genus, such as the reduced maxilla 



Fig. 197. — Dapedius politus. (After Smith Woodward.) 


and its functional replacement by a number of tooth-bearing infra-orbital 
elements, the numerous small cheek plates and, above all, the opisthocoelous 
vertebrae as opposed to the much more common amphiccelous vertebrae of 
most actinopterygian fishes. 

There are several living species of Lepidosteus, of which L, tristcechus is 
said to attain a length of ten feet. 



Fig. 198.— Lepidotus minor. (After Smith Woodward.) 


Of the extinct families under this grouping, the Semionotidae are fusiform 
fishes and the Pycnodontidae very deep and flattened from side to side. The 
most noticeable character common to both families is the way in which the 
jaw suspension has swung forwards as compared with the ancestral palseoniscid 
condition. The strong complete ganoid scales are present, but the clavicle is 
becoming reduced or is absent. The vertebral column is composed of hemi- 
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vertebra and the notochord is unconstricted. Fulcra are present on the fins 
of the Semionotidae, but not of the Pycnodontid^. 

Semionotus, Dapedius (Fig. 197), Lepidotus (Fig. 198) and Acentrophoms 

are characteristic and well-known 
genera of the Semionotid^ and 
Mesodon (Fig. 199), 2,nd Pycnodus 
of the Pycnodontidae. 

Okder Protospondyli. 

This order is represented at 
the present day by a sole living 
species, Amia calva (Fig. 200), 
the Bow-fin, from the fresh 
waters of the United States, 

Like the Gar-pikes, Amia shows 
a mixture of primitive and ad- 
vancing characters. Of the former 
the lung is dorsal, but bilobed 
and cellular, so that a certain 
amount of air-breathing is still 
possible. A vestigial spiral valve 
is present in the intestine, and a small valvular conus in the heart, but 
this is accompanied at the same time by a considerable bulbus arteriosus. 

There is one large jugal plate be- 
tween the rami of the lower jaws 
and well-developed branchiostegal 
rays like the teleosts. Unlike the 
latter, there are no pyloric cseca, 
and the lower jaws still retain 
the full number of elements. Of 
progressive characters the scales 
have become thin and cycloid, 
and have lost the ganoine layer, 
the fins have lost all fulcra, the 
tail is practically homocercal, the 
vertebrae solid and amphicoelous 
(except in the tail region^^^^ - sep arate basidorsals and ventrals still 

occur). 

Protospondyli are first found in the Triassic, and, beside the Amiidse, the 
other families, all extinct, are the Eugnathidae, Pachycormidae, Aspidorhyn- 
chidae and Pholidophoridse ; from this last family arose the Leptolepidae which 
may be considered as the ancestors of the teleosts. 


B 



Fig. 200. — Amia calva (Bow-fin). A, the entire 
animal ; B, ventral view of throat, br. w. branchio- 
stegal membrane ; c. /. caudal fin ; d. /. dorsal 
fm; jug, pi. jugular plate; pet, f. pectoral fin; 
pv. f. pelvic fin ; v, f. ventral fin. (After Gunther.) 



Fig. 199. — Mesodon macropteras, 
(After Smith Woodward.) 
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Example of a Teleost Fish — The Brook Trout {Salmo fario). 

The Brook Trout is common in the rivers and streams of Europe, and has 
been acclimatised in other parts of the world, notably in New Zealand. It 
varies greatly in size according to the abundance of food and the extent of 
the water in which it lives : it may attain sexual maturity, and therefore be 
looked upon as adult, at a length of 18-20 cm. (seven or eight inches), but in 
large lakes it may grow to nearly a metre in length. Other species of Salmo, 
such as the Salmon (S. salar), the Lake Trout (S. trutta), the American Brook 
Trout [Salvelinus fontalis), are common in the Northern Hemisphere and 
differ only in details from 5 . fario. 

External Characters. — The body (Fig. 201) is elongated, compressed, 
thickest in the middle, and tapering both to the head and tail. The mouth 
is terminal and very large ; the upper jaw is supported by two freely movable 
bones, the premaxilla (Figs. 202, 206, pmx) in front and the maxilla {mx.) behind. 



Fig. 201. — Salmo lario. a.l. adipose lobe of pelvic fin ; an. anus ; c. f. caudal fin ; d. f. i, 
first dorsal fin ; d. f. 2, second dorsal or adipose fin ; 1 . 1 . lateral line ; op. operculum ; pet. f. 
pectoral fin ; pv. f. pelvic fin ; v. /, ventral fin. (After Jardine.) 

both bearing sharp curved teeth arranged in a single row. When the mouth 
is opened a row of palatine teeth is seen internal and parallel to those of the 
maxilla, and in the middle line of the roof of the mouth is a double row of 
vomerine teeth. The lower jaw {md.) is mainly supported by a bone called 
the deniary and bears a row of teeth : on the throat each ramus of the 
mandible is bounded mesially by a deep groove. The floor of the mouth is 
produced into a prominent tongue {t.) bearing a double row of teeth. In old 
males the apex of the lower jaw becomes curved upwards like a hook. 

The large eyes have no eyelids, but the flat cornea is covered by a trans- 
parent layer of skin. A short distance in front of the eye is the double nostril 
(nai. nas), each olfactory sac having two external apertures, the anterior one 
{nai) provided with a flap-like valve. There is no external indication of 
the ear. 

On each side of the posterior region of the head is the (Fig. 

202, op.) or gill-cover, a large flap which, when raised, displays the gills; 
between it and the flank is the large crescentic gill-opening, from which the 
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respiratory current makes its exit. The operculum is not a mere fold of skin, 
as in Holocephali, but is supported by three thin bones the outlines of which 
can be made out through the skin ; they are the opercular (Fig. 306, op), stib- 
opercular (s. op), and inter-opercular [i. op) ; the last is attached to the angle 
of the mandible. The pre-opercular {p>. op) is not an opercular support but 
is one of the cheek bones following the outline of the hyomandibular. The 
ventral portion of the operculum is produced into a thin membranous 
extension, the branchiostegal membrane {hr. m), supported by twelve flat, over- 
lapping bones, the branchiostegal rays. The narrow area on the ventral surface 
of the throat which separates the two gill-openings from one another is called 
the isthmus. The gills, seen by lift- 
ing up the operculum, are four red 
comb-like organs, each having a 
double row of free gill-filaraents ; 
alternating with the gills are the five 
vertically elongated gill-slits, opening 
into the mouth. 

The Trout breathes by the draw- 
ing in of water through the mouth 
and its passage outwards through 
the gill-slits. The inspiration or 
inward movement of the water is 
effected by the opercula being moved 
outwards, the space internal to them 
thus being widened, and water flow- 
ing in through the open mouth to 
fill the vacuum, the branchiostegal membrane at the same time closing 
the gill-opening and thus preventing the water from flowing in from 
behind. Expiration is brought about by the opercula moving inwards and 
forcing the water out. Owing to the action of a pair of transversely directed 
membranous folds, the respiratory valves, one attached to the roof, the other 
to the floor of the mouth, which are so directed as to become expanded and 
block the passage when water presses on them from behind, the water is 
compelled to make its exit through the gill-slits. 

On the ventral surface of the body, at about two-thirds of the distance 
from the snout to the end of the tail, is anus (Fig. 201, an) ; behind it is 
the iirinogenital aperture, of almost equal size and leading into the urinogeniial 
sinus, into which both urinary and genital products are discharged. 

The region from the snout to the posterior edge of the operculum is counted 
as thfy liead ; the trunk extends from the operculum to the anus ; the post- 
anal region is the tail. 

There are t'NO dorsal fins : the anterior dorsal (Fig. 201, d. f. i) is large 



. Fig. 202. — Head of female Salmo faxio. br. 
m, brancMostegal membrane ; i, op. inter- 
opercular ; mnd. mandible ; mx. maxilla ; m. i, 
anterior, and na. 2, posterior external nostril; 
op. opercular; pet. f. pectoral fin; pmx. pre- 
maxilla; p. op. prebpercular ; s, op, suboper- 
cular; f. tongue. 
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and triangular, and is supported by thirteen bony fin-rays ; the posterior 
dorsal [d, /. 2) is small and thick, and is devoid of bony supports : it is 
distinguished as an adipose fin. The caudal fin {c. /.) is the chief organ of 
locomotion ; it differs markedly from that of most Chondrichthyes in being, 
as far as its external appearance is concerned, quite symmetrical, being 
supported by fin-rays which radiate regularly from the rounded end of the 
tail proper; such outwardly symmetrical tail-fins are called homocercal. 
There is a single large ventral fin {v. /.) supported by eleven rays. The 
pectoral fin [pet. /.) has fourteen rays and is situated, in the normal position, 
close behind the gill-opening, but the pelvic fin (pv. /.) has shifted its position 
and lies some distance in front of the vent : it is supported by ten rays, and 
has a small process or adipose lobe [a. 1 .) springing from 
its outer edge near the base. 

The body is covered by a soft, slimy skin through 
which, in the trunk and tail, the outlines of the scales can 
be seen; on the head and fins the skin is smooth and 
devoid of scales, A well-marked lateral line [L 1 .) extends 
along each side from head to tail, and is continued into 
branching lines on the head. The skin is grey above, 
shading into yellowish below, and is covered with minute 
black pigment-spots which, on the sides and back, are 
aggregated to form round spots two or three millimetres 
in diameter. In young specimens orange-coloured spots 
are also present. 

Skin and Exoskeleton. — ^The epidermis contains unicellu- 
lar glands, from which the mucus covering the body is secreted, and pigment- 
cells, to which the colours of the animal are due. The scales (Fig. 203) are lodged 
in pouches of the dermis and have the form of fiat, nearly circular plates of bone 
but marked with concentric lines which represent the annual growth stages, 
having no Haversian canals, lacunae, or canaliculi. They have an imbricating 
arrangement, overlapping one another from before backwards, like the tiles 
of a house, in such a way that a small three-sided portion [b) of each scale 
comes to lie immediately beneath the epidermis, while the rest (a) is hidden 
beneath the scales immediately anterior to it. Besides the scales, the fin-rays 
belong to the exoskeleton, but will be most conveniently considered in 
connection with the endoskeleton. 

Endoskeleton.- — ^The vertebral column shows a great advance on that of the 
two previous classes in being thoroughly differentiated into distinct bony 
vertebrm. It is divisible into an anterior or and a posterior or 

caudal region, each containing about twenty-eight vertebrae. 

A typical trunk vertebra consists of a dice-box-shaped (Fig. 204, 

CN) with deeply concave anterior and posterior faces, and perforated in the 



Fig. 203. — Scale 
of Salmo fario. a. 
anterior portion 
covered by overlap of 
preceding scales; h. 
free portion covered 
only by pigmented 
.epidermis. 
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centre by 3 - small hole. The edges of the centra are united by ligament and 
the biconvex spaces between them are filled by the remains of the notochord ; 
there are also articulations between the arches by means of little bony pro- 
cesses, the zygapophyses (N, ZYG., H. ZYG.). To the dorsal surface of the 
centrum is attached, by ligaments in the anterior vertebra, \>y ankylosis or 
actual bony union in the posterior, a low neural arch (N. A.), which consists 
in the anterior vertebrae of distinct right and left moieties, and is continued 
above into a long, slender, double neural spine (N, SP.), directed upwards and 
backwards. To the ventro-lateral region of 
the vertebra are attached by ligament a pair 
of long, slender pleural ribs (R.) with dilated 
heads, which curve downwards and backwards 
between the muscles and the peritoneum, thus 
encircling the abdominal cavity. In the first 
two vertebrae they are attached directly to 
the centrum, in the rest to short downwardly 
directed bones, the parapophyses (PA. PH.), 
immovably articulated by broad surfaces to 
the centrum. At the junction of the neural 
arch with the centrum are attached, also by 
fibrous union, a pair of delicate inter-muscular 
bones (I. M. B.), which extend outwards and 
backwards in the fibrous septa between the 
myomeres. The first and second abdominal 
vertebrae bear no ribs. In the last three the 
neural spines {B, N. SP.) are single. 

In the caudal vertebrae the outgrowths 
corresponding to the parapophyses are fused 
with the centrum and unite in the middle 
ventral line, forming a hcamal arch (C, H. A.), 
through which the caudal artery and vein 
run. In the first six caudals each haemal 
arch bears a pair of ribs (R.) ; in the rest the arch is produced downwards 
and backwards into a hcemal spine (D, H. SP.). 

The centra as well as the arches of the vertebrae are formed entirely from 
the skeletogenous layer, and not from the sheath of the notochord as in 
Elasmobranchs (see pp. 70 and 179). 

The posterior end of the caudal region is curiously modified for the support 
of the tail-fin. The hindmost centra (Fig. 205, CN.) have their axes not 
horizontal, but deflected upwards, and following the last undoubted centrum 
is a rod-like structure, the urostyle (UST*), consisting of the partly ossified end 
of the notochord, wh^ has thus precisely the same upward flexure as in the 



Fig. 204. — Salmo fario. A, one 
of the anterior, and B, one of the 
posterior trunk vertebrae ; C, one of 
the anterior, and D, one of the pos- 
terior caudal vertebrae. CN. cen- 
trum ; IMS. intermuscular bone ; 
HA. haemal arch; H. SF, haemal 
spine ; H. ZY0. haemal zygapo- 
physis; N. A. neural arch; N. SF. 
neural spine; N. ZY0. neural 
zygapophysis ; FA. FH. parapo- 
physis ; R. pleural rib. 
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Dogfisli. The neural and h^mal spines (N, SP.^ H. SP.) of the last five 
vertebra are very broad and closely connected with one another, and are 
more numerous than the centra ; and three or four haemal arches are attached 
to the urostyle. In this way a firm vertical plate of bone is formed, to the 
edge of "which the caudal fin-rays {D.F.R,) are attached fanwise in a sym- 
metrical manner. It will be obvious, however, that this homocercal tail-fin 
is really quite as unsjmimetrical as the heterocercal fin of the Dogfish, since, 
its morphological axis being constituted by the notochord, nearly the whole 
of its rays are, in strictness, ventral. 

The skull (Fig. 206) is an extremely complex structure, composed of 
mingled bone and cartilage. The cartilage has no superficial mosaic of lime- 
salts such as we find in many Chondrichthyes, but certain portions of it are 

replaced by bones, and there are in 
addition numerous investing bones de- 
veloped in the surrounding connective- 
tissue. As in the Dogfish, the skull 
may be divided into cranium, upper 
and lower jaws, with their suspensory 
apparatus, and hyoid and branchial 
arches. 

The cranium (Fig. 207) is a some- 
what wedge-shaped structure, its apex 
being directed forwards. At first sight 
the distinction between replacing and 
investing bones is not obvious, but 
after maceration or boiling certain flat 
bones (the paired parietals, PA., frontals, PP., and nasals, iVA., and the 
unpaired supra-ethmoid, S. ETH,) can be easily removed from the dorsal 
surface; and two unpaired bones (the parasphenoid, PA, SPH,, and vomer, 
FO.) from the ventral surface. These are all investing bones : they are 
simply attached to the cranium by fibrous tissue, and can readily be prised 
off when the latter is sufficiently softened by maceration or boiling. We thus 
get a distinction between the cranium as a whole, or secondary cranimny 
complicated by the presence of investing bones, and the primary cranium, 
neurocranium or chondrocranium, left by the removal of these bones and 
corresponding exactly with the cranium of a Dogfish. 

The primary cranium contains the same regions as that of Scyliorliinus. 
Posteriorly is the occipital region, surrounding the foramen magnum, presenting 
below that aperture a single concave occipital condyle lot the first vertebra, 
and produced above into an occipital crest. The auditory capsules project 
outwards from the occipital region, and between them on the dorsal surface 
of the skull are paired fontamlles ijon) closed in the entire skull by the 



Fig. 205. — Salmo fario, caudal end of 
vertebral column. CN. centrum ; JD. F. R. 
dermal fin-rays ; H. SP. haemal spine ; H. 
ZiY 0 . hasmal zygapophysis ; N. SP. neural 
spine ; H. ZYG. neural zygapophysis ; UST. 
urostyle. 
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frontal bones. The posterior region of the cranial floor is produced downwards 
into paired longitudinal ridges, enclosing between them a groove which is 
converted into a canal by the apposition of the parasphenoid bone and serves 
for the origin of the eye-muscles. In front of the auditory region the cranium 
is excavated on each side by a large orbit, a vertical plate or inter-orbital 
septum (OR, SPH.) separating the two cavities from one another. In front of 
the orbital region the cranium broadens out to form the olfactory capsules, 



Fig. 206. — Salmo, the entire skull, from the left side. art. articular ; branchiost. branchiostegal 
rays; dent. deiita.ry ; epiot. epiotic ; supraethmoid ; /n frontal ; Ayow. hyomandibular ; intop. 
interopercular ; /wg. supra-maxillary ; mpt. mesopteiy gold ; metapterygoid ; w.a;. maxilla ; 

nas. nasal; o. circumorbitals ; op. opercular; pal. palatine; par. parietal; Pmx, premaxilla; 
praop. preopercular ; pt. pterygoid ; pter. pterotic ; Quad, quadrate ; socc. supraoccijpital ; sphoi. 
sphenotic; subop. subopercular ; sympl. symplectic; Zunge, basihyal. (From Wiedersheim's 
feYtehrata.) 

each excavated by a deep pit {plf. s.) for the olfactory sac, and anterior to 
these is a blunt snout or rostrum. The occipital region is formed as usual 
from the parachordals of the embryonic skull, the auditory region from the 
auditory capsules, and the rest of the cranium from the trabecula. 

The replacing bones, formed as ossifications in the chondrocranium, corre- 
spond in essentials with the typical arrangement already described (pp. 70-76). 
In the occipital region are four bones ; OC-)> forming 

the greater part of the occipital condyle and the hinder region of the basis 
cranii or skull-floor; the (EX. OC.), placed one on each side of 

VOL. II ® 
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the foramen magnum and meeting both above and below it ; and the supra- 
occipital (S« OC.), forming the occipital crest already noticed. Each auditory 
capsule is ossified by five bones — i.e., two more than the typical number 
(p. 75) : the pro-otic (PR. OT.), in the anterior region of the capsule, uniting with 
its fellow of the opposite side in the floor of the brain-case, just in front of 
the basi-occipital ; the opisihotic, in the posterior part of the capsule, external 
to the ex-occipital; the sphenotic (SFH. OT.), above the pro-otic and forming 
part of the boundary of the orbit ; the pterotic (PT. OT.), above the ex-occipital 
and opisthotic, forming a distinct lateral ridge and produced behind into a 
prominent pterotic process', and the epiotic (EF. OT.), a small bone, wedged 
in between the supra- and ex-occipitals and pterotic, and produced into a 
short epiotic process. On the external face of the auditory capsule, at the 
junction of the pro-, sphen-, and pter-otics, is an elongated facet 
covered with cartilage and serving for the articulation of the hyomandibular. 

The trabecular region of the cranium contains six bones. Immediately in 
front of the conjoined pro-otics, and forming the anterior end of the basis 
cranii, is a small unpaired Y-shaped bone, the hasisphenoid (B. SPH.). Above 
it, and forming the anterior parts of the side- walls of the brain-case, are the 
large paired alisphenoids (AL. SPH.). In the inter-orbital septum is a median 
vertical bone, representing fused orhitosphenoids (OR. SPH.). Lastly, in the 
posterior region of each olfactory capsule, and forming part of the boundary 
of the orbit, is the ecto-ethmoid (EC. ETH.). 

The investing bones already referred to are closely applied to the roof and 
floor of the chondrocranium, and modify its form considerably by projecting 
beyond the cartilaginous part, and concealing apertures and cavities. The 
great frontals [FR.) cover the greater part of the roof of the skull, concealing 
the fontanelles, and furnishing roofs to the orbits. Immediately behind the 
frontals is a pair of very small parietals {PA) ; in front of them is an unpaired 
supra-ethmoid (S. ETH), to the sides of which are attached a pair of small 
nasals {NA), On the ventral surface is the large parasphenoid (PA, SPH), 
which forms a kind of clamp to the whole cartilaginous skull-floor; and in 
front of and below the parasphenoid is the toothed vomer (VO), Encircling 
the orbit is a ring of scale-like bones, the circum-orUtals (Fig. 206, 0). 

In the jaws, as in the cranium, we may distinguish between primary and 
secondary structures. The primary upper jaw or palatoquadrate is homologous 
with the upper jaw of the Dogfish, but instead of remaining cartilaginous, it 
is ossified by five replacing bones : the toothed palatine (PAL.) in front, 
articulating with the olfactory capsule ; then the pterygoid (PTG.) on the 
ventral, and the m-esopierygoid (MS. PTG.) on the dorsal edge of the original 
cartilaginous bar; the quadrate (QiU) dct the posterior end of the latter, 
furnishing a convex condyle for the articulation of the lower jaw ; and pro- 
jecting upwards from the quadrate the metapterygoid (MT. PTG.). These bones 
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do not, however, enter into the gape, and do not therefore constitute the 
actual upper jaw of the adult fish : external to them are two large investing 
bones, the premaxilla {PMX.) and the maxilla {MX), which together form 
the actual or secondary upper jaw : they both bear teeth. A small scale-like 
bone, the jugal {JU), is attached to the posterior end of the maxilla. 

The lower jaw is similarly modified. Articulating with the quadrate is a 
large bone, the articular (ART.), continued forwards by a narrow pointed rod 
of cartilage : the latter is the unossified distal end of the primary lower jaw 
or Meckel’s cartilage ; the articular is its ossified proximal end, and therefore 
a replacing bone. Ensheathing Meckel’s cartilage and forming the main part 
of the secondary lower jaw is a large toothed investing bone, the dentary 
{DNT), and a small investing bone, the angular (ANG), is attached to the 
lower and hinder end of the articular. 

The connection of the upper jaw with the cranium is effected partly by 
the articulation of the palatine with the olfactory region, partly by means of 
a suspensorium formed of two bones separated by a cartilaginous interval : 
the larger, usually called the hyomandihular (HY, M.), articulates with the 
auditory capsule by the facet already noticed, and the small, pointed symplectic 
(SYM.) fits into a groove in the quadrate. Both bones are attached by fibrous 
tissue to the quadrate and metapterygoid, and in this way the suspensorium 
and palatoquadrate together form an inverted arch, freely articulated in front 
with the olfactory and behind with the auditory capsule, and thus giving rise 
to an extremely mobile upper jaw. As its name implies, the hyomandihular 
(together with the symplectic) is commonly held to be the upper end of the 
hyoid arch and the homologue of the hyomandihular of the Chondrichthyes, 
but there is some reason for thinking that it really belongs to the mandibular 
arch, and corresponds with the dorsal and posterior part of the triangular 
palatoquadrate of Holocephali : a perforation in the latter would convert it 
into an inverted arch having the same general relations as the upper jaw plus 
suspensorium of the Trout, but fused, instead of articulated, with the cranium 
at either extremity. 

The hyoid cornu is articulated to the cartilaginous interval between the 
hyomandihular and symplectic through the intermediation of a small rod-like 
bone, the interhyal (L HY.), which is an ossification in a ligament. It is 
ossified by three bones : an epihyal (E. HY.) above, then a hige. cemtokyd 
(G. HY.), and below a small double hypohyd (H. HY,). The right and left 
hyoid bars are connected by a keystone-piece, the unpaired, toothed basihyd 
(B. HY.), which supports the tongue. 

Connected with the hyomandibular and hyoid cornu are certain investing 
bones serving for the support of the operculum. The opercular (Fig. 206, op) 
is articulated with a backward process of the hyomandibular ; the sub-operctdar 
{subop,) is below and internal to the opercular ; and the inter-opercular {mtop) 
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fits between the lower portions of the three preceding bones, and is attached 
by ligament to the angle of the mandible. The twelve sabre-shaped hranchio- 
stegal rays {branchiost.) are attached along the posterior border of the epi- and 
cerato-hyal, and below the basi-hyal is an unpaired bone, the basibranchiostegal 
or urohyal. 

There are five branchial arches, diminishing in size from before backwards 



Fig. soy. — Salmo fario. Disarticulated skull with many of the investing bones removed. 
The cartilaginous parts are dotted, fon, fontanelle ; h. m. articular facet for hyomandibular ; 
Mck, C. Meckel's cartilage; olf. s. hollow for olfactory sac. Replacing bones — AL. SPH. ali- 
sphenoid ; AET. articular ; B. BE. J, first basibranchial ; B. HY. basihyal ; B. OC. basioccipital ; 
BE. 5, fifth branchial arch ; B. SPH. basisphenoid ; C. BE. r, first ceratobranchial ; C. HY* 
ceratohyal ; EC. ETH. ecto-ethmoid ; E. BE. J, first epibranchial ; E. HY. epi-hyal ; EP. OT. 
epiotic ; EX. OC. ex-occipital ; H. BE. i, first hypobranchial ; H. HY. hypohyal ; HY. M. hyo- 
mandibular ; I, HY. interhyal ; MS. PTO. mesopterygoid ; MT. PTGr. metapterygoid ; OE. SPH. 
orbitosphenoid ; PAL. palatine ; P. BE. J, first pharyngobranchial ; PT0. pterygoid ; PT. OT. 
petrotic ; QIJ. quadrate ; S. OC. supraoccipital ; SPH, OT. sphenotic ; SYM, symplectic. Investing 
bones — ANG. angular; DNT. dentary; FR. frontal; JU. jugal; MX, maxilla; NA. nasal; 

* 5PH. parasphenoid ; PMZ. premaxilla ; FO. vomer. 

(Fig. 207). The first three present the same segments as in the Dogfish : 
pharyngobranchial (PH. BR.) above, then epibranchial (E. BR.), then a large 
ceratobranchial (C. BR.), and a small hypobranchial (H. BR.) below. The right 
and left hypobranchials of each arch are connected by an basibranchial 

(B. BR.). All these segments are ossified by replacing bones, and the basi- 
branchials are connected with one another and with the basihyal by cartilage, 
so as to form a median ventral bar in the floor of the pharynx. In the fourth 
arch the pharyngobranchial is unossified, and the hypobranchial absent, and 
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the fifth arch (BR. 5) is reduced to a single bone on each side. Small spine- 
like ossifications are attached in a single or double row along the inner aspect 
of each of the first four arches ; these are the gill-rakers ; they serve as a sieve 
to prevent the escape of food by the gill-slits. 

The comparison of this singularly complex skull with the comparatively 
simple one of the Dogfish is much facilitated by the examination of the skull 
of a young Trout or Salmon. In the latter, at about the second week after 
hatching, the only ossifications present are a few investing bones ; when these 
are removed we get a purely cartilaginous skull (Fig. 208), exactly comparable 


Fig. 209 .~Salmo 
fario. A dermal fin-ray 
with its supports. 
D.FM. dermal fin-ray ; 
PTG, If proximal ptery- 
giophore (interspinous 
bone) ; PPG. 2, middle 
pterygiophore ; ptg, 3, 
distal pterygiophore 
(cartillaginous.) 

with that of a Shark or Ray. There is a cranium devoid of replacing bones 
and divisible only into regions ; the upper jaw is an unossified palatoquadrate 
{PI. Pi., M. Pt., Qu.) and the lower jaw {Mck.) a large Meckel’s cartilage ; the 
suspensorium is an undivided hyomandibular (HM.), and the hyoid and 
branchial arches are unsegmented. 

The first dorsal and the ventral fins are supported each by a triple set of 
pterygiophores, so that the fin-skeleton is multiserial, as in the Dogfish. The 
proximal series consists of slender bony rays — the interspinous bones 
(Fig. 209, PT6. i), l5dng in the median plane, between the muscles of 
the right and left sides, and more numerous than the myomeres of the regions 
in which they occur. Their distal ends are broadened, and with them are 



S.Or 



Fig. 208. — Skull of young Salmon, second week 
after hatching; the investing bones removed, Au, 
auditory capsule ; Br. i, first branchial arch ; Ch, 
notochord ; C. Hy. hyoid cornu ; Fo, fontanelle ; 
G, Hy. basihyal; H, Hy. hypohyal; H. M. hyo- 
mandibular ; J. Hy. interhyal ; F, F, labial carti- 
lages ; Mck. Meekers cartilage ; M. Pt. metapter^’-goid 
region of primary upper jaw ; Pa. ch. parachordal ; 
PL Pt. palatopterygoid region ; Qu. quadrate region ; 
S.Or. supraorbital region of cranium ; Sy. symplectic 
region of suspensorium; T. Cr. cranial roof; Tr. 
trabecula; II, optic foramen; V, trigeminal fora- 
men. (From Parker and Bettany’s Morphology of the 
Skull.) 
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connected the second series (PTG. 2) in the form of small dice-box-shaped 
bones ; to these, finally, are attached small nodules of cartilage {ptg. j) 
forming the third series of radials. The dermal fin-rays or lepidotrichia 
{D.F.R.), which lie in the substance of the fin itself, are slender bones, jointed 
like the antennae of an Arthropod, and mostly branched in the sagittal plane 
(Fig. 209, D.F.R.). Each is formed of distinct right and left pieces (Fig. 209), 
in close contact for the most part, but diverging below to form a forked and 
dilated end, which fits over one of the cartilaginous nodules {ptg. 3). In the 
caudal fin (Fig. 205) the dermal rays (D.F.R.) are similarly seated on the 



Fig. 210.— Salmo fario. Left half of shoulder-girdle 
and pectoral fin, from the inner surface. C.L. = cleith- 
rum; COE. coracoid; D,F.R. dermal fin-rays; MS, 
COE. mesocoracoid ; P.C.L,, P.C.L,^, post-clavicles ; 
ETO. I, proximal, and pig. 2, distal pter^^giophores ; 
P.T.M, post- temporal ; S.C.L. supraclavicie ; SCP. 
scapula. 



pelvic fin, dorsal aspect. 
B. PTG, basipteryi- 
gium ; D. F. H. dermal 
fin-rays ; PTG. distal 
pterygiophores. 


broad haemal arches of the posterior caudal vertebrae. The second dorsal or 
adipose fin has, as already noticed, no bony support. 

The shoulder-girdle (Fig. 210), like the skull, consists of a primary shoulder- 
gif die, homologous with that of a Dogfish, and of several investing bones. 
The primary shoulder-girdle in the young fish is formed of distinct right and 
left bars of cartilage, which do not unite with one another ventrally. In the 
adult each bar is ossified by three bones, a scapula (SCP.), situated dorsally 
to the glenoid facets, and developed partly as a replacing, partly as an 
investing bone; a coracoid (COR.), situated ventrally to the glenoid facet, 
and a meso-coracoid (MS. COR.), situated above the coracoid and anterior to 
the scapula. Externally to these is found a very large investing bone, the 
clciihnim [CL,), extending downwards under the throat: its dorsal end is 
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connected by means of a supm-clavicle (S. CL,) to a forked bone, the post-' 
temporal (P.T.M.), one branch of which articulates with the epiotic, the 
other with the pterotic process. To the inner surface of the cleithrum are 
attached two flat scales of bone (P. CP'.), with a slender roddike post-clavicle 
(P. CL.) passing backwards and downwards among the muscles. 

The structure of the pectoral fin is very simple. Articulated to the 
posterior border of the scapula and coracoid are four dice-box-shaped bones, 
the proximal pterygiophores or radials (PTG. j), followed by a row of small 
nodules of cartilage (ptg, 2) representing distal pterygiophores. The main 
body of the fin is supported by dermal fin-rays, which resemble those of the 
median fins, and have their forked ends seated upon the distal pterygiophores : 
the first ray, however, is larger than the rest, and articulates directly with 
the scapula. 

There is no pelvic girdle, its place being taken by a large, flat triangular 
bone, the basipUrygium (Fig. 211, B. PTG.), probably representing fused 
proximal pterygiophores : to its posterior border are attached three partly 
ossified nodules, the distal pterygiophores (PTG.), and with these the dermal 
fin-rays are articulated. The adipose lobe of the pelvic fin is supported by 
a small scale-like bone. 

The muscles of the trunk and tail are arranged, as in the Dogfish, in 
zigzag myomeres : there are small muscles for the fins, and the head has a 
complex musculature for the movement of the jaw^s, hyoid, operculum, and 
branchial arches. 

The coelome is divisible into a large abdomen (Fig. 212) containing the 
chief viscera, and a small pericardial cavity, situated below the branchial 
arches, and containing the heart. 

Digestive Organs. — The mouth (Figs. 206 and 212) is very large and has 
numerous small, recurved, conical teeth, borne, as already mentioned, on the 
premaxill^, maxillm, palatines, vomer, dentaries and basihyal. They ob- 
viously serve merely to prevent the escape of the slippery animals used as 
food and are of no use for either rending or chewing. The pharynx {ph,) is 
perforated on each side by four vertically elongated gill-slits, fringed by the 
bony tooth-like gill-rakers. Each gill-slit is V-shaped, the epihyal being bent 
upon the ceratohyal so that the dorsal and ventral moieties of the branchial 
arches touch one another when the mouth is closed. 

The pharynx leads by a short gullet {guL) into a U-shaped stomach (sL) 
consisting of a wide cardiac and a narrow pyloric division : between the 
latter and the intestine is a ring-shaped pyloric valve. The intestine passes 
at first forwards as the duodenum {du,), then becomes bent upon itself {int.) 
and passes backwards, without convolution, to the anus [an,]. Its posterior 
portion has the mucous membrane raised into prominent annular ridges 
which simulate a spiral valve. 
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The liver {Ir.) is imperfectly divided into right and left lobes, and there 

large gall-bladder {g. hi). Opening into the duodenum are about forty 
blind gLntolar tubes, the pyloric cccca {py. c). There is a large spleen {spi.) 

^ t ched by peritoneum to the fundus of the stomach. The stomach, 
duodenum, and pyloric caeca are surrounded by loose folds of peritoneum 

loaded with fat. 

Lying below the kidneys and extending the whole length of the abdominal 
cavity is the air-bladder (a.&h), a thin-walled sac serving as an organ of 
flotation. Anteriorly its ventral wall presents a small aperture leading, by 
pneumatic duct {pn. d), into the oesophagus on the dorsal side 

somewhat to the right of the middle line. 

Respiratory Organs.— There are four pairs of gtlls each with a double row 
of branchial filaments, united proximally but having their distal ends free : 
interbranchial septa are practicaUy obsolete (see Fig. 68 ). The gills are 
borne on the first four branchial arches, the fifth arch bearing no gill. On 
the inner surface of the operculum is a comb-like body, the pseudo-branchia, 
formed of a single row of branchial filaments, and representing the vestigial 
giU (hemibranch) of the hyoid arch. 

Circulatory Organs.— The heart (Fig. 212) consists of sinus venosus, atrum 
(au.), and ventricle (».). There is no conus arteriosus, but the proximal 
end of the ventral aorta is dilated to form a hulbus arteriosus [b. a.), a structure 
which differs from a conus in being part of the aorta, and not of the heart ; its 
walls do not contain striped muscle, and are not rhythmically contractile. 

In accordance with the atrophy of the hyoid giU_ there is no afferent 
branchial artery to that arch, but a hyoidean artery springs from the ventral 
end of the first efferent branchial and passes to the pseudobranch. The 
right branch of the caudal vein is continued directly into the corresponding 
cardinal, the left breaks up in the kidney, forming a renal-portal system. 
There are no lateral veins, but the blood from the paired fins is returned 
to the cardinals. The red blood-corpuscles are, as in other fishes, oval 

nucleated discs. „ , 

Nervous System.— The brain (Fig. 213) is very different from that of 
Chondrichthyes, and is in many respects of a distinctly more sp^ialised type. 
The cerebellum {H.H.) is very large, and bent upon itself. The optic lobes 
(M.E.) are also of great size, and on the ventral surface are large bean-shaped 
lohi inferiores {U.L). The diencephalon is much reduced, ^ 

indicated dorsaHy only as the place of origin of the pineal body (G. p.) . 
ventraUy it is produced into the lobi inferiores with the infundibulum between 
them giving attachment to the pituitary body (Hyp-)-^ Hence, seen 
above, the small undivided prosencephalon {V .H) comes immediately m front 
of the mid-brain : it has a non-nervous XQoi\PaU) and its floor is raised into 
prominent corpora striata (EG., Bas. G). The olfactory bulbs, situated in 
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close apposition with the prosencephalon without intervening olfactory 
peduncles or olfactory tracts such as are present in Scyliorhinus (L.oL), are 
nearly as large as the corpora striata, and each contains a small cavity or 


A 



Fig. 213.— Salmo fario. Dorsal {A), ventral (B), and lateral (C) views of brain. BG,, Bas. 
G. corpora striata; ch. crossing of optic nerves; G. p, pineal body; HH. cerebellum; Hyp, 
pituitary body ; Inf. infundibulum ; L. ol. olfactory bulbs ; Med, spinal cord ; MH. optic lobes ; 
A'H, medulla oblongata ; Pall, non-nervous roof of prosencephalon; S?;. saccus vasculosus; 
Tf. Opt. optic tracts ; UL. lobi inferiores ; VH, prosencephalon ; I — X, cerebral nerves ; Xll, j, 
first spinal (hypoglossal) nerve; 2, second spinal ner\^e, (From Wiedersheim's Vertehrata.) 

rhinocoele in communication with the undivided prosocoele. Three transverse 
bands of fibres connect the right and left halves of the fore-brain, an anterior 
commissure joining the corpora striata, a posterior commissure situated just 
behind the origin of the pineal body, and an riz/mor commissure m front of the 
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infundibulum. The pineal body {G.p.) is rounded and placed at the end of a 
hollow stalk : a shorter offshoot of the roof of the diencephalon may perhaps 
represent a rudimentary pineal eye. Behind the pituitary body is a saccus 
vasculosns (s. v.). The anterior part of the cerebellum does not bulge outwards 
in the way it does in the Dogfish ; instead it pushes fonvards under the roof 
of the mesencephalon to form the valvula cerebelli (Fig. 214), which is very 
characteristic of teleost fishes. The hinder part of the cerebellum bulges 
outwards in the usual manner. The optic nerves do not form a chiasma, but 
simply cross one another, or decussate {Ch.), on leaving the brain, the right 
nerve going to the left, and the left nerve to the right eye. 



Fig. 214. — Median longitudinal section of the brain of a trout. Aq. aqueduct us sylvii; Bo, 
olfactory lobe; Chi. cerebellum; Cx. canal of spinal cord; Cca. anterior commissure; Chx. 
optic nerve ; Ci. inferior commissure ; Glp. pineal body ; Hy. Hy\ hypophysis ; J. infundibulum, ; 
lAol. olfactory nerve ; Pa. roof of telencephalon ; p. f. velum transversum ; S. v. saccus vasculosus ; 
Tco. pia mater ; ir. crossing fibres of fourth nerve ; V. c, valvula cerebelli ; V, cm. ventricle of 
telencephalon; V. q. fourth ventricle; Vt. third ventricle. (From Goodrich, after Rabl-Rtick- 
hard.) 

Sensory Organs. — The most distinctive feature of the olfactory sac is the 
possession of two small apertures, the anterior provided with a valve. 

The eye (Fig. 215) has a very flat cornea (cn.) with which the globular lens 
{ 1 .) is almost in contact, so that the aqueous chamber of the eye is extremely 
small. Between the cartilaginous sclerotic {scl.) and the vascular choroid [ch.) 
is a silvery layer or argentea [arg.), which owes its colour to minute crystals 
in the cells of which it is composed. There are no choroid processes. In the 
posterior part of the eye, between the choroid and the argentea, is a thickened 
ring-shaped structure [ch. gld.) surrounding the optic nerve, and called the 
choroid gland : it is not glandular, but is a complex network of blood-vessels, 
or rete mirahile. It is supplied with blood by the efferent artery of the 
pseudobranch. Close to the entrance of the optic nerve a vascular fold of 
the choroid, the fulciform process [pr. fl.), pierces the retina, and is continued 
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to the back of the lens, where it ends in a knob, the campanula Halleri {cp, 
haL), which contains smooth muscular fibres. The falciform process with the 
campanula Halleri takes an important part in the process of accommodation 
by which the eye becomes adapted to forming and receiving images of objects 
at various distances. Accommodation in the Bony Fish is effected, not by 
an alteration in the curvature of the lens as in higher vertebrates, but by 
changes in its position, by which it becomes more approximated towards, or 
further withdrawn from, the retina. In bringing about these changes of 
position the structures in question appear to play the principal part. 

The auditory organ (Fig. 216) is chiefly remarkable for the large size of the 
otoliths [ot, j). They are three in number; one, called the sagitta {oL i), is 


scS cp.TzaJL 



Fig. 215. — Saimo fario. Vertical section 
of eye (semi-diagrammatic), arg. argentea; 
cK choroid; cK gld. choroid gland; cn. 
cornea ; cp, hal, campanula Halleri ; ir. iris ; 
1. lens ; opt. nv. optic nerve ; pg, pigmentary 
iaver ; i)y. fl. processus falciformis ; scl. 
sclerotic (dotted). 



Fig. 216. — Saimo fario. The right 
auditory organ, from the inner side ,* the 
otoliths are shown separately below. 
a. s. c. anterior semi-circular canal ; and, 
nv. auditory nerve; h. s. c. horizontal 
canal ; ot. x — 3, otoliths ; p. s. c. posterior 
canal ; sac. sacculus ; ui. utriculus. 


fully 6 mm. in length, and almost fills the sacculus : another, the asteriscus 
(oi 2), is a small granule lying in the lagena or rudimentary cochlea : the 
third, the lapillus {ot. 3), is placed in the utriculus close to the ampullae of the 
anterior and horizontal canals. 

UriEOgenital Organs*— The kidneys (Fig. 212, kd., and Fig. 217, R) are of 
great size, extending the whole length of the dorsal wall of the abdomen, 
above the air-bladder, and partly fused together in the middle line. They 
are derived from the mesonephros of the embryo. Their anterior ends (Fig. 
212, kd, Fig. 217, R) are much dilated and consist in the adult of lymphatic 
tissue, thus ceasing to discharge a renal function. The mesonephric ducts 
(ur.) unite into a single tube, which is dilated to form a urinary bladder 
(Fig. 212, u. hi., Fig. 212, and discharges into the urinogenital sinus. 
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The gonads are of great size in the sexually mature fish. The fesfes (Fig. 
212, ts) are long, smooth, pinkish paired organs, extending the whole length 
of the abdominal cavity; each is continued posteriorly into a duct {v. df.) 
which opens into the urinogenital sinus, and the homology of which with the 
ducts of the primitive nephridial system is still uncertain. The ovaries are 



Fig. 217 . — Saimo iario. 
The kidneys and adjacent 
parts, d, precaval vein ; R 
(to the right), kidney ; R (to 
the left), degenerate anterior 
portion of kidney ; rr, efierent 
renal vein ; s. subclavian 
vein ; u, ur, mesonephric duct ; 
V. bladder. (From Gegenbaur’s 
Comparative Anatomy), 



Fig. 218. — Nine stages in the development of 
Saimo fario. A — H, before hatching ; /, shortly 
after hatching, hi, blastoderm ; emh, embryo ; 
y, thickened edge of blastoderm ; y, s. yolk-sac. 
{A — G after Henneguy.) 


also of the full length of the abdominal cavity and are much wider than the 
testes ; they are covered with peritoneum on their inner or mesial faces only, 
and the numerous ova, which are about 4 mm. in diameter, are discharged 
when ripe from their outer faces into the coelome. There are no oviducts, 
but the anterior wall of the urinogenital sinus is pierced by a pair of genital 
pores through which the ova make their way to the exterior. There is reason 
for thinking that these pores are to be looked upon as degenerate oviducts, 
and in no way homologous with the abdominal pores of the Chondrichthyes. 
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De¥elopmeiil— Impregnation is external, the male shedding his milt or 
seminal fluid on the newly-laid eggs. The ovum is covered by a thick 
membrane, the zona mdiata, perforated by an aperture, the micropyle, through 
which the sperms find access : it is formed of a superficial layer of protoplasm 
surrounding a mass of transparent fluid yolk of a pale yellow colour. At one 
pole the protoplasm accumulates to form an elevated area or germinal disc, 
in which cleavage takes place (Fig. 218, A, B) in much the same way as in 
Chondrichtliyes, except that, owing to the smaller proportion of yolk, the 
resulting blastoderm [hL] and the embryo formed therefrom are proportionally 
much larger, and the yolk-sac (y.s.) correspondingly smaller, than in the two 
previous classes. Epiboly takes place as in Chondrichthyes, the blastoderm 
gradually growing round and enclosing the yolk (C-F). The embryo {emb.) 
arises as an elevation growing forwards from the thickened edge of the 
blastoderm, and, as it increases in length, appears as a clear colourless band 
{H, emb) winding round the yellow yolk, and kept in close contact with it by 
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ec / 



Fig. 219. — Longitudinal section of blastoderm of Salmo, at about the stage represented in 
D of Fig. 218. ec. ectoderm ; en -f ms, infolding giving rise to endoderm and mesoderm. (After 
0 . Hertwig.) 

the enclosing zona radiata. There is no open medullary groove, the nervous 
system being formed, as in Lampreys, from a fold of ectoderm the walls of 
which are in apposition so as to form a keel-like ridge. The endoderm and 
mesoderm are formed as a result of a process of infolding of the posterior edge 
of the blastoderm (Fig. 219). Gradually the head and tail become free from 
the yolk, and at the time of hatching the yolk-sac ( 7 , y.s.) is a shoe-shaped 
body sessile upon the ventral surface of the transparent embryo. 

Systematic Position of the Example. 

Salmo fario is one of several species of the genus Salmo, belonging to the 
imiilj.Salmoniiee, and the order TeleosteiJ* 

The absence of a spiral valve and of a conus arteriosus, the presence of a 
bulbus and the decussation of the optic nerves indicate its position 

among the Teleostei. It belongs to the Isospondyli in virtue of possessing a 
pneumatic duct, none but jointed fin-rays, and abdominal pelvic fins. The 
characters which place it among the Salmonidse are the presence of an adipose 
fin and of pseudobranchte, the absence of oviducts, and the fact that the 
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maxilla enters into the gape of the mouth. The genus Salmo is distinguished 
by its small scales, well-developed conical teeth, absent on the pterygoids, a 
short anal fin with fewer than fourteen rays, numerous pyloric appendages, 
and comparatively large ova. The distinctive characters of the various species 
of Salmo depend upon ■ comparatively minute points, such as the relative 
proportions of various parts, and are often difficult of determination owing 
to individual variations correlated with different environments. In 5 . fario 
the posterior margin of the operculum is evenly curved, the maxiUa is longer 
than the snout, and the vomerine teeth are in a double series and persist 
throughout life. 

The remaining orders of the Neopterygii, which include the great majority 
of living fishes, are usually placed under the general heading of Teleosts. 
Representatives of the group first appear in the Upper Liassic period as an off- 
shoot of the holostean phase of evolution. The process of separation was 
gradual, and a definite line of demarcation is not easy to make. During the 
very early tertiary period the Teleosts expanded enormously and replaced the 
older phase of evolution to such an extent that at the present time the teleosts 
are, with the few exceptions already noted, the only bony fishes in existence. 
It is, moreover, very probable that the full tide of evolution has not yet been 
reached, and that new species are still in process of formation. Teleosts have 
penetrated into every kind of environment, and show an amazing range of 
adaptation to different foods and habits, and give a striking picture of what is 
known as “ adaptive radiation,” of which a condensed account is given further 
on (p. 262). 

The marks whereby a teleost, whatever its shape and appearance may be, 
can be recognised are partly in the loss of certain characters which are still 
preserved by the more primitive actinopterygians, such as the Palseopterygii, 
Protospondyli and Ginglymodi, and partly the presence of a number of 
structures which are new or, at least, definite modifications of old ones. 

The characters that are lost are : the spiracle ; the spiral valve, the conus 
arteriosus in the heart which is reduced to one or at most two rows of valves, a 
loss which is compensated by the great enlargement of the bulbus arteriosus ; 
ganoine disappears from the exoskeleton and scales ; there are no longer any 
fulcral scales on the fins ; gular bones, with very few exceptions where they are 
much reduced, have disappeared or rather have been replaced by branchiostegal 
rays (Fig. 240) . The dermal bones tend more and more to sink beneath the skin 
and to come into closer association with the endocranium than is the case with 
the more primitive Palaeoniscids, Crossopterygians or Dipnoi. The bones of 
the lower jaw are reduced to three elements only : the dentary, angular and 
articular. The pectoral girdle loses the clavicle. 

Of new or highly modified characters, the gills are now fully filamentar 
p. 86). the tail is externally, and in many cases internally, homocercal or 
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even gephyrocercal. The skull, which shows an extreme range of variation in 
shape, always has a single instead of a paired vomer and, at the posterior 
dorsal surface, a single supraoccipital bone which is sometimes stated to be 
formed by the fusion of the neural arches of some of the anterior vertebrae, and 
which does not occur in any other fishes.^ The vertebra are amphicoelous. 
There are additional '' ribs ” known as the intermuscular bones. In the paired 
fins the radials are reduced to a few brachial ossicles, and the fin is completely 
fan-like, and without any trace of an axis. The urogenital organs have become 
highly specialised in that both ovaries and testes have acquired new ducts. 
In the male there is no longer any connection between the testis and meso- 
nephros. In the female in some cases^ — e,g,, the trout (p. 253) — there is still an 
open-mouthed oviduct leading from the coelom, but usually the oviduct sur- 
rounds the ovary so that the ova pass directly to the exterior without being 
previously shed into the coelom. The teleost brain is also specialised, in that 
the upper walls of the cerebrum are very thin (the enlarged corpora striata on 
the ventral surface show through and give a false impression of cerebral hemis- 
pheres). The mid- and hind-brains are, however, often very large. There is a 
great development of the valvula cerebelli (Fig. 214), and the optic nerves 
cross over outside the brain without mixing (the absence of the so-called optic 
chiasma.) 

A satisfactory classification of the twenty thousand, or more, living species 
of teleosts is, in the present state of our knowledge, a matter of great difficulty, 
and the number of extinct forms, great as it is, still leaves us in the dark as to 
the actual course of evolution of the many groups which go to form the teleostei. 
The essential teleost characters are present in all, however great the diversity 
in shape, and to make a classification on single anatomical characters or 
external appearance involves the danger of mistaking adaptive convergence 
for evidence of true affinity. 

Certain broad groupings, ho'wever, can be made by taking into consideration 
stages of structure and the appearance of species in geological time. The 
earliest known fishes that can definitely be accepted as teleosts are placed 
in the genus Leptolepis, itself a derivative of the holostean family the Pholido- 
phoridae, which occurs in the Upper, and perhaps in the Lower, Lias. These 
little fishes, from three to four inches long, show all the teleost characters of 
skull and skeleton that can be shown by a fossil, but with a few characters, 
such as the presence of a small gular bone, a perforation of the amphicoelous 
vertebra by the notochord and the retention of some ganoine on the bones and 
scales, all characters showing that Leptolepis had not quite fully emerged from 
the holostean condition. 

^ The earliest known supraoccipital bone, however, is found in the Pholidophoridae, a family 
transitional between the Holostei and Teleostei, where this bone appears to be a neurocranial 
■ossification,. ■ 
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Taking Leptolepis (Fig. 220) as the starting-point, a number of the more 
primitive of living and extinct teleosts can be grouped around it as probable 




Fig. 220. — Leptolepis bronnL A, restoration; B, skull, Ang. art. angulo-articular ; Cl. 
cleitlirum ; Co. circumorbital ; Dent, dentary ; Ds^A. dermosphenotic ; ectopterygoid; 

Exsc. extrascapular; Fr, frontal; lop. interopercular ; Mpt. metapterygoid ; Mx. maxilla; 
iSToi. , nasal ; Op. opercular; Par. parietal; Pci. postcleitixrum ; Pmx. premaxilla;. Pop. 
opercular ; Psph. parasphenoid ; Q. quadrate ; Rostr. rostral bone ; Scl. supradeitbrum , Smx. 
supramaxilla ; ' So, supraorbital; Sop. sub-opercular; Ssc. suprascapular'; St. it. supratemporo 
intertemporal ; Suho. suborbital ; sym. symplectic. (After Dorothy H. Rayner.) 

derivatives. This order is termed the Isospondyli, its members all being 
characterised by having an open duct from the air-bladder to the throat 
(known as the physostomous condition), by the fin rays being soft and flexible, 
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by the backward position of the pelvic fins on the body and by the presence of a 
mesocoracoid element in the shoulder girdle. The cranial bones also often 
remain in the primitive position near the surface. 

Excluding some extinct families, the Isospondyli are represented at the 
present time by the following seven sub-orders. Clupeoidea (Herrings, Shad, 
Sprats, Pilchard, Anchovy, Tarpon, etc.) ; Salmonoidea (Salmon, Trout, Char, 



Fig. 221a . — Arapaima gigas. (From Cambridge Natural History,) 


Smelt, Grayling, Argentines, etc.) ; Osteoglossoidea (Tropical fresh-water 
fishes, some of very large size, e.g,, Ampaima (Fig. 221)) ; Notopteroidea (a 
small family of fresh-water fishes from Africa and the Orient, rather specialised 
in shape — e,g., Notoptenis (Fig. 237)) ; Mormyroidea (fresh-water fishes from 
Africa specialised in having the snout sometimes much elongated — e.g,, 
Gymnarckus, Mormyrml {Fig. 221 b)) ; Gonorhynchoidea {Gonorhynchus the 
sole living species of a family dating from the Cretaceous) ; Stomiatoidea 



Fig. 22ib . — Momyrus caballus. (From Cambridge Natural History.) 


(deep-sea fishes usually with well-developed phosphorescent organs and often 
of very aberrant shape). 

Although many members of the above sub-orders are often specialised in 
one way or another, they are all based on a primitive and generalised ground 
plan. Allied to them, but showing further anatomical changes, such as the 
loss of the mesocoracoid, frequent closure of the pneumatic duct, etc., is another 
group of orders, such as the Haplomi (Pikes and their allies) ; Iniomi (Lantern 
fishes); Lyomeri (deep-sea fishes of aberrant shape— <2.g., Saccophafynx (Fig. 
222)); Apodes (Eels) ; Synentognathi (Garfishes, Flying-fishes, etc.) ; Micro- 
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" Fig, 224,—Rita bliclianaBi, one of, the Shuroids. b. barbel; d. /. r. i, first. dorsal fin-ray; 
d, /. a, adipose' fin • pet. f. r. j, first pectoral fin-ray ■; pv. /. pelvic fm ; v. /. ventral fm, {After 
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Fig. 225. — Gadiis morrlma (Cod), an. anus; c. f. caudal fin; d. f. j — 3, dorsal fins; mx, 
maxilla ; pct.f. pectoral fin ; pmx. premaxilla ; pv. f. pelvic fin ; v.f. 1 and 2, ventral fins. (After 
Cuvier.) 



Fig. 226. — Sefiastes percoides. hr. m. branchiostegal membrane ; d. /. spiny portion of dorsal 
fin; soft portion ; maxilla; 0^. opercular ; /. pectoral fin ; premaxilla ; pr.op. 

pre-opercular ; pv> /. pelvic fin; v. /. spiny portion of ventral fin; v.f. soft portion. (After 
Richardson.) 



Fig. 227. — Labrichthys psittactiia (Wrasse), d. /. hard dorsal fin ; d. /C soft dorsal ; Ip. lips ; 
pct.f. pectoral fm ; pv.f. pelvic fin ; v.f. ventral fin, B, inferior pharyngeal bone of Labrichthys. 
after Richardson; B, after Owen.) 
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cj^prini ; Allotriognathi (Oar- and Ribbon-fishes) ; Solenichthyes (Pipe-fishes, 
Sea-horses (Fig. 223), etc.), and Salmopercse (“Trout-perch”). All these, 
although some of them number several hundred species, are relatively small 
groups. The Ostariophysi, however, which are characterised by a peculiar 
rham of bones, the “ Weberian ossicles,” connecting the air-bladder with the 
ear region, form one of the largest orders of fishes and include the Cyprinoids 
(Carp, Roach, Tench, Dace, Loach, Bream, Goldfish, Electric Eel), the Siluroids, 
(Cat-fishes, Rita), (Fig. 224), and indeed the majority of fresh-water fishes. 
Tlie Anacanthini, the last of this series to be mentioned (Cod (Fig. 225), 
Haddock, Whiting, Hake, and the less commonly known Macrurids) are an 
important group, in that they afford so great a proportion of food fishes. 

All fishes in the above-mentioned series have soft fin-rays. The remaining 
orders together form a super group, the Acanthopterygii, whose members have 



Fig. 228. — Ostracion (Coffer-fish), br. ap, branchial aperture ; d. f, dorsal hn ; pet. /. pectoral 
fin ; V. f. ventral fin. (After Day.) 


reached the highest degree of anatomical separation from the Leptolepid 
starting-point. The fins are now supported by rigid and frequently unseg- 
mented spines, the pelvic fins have moved so far forward that they have become 
attached to the cleithrum, the cranial bones are deeply sunk and may be covered 
by scales, and the pneumatic duct, if present, is closed (physoclistous condi- 
tion) . The orders in this group are the Berycomorphi (the most primitive of the 
orders, with the pneumatic duct still open and the fin spines less developed) ; 
Zeomorphi (John Dories, Boar fish, etc.) ; Percomorphi (Perches, Sea bream 
(Fig. 226), Bass, Sunfish, Blennies, Angle-fish, Mullet, Tile-fish, Wrasses (Fig. 
227), Sword-fish, etc.) ; Gobiomorphi (Gobies) ; Scleroparei (Gurnards, Miller’s 
Thumb, etc.) ; Thoracostei (Sticklebacks); Heterosomata (Flat-fishes); 
Plectognathi (File- Trigger- Sun- Globe- (Fig. 228) and Porcupine-fishes) ; 
Pediculati (Angler-fishes), Opisthomi (Spiny Eels), and Symbranchii (Eel-like 
fishes without pectoral fins). 
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3. General Organisation. 

External Form. — A typical form of the bony fishes is very fairly represented 
by that of the Trout (Fig, 201) — a long, compressed body, nearly half of which 
is formed by the tail, pointed anterior and posterior ends, a large vertical tail- 
fin, a head of moderate size, and a terminal mouth. Such a form is eminently 
fitted for rapid progression through the water. But from this characteristic 
fish-form there are many striking deviations. The body may be greatly 
elongated and almost cylindrical, as in the Eels ; or of great length and strongly 
flattened from side to side, as in the Ribbon-fishes ; or the head may be of 
immense proportional size and strongly depressed, as in certain bottom living 
fishes, such as the ''Fishing-frog’'; or, as in the beautiful Reef-fishes, the 
whole body may be as high as it is long. The mouth sometimes has a ventral 
position, as in most Chondrichthyes, with the snout prolonged over it. This 
is the case, for example, in the Sturgeons (Fig. 191) ; in the allied Polyodon the 
snout takes the form of a horizontally flattened shovel-like structure, about 
one-fourth the length of the body. On the other hand, in the ground-feeding 
" Star-gazers ” and some other spiny-rayed fishes, the lower jaw is underhung 
like that of a bull-dog, and the mouth becomes dorsal in position. A leak may 
be produced by the prolongation of the upper jaw, as in the Sword-fish, or of 
the lower jaw, as in the Half-beak, or of both jaws, as in the Gar-fish. (Fig. 196) 
and Pike. Such a projection is not to be confounded with the snout of the 
Sturgeon or Polyodon, being formed by the elongation of the bones of the 
jaws (premaxilla, maxilla, dentary, etc.), whereas in the two Chondrostean 
forms referred to it is the anterior region of the cranium which is prolonged. 
Still another form of " snout " is produced in many Teleostei by the great 
mobility of the jaws, allowing of their protrusion in the form of a short tube. 
In the Wrasses or " lip-fishes ” the mouth is bounded by fleshy lips 
(Fig. 227, Ip). 

Adaptation — the apparent suitability, that is to say, of an organism to its 
surroundings — ^is a phenomenon which is widespread throughout the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. The results of this adaptation can be viewed from 
two aspects. One result is to bring about a resemblance between animals of 
different stocks that have taken up similar environments, a condition known 
as convergent B.ddi-ptdition. The other aspect, known as divergent adaptation or 
adaptim radiation, is when animals of allied stock have entered different 
environments and have come to differ superficially from one another, sometimes 
to a surprising degree. 

Fishes, and in particular the Teleosts, from the abundance of species living 
and the great variety of their environments, afford excellent examples of both 
these related aspects of evolution. As an illustration of converged evolution 
may be quoted the superficial resemblance between the extinct holostean 
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Thoracopterus (Fig. 229) and Exoccetus (Fig. 230), a teleost of the SynentognatM. 
Both are “ flying-fishes,” and both, in their enlarged pectoral fins and hypo- 
batic tails, show a striking similarity in general body form, while retaining, of 
course, the deeper-seated anatomical differences of their respective classes. 




Fig. 229. — Thoracopterus. 


A third ''flying-fish '' 
Exoccetus, Is di. teleost 
acquired its flying sha 
the pectoral, fins that 
reminder that adaptive 
means, and that the re 
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degree, and never amounts to an identity of structure. Many fishes of very 
different families, or even classes, have acquired similar body-forms adapted 
presumably to some particular needs, such, for example, as the deep laterally 
compressed body shown by Microdon (Fig. 232), an Upper Jurassic holostean, 
by the still-living teleosts Psettus sebcB (Fig. 233) and Pterophyllum the 
“Angel-fish,” amongst many others. Many, again, have independently 
acquired the eel-like shape or the peculiar whip-like tail of several different 



Fig. 234. — Notacantlius bonapartii. (From Cambridge Natural History.) 



Fig. 235. — Macnirus carminatus. (From Cambridge Natural History.) 



Fig. 236. — TypMonus nasus. (From Cambridge Natural History.) 


deep-sea fishes, such as Notacanthus (Fig. 234) (Heteromi), Macrums (Fig. 235) 
(Anacanthini), Typhlonus (Fig. 236), and others.^ In fact, any examination of 
the fishes will reveal a host of instances in which diverse fishes of similar habits 
have come to resemble one another to a greater or lesser degree, either in 
general shape, in fin structure, in dentition or in some or other character. 

^ But here again Notopterus (Fig. 237), a fresh-water and not a deep-sea fish has a very similar 
shape. It must therefore be conceded that, while this peculiar shape may be one of several 
possible shapes suitable for deep-sea life, it may also be convenient in another environment. It 
shows that in the present state of our knowledge no absolute rule can be laid down, and that 
conclusions, must not .'be reached too easily. ■ ' 
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The teleosts, taken as a whole, in themselves afford an example of adaptive 
radiation. While retaining their well-defined and diagnostic characters, they 
have assumed an almost infinite variety of shape and construction in accordance 
with the many different environments into which they have migrated. Apart 
from those fishes which have a " normal ’’ body, it will be enough to mention 
such forms as the flat-fishes, eels, pipe-fishes, procupine-fishes, the curious 



Fig. 237. — Hotopterus kapirat. (From Goodrich, after Day.) 


sea-horses and so on, a small selection out of a vast range. The Pediculati 
(Fig. 239), or Angler-fishes,” give a good example of adaptive radiation over 
a small range of structure, and within the limits of a single family. Here can 
be observed the evolution of the tentacle on the head in different directions in 
different members of the family which otherwise retain a general resemblance 
to one another. 

The process by which an animal, or an organ, becomes adapted to a particular 
function is still one of the unsolved problems of evolution, nor can it always be 



Fig. 238. — ^AnaMeps tetrophthalmus. (From Camhvidge Nakiml History.) 


stated with certainty that every character is adapted. Some characters that 
appear (perhaps from our own ignorance) to have no particular adaptive 
significance may be remnants of a former stage of evolution which, owing to 
some change in environment, have ceased their useful function. A structure 
once useful may, under changed circumstances, even become harmful in which 
case extinction would sooner or later be the result. On the other hand, there 
are many characters which are clearly adaptive, as, for example, the specialised 
modification of the breathing organs in Anabas, the '' Climbing Perch,'" or the 
division of the eye into an upper and lower section for vision above and below 
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water respectively in Anahleps tetrophthahmis (Fig. 238), tlie '' Four-eyed 
Fish/' All characters such as these, it must be presumed, have been gradually 
perfected by natural selection, ‘ and mil continue so long as the particular 
environment, nature of food and habits remains unchanged. It is not easy to 
explain the majority of adaptations in any other way. 



Tactile processes or bdfbds sometimes arise from the head ; the most 
familiar example is that on the chin of the Sturgeon (Fig. 191 b) Cod or 
Haddock (Fig. 227, b,). An operculum is always present, and is supported 
by a variable number of investing bones; it is continued below into a 
hranchiostegal membrane 240), which, except in Crossopterygii and the 

Sturgeons, is supported by bony rays. In a pair of bony jugular 
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plates {Fig. 195, 5 , jug, pL) are placed at the lower end of the branchiostegal 
membrane, between the rami of the mendible : Amia has a single plate (Fig. 
200, B, jug. pi.) in the same position. Spiracles are present only in Polypterus 
(Fig. 246) and some Sturgeons. 

The commonest number of median fins is two dorsals, one caudal, and one 
ventral, but this number may be increased or diminished (Figs. 225 and 227), 
or there may be a continuous median fin extending along the back and round 
the end of the tail to the anus. The dorsal fin is sometimes partly or wholly 
represented by a series of smdXifinlets (Figs. 195). The tail fin may be dipliy- 
cercal, heterocercal, or homocercal, and is usually the chief organ of progression. 
But in the Sea-horse (Fig. 223) there is no caudal fin, and the tail is prehensile, 
being used in the position of rest to coil, in the vertical plane, round sea-weeds, 



Fig. 240. — Ventral view of gular plates and branchiostegal rays in A, a Crossopterygian ; B, 
Elonickthys, a palaeoniscid ; C, Amia ; G, gular plates ; i.g. intergular ; 1 . g. lateral gulars ; s. op. 
sub-opercular ; b. branchiostegals ; ch. ceratohyal ; mn. mandible. (After Regan.) 

etc. : when swimming it hangs downwards, having no lateral movement, and 
locomotion is effected mainly by the vibration of the dorsal fin. 

The dermal-rays of the caudal fin are always jointed, as in the Trout, but in 
the Acanthopterygian type of fishes more or fewer of the foremost rays of the 
dorsal, anal, and pelvic fins are unjointed, forming spines (Figs, 226 and 227, 
d. f.), sometimes large and strong enough to recall the dermal defences of 
some Sharks and of Holocephali. In Polypterus (Fig. 195) each finlet is sup- 
ported along its anterior edge by a strong spine, to which the soft rays are 
attached. 

The anterior dorsal fin may attain an immense size, and is subject to some 
curious variations. In the Fishing-frog or Angler {Lophius) its foremost rays 
are elongated and bear lobes or lures by which small fishes are attracted as to 
the bait on a fishing-line. 

In the Sucking-fish {Echeneis) the anterior dorsal fin is modified into an 
adhesive disc by means of which the fish attaches itself to the bodies of Sharks 
and Turtles. 
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The portion of the 'paired fins visible externally is usually very thin, and 
supported entirely by dermal rays. But in Polyptenis (Fig. 247) the rays form a 
fringe round a thick basal lobe, which is supported by endoskeletal structures 
{vide infra). This condition of things forms an approach to the structure met 
with in Elasmobranchii and Holocephali. The pectorals vary considerably in 
size, and in the Flying-fishes (Exocetidse) and flying Gurnards (Dactylopteridas) 
form large, wing-like expansions, capable of sustaining the animal in its long 
leaps into the air. In many fishes the pelvics are reduced to filaments or scales, 
and in some cases a sucking-disc is developed in connection with them. The 
pectorals always retain their normal position, just behind the gill-clefts, but 
the pelvics often become more or less shifted forwards from the typical position 
beside the vent. The change in position is least in the “ ganoid ” orders ^ 
(Figs. 191, 195, 196, and 200) and in the Isospondyli and allied orders (Fig. 



Fig. 241. — Glyptocephalus cynoglossus (Craig-fluke), from the right side. d.f. dorsal fin ; 1 . e. 
left eye ; pet. f. pectoral fin ; pv. f. pelvic fin ; r. e. right eye ; v. f. ventral fin. (After Cuvier.) 

201), in which they are usually between the middle of the abdomen and the 
anus, and are said to be abdominal in position ; but in a large proportion of the 
fishes in the remaining orders of Teleostei they come to be placed almost beneath 
the pectorals (Fig. 227, pv. /.), when their position is called thoracic, or on the 
throat (Fig. 225), when they are said to be jugular in position. 

A very remarkable deviation from the typical form occurs in the Flat-fishes 
(Heterosomata). The body (Fig. 241) is very deep and strongly compressed : 
the fish habitually rests on the bottom, in some species on the right, in others 
on the left side, partly covering itself with sand, and occasionally swimming with 
an undulating movement. The under side is usually pure white, the upper 
side dark. The eyes (r. e., 1 . e) are both on the upper or dark-coloured side, 
and the skull is distorted so as to adapt the orbits to this change of position. 

» In this section the term " ganoid ’’ has been left unaltered. It may be read as covering the 

Palseopterygii (Sturgeons and Polypterm) together with Ami£i and tepidosteus. 
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The abdominal cavity is very small, the anus placed far forward, and the dorsal 
and anal fins are sometimes continuous. Young Flat-fishes swim in the 
ordinary vertical position, but after a time they lie on one side and assume the 
adult peculiarities, the eye on the lower side gradually rotating until it reaches 
the upper surface. 

Many shore-fishes exhibit protective characters, the tints and markings of 
the skin being harmonised with those of the rocks, sea-weeds, etc., among which 
they live. The effect may be heightened by fringes and lobes of skin, resembling 
sea-weed, and often giving the fish a most grotesque appearance. The colours 
are often adaptable : Trout, for instance, alter their colour by the contraction 
or expansion of their pigment-cells, according to whether the streams in which 
they live have a muddy or a sandy bottom. In some shore-fishes, such as 
those of the coral reefs, the colours are of the most brilliant description ; vivid 
reds, blues, and yellows, spots or stripes of gold or silver, are common, and 



Fig. 242. — Stomias boa. The white dots are the luminous organs. 
(From Hickson, after Filhol.) 


Fig. 243. — Ctenoid scale. 
(After Gunther.) 


although the combination of tints may sometimes seem to our eye rather 
crude and glaring, they appear to be distinctly protective, harmonising with 
the brilliant hues of the coral polypes and other members of the reef fauna. 
Pelagic fishes, such as the Mackerel and Herring, are usually steely-blue above, 
white beneath. 

Many deep-sea Teleostei are phosphorescent : in some of these definite 
luminous organs (Fig. 242) are arranged in longitudinal rows along the body, 
each provided with a lens and other accessory parts, like those of the eye, the 
whole organ having the character of a minute bull’s eye lantern. Some species 
of the same order, such as the Weever {Trachinus), possess poison-glands, 
opening either on one of the dorsal spines, or on a spinous process of the 
operculum, or, as in the Cat-fishes (Siluridse), on the spine of the pectoral fin. 

Exoskeleton.— -In many bony fishes, such as Pofyoiow and many Eels, the 
skin is devoid of hard parts, but in most cases a dermal exoskeleton is present. 
In Amia and in the majority of Teleostei this takes the form, as in the Trout, 
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of scales, rounded plates of ,boiie imbedded in pouches of the dermis and over- 
lapping one another from behind forwards. Wlien the free border of the scales 
presents an even curve, as in Aniia and most Physostomi and Anacanthini, 
they are called cycloid scales (Fig. 203) ; when, as in most “ spiny-rayed 
fishes, the free edge is produced into small spines (Fig. 243), they are dis- 
tinguished as ctenoid scales. Usually the integument is continued as a thin 
layer over the surface of the scales, but in a good many cases this investment 
is absent. In exceptional cases the scales by a redeposition of bone may be so 
large and strong as to form a rigid armour. In the Sturgeon (Fig. 191) there is a 
strong armour, formed of stout bony plates, or scutes, produced into enamelled 
spines and articulating with one another by suture. Scutes are also found in 
many Siluroids (Fig. 226) and in Lophobranchii (Fig. 223) and some Plectognathi 
(Fig. 228) ; while in other Plectognathi the exoskeleton takes the form, as in 
the File-fishes, of minute spines like the shagreen of Sharks, or, as in many 
Globe-fishes, of long, outstanding, bony spines. Lastly, in Polyptems and 
Lepidosteus are found ganoid scales in the form of thick, close-set, rhomboidal 
plates formed of bone, covered externally by a layer of enamel-like material 
[ganoin) and joined together by pegs and sockets. In many Ganoids the 
anterior fin-rays of both median and paired fins bear a row of spine-like scales 
called fulcra (Fig. 196, fl.). True dermal teeth similar to those of the 
Chondrichthyes occur scattered over the scales and lepidotrichia in some of the 
bony fishes (^.g., Lepidosteus, Polypterus) : these may be fixed or movable 
(Siluroids). 

Endoskeleton. — In the Sturgeons the vertebral column (Fig. 192 and 245) 
consists of a persistent notochord with cartilaginous arches, and is fused 
anteriorly with the cranium. In the remaining orders bony vertebrae are 
present ; the centra are biconcave, except in some Eels, in which the anterior 
face is fiat or even convex, and in Lepidosteus, in which the anterior face is 
distinctly convex. Vertebrae of this form, i.e., having the centrum convex in 
front and concave behind, are called opisthoccelous. Ribs are usually present : 
in Polypterus each vertebra has two pairs, a dorsal pair (Fig. 244, R, I—V) of 
considerable length, running between the dorsal and ventral muscles, and a 
short ventral pair (f) between the muscles and the peritoneum : the former 
answer to the ribs of Chondrichthyes, the latter to the ribs {pleural ribs) of the 
remaining bony fishes, which are always placed immediately beneath the 
peritoneum. There may be one or more sets of intermuscular bones, attached 
either to the neural arch {epineurals), to the centrum {epicentrals) or the ribs 
{epipkurals), not preformed in cartilage, but developed as ossifications of the 
intermuscular septa. The posterior end of the vertebral column is turned up 
in the Sturgeons, Lepidosteus, and Amia, resulting in a heterocercal tail-fin : in 
Amia, however, the fin-rays • are so disposed that tlie fin appears almost 
symmetrical. Among Teleostei the tail-fin is very mmlly komocercal, as in the 
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Trout, with a more or less disguised asymmetry : in many cases in the adult 
the development of the large, fan-shaped, posterior haemal arches completely 
hides the upturned end of the notochord, and in some the spinal column 



Fig. 244.— Anterior end of vertebral column of Polypterus. PS. parasphenoid ; R, I — F, 
dorsal ribs; WK, centra; f, ventral (pleural) ribs. (From Wiedersheim’s Co Anatomy.) 


ends simply in a somewhat compressed centrum around which the fin-rays are 
symmetrically disposed ; such truly symmetrical tail-fins are called diphy cereal. 

In the structure of the skull, the cranium of the Chondrostei (Fig. 245) is an 
undivided mass of cartilage with a few isolated replacing bones. The roofing 



Fig, 245.^ — Skull of Sturgeon, with the investing bones removed, a. pharyngo-branchials ; 

F. antorbitai process ; ,^4 i?. articular ; fe. epibranchial ; 0 . ceratobranchial ; C, notochord ; Cop. 
basibrancMals ; d. hypobranchial ; I)&. dentaxy ; GK. auditory capsule ; HM. hyomandibular ; 
hy. hyoid cornu ; Ih. interhyal ; Md. mandible ; Na. nasal capsule ; Oh. neural arches ; PF. 
post-orbital process; P0. palatoquadrate ; P$. Ps\ Ps'\ parasphenoid; Psp. neural spines; 
Qt4. quadrate; R. rostrum; Ri. ribs; Sp. iV. foramina for spinal nerves; Sy. symplectic ; WS. 
vertebral column ; ;i?. vagus foramen ; J-— F, branchial arches. (From Wiedersheim’s Compamtive 
miomy.).^ . 
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investing bones lie in the dermis, so as to be practically superficial, and behind 
pass insensibly into the scutes covering the trunk ; the fact that these bones 
(parietals, frontals, etc.) are exoskeletal structures is here perfectly obvious. 
The same is the case in Polypterus (Fig. 246), in which, however, the replacing 
bones are better developed. In Lepidosteus 
and Amia, and especially the latter, the 

consisting in the absence of certain bones, 

presence of additional investing bones. 

spondyli that the investing bones remain 
separable from the chondrocranium in the 
adult ; in the remaining orders, e.g. in the 

grafted on to the chondrocranium and HjjSHMHn 

that they can be removed only by pulling 

the adult and the cranium thus becomes a 
firm bony mass in which no distinction 

depends upon the inclination of the ^ 

suspensorium : in wide-mouthed Fishes 

(Fig. 227) the axis of the hyomandibular .^e.-Skull of Polypterus. uo,u 

and suspensorium is nearly vertical or above. F, frontal : M. maxilla ; N, nasal ; 

even inclined backwards; in small- p‘"p”riotar’ rt; 

mouthed forms (Fig. 228) it is strongly to less important investing bones. The 

1 j XT- T J.1- X arrow is passed into the spiracle, (From 

inclined forwards, and the length ot \viedersheim’s 

the jaws is proportionately reduced. In 

the branchial arches the pharyngobranchials of each side are very commonly 
fused, and constitute what are called the superior pharyngeal horns : the reduced 
fifth branchial bars, or inferior pharyngeal bones, bite against them. In some 
Percoid fishes are distinguished by having the inferior pharyngeal bones united 
into a single bony mass of characteristic form (Fig. 227, B). The gilhrakers are 
often very highly developed, and may form a mesh capable of retaining even 
microscopic organisms. 
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Fig. 246.- — Skull of Polypterus, ironi 
above. F, frontal : M. maxilla ; N, nasal ; 
Na. nostril ; Op, opercular : Orb. orbit ; 
P. parietal. The remaining letters point 
to less important investing bones. The 
arrow is passed into the spiracle, (From 
Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anatomy,) 
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In the shoulder-girdle, of the Chondrostei there is a primary shoulder- 
girdle consisting of large paired cartilages, not united in the middle ventral 
line, and unossified : each is covered externally by a large scute-like investing 
bone, the cleithmm. In Polypterus a clavicle and cleithmm are also present 
but in the remaining Ganoids and in Teleostei the primary shoulder-girdle is 
reduced in size and is usually ossified by two bones, a dorsal scapula and a 
ventral coracoid : sometimes, as in the Trout, there may be an additional 
ossification, the mesocoracoid. Additional investing bones — supra-cleithrum, 


Fig. 247. — Pectoral an of 
Polypterus. FS, dermal rays; 

MS. mesopterygium ; MT. meta- 
pterygium ; NL. nerve-fora- 
mina ; Oss. ossification in meso- 
pterygium ; Pr, propterygium ; 

Ra. first radials ; Ra^. second 
radials. At * the bony marginal 
rays meet and shut off the middle 
region from the shoulder-girdle. 

(From Wiedersheim's Compara^ 
tive Anatomy.) 

posi-cleithrum, etc. — are added, and one of them, the post-temporal, serves to 
articulate the shoulder-girdle with the skull (Fig. 210). 

In the skeleton of the pectoral fin of Polypterus (Fig. 247) the basal lobe of 
the fin is supported by a rod-like ossified propterygium [Pr), a broad carti- 
laginous, partly ossified, mesopterygium [MS), and an ossified metapterygium 
(MT) ; to these, two rows of elongated radials [Ra, Ra^) are articulated fanwise, 
and these in their turn give attachment to the fin-rays (TS). In all the 
remaining orders the basalia (pro-, meso-, and meta-pterygium) are absent, and 
the endoskeleton of the fin consists only of a single or double row of radials 
(Fig. 210). 



Fig. 248, — Pelvic fin of young 
Polypteras. Ap. part of basal; 
Bas^. basal ; BP. pelvic carti- 
lages (fused in adult) ; Rad. 
radials. (From Wiedersheim.) 
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In Polypiems there is a vestigial pelvic girdle (Fig. 248, BP) in the form of a 
small rliomboida! cartilage to which the anterior ends of tlie basalia 
are attached. In all the remaining orders the pelvic girdle appears to be 
atrophied. The pelvic fin is supported by a single bone of variable form (Fig. 
211, B. PTG) and apparently arising from the fusion of proximal pterygiophores. 
Between its posterior end and the dermal rays irregular nodules, representing 
radials, may be interposed. 

The distinction between hard or unjointed fm-rays, or spines, and soft or 
jointed fin-rays has already been 
referred to. The first ray of the 
dorsal and pectoral fins sometimes, 
e.g, in Siluroids (Fig. 224), has the 
form of a very strong spine arti- 
culated by a bolt-and-shackle joint, 
i,e. by the interlocking of two rings. 

In some cases the first dorsal spine 
springs from the skull. 

The texture of the bones is 
subject to wide variation : in some 
" Spiny-rayed fishes they are very 
thick and strong, in some places 
almost like ivory; while in the 
Lump-fish {Cyclopterus), the huge 
Sunfish {Mola), and in many deep- 
sea forms, such as the Ribbon-fishes 
[Regaleciis and Trachypterus), the 
amount of mineral matter is so 
small that the bones are easily cut 
with a knife and weigh astonishingly 
little when dry. 

Electrie Organs. — ^Three genera 
of bony fishes possess electric 
organs, the Electric Cat-fish {Mala-- 
pteruYus), one of the Siluridas, found 
in the fresh waters of tropical Africa, the Electric Eel {Cyprinoid}, Elecirophorus 
occurring in Brazil and the Guianas, and an American Star-gazer of the genus 
Astroscopes, . In Malapierurus the electric organ extends over the whole body, 
beneath the skin ; m Elecirophorus (Fig, 249) there is a pair of batteries in the 
ventral half of the greatly elongated tail; in the electric organs 

are situated on the upper' surface of ;;the head just behind the eyes. As in the 
Chondrichthyes, the electric organs areformed by modification of muscular tissue. 

Digestive Organs.— Some fishes are toothless ; but in most instances teeth 



Fig. 249. — EiectropForas electricus, A, showing 
the extent of the electric organ [E). FI, ventral 
fin. B, small portion of tail, in section. DM. 
DM', dorsal muscles. E. E'. electric organ ; FI, 
ventral fin ; H, skin ; LH. caudal canal ; Sep. 
fibrous septum ; VM, VM'. ventral, mnscles ; . 
fFS, IVS', vertebral column, with spinal nerves. 
(From Wiedersheim's Comparative Anatomy.) 
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are present, and may be developed on the pre-maxilla, maxilla, palatine, 
pterygoid, vomer, parasphenoid, dentary, basihyal, and bones of the brancliiai 
arches. It is characteristic of most Teleostei, with the exception of Isos- 
pondyli, that the maxilla is edentulous and does not enter into the gape (Fig. 
226). In a large majority of species the teeth are small, conical, and recurved, 
suitable for preventing the struggling prey from slipping out of the mouth, 
but quite unfitted for either tearing or crushing. In some fishes, such as the 
Pike, the teeth are hinged backwards so as to offer no resistance to the passage of 
the prey towards the gullet, but effectually barring any movement in the other 
direction. In many deep-sea fishes (Fig. 222) the teeth are of immense size 
and constitute a very formidable armature to the jaws. A number of instances 
occur in which there is a marked differentiation of the teeth, those in the front 
of the jaws (Fig. 250) being pointed or chisel-edged, and adapted for seizing, 

while the back teeth have spherical surfaces 
adapted for crushing. In the Wrasses (Fig. 227, 
B) strong crashing teeth are developed on the 
pharyngeal bones. In the Globe-fishes the teeth 
are apparently reduced to one or two in each 
jaw, but each '' tooth in this case really 
consists of numerous calcified plates fused 
together. The teeth may be either simply em- 
bedded in the mucous membrane so as to be 
detached when the bones are macerated or 
boiled, or they may be implanted in sockets of 
They are formed of some variety of dentine, and 
are often capped with enamel. Their succession is perpetual, ix, injured or 
worn-out teeth are replaced at all ages. 

In some species the alimentary canal shows little differentiation into regions, * 
but, as a rule, gullet, stomach, duodenum, ileum, and rectum are more or less 
clearly distinguishable. The stomach is generally V-shaped, but its cardiac 
region may be prolonged into a blind pouch ; it is often very distensible, 
allowing some of the deep-sea Teleostei to swallow fishes as large as themselves. 
In the Globe-fishes the animal can inflate the gullet with air or water when it 
floats upside down. The Ganoids have a spiral valve in the intestine, which 
is very well developed in Polypterus and the Sturgeon, vestigial in Lepidosieus 
(Fig^252, sp, V.) and Amia : it is absent in all Teleostei, except possibly in 
Chmcenirus, one of the Isospondyli and a trace occurs in the Herring. The 
liver is usually large ; a pancreas may be present as a compact gland, as in 
Chondrichthyes, or may be widely diffused between the layers of the mesentery, 
or in part surrounded by the liver. Pyloric cma are commonly present, and 
vary in number from a single one to two hundred. The anus is always distinct 
from, and in front of , the urinogenital aperture. 



Fig. 250. — Premaxillse of Sargus, 
showing teeth. (After Owen.) 


the bone, or ankylosed to it. 
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Respiratory Organs. — The gills are usually comb-like, as in the Trout, the 
branchial filaments being free, owing to the atrophy of the interbranchial 
septa. In the Sturgeon, however, the septa are fairly well developed, reaching 
half-way up the filaments, so that the latter are free only in their distal portions ; 
this arrangement is obviously intermediate between the chondrichthyan and 
teleostean conditions (Fig. 68). The most striking deviation from the 
normal structure occurs in Syngnathidae, in which the gill-filaments are replaced 
by curious tufted processes (Fig. 223, B, g.). As a rule gills (holobranchs) are 
developed on the first four branchial arches, but the fourth is frequently 



reduced to a hemibraiich, and further reduction takes places in some cases. 
The pseudobranch or vestigial hyoidean gill may either retain the characteristic 
comb-like structure, as in the Trout, or may be reduced, as in the Cod, to a 
gland-like organ formed of a plexus of blood-vessels and called a vaso-ganglion 
or reie mirahile. In most Teleosts the mechanism of respiration is similar 
to what has already been described in the case of the Trout, and respiratory 
valves are developed in the mouth-cavity. But there' are considerable 
differences in details, more especially as regards the relative importg^e of 
the opercula and the branchiostegal membranes in carrying on the movements 
of iiispiration and. expiration. 

In additon to the gills some Teleostei possess accessory organs of respiration. 
In Amphij>nous, 3.n Indian physostome, the gills are poorly developed and are 
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functionally replaced by a vascular sac occurring on each side of the body and 
opening in front into the first (hyobranchial) gill-cleft. Such sacs are physio- 
logically, though not morphologically, lungs. In the 
Climbing Perch {Anabas) of the Oriental Region (Fig. 
251) the superior pharyngeal bones are developed 
into folded plates (B) covered with vascular mucous 
membrane and capable of retaining water for a 
considerable period : the fish is able to traverse the 
land, and is even said to climb trees, holding on 
alternately by the spines of its pre-operculum and of 
its ventral fins. It has become so thoroughly a land- 
animal that it is drowned if immersed in water. In 
the little armoured siluroid Callichihys anal respiration 
takes place, air being drawn into and expelled from 
the rectum. Lastly, in the curious little goggle-eyed 
Periophthalmus of the Indian and Pacific Oceans the 
tail-fin seems to serve as a respiratory organ, being 
kept in the water while the fish perches on a rock. 

The air-bladder retains its connection with the 
gullet (rarely with the stomach) in Ganoids and 
Physostomes ; in the other Teleostei the pneumatic 
duct atrophies in the adult and the bladder becomes 
a shut sac. In Polypterus it consists of two lobes, a 
large left and a smaller right. The pneumatic duct 
is always connected with the dorsal wall of the 
gullet or stomach, except in Polypterus, in which the 
aperture is ventral. The bladder is sometimes divided 
into compartments or produced into lateral offshoots : 
in Amia and Lepidosteus (Fig. 252, a. &.) its wall is 
sacculated or raised into anastomosing ridges, en- 
closing more or less well-marked chambers and thus 
resembling a lung. In Polypterus its lung-like char- 
acter is enhanced by the ventral position of the 
opening and by the blood being conveyed to it (as is 
also the case in Amia) by a pair of pulmonary arteries 
given off from the last pair of epibranchial arteries, 
as in the Dipnoi. 

The air-bladder seems to be capable of acting 
as a sort of accessory respiratory organ ; it has been 
found that in a perch, asphyxiated in stagnant 
water, the oxygen in the bladder, which normally 
amounts to 20 or 25 per cent., is entirely absorbed 






B'ig. 


252.— Digestive or- 
gans and air-bladder of 
LapMostetis. a, anus; a. b. 
air-bladder ; a. b', its aper- 
ture .in the pharynx ; b, d\ 
aperture' of 'bile-duct; c. 
pyloric ca^ca ; ^ g. b. gall- 
bladder : hp, d. hepatic duct ; 
Ir. liver ; py. pyloric valve ; 
s. spleen ; sp, v. spiral valve ; 
St. stomach. (F rom W ieders- 
heira's Comparative A natomy, 
after Balfour and Parker.) 
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and replaced by nitrogen and carbonic acid. Its normal function, however, 
is hydrostatic, i.e., it serves to keep the fish of the same specific gravity 
as the water. The specific gravity of the fish as a whole, rising or 
falling as it must on account of the increase or decrease of pressure at 
various depths as the fish descends or ascends causing greater or less com- 
pression of the gases in the air-bladder, can be brought to approximate to that 
of the surrounding water by increase or decrease in the quantity of the con- 
tained gas. This is brought about by secretion or absorption, often by means 





Fig. 253. — Horizontal section of posterior portion of head and anterior end of air-bladder in 
Psendophycis feaciins, one of the Gadidse or Cods (semi-diagrammatic), a. thickened portion of 
air-bladder fitting into fenestra in posterior wall of auditory capsule ; a. bL air-bladder ; au. cp. 
outer wall of auditory capsule ; au. cp'. inner (membranous) wall ; b. hollow offshoots of air- 
bladder ; cp. sir. corpora striata ; crb. cerebellum ; memb. lab. membranous labyrinth ; oif. 1. 
olfactory bulbs ; olj. p. olfactory peduncles (olfactory tracts) ; op. operculum ; opt. 1. optic lobes ; 
vs. gn. vaso-ganglia. 

of vaso-ganglia or red glands (Fig. 253, vs. gn). These are elevations of the 
wall of the bladder, abundantly supplied with blood, and containing tubular 
glands which open into the cavity of the bladder. In fishes with a pneumatic 
duct the red glands are absent, but in the Eels and others their place is taken 
by red bodies of similar appearance, but with non-glandular epithelium. In 
some forms with closed air-bladder the anterior end of the organ is forked, 
and each branch (Fig. 253, a) fits closely against a membranous space in the 
posterior wall of the auditory capsule, while laterally it extends outwards in 
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the region of the shoulder-girdle, and comes to lie immediately beneath the 
skin ; any change in volume of the air bladder is thus communicated to the 
auditory organ. A more sensitive apparatus exists in the carps and siluroids, 
in which a chain of bones connects the air bladder with the ear, forming the 
Weberian apparatus. Both mechanisms control by reflex action the passage of 
gas to and from the bladder, tending to maintain the volume of this organ 
constant at all depths. This ensures that the equilibrium will not change 
during a sufficiently slow migration to shallower or deeper water. 

The structure of the heart forms one of the most striking differences between 
the ''Ganoid'' orders and the Teleostei. In Ganoids there is a muscular 
conus arteriosus with rows of valves, as in the Chondri- 
chthyes ; in Teleostei a vestige of the conus containing 
two rows of valves has been found in Albula (Physo- 
stomi), and similar vestiges occur in several other 
genera of the same sub-order, but in all the rest of the 
order it is entirely unrepresented. On the other hand, 
Teleostei always have a large bulbus arteriosus, 
formed as a dilatation of the base of the ventral aorta. 

In the brain the cerebellum and optic lobes are 
usually large; the diencephalon is well developed in 
Ganoids, almost obsolete in Teleostei. In the Teleostei 
and Ganoidei the prosencephalon has the general 
features which have been described in the account of 
the brain of the Trout : it is not divided into hemis- 
pheres and has a roof which, except in Amia, is com- 
pletely non-nervous; its floor consists of a pair of 
massive corpora striata (Fig. 254, prs., and Fig. 213, 
BG.), In most instances the olfactory bulbs are in 
close apposition with the olfactory region of the 
prosencephalon without the intervention of olfactory 
stalks or tracts; but in some cases, as in the Cod 
(Fig. 253, olf. p.), they are borne on long olfactory 
peduncles or olfactory tracts, '-The Ganoids agree with 
Chondrichthyes in the fact that the optic nerves form a chiasma, while in 
Teleostei they simply cross one another or decussate. Here also, however, 
the distinction is not quite absolute, since in the Herring and some other Physos- 
tomes one nerve passes through a slit in the other. In some Plectognaths the 
spinal cord undergoes a remarkable shortening : in a Sun-fish 2| metres in 
length and weighing a ton and a half the cord is only 15 millimetres long, being 
actually shorter than the brain. 

Urinogenital Organs. — ^The kidney (Fig. 212, kd,) is formed from the mesone- 
phros of the embryo, and usually attains a great size ; the pronephros usually 



Fig. 254. — 'Brain of 
Lepidosteus, dorsal view. 
cbL cerebellum ; c. h. ol- 
factory part of prosen- 
cepbalon ; di, dience- 
pbalon ; m. 0. medulla 
oblongata ; olf. 1. ol- 
factory bulbs; opt. 1. 
optic lobes ; prs. corpora 
striata. (After Balfour 
and Parker.) 
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atrophies. The urinary duct [ur.) is the undivided pronephric duct : it unite.s with 
its fellow of the opposite side before opening either directly on to the exterior 
or into a urinogenital sinus. A urinary bladder is formed as a single or double 
dilatation of the duct. The right and left kidneys undergo more or less fusion, 
and their anterior ends are usually converted into adenoid or lym|.>hatic 



Fig. 255. — Male organs 
of Lepidosteiis. bl. bladder ; 
L c. longitudinal canal ; is. 
testis ; u.g. ap. urinogenital 
aperture ; ur. urinary duct ; 
V. ef. vasa efferentia. (After 
Balfour and Parker.) 


Fig, 256, — Female organs of LepMoslens (. 4 ) 
and Amia (B). a, degenerate anterior portion of 
kidney; bl. bladder; kd. kidney; ovd. oviduct; 
ovd.' aperture of oviduct into bladder ; 
peritoneal aperture ; ovy. ovary ; p. peritoneum ; 
u.g. ap. urinogenital aperture ; ur. urinary duct. 
{A, after Balfour and Parker; B, after Huxley.) 


tissue (kd.'), so that, while resembling the rest of the organ in external 
appearance they do not discharge a renal function. 

The male organs oi Lepidosteus may he taken as an example of those of 
Ganoids. The testis (Fig. 255, ts.) is a paired, lobulated organ, the secretion of 
which is carried by a large number of vasa efferentia (v. ef.) into a longitudinal 
canal (/. c.) lying alongside the urinary duct (Mr.). From this canal tubes 
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are given off which communicate with the urinary tubules of the kidney or 
open directly into the duct, so that the seminal fluid has to traverse the 
latter in order to reach the urinary bladder {bl.) and make its escape by the 
common urinogenital aperture {u,g. ap.). In Teleostei there are no vasa 
efferentia, but the posterior end of the testis is directly continued into a duct 
(Fig* 212, V. d.) which unites with its fellow of the opposite side and opens 
either into a urinogenital sinus, as in the Trout, or, as in the Cod, directly on 
the exterior, between the anus and the urinary aperture. In the Eels the 
seminal fluid escapes into the coelome and is discharged by genital pores. 

In most Ganoids the oviducts (Fig. 256, B, ovdi) have funnel-like anterior 
ends {ovd/') opening into the coelome, while posteriorly [ovd/) they discharge 
into the dilated urinary duct {bl.), A similar arrangement occurs in the Smelt, 
one of the Physostomi (Salmonidae), in which the eggs are discharged from the 
outer or lateral face of the ovary into the open end of the oviduct. But in 
most Teleostei and in Lepidosteus (Fig. 256, A) the ovary {ovy.) is a hollow sac 
continued posteriorly into the oviduct {ovd.) : the eggs are set free into its 
cavity from the folds into which its inner surface is produced, and so pass 
directly into the oviduct without previously entering the coelome. An ovary 
of this kind reminds us of the state of things in Arthropods, in which also the 
ovary is a hollow organ discharging its products into its internal cavity, whence 
they pass directly into the continuous oviduct. It was pointed out that the 
lumen of the ovary in this case was to be looked upon as a shut-off portion of 
the coelome : this is certainly the c9.se in Lepidosteus and the Teleostei. In 
the embryo a longitudinal fold grows from the ventral edge of the then solid 
ovary, and turns upwards along the lateral face of the organ : it is met by a 
descending fold of peritoneum from the dorsal wall of the abdomen, and by the 
union of the two folds a cavity is enclosed, which is the lumen of the ovary. 
The oviduct is developed as a backward continuation of these folds of peri- 
toneum, and appears to be quite unconnected with the embryonic renal system, 
and therefore not to be homologous with the oviducts of Selachians and Holo- 
cephali, which, as we have seen, are Mullerian ducts. In the Salmonid^ and 
the Eels oviducts are absent, and the ova are discharged by genital pores, which 
are probably to be looked upon as degenerate oviducts. True abdominal 
pores are present in Ganoids and in some Physostomi. Most fishes are dicecious, 
but one of the Perch family, is hermaphrodite and self-impregnating ; 

Chrysophrys is hermaphrodite and successively male and female ; and there 
are many well-known species, such as the Cod and the Herring, which exhibit 
the hermaphrodite condition as an occasional variation. Regan has described 
interesting cases of small parasitic males which become permanently attached 
to the female in the Ceratioids (Oceanic Angler fishes). 

Reproduction and Development— Most bony fishes are oviparous, the eggs 
being fertilised after they are laid, but in some Teleostei, such as the Viviparous 
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Blenny {Zoarces), internal fertilisation takes place ; the young are developed 
in the hollow ovary and are brought forth alive. Many instances of parental 
care of the young are known, the most familiar being that of the male Stickle- 
back {Gasterosteus), which constructs a nest of weeds, fastened together by a 


Fig. 257. — Segmentation in Aeipenser (. 4 ), 
Amia (B), and Lepidosteus (C). A i, 2, and 3, 
B I and 2, C i and 2 are views of the apical pole ; 
the remaining figures are side views. (From 
Graham Kerr, after Dean, Whitman, and 
Eycleshymer.) 


glutinous secretion of the kidneys, and jealously guards the developing young. 
In the Sea-horse {Hippocampus) and the Pipe-fishes {Syngnathidai) the young 
are developed in a pouch (Fig. 223, hrd, p,) on the abdomen of the male. In 
the Siluroid\4s^r<2io the eggs are pressed into the soft spongy skin of the belly 
and thus carried about by the parent. The ova are always small as compared 
with those of Chondrichthyes, never exceeding 5-10 mm. in diameter, and being 
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usually much smaller. They are rarely protected by an egg-shell. They 
are produced in immense numbers, a single female sometimes laying several 
millions : in such cases the mortality among the unprotected embryos and 
young is immense. The eggs may be pelagic, i,e, so light as to float when laid, 
as in the Cod, Haddock, Turbot, Sole, etc. ; or demersal, ix. so heavy as to sink 
to the bottom, as in the Herring, Salmon, Trout, etc. In some cases 
{Chilobranchus) they become cemented to the surface of a rock. 

In ail the Ganoids hitherto investigated, with the exception of Lepidosteus, 
cleavage is complete. In Acipenser and Amia (Fig. 257, A and B) it is very 
unequal, the macromeres being immense as compared with the micromeres : 
in Polypiems it is subequal at first, becoming unequal later : the process may 
be said to be intermediate between the holoblastic and meroblastic types. In 
Lepidosteus (Fig. 257, C) the segmentation is meroblastic, the fissures not 
extending much beyond the equator of the egg. In Teleostei segmentation is 



Fig. 258. — Polypterus Mcliir. Head of advanced larva. E.G, external gill. 

(From Dean, after Steindachner.) 

always partial and discoidal. The general features of development are much 
the same as in the Trout, except that in the Sturgeon and Polypterus, as in 
Craniates in general, there is an open medullary groove which becomes closed 
in to form a medullary canal. There is frequently a metamorphosis : in Lepi- 
dosteus, for instance, the newly-hatched young is provided with a sucking- 
disc, and the proportions of the head are quite different from those of the adult. 
In the larval Sturgeon provisional teeth are present, and in many Teleostei the 
young differ from the adult in the presence of large spines. The pelagic larva 
of Eels are s trongly compressed, perfectly transparent, and have''coIourIess 
blood. The5rarrsometimes ^iowrrar''V 3 iis^fisIi 7 ^har^^ 

IrTtEe geSSTTepiocephalus, their real natur^'Eeing unknown. Polypterus 
(Fig. 258), has external gills, as in Dipnoi and Amphibia {yide fw/ra), and the 
same holds good of Cobiiis, Heterotis, and Gymnarchus among the Teleostei. 

CLASS CHOANICHTHYES.i 

Although in point of numbers and variety this class has never approached 
the Actinopterygii, and is, at the present time, reduced to one recently dis- 

1 This term is adopted from Romer. G. L. Hubbs has suggested the term Amphibioidei 

** Science/’ New Series, XLIX, 1919, 
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covered Actiiiistian and to the few species of Dipnoi, ttiemselves members of 
a side line, it lias been of the greatest importance, in that it gave rise to 
all the land living vertebrates of the world. 

The apparently trivial feature that made this enormous change |)ossil)Ie 
was the acquisition of a nostril inside the mouth, whereby the lung, already 
in partial use, was enabled to assume a much greater role. 

The cosmoid structure of the scales and head bones is a characteristic 
feature. The general anatomy of the soft parts can be presumed, allowing 
for some specialisations and degeneration, from the still-living lung-fishes. 

The earliest appearance of the Choanichthyes is during the Middle Devonian 
period by which time three separate orders, the Rhipidistia, Dipnoi, and only 
a little later the Actinistia were already clearly established. The Rhipidistia 
and Actinistia together form the old group known as the Crossopterygii (after 
the removal of Polypierus to the Actinopterygii). 

Sub-class Crossopterygii. 

Order Rhipidistia. 

Although the members of this order are in some respects too specialised 
to be themselves ancestral to the other two, or to the Tetrapods, the order 
may nevertheless be considered as the central one from whose earlier less 
specialised roots the other two and the Tetrapods branched off on their owe 
lines of evolution. 

Osteolepis niacrolepidoius (Figs. 259, 260), the earliest species that is well 
known, may be described as illustrating all the main features of the class, as 
well as the particular features of the order. As compared with a primitive 
Actinopterygian, such as Palmniscus, there are several points of difference, 
beside those of the internal nostril and scale structure already mentioned, such 
as two dorsal fins instead of one, a smaller eye with numerous sclerotic plates, 
and paired fins of the archipterygial type with a single basal element 
articulating with the shoulder-girdle. The dentition shows two peculiar 
features. The premaxilla, maxilla and dentary are supplied with a number 
of small, sharp, conical teeth, such as occur in many fishes, but the prevomer, 
palatine and ectopterygoid have, in addition, a series of larger teeth of a 
characteristic structure and method of replacement. The dentine is much 
folded, and replacement is alternate, a second tooth g,rowing .up beside the 
first, so that there is a, large and a small socket side by side. It is interesting 
that these two features have also been transmitted from some earlier ancestor 
to the tetrapods,:. as is shown, by .the ^Mabyrinthodont teeth of the early 
amphibia. 

The tail of the Rhipidistia having .a small epichordal lobe is partly hetero- 
cercal. The composition of the skull .is, in general, not unlike that of a 
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palaeoniscid, but there is one important and characteristic point of difference, 
ill that in all Crossopterygii there is a line running transversely across the skull 
between the frontal and parietal bones which divides it into two portions. 
This feature alone would prevent any known crossopterygian from being 
regarded as ancestral either to the dipnoan or tetrapod lines. 



Fig. 259 . — Osteolepis macroiepidotus. A, dorsal; B, side views. Ang, angular; Clei, 
deithmm ; D. dentary ; D. Sph, dermosphenotic ; Ext. L. Ext. M. or E. extrascapulars ; Fr. 
frontal ; Gu. gular ; /. T, intertemporal ; Ju. jugal ; La. lachrymal ; Lat. Gu. lateral gulars ; 
Md. mandible ; M. Gu. median gular ; Mx. maxilla ; Na. nasal ; Op. opercular ; Pa. parietal ; 
P. Gm. principal gular ; P. 0. post-orbital ; P. Op. pre-opercular ; P. Ros. post-rostral ; P. sp. 
post-splenial ; Qu, J. quadrato-jugal ; 5. Ang. sur-angular ; S. 0. Supra-orbital ; 5, op. sub- 
opercular ; Sp. splenial ; Sq. squamosal ; 5. T. supra-temporal ; n. external nostril ; p. pineal 
foramen. (After Save-Soderbergh.) 
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Fig. 260. — Osteolepis macroiepidotus. (After Traquair.) 

There is likewise a curious feature of the skull bones and scales which is 
observable both in crossopterygians and early dipnoans in that there is an 
alternate deposition and resorption of the outer layer of cosmine during the 
life of the individual fish. As much of the detailed classification of the 
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crossopterygii lias lieen based on the structure of the scales, the recognilioii 
of tills plieiiomenoii is likely on fuller investigation to alter coiisideraliiy the 
current views on the composition of the order, which is at present divided 
into four families, the OsteoiepidcE {Osteolepis (Fig. 260), Megaiickthys, 
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Fig. 261. — Diplopterax trailli Ang. angular ; Clei, cleithruoi; D, deritary; D. Spk, clermo- 
sphenotic ; Ext. L. Ext, M. or E. extrascapiilars ; Fr. frontal ; (ki. guiar; I.T. intertemporal; 
Ju. jugal; La. lachrymal; Lat. Gu. lateral gulars; Md. mandible ; M. Gu, median guiar; Mx. 
maxilla ; Na. nasal ; Op. opercular ; Pa. parietal ; P. Gu, principal guiar ; P.O. post-orbital ; 
P. Op. pre-opercular ; P. Ros. post-rostral ; P. sp. post-splenial ; Qu. J. quadrato- jugal ; S. Ang 
sur-angular ; S. 0 . supra-orbital ; 5 . op. sub-opercular ; Sp. splenial ; Sq. squamosal ; S. T. supra 
temporal ; n. external nostril ; p. pineal foramen. (After WestolL) 

Thursius, etc.). The Rliizodontidse {Ettsihenopieron, Rhizodus, Smmpiems, 
Glyptoponms, Diplopterax (Fig. 261), etc). The Urostheneidte {Urosthenes) and 
the Holoptychiidie {Holoptychms) (Fig. 262), Glypiolepis. 

Okdeb Actinistia. 

The Actinistia, represented by the single family .of the Coelacantliid^e, are 
a side-line of the Choanich thy es, ranging- from the Upper Devonian to the 
present day. With the same general .organisation of skull and scale 

1 T. S, Westoll, April 1.936* 
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structure as the Rhipidistia, the group acquired some very definite specialisa- 
tions of its own, the structure of the fins and tail and the peculiar feature of 
an ossified air-bladder being highly characteristic. The paired fins have the 
appearance, superficially at least, of an actinopterygium. There is a short 
blunt and scale-covered lobe around which the fin-rays are attached as a fan! 
There is, however, an internal skeleton, which consists of a single basal piece 
attached to the shoulder-girdle, which is followed by a few axial pieces around 
which the fin-rays are arranged, so that the fin appears to be essentially 
mesorhachic or archipterygial. The pelvic fin in some of the later forms 
{e.g., Latigia) has moved forwards and become attached to the pectoral girdle. 




Fig. 262. — HoloptycMus flemingi, Ang. angular; Clei. cleithrum; D. dentary; I). Sph, 
dermosphenotic : Ext. L. Ext. M. or E. extrascapulars; Fr. frontal; Gti. gular ; I.T. inter- 
temporal; jugal; La. lachrymal; LaL Gu. lateral gulars; Md. mandible; M. Gti. median 
gular ; Mx. niaxhla ; Na. nasal ; Op. opercular ; Pa. parietal ; P. Gu. principal gular ; P.O. 
post-orbital ; P. Op. pre-opercular ; P. Ros. post-rostral ; P. sp. post-splenial ; Qu.J. quadrato- 
jugal ; S. Ang. sur-angular ; 5 . O. supra-orbital ; S. op. sub-opercular; Sp. splenial ; Sq. squam- 
osal (double in HoloptycMus) ; S. T. supra-temporal ; n. external nostril ; P. pineal foramen ; 
X. additional cheek bones in Holoptychius. (After Westoil.) 

just as in the later acanthopterygian teleosts, a case of convergence. Of the 
two dorsal fins the anterior is supported by a bony plate, the posterior by a 
bony structure not unlike that of the pectoral fin. The tail is diphycercal, 
with a small central projecting lobe, and the fin-rays are attached each one 
singly to a dorsal or ventral spine of a vertebra, which is another point of 
convergence with the later teleosts. The vertebral column, apart from the 
spines, is unossified and the notochord is unconstricted. 

The skull, while showing a number of specialisations, is like that of the 
Rhipidistia in having the hinge on the dorsal surface between the parietals 
and frontals. This feature, together with the traces of cosmoid covering 
of the bones and scales, is good evidence of the common ancestry of the 
two orders. While these sheets were going through the press the surprising 
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news arrived of the discovery of a still living species of Cadacaiitli. Only the 
skin has been preserved, but in all the external features this specimen, Laiimena 
cikilitiiuiis, closely resembles Macropoma and Undina. 








rn 


Fig. 263.— Undina penicillata. J, jugal plates. (From Smith Woodward.) 



Fig. 264.— Latimeria elialaiBiiae. A living Coelacanth. The arrow points to the opening of 
. the spiracle. (By courtesy of Dr. J. L. B. Smith.) 


I It was found in 40 fathoms off East London, South Africa, and will be 

described by Dr. J. L. B. Smith in the Transactions of the Royid Society of 
South Africa. Representative examples are Ccelacantkus, Undina (Fig. 263), 
Macropoma, Laugia, etc,, and the living Xa/fOTma (Fig. 264), 
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Siib-elass Dipnoi (Dipnensti Dipnenmones). 

The third order of Choanichthyes, the Dipnoi, still has a few living 
representatives in the '' Lnng-fishes '' — i,e., Ceraiodus, the “ Burnett Salmon '' 
of Queensland, Protopterus of Africa and Lepidosiren of South America. The 
name of the order, given before the structure of the extinct types was fully 
known, refers to the two nostrils which are a feature of the Choanata as a 
whole. A study of the living members throws considerable light on the 
probable anatomy of the soft parts of the extinct forms. Not only do these 
animals breathe by means of gills, like ordinary Fishes, but they have a 
highly-developed apparatus for the respiration of air — a lung or lungs — with 
an arrangement of the circulation co-ordinated with this, such as in other 
groups is indicated only in Polypterus and Amia. They have bony scales and 
dermal fin-rays, but the paired fins, unlike those of any other Fishes, with the 
exception of certain extinct Chondrichthyes and Crossopterygians, are con- 
structed on the biserial type (“ archipterygium,*' see p. 79). 

With some special features of their own the Dipnoi combine characteristics 
in which they resemble now one, now another, of the other groups of fishes, 
together with a few in which they approach the next class of vertebrates to 
be dealt with, viz., the Amphibia and even the higher vertebrates. The 
brain and the heart are quite peculiar : the former in its undivided, or almost 
undivided, mid-brain ; the latter in its partially divided atrium, and spirally- 
twisted conus. The pallium of the cerebral hemispheres in the Dipneumona 
with its layers of nerve-cells has no parallel among the lower Vertebrates. 

The order, of which the first genus and species Dipterus valenciennesi 
(Figs. 265 il, 266) occurs in the Middle Devonian, is as early as any of the bony 
fishes. It was never a large one, but a succession of genera is known wliich 
leads without difficulty to the modern species. A number of characters is 
common to all members of the order. The internal nostril, cosmine covering 
of the bones and scales and the mesorhachic fin show that the Dipnoi 
evolved originally from an ancestor in common with the other Choanichthyes. 
The autostylic jaw suspension and characteristic pattern of the teeth are 
peculiar to the order. During the long history of the group its component 
members, while retaining all the essential anatomical features, show a gradual 
degeneration of certain parts, notably in the bones of the skull and a loss of 
cosmine and an alteration from the normal two dorsal fins and heterocercal 
tail to the almost eel-like body of the latest member, Lepidosiren, with its 
fused dorsal fins, gephyrocercal tail, thread-like paired limbs ahd reduced 
scales (Fig. 267). 

Dipterus valenciennesi, the most primitive form, has a body covered with 
stout cycloid scales covered, as are the bones of the head, with cosmine. The 
archipterygial paired fins are moderately long, there are two small dorsal fins, 
a heterocercal tail with a small epichordal lobe and an anal fin. The skull 
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Fig. 265. — 'A, DipUf us valenciennesi. Middle Devonian; B, Fenilandia macropierus,^ Upper 
Middle Devonian ; C, Fhamrapkuron andersonh Upper Middle Devonian ; D, Scaumenacia curia, 
Upper r3evoman; E, Uronemus lobatus, Low.ef* Carboniferous, (A after Forster-Cooper ; B~E 
after Dollo,) 
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(Fig, 266) is completely roofed in by bones so numerous that their homologies^ 
especially of those in the front region, with the head bones of other fishes are 
difficult to make out. There are no preniaxill^ or maxillae, and the bones 
of the palate are firmly fixed to the neurocranium to produce the autosystylic 
condition. There is a double series of gular bones between the rami of the 
lower jaws. The upper teeth are borne on the vomers and palato-pterygoids, 
the former small, the latter a larger series of tubercles arranged as a pair of 



Fig. 266- — Biptems valenciennesi. a. dorsal ; fe. ventral ; c, lateral views ; d, palate ; 
e, lower jaws. {After Graham- Smith and Westoll.) 

fans. These palatal teeth eventually in later forms fuse into the characteristic 
tooth plates. A single pair of tooth-plates of corresponding pattern are 
carried on the lower jaws by the splenials (Figs. 266, D, £). 

'Diptems shows an interesting feature in the life-history of its individual 
specimens. Originally there were described two species of the genus, D. 
platycephalus and D. valenciennesi, both found preserved in the same horizons. 
The specific differences between the two lay in the fact that D. plaiycephahis 
had a completely bony snout, and the bones of the head and the scales are 
covered by a thick, smooth and finely pitted outer layer of cosmine, which 
hides the underlying pattern of the scales, whereas D. valenciennesi hRs the front 
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part of the snout without bone and the scales lack the outer layer, so tliat tlie 
pattern is clearly visible (Fig. 266, a). It now appears that these af>parently 
different conditions are to be explained as seasonal differences of a single 
species (D. vakmiennesi). At recurring intervals during the life of the fish 
the outer layer of cosmine is resorbed to allow of growth to take place and is 
then redeposited. Specimens have been found in the intermediate condition 
(see T. S. Westoll, loc, ciL, p. 287). This phenomenon is known 'to occur in 
other Choaiiichthyes, and may prove to be a widespread occurrence in the 
class and to have a material effect on our ideas of classiiication. 

Representative genera of Dipnoi are Dipier us (Middle Devonian), Pemi- 
Imidia, Phaneropleuron, Scaumenacia (Upper Devonian), Uronemus (Lower 
Carboniferous), Conchopoma (Lower Permian), Ctemdm, Sagenodm. (Carbon- 
iferous and Permian). Of the living forms Ceratodus is known from the 
Triassic onwards and Protopierus from the Miocene. 

I, Example of the SvB-CLASS—Epiceratodus [Ceratodus, Neoceraiodus) forsieri. 

The Ceratodus or '' Burnett Salmon '' (Fig. 26S) is the largest of the 
Dipnoi, attaining a length sometimes of 4 or 5 feet. It occurs at the present 
day only in the Burnett and Mary Rivers in Queensland, but fossil teeth 
referred to the same or nearly related genera have been found in abundance 
in Paleozoic and Mesozoic beds in Europe, America, the East Indies, Africa, 
and Australia. Ceratodus forsteri lives in still pools in which the water in tlie 
dry season becomes extremely stagnant and overladen with decomposing 
vegetable matter ; and at that season it is only by rising to the surface 
occasionally, and taking air into its lung, that it is enabled to obtain sufficient 
oxygen for purposes of respiration. Its food consists of such small animals 
as live among the water-plants and decaying leaves, and in order to obtain a 
sufficient amount of such food, it swallows relatively large quantities of 
vegetable matter, which passes with little or no alteration through its enteric 
canal. Its movements are for the most part very sluggish, and are chiefly 
effected by the agency of the tail-fin. The paired fins are employed in steering 
and balancing and in the ascending and descending movements : owing to 
their great flexibility they are entirely incapable of supporting the body when 
the fish is removed from the water, but the pectoral fins may be employed 
as props when it lies in a resting condition at the bottom. 

External Characters,' — The body is fish-like with a diphycercal caudal 
fm. The surface is covered with thin, . bony, imbricated cycloid scales, 
very large on the head and trunk, somewhat smaller towards tiie tail end, 
and very much smaller over the fins and the posterior part of the operculuni. 

Tlie limbs have a characteristic., shape,; .being in the form of two pairs of 

^ The fusion of the teeth into a large a.nd'.a small pair of plates in tlie upper jaw and a pair in 
the lower is characteristic of the group from the earliest period. 
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elongated, leaf-like, pointed paddles. The marginal parts of the paired fins 
and the whole extent of the unpaired or caudal fin are supported by a double 


series of slender fibre-like unjointed, partly ossified, dermal rays {canMotrichia) 
which are much more numerous than the endoskeletal rays and which are 

covered by small surface-scales. 
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The mouth is situated on the ventral surface of the head, close? to the 
anterior extremity of the snout. The external nares differ from those of 
other Vertebrates in being situated immediately outside the aperture of the 
mouth, enclosed within the upper lip. A pair of internal nares opens not far 
behind them into the anterior part of the mouth-cavity. At the root of the 
tail is the cloacal aperture with an abdominal pore on either side of it. There 
is an operculum similar to that of the bony fishes, with a single slit-like 
branchial aperture behind it. There are no spiracles. There is a well-marked 
lateral line. 

Endoskeleton. — The spinal column (Fig. 269) is represented by a persistent 
notochord, enclosed in a thick fibrous sheath, together with neural and 
hasmal arches. 



Fig. 269. — ^Ceratodus forsteri. Lateral view of the anterior portion of the skeleton. A 
anterior median investing bone of the roof of the skull ; B, posterior median investing bone ; C, 
inner lateral investing bone ; has. basal cartilage of the pectoral fin ; hr. branchial arches ; imt. 
tooth of lower jaw ; hy. hyoid arch ; ini. interoperculuni ; lam. plate overhanging branchial region ; 

MeckeFs cartilage ; r6, occipital rib ; operculum ; paiatoqiiadrate ; pectoral 

arch ; fhs. ribs ; suh. orb. sub-orbital bones ; sq. so-called squamosal ; supra, sc. post-temporal. 

A series of neural or basidorsal cartilages form the bases of the neural 
arches, and h^mal or basiventral cartilages are similarly related below to a 
series of pleural ribs in the precaudal region, and to a series of haemal arches 
in the caudal. These two sets of basal cartilages are not' precisely, opposit.e 
tliroughout, and regularly alternate for some distance in front. They are., 
embedded in the sheath of the notochord, but no centra are formed, and the.' 
notochord, ' though pressed upon above and below by the series of basal 
cartilages, is not constricted in the usual annular manner. At the posterior 
end it becomes surrounded, by cartilage. ' The neural and hsemal arches are 
ossified ; each is surmounted by a rod.-like neural or hannal spine which forms 
part of a continuous three-jointed ossified.. rod, the proximal segment being 
the spine, and the two others radials..'.. The. pleural ribs are curved bony rods 
extending downwards and somewhat backwards in the body-wall immediately 
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outside the peritoneal membrane, like the pleural ribs of the bony fishes. 
The first pair — the occipital ribs — (Fig. 269, occ. rb.), thicker and straighter 
than the rest, are connected with the skull in its vertebral portion. 

The skull (Figs. 269, 270, and 271) consists of an undivided mass of 
cartilage, devoid of fontanelles, narrowest between the orbits, and broadening 
before and behind ; posteriorly it is prolonged into a plate (lam.) overhanging 
the branchial region. Embedded in the cartilage of the posterior part are a 
pair of small replacing bones which appear to represent the most anterior of 
the spinal elements fused with the skull On the upper surface are two 



ari 


Fig. 270. — Ceratodus forsteri. Dorsal view 
of the skull. A, anterior median investing 
bone ; ari, articular surface for second dn-ray ; 
,n, posterior median investing bone ; C, inner 
lateral investing bone ; lab, labial cartilages ; 
la}n. process projecting over gills ; op. oper- 
culum ; pr, orb, pre-orbital process of chondro- 
cranium ; sb. or. sub-orbital bones; sq. outer 
lateral investing bone. (After Huxley.) 





Fig, 27 1. —Ceratodus forsteri 
Ventral view of the skull, c, occipi- 
tal rib ; d, palatine teeth ; d\ 
vomerine teeth ; na. anterior and 
posterior nares ; P. palatine region 
of palatopterygoid ; P, Sph. para- 
sphenoid ; Pt. pterygoid ; Qu. quad- 
rate region ; Vo. vomer. (From 
Dean, after Giinther.) 


unpaired (T and B) and four paired (C and sq.) investing bones, the homologies 
of all of which are undetermined. Premaxillae, maxillae, and nasals are absent. 
On the ventral surface is a large investing bone (Fig. 271, PSph.) representing 
the ; parasplienoid of the teleosts. In front is a pair of small upper labial 
or nasal cartilages. A palatoquadrate cartilage (Fig. 269, pal.), firmly fixed 
to the side-wall of the cranium, gives attachment to the mandible, so that 
the skull is autostylic ; the quadrate element is distinct in the larva and 
independently developed. In front the palatoquadrate contains a palato- 
pterygoid ossification which forms the support for the large composite tooth 
of the upper jaw. The mandible consists of Meekers cartilage with an angular 
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bone behind, and a large splenial, which bears the tooth, in front. The 
dentarj.' is vestigial. The hyomandibular is only represented by a small 
vestige. Opercular {op.) and interopercular {int) bones support the operculum. 
The hyoid {hy.) and branchial arches {br.) are cartilaginous. Of the latter, 
four are completely developed, and a fifth is represented by a vestige. There 
are no branchial rays, but the branchial arches bear a series of gill-rakers with 
cartilaginous supports. 

The pectoral arch (Fig. 269, pet.) is a stout cartilage with two pairs of 
investing bones, the clavicles on the coracoid, and the cleiihra on the scapular 
regions. The latter are connected with the skull by post- temporals. The 
skeleton of the pectoral fin consists of a stout basal cartilage {has.), an 
elongated, tapering, central axis made up of a number of short cartilaginous 
segments, and two rows of jointed cartilaginous rays extending out on either 


Fig. 272. — Geratodus forsteri. Pelvic arch and skeleton of pelvic fin. (After Giintlicr.) 


side of the a,xis so as to support the middle part of the expanse of the fin. 
The pelvic arch is a single cartilage, . produced forwards into an elongated 
rod-like epipubic process (Fig. 272). The skeleton of the pelvic fin is similar 
to, that of the pectoral. 

Digestive Organs. — The teeth (Fig. 271) are of a remarkable and characteristic 
shape. There are two pairs of large compound teeth of similar character, one 
pair (the palatine, d) on the roof of the mouth (palatopterygoid bone) and the 
other {splenial) on the lower jaw. Each is a curved plate with the convex 
border, which is directed inwards and somewhat backwards, entire; while 
the concave border presents a series of six or seven vertical, ridge-like pro- 
jections or cusps. In addition to these, there are, in front of the palatine 
pair, a pair of much smaller, simple, somewhat chisel-like vomerine teelli (if) 
placed close together and directed vertically., .. In ,, the embryo eacli tooth is 
represented by a number of separate denticles which subsequently coa-lcst:e. 

In the enteric canal ■ the chief feature, of special interest is the -presence, 
throughout the length of the intestine,.,; of a, spiral 'valve similar to that of the 
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Elasmobranchs and '' Ganoids,” The rectum opens into a small cloaca. A 
pair of abdominal pores open just behind this. 

Organs of Respiration. — CeratodrU^ combines aquatic respiration by means 
of gills similar to those of ordinary fishes, with aerial respiration by means of 
a lung. 

There are four pairs of gills, each consisting of a double row of gill- 
filaments supported on the branchial arches. A rudimentary hyoidean gill or 
pseudobranch is present as well. The king (Fig. 273) is an elongated median 
sac connected by a pneumatic duct with a muscular chamber or vestibule 
opening into the oesophagus on its ventral side by a 
slit-like aperture or glottis. The internal surface of 
the lung is sacculated, and a regularly-arranged series 
of blind pouches opens out of the main central cavity. 
This lung of Ceratodus corresponds morphologically to 
the air-bladder of Ganoids and Teleosts, but differs 
from it in its blood-supply and consequently in its 
function, being supplied with blood by a special paired 
pulmonary artery (as is also the case in Polypterus) 
and acting as an important organ of respiration, 
Blood-Vascular System. — Co-ordinated with the 
existence of a lung and distinct pulmonary circulation, 
is a complication in the structure of the heart. The 
sinus venosus is imperfectly divided into two parts, 
and the cavity of the atrium is divided into two by 
an incomplete septum in the form of a ridge. The 
venous blood enters the right-hand division of the 
sinus venosus and passes thence through the right- 
hand division of the atrium to the ventricle ; the 
pulmonary vein, by which the blood is returned from 
the lung, passes through the sinus, and its blood 
reaches the ventricle through the left-hand division of 
the atrium. There are no atrio-ventricular valves 
guarding the opening between the atrium and the ventricle. A contractile 
conus arteriosus is present, and has a remarkable spirally-twisted form ; in its 
interior are four longitudinal rows of valves, one of which is modified to form 
an incomplete longitudinal septum. The channel on the left side of this 
septum, which receives the blood of the pulmonary vein, is in communication 
in front with the first two aortic arches (afferent branchials), that on the 
right with the last two. 

The blood-vessels (Fig. 274) present an arrrangement which is intermediate 
in some respects between that which has been already described as observable 
in the Chondrichthyes and that which will be found to characterise the 



Fig, 273. — Ceratodus 
forsteri. Posterior half of 
the lung with the ventral 
wall slit up so as to 
show the interior. (After 
Giinther.) 
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i\niphibia. The four afferent branchial arteries {aff.) take their origin close 
together, immediately in front of the conus, so that a ventral aorta, can hardly 
be said to exist. Each branchial arch has two efferent branchial arteries. A 
hyoid artery [hy. art.) is connected with the most anterior of these. The eight 
efferent vessels unite in pairs to form four epibranchial arteries {epi). The 



artery ; L aur, left atrium ; 1. hr, v. left brachial vein ; 1. jug. v. left jugular vein ; /. post. car. 
left posterior carotid artery ; L post. card, left cardinal vein ; 1. pul. mi. left pulmonary artery ; 
L sc. V, left subscapular vein ; r. ant. car. right anterior carotid artery ; r. aur. right atrium ; 
r. by. V. right brachial vein r. jug. right jugular vein ; post. car. right posterior carotid ; r. pul, 
art. right 'pulmonary artery; r. sc. v. right subscapular vein; vcftt. ventricle. (After Baldwin 
Spencer.) 

latter unite dorsally to form a main trunk, which combines with the corres- 
ponding trunk of the opposite side to form the median dorsal aorta {d. at). 
lire head is supplied by carotid branches given off from the first epibranchial 
{L post, cary mid f. post, car.) and from the hyoidean arteries (/. ant. car. and 
r. ant car.), and the latter also gives off a lingual artery to the tongue. From 
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the last (fourth) epibranchial artery arises the pulmonary artery [I, pul. art,. 
and f. puL art), carrying blood to the lung. 

There are two precavals or ductus Cuvieri [d. c), as in the Dogfish (p. 189). 
The right is formed by the union of jugular {L jug. v. and r. jug. v), brachial 
{ 1 . br. V. and r. br. v), and subscapular veins {l.sc. v. and r. sc. v). The left 
receives in addition a left cardinal vein [1. post card). A large lateral cutaneous 
vein, running superficially along the side of the body, 
opens into the sub-scapular. 

A large postcaval vein {i. v. c.) brings back the 
greater portion of the blood from the posterior parts 
of the body ; it is situated somewhat to the right of 
the middle line, and opens into the sinus venosus 
between the two hepatic veins. A postcaval occurs in 
the Dipnoi alone amongst fishes, but is universal in 
all the higher classes. Posteriorly the cardinal and 
the post-caval are formed by the bifurcation of a 
median caudal vein; close to its origin each receives 
the efferent renal veins bringing back the blood from the 
kidney. The blood from the pelvic fin is brought back 
by an iliac vein which divides into two branches — 
pelvic and renal portal. The former, running forwards 
and inwards, unites mesially with the corresponding 
vessel of the opposite side to form a median abdominal 
vein — a vessel universal in the Amphibia, and perhaps 
corresponding to the lateral veins of theChondrichthyes ; 
it opens into the sinus venosus. The other branch— 
the renal portal vein — after receiving tributaries from 
the posterior region of the body passes to the corre- 
sponding kidney.^ 

Brain. — ^The whole brain (Fig. 275) is enclosed in 
a tough and thick membrane, which becomes glandular 
in two positions — on the roof of the diacoele, and on that 
of the metaccele. In the former position this glandular 
development of the enclosing membrane, or choroid plexus, passes downwards 
into the diacoele and is developed into a spongy mass which is prolonged 
forwards to the anterior end of the prosencephalon. The prosencephalon 
(^res.) presents two elongated hemispheres, which are completely separated 
except posteriorly, where they are united by a narrow - commissure. The 
contained cavity is divided into two by the prolongation of the choroid plexus 
already referred to. The nervous wall of the hemisphere (^pallmm) is very 

^ How far this arrangement combines Fish-like and Amphibian characters will be best 
understood at a later stage. 



Fig. 275. — Brain of 
Ceratodus lorsteri, dorsal 
view. auditory nerve ,* 

chi. cerebellum ; dia. di- 
encephalon ; fac. facial 
nerve ; glossopharyn- 
geal; medulla oblon- 

gata ; meso. mesence- 
phalon ; oc. oculomotor 
nerve; opt. optic nerve; 
pros, prosencephalon ; rh. 
rhinencephalon (olfactory 
lobe with olfactory tract 
and bulb) ; vg. vagus 
nerve. (Chiefly after 
Sanders.) 
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thill and is incomplete dorsally and internally: basally it forms a massive 
iiibemdmn oljactormm from which the olfactory nerve-fibres are rliaivisl. 
There is a pair of large olfactory lobes (rA.), each with its cavity, and each 
prolonged into an olfactory peduncular tract, which ends in front in an 
olfactory bulb in close apposition with the nasal capsule. 

The pineal body is situated on the summit of a conical meinbraiious cap 
on the roof of the third ventricle. The infundibulum develops a pair of lobi 
iiiferiores. The mesencephalon {meso) is bilobed, but the division is not 
strongly pronounced. The cerebellum [chL) is very small, being little more 
than a transverse bridge of nerve-matter over the anterior end of the fourth 
ventricle. The medulla [eL) is of relatively large size. 

Urinogenital Organs.— The kidneys are short, being confined to the posterior 
portion of the body-cavity, and are firmly attached to the ovaries or testes. 
Each has a thick-walled duct which joins its fellow, the passages, however, 
remaining distinct to near the opening into the urinogenital division of the 
cloaca, when the right opens into the left. 

There are two elongated ovaries (Fig. 276, I ov,, r. ov.), which remain 
distinct throughout. The oviducts (L ovd, and r. ovd,) are a pair of thick- 
walled, greatly convoluted tubes wEich extend along the whole length of the 
body-cavity, into which they open in front {cceL ap,) ; posteriorly they coalesce 
immediately before opening into the cloaca. The testes are long, compressed 
bodies which remain distinct from one another throughout their length. The 
efferent ducts from the testes open into certain of the tubules of the meso- 
nephros, and the sperms are thus enabled to pass out through the mesonephric 
duct. The Mullerian ducts in the male are remarkably well-developed. 

In the early stages of its development (Fig. 277) Ceraiodtis exhibits 
resemblances, on the one hand, to Petromyzon (p. 144), and on the other to 
the next class to be studied — ^the Amphibia. The ova become enclosed, while 
passing down the oviduct, in a gelatinous envelope which swells up con- 
siderably when it comes in contact with the water. At what stage fertilisation 
takes place is not exactly known. Cleavage is complete and unequal, and 
results in the formation of a lens-shaped blastula (^ 4 ) with smaller cells on one 
of the convex surfaces (the future dorsal), and larger on the other (the future 
ventral). A blastopore {bL p.) first appears on the dorsal surface as a short 
transverse slit, which, grows into a semicircle (B) or a horse-shoe. The free 
ends of this grow in towards one another and unite to enclose an irregularly 
circular or elliptical space filled in by a mass of large cells — the yolk-plug (C, 
yk, pL), Soon, however, this wide aperture becomes narrowed to a small 
longitudinal slit, the lips of the anterior part of which then unite, only the 
most posterior part remaining open (B) and subsequently giving rise to the 
anus. A narrow medullary groove (B, Up. sut.) appears along the dorsal 
surface, and' a pair .of medullary iolds are seen at the sides of the blastopore 
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Fig. 276.--“Ceratodus forsteri. lieproductive organs of female; the inner surface of the 
right and the outer surface of the left ovary shown, cost, ap. ccelomic aperture of oviduct ; Uik 
portion of the liver ; I, ov, left ovary ; I, ov\ its posterior termination ; 1 . ovd. left oviduct ; 
r. Of. right ovary ; r. ovd. right oviduct; r . its posterior termination. (After Gunther.) 
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(/;) and are coalescent in front of it. From the medullary folds and the 
}'roo\'e between them the neurocoele, and subsequently the entire nervous 
system, are developed as in Craniata in general (see pp. 95 sqq.). The portion 
of the blastoderm destined to give rise to the embryo becomes to a slight 
extent folded off from the rest, which forms an ill-defined rounded mass, or 
yolk-sac, to be subsequently absorbed as development proceeds. 



Fig. 277.“‘~-Ceratodus lorsteri. Stages in the development. A, iens-shapecl blastula; B, 
stage with semicircular blastopore {bl. p.) ; C, later stages in which tlie blastopore {bL p,) has 
taken the form of a ring-like groove enclosing the yolk-plug {ylk. pL) ; D, stage in which the 
narrow medullary groove {Up, sut.) has appeared with the rudiment of the medullary folds {med ,} ; 
E, stage in which the medullary folds {med,) have become well developed ; F, later stage with 
wel]-f».>rmed head with tw^o visceral arches (vise.) and rudiments of eye {eye) and ear {and.) ; pron. 
mesonephros. (After Semon.) 

2. Distinctive Characters and Classification. 

. The Dipnoi are Pisces in which the notochord is persistent, there are no 
vertebral centra, and the primary cranium persists with little ossification, but 
lias ..added to it a number of investing bones. The skull is .autostylic, the 
lower jaw , articulating with a palatoquadrate process which is immovably 
fixed to , each side of the skull . There are four to six cartilaginous branchial 
arches. The dermal fin-rays are slender more or less ossified fibres, and are 
supported by numerous cartilaginous or ossified pterygiophores. The caudal 
fin is diphycercal. The paired finS' are of the character of archipterygia/' 
The pectoral arch is a single cartilage with a pair of superficial investing bones 
on each side. The pelvic arch, is: -well-developed and cartilaginous. There 
are gills attached to the branchial arches, and in addition a single or double 
lung opening into the oesophagus "by a'- ventral aperture. The gills are covered 
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over by an operculum. There is a dermal skeleton in the form of overlappin<>- 
cycloid scales. There is a distinct cloaca. The intestine contains a spiral 
valve. The atrium and the sinus venosus are each imperfectly divided'^ into 
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two parts. There is a contractile conus 
arteriosus, which has a spirally-twisted forint 
and is partly or completely divided internally 
by a longitudinal septum. The afferent 
branchial vessels take their origin close 
together immediately in front of the conus. 
A pulmonary artery is given off from the 
afferent branchial system on either side ; a 
pulmonary vein opens into the left, division 
of the auricle. The optic nerves form . ,a ' 

. chiasma. The oviducts open anteriorly into 
the coelome. The ova are of moderate size ; 
segmentation is entire. 

The recent Bipnoi are classified as' 
follows : — 

Order i, — Monopneumona. 

Dipnoi in which the lung is single, and 
the lateral jointed rays of the ''archiptery- ' 
gium ” are well developed. 

This order comprises only the Australian. 

Ceratodtis (Fig. 268). 

Order 2. — Dipneumona. , 

Dipnoi in which .the lung is double, 
and the lateral rays of the archiptery- 
gium '' are vestigial or absent. 

This order includes Protoptems (Fig. 278.) . 

, of Tropical Africa, and Lepidosirm of South 
America (Fig, 267). 

General . Remarks. , 

The three, genera of living Dipnoi are 
, closely allied, . in , all the most essential 
features of their structure, and it wiU only be necessary now to mention the 
principal points in which Protopterus aiid Lepidosiren di&ei from Ceratodus. 

. The limbs (Fig. 278) are long and very narrow, and the limb-skeleton is 
correspondingly modified, consisting of a slender, jointed axis without, or 
with only vestiges of, the lateral rows of rays. A blind dorsal diverticulum of 
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the cloaca, derived developmentally from the iirinogenital siims, is present, 
and perhaps corresponds to the sperm-sacs of the Clioiidrichtliyes. Ilicre a.re 
two lungs, the anterior portions of which are united to form a median <;liaiiibcr, 
to which the presence of numerous trabeculse gives a spong}^ character. There 
are fi,ve (or six) reduced rod-like branchial arches, of which tlic last tliree bear 
the internal gills ; in addition there is a series of external gills in the larva, 
vestiges of which persist in the adult Proiopierus (Fig. 279, ii). In the males 
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Fig. 279.— 'Protopteras. Skull, shoulder-girdle, and skeleton of fore-limb. /1A\ spleiiial * 
/IF, pre-orbital process; a and b (on lower jaw), and S,L. teeth; d, basal cartilage of pectorai 
fill ; B, ligamentous band connecting the mandible with' the hyoid ; co, ligamentous band connect- 
ing the dorsal end of the pectoral arch with the skull ; D, angular ; FP, frontoparietal ; Hi, 
■membranous fenestra perforated by the foramen for the optic nerve (//) ; Hy. hyoid ; K, exteriiai 
gills ; Kn, I{n\ cartilage of the pectoral arch ; KE, occipital rib ; LK and AfiC, investing bones 
of the pectoral arch ; NK, olfactory capsule ; 06, auditory capsule ; Occ. supra-occipitai ; Op. 
and OpK rudimentary opercular bones ; PQ. palatoquadrate ; Psp. Psp^. spinous processes of the 
anterior vertebrae ; SB. supra-ethmoid. bone ; SK, roofing investing bones ; 7>. palatoquadrate 
cartilage; IFIF'b anterior vertebrae coalescent with the skull; I — V, branchial arches (that 
marked J is forked and the anterior bar may represent the first, in which case there are six branchial 
arches) ; J, 2, 3, segments of axis of pectoral fm ; *, vestigial lateral rays of pectorai fin. (From, 
Wiedersheini.) 


at Lepidosiren, vascular filaments, which may be accessory respiratory organs, 
are developed on the paired fins during the breeding season. The conus 
arteriosus is completely divided by a longitudinal septum. The pulmonary 
artery is given off from the point of union of the epibranchial arteries into a 
single lateral trunk. In Protopterus th&xo. is usually a single abdominal pore 
opening on the dorsal wall of the cloaca ; this leads into a cavity into which 
the true abdominal pores, which are very minute, lead. In Lepidosiren 
abdominal pores are absent. 

The brain in both Lepidosiren and Proiopierus, as well as in Ceratodus, 
differs from that of fishes in general, and resembles that of Amphibia 
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in the' presence of long and relatively narrow cerebral liemisplieres* 
In the two former these have a pallium or nervous roof with a 
stratified layer of nerve-cells. In all the Dipnoi the part of the hemisphere 
(olfactory lobe and tuberculum) from which the olfactory nerve-fibres pass to 
the bulbus olfactorius is of relatively large size, but smaller in Protopterus and 
Lepidosiren. In Protopterus and Lepidosiren the olfactory tract is not dis- 
tinguishable, bulbus and lobus being in immediate apposition instead of being 
widely separated as they are in Ceratodtis. In both these genera the dorsal 
part of the mid-brain is undivided. In both genera the kidneys are relatively 
more elongated than in Ceratodus ; in Protopterus the posterior portions are 
fused together; in Lepidosiren they remain separate throughout. In both 
genera the elongated testes are distinguishable into two regions — an anterior 
longer, sperm-producing part, and a posterior shorter part which serves as a 
duct and a vesicula seminalis. In Lepidosiren about six vasa efferentia arise 
from this posterior region and enter the Malpighian capsules of the meso- 
nephros : in Protopterus there is only a single vas efferens. The ducts of the 
two kidneys open by a single aperture [Protopterus) or two separate apertures 
on the summit of a urinogenital papilla into the cloaca at the base of the 
cloacal csecum referred to above. Many of the cellular elements, such as the 
blood-corpuscles, are of comparatively large size. There is holoblastic, but 
unequal, segmentation, as in Ceratodus, followed by a true invagination. A 
pair of medullary folds are developed, and between them is formed a median 
solid ectodermal keel in which a neurocoele only appears subsequently. The 
larva has weU-developed external gills. 

CLASS AMPHIBIA. 

The Amphibia, the first vertebrates to become adapted to life on land, 
may be distinguished from the choanate fishes, their predecessors, by their 
pentadactyle limbs, by the absence of fin-rays in the unpaired fins when these 
are present and by the presence of a middle ear (see page 327). 

The class includes the frogs and toads, newts and salamanders, the w^orm- 
like Apoda and a number of extinct orders which are for convenience grouped 
together as the Stegocephalia. 

Typically the amphibia breathe by means of external gills in the larval 
stage and by lungs when adult, but the gills are retained by the adults of some 
Urodeles, and the skin, which is usually naked, may play an important 
part in assisting respiration. Some modern amphibia, in fact, have lost both 
gills and lungs, and depend entirely for respiration on the skin and bucco- 
pharyngeal cavity. 

The skull is autosystylic (page 73), and the free hyomandibula has been 
, /converted Into.:. a auris, which lies in the upper part of the spiracle 

between the inner ear and the tympanic membrane stretched on the outer 
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part of the skull. In all but a few of the early forms there i. an n,.. ■ • .. 

side of the ear capsule, the fenestra ovalis, through which ‘ ^ 

conveys sound-vibrations to the inner ear. ' columella auris 

A number of points should be noted with regard to the i i , 
skull has become movably attached to the vertebral column bv metn r' • 1^“" 
one, or two, condyles; an interclavicle soon became added 
girdle of the early forms to brace the two halves togefot an ft i 
became attached to the vertebral column, typically by a singk eaeraWerrtm 
In all modern forms there are only ten intracranial nerves but 
Stegocephalia had twelve. ' Aome of the 



Fig. 2 So. — Eana temporaria. (From Mivart.) 


I. Example of the Class.^ The .Common Fhog {Ruhu 
temporaria), or the Edible Frog (Rana emdenta). 

Rana temporaria is the common British species of Frog, found in nondc 1 
damp situations all over the country, and occurring also in AmTrS! 
R. esculenta is the large green edible Frog found on the continent of Euronc i 
occasionally m England ; R. pipiens is the commonest North American 
of the genus. Other species of the same genus occur in all parts of the wArU 
except New Zealand, the southern part of South America, and the : ™ 
oceanic islands. ’ ' 

‘ It has long been the custom to use the frog as an elementary type in the shirirr / 

morphology, largely because of its abundance and cheapness, and becaus.' r.f u ^ / 'vertebrate 
stration of many points of its internal anatomy, which are easily displayed bv mer.'fn''''''*" 
l^y cavity. 1 he student, however, must realise that the Anura are very soedi W,? 

Ihe skull 1.S greatly modified by the reduction of several elements and th^. iiu 

Sftion "’^lifted to jumping, and is far removed tom a t^iLf vSteSe 
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External Characters,— The irimk is short and stout, and is coiitiniieci 
witlioiit the intermediation of a neck, into the broad, depressed head. There 
is no trace of a tail, the anus being terminal. The mouth also is terminal, and 
is characterised by its extraordinary width, the gape extending considerably 
behind the eye. On the dorsal surface of the snout are the small nostrih ; 
the are large and prominent, and each is provided with an upper eyelid in 
the form of a thick fold of skin ; and a nictitating membrane, a much thinner fold, 
which arises from the lower margin of the eye and can be drawn up over it. 
Close behind the eye is a circular area of tensely-stretched skin, the tympanic 
membrane, a structure not met with in any fish : as we shall see, it is an 
accessory part of the auditory organ. There is no trace of branchial 
apertures. 

The back has a peculiar bend or hump, in the sitting posture, marking the 
position of the sacral vertebra. The limbs are of very unequal size. The 
fore4imbs are short, and each consists of an tipper arm, which, in the ordinary 
position, is directed backwards and downwards from the shoulder- joint ; a 
fore-arm, directed downwards and forwards from the elbow; and a hand, 
ending in four short, tapering digits, directed forwards. The hind-limb is of 
great size; in the usual squatting posture the thigh is directed downwards, 
outwards, and forwards from the thigh-joint, the shank inwards, backwards, 
and upwards from the knee. The foot consists of two parts : a tarsal region 
directed downwards from the heel-joint, and five long, slender digits united by 
thin folds of skin or webs. Thus the limbs are placed in such a way that the 
elbow and knee face one another, and the first digit — that of the hand 
representing the index-finger, that of the foot, the hallux or great toe — ^is 
turned inwards or towards the median plane of the body. 

The skin is greyish-brown in R, temporaria, greenish in R, esculenta, and is 
mottled, in both species, with dark brown or black ; in R, temporaria there is a 
large black patch over the tympanic region. Sexual differences occur in both 
species ; in R, temporaria there is a large, black, glandular swelling on the inner 
side of the hand of the male, and in R, esculenta the male has, at each angle 
of the mouth, a loose fold of skin, the vocal sac, which can be inflated from the 
mouth into a globular formf' The skin is soft and slimy owing to the secretion 
of mucous glands ; there is no trace of exoskeleton. 

EndoskeletoB— The vertebral column (Fig. 281) is remarkable for its extreme 
sliortness ; it consists of only nine vertebrae (V* 1— V. 9), the last followed by a 
slender, bony rod, the urosiyle (U. ST.). The second to the seventh vertebne 
' have similar characters. The centrum (B, cn.) is somewhat depressed and has a 
concave anterior and a convex posterior face— a form known as proccelous. 
Each lialf of the neural arch consists of two parts : a pillar-hke [dp,) 

springing from the centrum and extending' vertically upwards,, and a flat, 
nearly horizontal lamina {Im), forming, with its fellow,,,the roof of the neural 
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Fig. 28 1. — Rana teEiporaria. A, the skeleton from the dorsal aspect; the left half of the 
slioiilder-girdle and the left fore- and hind-limbs are removed., as also are the investing bone on 
the left side of the skull. Cartilaginous parts dotted. Names of replacing hones in thick, those 
of investing bones in italic capitals, other references in small italics, a, c, hy. anterior cornu of 
hyoid; acetabulum ; AST. astragalus ; 6. 4y, basi-hyal ; C. calcar; CAL. cale.aneum ; EX. 
OC. cxoccipitai ; FE. femur; fon. fon\ fontanelles; F/f. PA. fronto-parietal; HU. humerus; 
Hi. ilium ; MX. maxilla ; olf. cp. olfactory capsule ; ot. pr. otic process ; p. c. kv. posterior cornu 
of hyoid; PilfAh preniaxilla ; PR. OT, pro-otic ; quadrato-jugal ; RA.UL. radio-ulna ; 

SP.ETH. sphenethmoid ; SQ. paraqiiadrate ; . ,S.SCK supra-scapula ; shs. .suspensorium ; TI.PI. 
tibio-fibola ; tr. pr. transverse process ; UST. urostyle ; V.l, cervical Amrte bra ; V,9, sacral verte- 
bra ; ro. vomer; !I — K, digits of hand :the prepollex, a sesamoid Iwme ; i— F, digits of 
hinci foot. Ih the fourth vertebra, anterior face. a. iyg, anterior zygapopliysis ; cn, centrum; 
im, lamina; n. sp. neural spine; pd. pedicle; ir. pr. transverse process. (After Jlowcs, slightly 
altered.) 
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canal When the vertebras are in position, wide gaps are left between successive 
pedicles ; these are the intervertehral foramina, and serve for the transmission 
of the spinal nerves. The zygapophyses {a, zyg,) or yoking processes are far 
better developed than in any fish; they spring from the junction of' pedicle 
and lamina, the anterior zygapophysis having a distinct articular facet on its 
dorsal, the posterior on its ventral surface. Thus when the vertebrae are in 
position the posterior zygapophyses of each overlap the anterior zygapophyses 
of its immediate successor. Laterally the neural arch gives off on each side 
a large outstanding transverse process [tr, pr.) ; its crown is produced into a 
very small and inconspicuous neural spine {n, sp). 

The first or cervical vertebra (V. 1 ) has a very small centrum and no transverse 
processes. There are no anterior zygapophyses, but at the junction of centrum 
and arch occurs on each side a large oval concave facet for articulation with 
one of the condyles of the skull [vide infra). The eighth vertebra has a bicon- 
cave centrum ; that of the ninth or sacral vertebra (V. 9 ) is convex in front and 
presents posteriorly a double convexity articularing with a double concavity 
on the anterior end of the urostyle. The latter (U. ST.) is formed by the 
ossification of the perichordal tube (see p. 69), which, in this region of the 
vertebral column, does not become segmented into vertebrae. 

The skull (Figs. 281 and 282) consists of a narrow brain-case, produced 
behind into great outstanding auditory capsules, and in front into large olfactory 
capsules. The whole of the bones of the upper jaw are immovably fixed to the 
cranium, so that the only free parts are the lower jaw and a small plate of mingled 
bone and cartilage, the hyoid apparatus, which lies in the floor of the mouth 
and is the sole representative in the skull of the entire hyobranchial or gill- 
bearing .skeleton of fishes. 

As in the Trout, a number of investing bones can be removed from the skull 
without injury to the underlying chondrocranium. The latter, however, is 
not, as in the Trout, the primary cranium alone, but, as in the Dipnoi, the 
primary cranium plus the palatoquadrate or primary upper jaw. The cranium 
in the strict sense includes the brain-case and the auditory and olfactory 
capsules : the palatoquadrate (pal. qu.) is not a solid mass fused throughout 
its length with the cranium, as in the Dipnoi, but is a slender rod attached to the 
cranium at either end, but free in the middle. It is divisible into three regions : 
a posterior quadrate-region or suspensorium (sus.), an inte,rmediate pterygoid 
region, and an anterior palatine region. The suspensorium extends backwards, 
outwards, and downwards from, the auditory region of the cranium, to which it 
is immovably united by its forked proximal end, one branch of the fork— the 
otk process (Fig, 282, pr.) — ^being fused with the. auditory capsule, the other — 
ihB pedicU {pei.)—miii the trabecular '' re^on i.mmediately anteiior to the 
auditory capsule. Ventrally the suspensorium furnishes an articular facet 
for the mandible, and is connected' with the delicate rod-like pterygoid region ; 
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iiiir passes forwards and joins the palatine region, which is a transverse bar 
fused at its inner end with the olfactory capsule. 

The occipital region of the cranium contains only two bones : the 
exoccipitals (EX. OC.), which lie one on each side of the foramen magnum {/or. 
mag.) and meet above and below it : there is no trace of supra- or basi-occipital. 
Below the foramen magnum are a pair of oval projections, the occipiial condyles 
(oc. cn.), furnished by the exoccipitals and articulating with the cervical 
vertebra. 

Each auditory capsule is ossified by a single bone, the pw-otic (PR. OT.) ; 
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Fig. 282. — Kana temporaria. The skull. A, from beneath, with the investing bones removed 
on tlic right side (left of figure) ; B, from the left side, with mandible and hyoid ; C, Iruiu behind, 
the invc^sting bones removed at sus. a. c. hy, anterior cornu of hyoid ; aii(L cp, auditory capynle ; 
6. M». body of hyoid ; COL. columella ; jDiVT. dentary ; EX.OC. exoccipital ; for, mag. ionimm 
magnum; /. ov. fenestra ovaiis ; FR.PA. fronto-parietal; M.MCK. mento-meckelian ; MX. 
maxilla ; NA. nasal ; Nv, a, optic foramen ; Nv, 5, 7, foramen for fifth and seventh iierve.s ; Xv. 
9, JO, foramina for ninth and tenth nerves ; oc. cn, occipital condyle ; 0//. cp. olfactory capsule ; 
hi. pY. otic process ; PAL. palatine ; pal. m. palato-quadrate ; PA.SPH. parasphenoid*^ ; p. c. hy. 
posterior cornu of hyoid ; fed, pedicle ; PMX. premaxilla ; PR.OT. pro-otic ; PTG, pterygoid ; 
QU.JU. quadrato-jugal ; SP.EXH. sphenethmoid ; SQ, paraquadrate ; spp, stapes; sus. {quad.) 
siispensorium (quadrate)-; VO. vomer. (After Howes, slightly altered.) A minute investing 
bone, the septo-maxillafy , which is present above the maxilla, close to the nostril, is not here 
represented, 

there are no other ossifications of the auditory region (p. 313). In the adult the 
pro-otic fuses with the exoccipital : it presents on its outer surface, behind the 
otic process of the suspensorium, a small aperture, the fenestra ovaiis, closed in 
the entire animal by membrane, and, when the latter is removed, leading into 
the cavity of the auditory capsule, containing the membranous labyrinth. 

In front of the auditory capsules a considerable part of the cranial wall is 
formed of cartilage, and presents above a single large and a pair of small 
fontanelles (Fig. 281, fan., fan.'), but anteriorly it is ossified by the sphenethmoid, 
or girdle-hone (SP. ETH.), a short bony tube divided by a transverse partition 
into an anterior compartment which lodges the hinder ends of the olfactory 
sacs, and a posterior compartment which contains the olfactory bulbs. The 
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anterior compartment is again divided by a vertical partition which separates 
the olfactory sacs from one another, and the transverse partition is perforated 
for the olfactory nerves. This very peculiar and characteristic bone may be 
taken to represent meso- and ecto-ethmoids and pre- and orbito-sphenoids all 
united together. 

The olfactory capsules (Figs. 282, 283, olf. cp) have a delicate cartilaginous 
roof and floor produced into irregular processes which help to support the 
olfactory sac. They are separated from one another by a vertical plate of 
cartilage, continuous behind with the girdle-bone and representing the unossified 
part of the mesethmoid ; and the anterior wall of each is produced into a little 
curved, rod-like rhinal process. The whole of the primary palatoquadrate arch 
is unossified. 

To this ■ partly ossified chondrocranium the usual investing bones are 
applied above and below. Covering the roof of the brain-case is a single pair 
of bones, the fronto-parietals [FR. PA,), each formed by the fusion of a frontal 
and a parietal, distinct in the young Frog. Over the olfactory capsules are 
paired triangular nasals [NA.), and applied to their ventral surfaces small 
paired vomers (FO,). On the ventral surface of the skull is a large T-shaped 
parasphenoid {PA, SPH.), its stem underlying the basis cranii, while its two 
arms extend outwards beneath the auditory capsules. 

In the Trout, it will be remembered, the palatine and pterygoid are replacing 
bones, formed as ossifications of the palatoquadrate cartilage. In the Frog this 
cartilage is, as we have seen, unossified, but to its ventral face two investing 
bones are applied, a small lodAike palatine (PAL,), and a three-rdiYed pterygoid 
{PTG) having an anterior arm extending forwards to the palatine, an inner 
arm applied to the pedicle of the suspensorium, and an outer arm extending 
along the whole inner face of the suspensorium. It will thus be seen that bones 
originally preformed in cartilage may give place to investing bones, developed 
in corresponding situations, but altogether independent of the cartilage, the 
latter remaining unossified. 

The suspensorium, as we have seen, is strengthened on its inner face by the 
outer arm of the pterygoid ; externally it is similarly supported by a hammer- 
shaped investing bone, the squamosal {SQ), The upper jaw is formed by three 
investing bones, the small premaxilla {PMX,) in front, then the long, narrow 
maxilla [MX.), and finally the short quadratojugal {QU, JU.), which is connected 
posteriorly with the quadrate. 

The mandible contains a persistent Meckel's cartilage, as a sort of core, 
outside which are formed two bones : a long angulo-splenial on its inner face, 
and a short dentary (DiVr.) on the outer face of its distal half. The actual 
distal end of MeckeFs cartilage is ossified as a small replacing bone, the wm/o- 
(M. MCK,), not represented in fishes. 

The hyoid apparatus consists of a shield-shaped plate of cartilage, the 
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body of the hyoid {h. hy.), produced at its anterior angles into slender rods, the 
anterior cornua {a, c. hy,), which curve upwards and are fused with the auditory 
capsules, and at its posterior angles into partly ossified rods, the posterior 
cornua [p. c, hy,), which extend baclOTards, embracing the glottis. 

Two other cranial structures remain to be noticed. External to the para- 
quadrate is a ring of cartilage, the anmilus iympanicus (Fig. 295, an. tymp.), 
which supports the tympanic membrane as the frame of a tambourine supports 
the parchment. Inserted into the fenestra ovalis is a nodule of cartilage, the 
stapes {sip.), to which is attached the inner end of a small hammer-shaped 
structure, the columella (COL.), the handle of which is ossified, while its carti- 
laginous head, or extru-columella, is fixed to the inner surface of the tympanic 
membrane. 

The comparison of the Frog's skull with those of Fishes is facilitated by a 
study of its development. In the 
tadpole or larval Frog there is a 
cartilaginous cranium (Fig. 283) con- 
nected on each side with a stout 
inverted arch, like the subocular arch 
of the Lamprey or the palatoquadrate 
of Chimaera or Ceratodus, and, like 
them, developed from the dorsal region 
of the mandibular arch. The quadrate 
region [qti.) of this primary upper jaw 
is well in front of the eye, the axis of 
the suspensorium being inclined for- 
wards and the mandible very short, in 
correspondence with the small size of 
the tadpole's mouth. The quadrate 
is fused by its pedicle with the trabecular region, the otic process {ot. pr.) which 
unites it with the auditory capsule being formed later. Behind the suspen- 
sorium are distinct hyoid {c. hy.) and branchial {br. i — 4) arches supporting 
the gills by which the tadpole breathes. As development goes on, the axis 
of the suspensorium is rotated backwards, producing the wide gape of the adult, 
and the stout palatopterygoid region of the subocular arch [p>aL ptg.) gradually 
assumes the slender proportions it has in the adult. The greater part of the 
hyoid arch gives rise to the anterior cornua of the adult hyoid-apparatus, the 
body of which is formed from the basi-hyal and basi-branchials, and its posterior 
cornua probably from the fourth branchial arch. The columella is developed 
mdependently, but may perhaps represent a pharyngo-hyal or dorsal segment of 
the hyoid arch. The stapes is a detached portion of the outer wall of the auditory 
capsule. Thus, with the assumption of purely aerial respiration, the complex 
branchial skeleton is reduced to a simple structure for the support of the tongue. 



Fig. 2 S3. — Skull of Tadpole, m. cp. audi- 
tor}’ capsule ; br. i — 4, branchial arches ; 
c. hy. ceratohyal; col. columella; mck. 
Meckel's cartilage ; olf. cp. olfactory capsule ; 
opt. for. optic foramen; or. pr. orbital pro- 
cess of suspensorium ; ot. pr. otic process ; 
pal. pig. palato-pterygoid bar ; qii.. quadrate ; 
stp. stapes. (After Marshall, slightly altered.) 
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The shoulder-girdle has essentially the structure already described (p. 79) in 
general terms as characteristic of the pentadactyle Craniata. The scapula 



Fig. 284. — Eana esculeata. The shoulder-girdle from the ventral aspect. Cartilage dotted. 
Co. coracoid ; epicoracoid ; CL clavicle ; Ep. omosternum ; G. glenoid cavity ; Fe. fenestra 
between clavicle and coracoid ; KC. cartilage separating scapula and clavicle ; Kn. xiphisternum ; 
m. junction of epicoracoids ; S. scapula; St. sternum. (From Wiedersheim's Comparative 
Anatomy.) 

(Fig. 284, S., Fig. 285, scp.) is ossified, and is connected by its dorsal edge with a 
suprascapula (Fig. 281, S. SCP., Fig. 285, s. scp.) formed partly of bone, partly 
of calcified cartilage, and developed from the dorsal region of the embryonic 



Fig . 2 85 . — Rana. D iagrammat ic 
transverse section through the 
shoulder-girdle, cor. coracoid ; ep. cor. 
epicoracoid ; gJ. glenoid cavity ; hu. 
humerus ; scp. scapula ; s. scp. supra- 
scapula ; V. 3, third vertebra. (From 
Parker's Practical Zoology.) 



Fig. 286. — Rana esculenta. Pelvic 
girdle from the right side. G. aceta- 
bulum ; II. P. ilium ; Is. ischium ; 
Kn. pubis. (From Wiedersheim’s 
Comparative Anatomy.) 


shoulder-girdle. The coracoid {Fig. 284, Co., Fig. 285, cor.) is also ossified, but 
the procoracoid is represented by a bar of cartilage having an investing bone, 
the clavicle {Cl.), closely applied to it. The suprascapula overlaps the anterior 
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vertebrse ; the coracoid and procoracoid are connected ventrally by a cartilage, 
the epicoracoid (Fig. 284, Co.^, Fig. 285, ep. cor.), which is in close contact with 
its fellow of the opposite side in the middle ventral line, so that the entire 
shoulder-girdle (Fig. 285), like that of the Dogfish, forms a single inverted 
arch. 

Passing forwards from the anterior ends of the united epicoracoids is a 
rod of bone, the omosternum (Fig. 284, Ep.), tipped by a rounded plate of 
cartilage, and passing backwards from their posterior ends is a similar but larger 
bony rod, the sternum {St.), also tipped by a cartilaginous plate, to which the 
name xiphistermmi (Kn.) is applied. These two structures are the first indica- 
tion of a sternum we have yet met with, with the possible exception of the 
median ventral element of the shoulder-girdle of Heptranchias. The omoster- 
num is developed as paired forward extensions of the epicoracoids which 
undergo fusion : the sternum and xiphisternum arise as paired rods lying 
posterior to the epicoracoids, and subsequently uniting with one another. 
This sternal apparatus of the Frog (and of the Amphibia in general) differs 
developmentally from the structures in the higher Vertebrates to which the 
same name is applied — the latter being formed from separated-off portions of 
embryonic ribs {costal sternum). 

The fore-limbs deviate from the typical structure (p. 80) chiefly in the 
fusion of the radius and ulna into a single radio-ulna (Fig. 281, RA. UL.), and 
in the presence of only four complete digits with a vestigial one on the radial 
side. The last represents a sesamoid bone, and the complete digits are 
the second to the fifth of the t5q)ical hand. Six carpals only are present, 
the third, fourth, and fifth digits articulating with a single bone which has 
apparently risen by the fusion of the third, fourth, and fifth distalia and of at 
least one centrale. 

The pelvic girdle (Fig. 286) is very peculiarly modified; it resembles in 
form a Bird’s “ merrythought,” consisting of two long, curved bars articulating 
in front with the transverse processes of the sacral vertebra (Fig. 281) and 
uniting posteriorly in an irregular vertical disc of mingled bone and cartilage 
which bears on each side a deep, hemispherical acetabulum {G.) for the articula- 
tion of the thigh-bone. The curved rods are the ilia {II., P.) ; they expand 
posteriorly and unite with one another in the median plane to form the dorsal 
portion of the disc and about one-half of the acetabulum. The posterior 
portions of the disc and acetabulum are furnished by the ischia {Is.), fused 
with one another in the sagittal plane, their ventral portions by the similarly 
united pubes {Kn.). The ilium and ischium are formed of true bone, the pubis 
of calcified cartilage ; the union of the elements in the median plane is called 
the symphysis. In the larva the ilium is vertical, but during development it 
becomes lengthened and at the same time rotated backwards, thus bringing the 
articulation of the hind-limbs as far back as possible. 
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In the hind-limb the tibia and fibula are fused to form a single tihio-fibula 
(Fig. 281, TI. FL). and the two bones in the proximal row of the tarsus— the 
tibiale or astragalus (AST.) and the fibnlare or calcaneum (CAL.) — are greatly 
elongated and provide the leg with an additional segment. There are three 
tarsals in the distal row, one of which appears to represent the centrale, another 
the first distale, and the third the fused second and third distalia. There are 
five well-developed digits, and on the tibial side of the first is a spur-like 
structure or calcar (c,), formed of three bones, a metatarsal and two phalanges : 
such an additional digit is called a pre-hallux. 

All the long bones of the limbs consist of the shaft, formed of true bone and 
of extremities of calcified cartilage. The distinction is a very obvious one, 
both in the freshly-prepared and in the dried skeleton. 

The muscular system has undergone great modifications in correspondence 
with the complex movements perfornied by the limbs. The dorsal muscles 
of the trunk are no longer divisible into myomeres, but take the form of 
longitudinal or oblique bands {extensor es dorsi, etc.), lying partly above the 
vertebrae, partly between the transverse processes, partly between the ilia and 
the urostyle. The ventral muscles are differentiated into a paired median 
band, the rectus abdominis (Fig. 287, ret. ahd.), with longitudinal fibres, and a 
double layer of oblique fibres — obliquus externus {obL ext.) and internus {obi. 

— extending from the vertebral column to the recti. Both the extensor 
dorsi and the rectus abdominis are traversed at intervals by transverse bands 
of fibrous tissue, the inscriptiones tendinece {ins. ten.), but the segments thus 
formed do not correspond with the embryonic myomeres. The right and left 
recti are united by a longitudinal band of tendon, the linea alba { 1 . alb.). 

The muscles of the limbs are numerous and complex, each segment having 
its own set of muscles by which the various movements of which it is capable 
are performed. There are muscles passing from the trunk to the limb-girdles ; 
from the trunk or the limb-girdles to the humerus and femur; from the 
humerus and femur to the radio-ulna and tibio-fibula ; from the fore-arm or 
shank to the digits; and from one segment of a digit to another. For the 
most part the limb-muscles are elongated and more or less spindle-shaped, 
presenting a muscular portion or belly which passes at either end into a tendon 
of strong fibrous tissue serving to fix the muscle to the bones upon which it 
acts. The relatively fixed end of a muscle is called its origin, the relatively 
movable end its insertion, e.g. in the gastrocnemius muscle of the calf of the leg 
(gS 25 r.) the proximal end attached to the femur is the origin, the distal end 
attached to the foot the insertion. According to their action, muscles are 
divided into hmA, zxidi extensors which straighten, one part upon 
another ; towards, docii abductors which draw away from, 

the middle line ; which raise, dJidi depressors which lower, a part, such 

as the lower jaw. The names of the muscles may have reference to their 
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position, e.g. pectomlis {pet), the principal muscle of the chest ; or to their 
form, e.g. biceps, the two-headed muscle; or to their action, e.g. flexor tarsi ; 
or to their origin and insertion, e.g. coracohitmeralis. 



Fig. 287. — Eana esculenta. The muscles from the ventral aspect. On the left side (right of 
figure) many of the superficial muscles have been cut and refected to show the deep layer, add, 
brev, adductor brevis; add. long, adductor iongus; add. mag. adductor magnus ; deltoid ; 
ext. cr. extensor cruris ; ext, trs. extensor tarsi ; FE. femur ; gn. hy. genio-hyoid ; gstr. gastro- 
cnemius ; hy, gl. hyoglossus ; ins, ten, inscriptio tendinea ; I, alb. linea alba ; my. hy, mylo-hyoid * 
obi. int, obliquus intemus ; obi. ext, obliquus extemus ; o.si. omosternum ; p. c. hy. posterior cornu 
of hyoid ; pet. pectoralis ; pcin. pectineus ; per. peronseus ; ret. abd. rectus abdominis ; rect, int. maj. 
rectus intemus major ; rect. int. min, rectus intemus minor ; sar, sartorius ; sb. ml. sub-mentalis ; 
sem. few. semi-tendinosus ; lib. ant. tibialis anticus ; fib. post, tibialis posticus; TI. FJ. tibio- 
fibuia; ws/. iwt vastus intemus ; AT. st xiphisternum. 
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Digestive Organs. — The mouth leads into a wide buccal cavity having in its 
roof the internal or posterior nares (Fig. 288, p. na.), a pair of projections due 
to the downward bulging of the large eyes, and the openings of the Eustachian 
tubes {eus. t., vide infra). On its floor is the large tongue [tng.), attached in 
front and free behind, where it ends in a double point ; by means of its muscles 
it can be suddenly projected, point foremost, from the mouth, and is used in 
the capture of Insects. Immediately behind the tongue is the glottis {gl.). 
Teeth are arranged in a single series round the edge of the upper jaw, attached 
to the premaxiUffi and maxiUs ; there is also a small patch of teeth (yo. t.) on 
each vomer just internal to the posterior nostril. The teeth are small conical 



Fig. 288. — Eaaa temporaria. Dissection from the left side ; the viscera somewhat displaced. 
an. amis ; h. d. bile-duct ; b. hy. body of hyoid ; bL urinary bladder ; bl'. its opening into the 
cloaca ; c. art. conus arteriosus ; cblm. cerebellum ; cl. cloaca ; cn. 3, centrum of third vertebra ; 
c^. corpus adiposum ; cerebral hemisphere ; fy. s. dorsal lymph sinus ; duodenum ; 

ep. cor. epicoracoid ; eus. t. Eustachian tube ; FR. PA. fronto-parietal ; gl. glottis ; gul. gullet ; 
il. ilium; is. ischium; hd. kidney; L au. left auricle; 1. Ing. left lung; Ir. liver; m. mck. mento- 
meckelian ; n. a i, neural arch of first vertebra ; olf. 1. olfactory bulb ; opt. 1. optic lobe ; o. st. 
omostemum ; pcd. pericardium ; PMX. premaxilla ; pn. pancreas ; p. na. posterior naris ; pu. 
pubis ; ret. rectum ; r. Ing. right lung ; s. int. ileum ; sp. cd. spinal cord ; sph. eth. sphenethmoid ; 
spl. spleen ; st. stomach ; s. v. sinus venosus ; tng. tongue ; ts. testis ; ur. ureter ; ur'. its aperture 
into the cloaca ; usx. urostyle ; v. ventricle ; v. ly. s. ventral lymph sinus ; vo. t. vomerine teeth ; 
vs. sem. vesicula seminalis. 


bodies, their bases ankylosed to the bones; their only use is to prevent the 
polished or slimy bodies of the prey — Insects and Worms — from slipping out 
of the mouth. 

The buccal cavity narrows towards the which leads by a short 

into a stomach [st.) consisting of a wide cardiac and a short, narrow, 
pyloric division. The duodenum {du.), ov first portion of the small intestine, 
passes forwards parallel with the stomach ; the rest of the small intestine 
is twisted into a coil. The large intestine or rectum (ret.) is very wide 
and short, and passes without change of diameter into the cloaca (cl.). 

The liver (Ir.) is two-lobed; between the right and left lobes lies a large 
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carotid trunk {car. tr.), a middle, the systemic trunk or aortic arch, and an outer 


or posterior, the pulmo-cutaneous trunk 
{pul. cu. tr.). The systemic trunks 
communicate separately with the bulbus 
and the carotid trunks open slightly 
to the right of the junction of the two 
systemic trunks. The opening of the 
carotid trunks is guarded by a valve. 

After being bound together in the 
way described for a short distance, the 
carotid, systemic, and pulnio-cutaneous 
trunks separate from one another. 
The carotid trunk divides into an 
internal (Figs. 290 and 291, car.) and 
external carotid {Ig.) artery for the 
supply of the head, the former having 
at its base a small swelling, the carotid 
''gland'' or labyrinth {car. gl.), with a 
spongy interior containing numerous 
cavities. The systemic trunks curve 
round the gullet and unite with one 
another above it to form the dorsal aorta 
{d. ao.), from which, or from one of the 
systemic trunks themselves, the arteries 
to all parts of the body, except the 
head, the lungs, and the skin, are given 
off. The pulmocutaneous trunk divides 
into two, a pulmonary artery {pul.) to 
the lung, and a cutaneous artery {cu.) 
to the skin. 

In the tadpole there are four aortic 
arches, each consisting of an afferent 
and an efferent branchial artery con- 
nected by the capillaries of the gills. As 
the water-breathing larva undergoes 
metamorphosis into the air-breathing 
adult the gills disappear; the first 
aortic arch loses its connection with the 
dorsal aorta and becomes the carotid 
trunk; the second enlarges, retains its 



Fig. 291. — Rana temporaria. The arter- 
ial system, with the heart, lungs, kidneys, 
and left testis, from the ventral aspect, car. 
internal carotid artery ; car. gl. carotid laby- 
rinth ; c. art. conus arteriosus ; car. tr. caro- 
tid trunk ; cost. mes. coeliaco-mesenteric 
artery ; ctt. cutaneous artery ; d. ao. dorsal 
aorta ; du. duodenal artery ; gs. gastric 
artery ; hp. hepatic artery ; il. iliac artery ; 
int. intestinal arteries ; kd. kidney ; 1. au, 
left auricle ; Ig. external carotid artery ; Ing. 
lung ; OSS. oesophageal artery ; pid. pul- 
monary artery ; pul. cu. tr. pulmo-cutaneous 
trunk ; r. au. right auricle ; rn. renal arteries ; 
scl. subclavian artery ; spl. splenic artery ; 
syst. ts. systemic trunk ; spm. spermatic 
artery ; ts. testis; v. ventricle; vert, verte- 
bral artery. 


connection with the dorsal aorta, and becomes the systemic trunk; the 
third disappears ; and the fourth sends off branches to the lungs and skin, 
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loses its connection with the dorsal aorta, and becomes the puhno-cutaneous j 

trunk. 

The blood from each side of the head is returned by internal (Fig. 292, int. 
ju.) and external {ext. ju.) jugular veins into the precaval vein {pr. v.), which also 



Fig. 2p2. — Rana temporaria. The venous system with the heart, lungs, liver, kidneys, and 
right testis, from the dorsal aspect, abd. abdominal vein; br. brachial vein; cd. cardiac vein; 
ds. Imb. dorso-lumbar vein ; du. duodenal vein; ext.ju. external jugular vein; fm. femoral vein; { 

gs. gastric vein; hp. hepatic vein; hp. pt. hepatic portal vein; int, intestinal veins; int, ju. 
internal jugular veia ; kd. kidney ; L au, left auricle ; Ing. lung ; Ivr. liver ; ms. cu. musculo- 
cutaneous vein ; cy. precaval vein ; cu. postcaval vein ; pulmonary vein ; pelvic 

vein ; n izw. right auricle ; rw. renal veins ; m. renal portal vein ; sc. sciatic vein ; splenic i 

vein ; spermatic vein ; s. u. sinus venosus ; testis; ucs. vesical veins. I 

receives the hrachial vein {br,) from the fore-limb, and the musculo-cutaneous vein 
{ms. from the skin and muscles of the side and back, and part of the head : 
the two precavals open separately into the sinus venosus. i 

The course of the blood from the posterior part of the body is very different 
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from what we have met with in fishes, the differences being due partly to the 
absence of a tail, partly to a peculiar modification of the lateral veins, and partly 
to the replacement of the cardinals by a postcaval vein, found among fishes 
only in the Dipnoi. 

The blood from the front part of the hind-leg is brought back by a femoral 
vein (/w.), which, on reaching the coelome, divides into two branches, a dorsal 
and a ventral The dorsal branch is the renal portal vein {rn. pi.) : it receives 
the sciatic vein [sc,) from the back of the leg and passes to the kidney, in which 
it breaks up into capillaries. The ventral branch is the pelvic vein [pv,) : it 
unites with its fellow of the opposite side to form the abdominal vein [abd.) 
which passes forwards in the ventral body-wall, between the linea alba and the 
peritoneum, to the level of the sternum, where it turns inwards and divides into 
two branches, both breaking up into capillaries in the liver. Just as it enters the 
liver it is joined by the hepatic portal vein [hp. pt,), bringing the blood from the 
stomach, intestine, spleen, and pancreas. The abdominal vein also receives 
vesical veins [ves,) from the urinary bladder, and a small cardiac vein from the 
heart [cd,). It represents the lateral veins of Chondrichthyes united in the 
middle ventral line : the pelvic veins are their posterior free portions. 

The blood is collected from the kidneys by the renal veins [rn,), which unite 
to form the large unpaired postcaval vein (pt, cv,). This passes forward through 
a notch in the liver, receives the hepatic veins [h,p,) from that organ, and 
finally opens into the sinus venosus. Thus the blood from the hind-limbs has 
to pass through one of the two portal systems on its way back to the heart : 
part of it goes by the renal portal veins to the kidneys, and thence by the renal 
veins to the postcaval, part by the pelvic aiid abdominal veins to the liver, and 
thence by the hepatic veins to the postcaval. Lastly, the blood which has been 
purified in the lungs is returned by the piilmonary veins [pul,) directly to the 
left auricle. 

It wiU be seen that there is no trace of cardinal veins in the Frog. But in 
the larva both anterior and posterior cardinal veins are present : during the 
metamorphosis the ductus Cuvieri, in which, as in fishes, they unite, become 
converted into the precavals, while the posterior portions of the posterior 
cardinals contribute to the formation of the postcaval, and the anterior portions 
disappear. 

It will be perceived that the blood poured into the right auricle is mostly 
impure or venous, that poured into the left fully aerated or arterial. When the 
auricles contract, which they do simultaneously, each passes its blood into the 
corresponding part of the ventricle, which then instantly contracts, before the 
venous and arterial bloods, kept separate as they are to some extent by the 
muscular trabeculae acting as incomplete partitions, have time to mix. Since 
the conus arteriosus springs from the right side of the ventricle, it will at first 
receive only venous blood, which, on the contraction of the conus, might pass 
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either into the bulbns aort« or into the aperture of the pulmo-cutaneous trunks. 
But the carotid and systemic trunks are connected with a much more extensive 
capillary system than the pulmo-cutaneous, and the pressure in them is pro- 
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portionally great, so that it is easier for the blood to enter the pulmo-cutaneous 
trunks than to force aside the valves between the conus and the bulbus. A 
fraction of a second is, however, enough to get up the pressure in the pulmonary 
and cutaneous arteries, and in the meantime the pressure in the arteries of the 
head, trunk, etc., is constantly diminishing, owing to the continual flow of 
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blood towards the capillaries. Very soon, therefore, the blood forces the valves 
aside and makes its way into the bulbus aortae. This will therefore receive the 
next portion of blood, which, the venous blood having been mostly driven to 
the lungs, will be a mixture of venous and arterial. Finally, as the pressure 
rises in the systemic trunks, the last portion of blood from the ventricle, which, 
coming from the left side, is arterial, will pass into the carotids and so supply 
the head. 

The red blood-corpuscles are, like those of fishes, oval, nucleated discs. The 
lymphatic system (Fig. 293) is very well developed, and is remarkable for the 
dilatation of many of its vessels into immense lymph-sinuses. Between the 
skin and muscle are large subcutaneous sinuses (Fig. 288, v. ly. s.), separated 
from one another by fibrous partitions, and the dorsal aorta is surrounded by a 
spacious subvertebral sinus. The lymph is pumped into the veins by two pairs 
of lymph-hearts, one situated beneath the suprascapulae, the other beside the 
posterior end of the urostyle. 

Nervous System, — The brain (Fig. 294) has a very small cerebellum, large 
optic lobes, a well developed diencephalon, and large hemispheres and olfactory 
bulbs, the latter fused in the median plane. The corpora striata, or basal 
ganglia of the cerebral hemispheres, are connected together, as in all Vertebrates, 
by an anterior commissure (D, com., below, lower line), above which is another 
commissure {com., below, upper line) partly representing the hippocampal 
commissure of the brain of Reptiles and Mammals. The metacoele is covered 
by a thick choroid plexus ; the mesocoele is divisible into a median passage or 
iter {i), and paired optocceles [opt. v.) in the optic lobes : the paracoeles are 
large cavities each communicating with a rhinocoele in the corresponding 
olfactory bulb. The pineal body is vestigial in the adult, a lobe of the anterior 
choroid plexus, with a vestige of the stalk (pin.), taking the position which it 
usually occupies : in the larva it is found outside the skull and immediately 
beneath the skin. 

The first spinal nerve performs the function of the hypoglossal (Fig. 294, 
iSp.), supplying the muscles of the tongue : it passes out between the first and 
second vertebrae. The spinal cord is short and ends in a delicate filament, 
the filum ierminale. In correspondence with the number of vertebrae there are 
only ten pairs of spinal nerves, of which the second and third unite to form a 
brachial plexus giving off the nerves to the fore-limb, while the seventh to the 
tenth join to form ^ lumbosacral plexus giving off the nerves to the hind-limb. 

Sensory Organs. — The olfactory sacs have each two openings : the anterior 
naris or external nostril and the posterior naris (Fig. 28S, p. na.) or internal 
nostril, which opens into the mouth immediately externel to the vomer. 

The eye and iYit auditory orgaw have the usual structure, but in connection 
with the latter there is an important accessory organ of hearing not hitherto 
met with. Bounded externally by the tympanic xnembrane and internally 
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by the outer wall of the auditory capsule is a considerable space, tlie tympanic 
cavity (Fig. 295, tymp. cav.), which communicates with the pharynx by the short 
Eustachian tube {eus. t.) already noticed (Fig. 288, eus. t.), so that a probe 
thrust through the tympanic membrane from outside passes directly into the 



Fig. 294.— Brain of Rana. A, from above; B, from below; C, from the side; D, in longi- 
tudinal vertical section. C6. cerebellum ; H, cerebral hemispheres ; ch. plx^. anterior, and 
ch. posterior choroid plexus (removed in A) ; com. commissures, the two in front the anterior 
and hippocampal, the two above the superior or habenular and the posterior ; Cr. C. crura cerebri ; 
Di, diencephalon ; for. M. foramen of Monro ; i. iter, or aqueduct of Sylvius ; inf. infundibulum ; 
Med. obi. medulla oblongata ; Olf. 1. olfactory bulb ; opt. optic chiasma ; Z. optic lobe ; 
opt. V. optic ventricle ; pin. stalk of pineal body ; pit^ pituitary body ; Sp. cd. spinal cord ; 
third ventricle j v^. fourth ventricle ; J«— X. cerebral nerves ; iSp. 2Sp. spinal nerves. (From 
Parker*s Practical Zoology. A — C, aJfter Gaupp; D, from Wiedersheim^s Comparative Anatomy, 
after Osborn.) 
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pharynx. In the roof of the tympanic cavity lies the columella {col.), its head, 
or extra-columella, attached to the inner surface of the tympanic membrane, 
its handle united to the stapes {sip.), which is fixed in the membrane of the 
fenestra ovalis {fen. ov .) . Sonorous vibrations striking the tympanic membrane 
are communicated by the columella- and stapes to the fenestra ovalis, thence 
to the perilymph, and thence to the membranous labyrinth. The connection 
of the eustachian tube with' the pharynx obviates undue compression of the 
air in the tympanic cavity. There seems little doubt that the tympano- 
eustachian passage is homologous with the first or hyomandibular gill-cleft, 
although, in the Frog, it is formed independently of the clefts and never opens 
on the exterior. 
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Fig. 295. — ^Transverse section of head of Frog to show the relations of the accessory auditory 
apparatus (diagrammatic). Skeletal structures black, with the exception of the columella, an. 
tymp. annulus tympanicus ; b. hy. body of hyoid ,* buc. cav. cavity of pharynx ; ch. plx. choroid 
plexus; col. columella; eus. t. Eustachian tube; fen. ov. fenestra ovalis; med. obi. medulla 
oblongata ; memh. lab. membranous labyrinth ; mnd. mandible ; Nv. VIII. auditory nerve ; o. st. 
omosternum ; pig. ptergyoid ; qu. jtt. quadrato-jugal ; stapes; tymp. cav. tympanic cavity 
or middle ear ; tymp. m. tympanic membrane. 


Urinogenital Organs. — The kidneys (Figs. 296 and 297, N.) are flat, somewhat 
oval bodies, of a dark red colour, lying in the posterior region of the ccelome. 
On the ventral face of each is an elongated, yellow adrenal, and irregularly 
scattered nephrosiomes occur in considerable numbers on the same surface; 
these do not, however, communicate with the urinary tubules, but with the 
renal veins, and serve to propel the lymph from the ccelome to the venous 
system. The mesonephric ducts (Ur.) pass backwards from the outer borders 
of the kidneys and open into the dorsal wall of the cloaca (Cl.). The kidney is 
developed from the mesonephros of the embryo, the urinary duct from the 
mesonephric duct. In the larva a large pronephros is present and is, for a time, 
the functional kidney. 

Opening into the cloaca on its ventral side is an organ (Fig. 288, W.) 
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mentioned in the general account of the Craniata (p. 121), but here actually met 
with for the first time. It is a bilobed, thin-walled, and very delicate sac into 
which the urine passes by gravitation from the cloaca when the anus is closed. 
The sac is a urinary bladder, but, as it is quite different morphologically from 
the organ of the same name in Fishes, which is a dilatation of the mesonephric 
duct, it is distinguished as the allantoic bladder. 


CyAo 



Fig. 296. — Rana esculenta. 
Urinogenital organs of the male. 
Ao, dorsal aorta; Cl. cloaca; 
Cv. postcaval vein ; FK, fat- 
bodies ; HO, testes ; N, kidneys ; 
S, S\ apertures of mesonephric 
ducts into cloaca; Ur. meso- 
nephric ducts. (From Wieders- 
heim’s Comparative Anatomy.) 



Fig. 297. — Rana esculenta. Urinogenital 
organs of the female. N, kidneys ; Od. ovi- 
duct ; Ot. its coelomic aperture ; On. left 
ovary (the right is removed) ; P, cloacal aper- 
ture of oviduct; S, S', cloacal apertures of 
mesonephric ducts ; Ut, uterine dilatation of 
oviduct. (From Wiedersheim's Comparative 
Anatomy) 


The lezUz (HO) are white ovoid bodies lying immediately ventral to the 
anterior ends of the kidneys, to which they are attached by folds of peritoneum. 
From the inner edge of each pass a number of delicate vasa efferentia which enter 
the kidney and become connected with the urinary tubules. The spermatic 
fluid is thus passed into the urinary tubules and carried off by the duct, which 
is therefore a urinogenital duct in the male Frog. A vesicula seminalis (Fig. 
a88, vs. sem.) opens by numerous small ducts into the outer side of the duct. 
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Attached to the testis are lobed bodies of a bright yellow colour, the fat-bodies 
{FK). 

The ovaries (Fig. 297, Ov,) are large folded sacs on the surface of which the 
black-and-white ova project. A fat-body is attached to each. The oviducts 
[Od) are greatly convoluted tubes, the narrow anterior ends of which open into 
the coelome by small apertures {Ot) placed close to the bases of the lungs. 
Their posterior ends are wide and thin-walled [Ut), and open into the cloaca 
(P). The ova break loose from the surface of the ovary and enter the coelomic 
apertures of the oviducts, the walls of which are glandular and secrete an 
albuminous fluid having the property of swelling up in water. The eggs 
receive a coating of this substance as they pass down the oviducts, and are 
finally stored up in the thin-walled posterior portions of those tubes, which, 
in the breeding season, become immensely dilated and serve as uteri. 

Development* — The eggs are laid in water in large masses ; each has a black 
and white hemisphere, the former always directed upwards, and is surrounded 
by a sphere of jelly. The egg is telolecithal, the protoplasm being mainly 
accumulated on the pigmented hemisphere, while the white hemisphere is 
loaded with yolk. During oviposition the male sheds his spermatic fluid over 
the eggs, and the sperms make their way through the jelly and impregnate 
them. In a short time the jelly swells up and becomes thereafter impermeable 
to the sperms. 

Segmentation begins by a vertical furrow dividing the oosperm into two 
cells (Fig. 298, A), and soon followed by a second vertical furrow at right angles 
to the first ( 5 ), and then by an equatorial furrow placed nearer the black than 
the white pole iC). Thus the eight-celled embryo consists of four smaller 
black cells and four larger white cells. Further divisions take place (D), the 
black cells dividing rapidly into micromeres {mi,)j the white, more slowly, 
into megameres {mg) : as in previous cases, the presence of volk hinders the 
process of segmentation. The pigmented micromeres {D — F, mi,) give rise 
to the ectoderm, which is manjMayered : the megameres {mg,) contribute to 
all three layers and are commonly called yolk-cells. During the process of 
segmentation a Uastoccele (F, bl, cwl,) or segmentation-cavity appears in the 
upper hemisphere. 

The black now begins to encroach on the white hemisphere ; cells, budded 
from the yolk-cells, take on the character of ectoderm, acquire pigment, and 
gradually extend the black area until it covers the whole embryo except a 
small patch, known as the yolk-plug {G, H, yk, pL), at what will become the 
posterior end. This process is obviously one of epiboly : the margin of ecto- 
derm cells surrounding the yolk-plug represents the blastopore. 

The archenteron {I, ent.) wrists a split taking place among the yolk-cells, 
beginning at the edges of the blastopore and gradually extending forwards : 
the process is probably supplemented by a limited amount of invagination of 
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Fig. 298.-— Development of the Frog. A — F, segmentation; G, overgrowth of ectoderm; 
H, I, establishment of germinal layers ; /, K, assumption of tadpole-form and establishment of 
nervous system, notochord, and enteric canal ; L, newly-hatched tadpole, bl. ccel. blastocoele; 
blp, bl'p\ blastopore ; bf, i, hr. 2, gills ; br. c/. branchial arches ; e. eye ; ect. ectoderm ; end. endo- 
derm ; ent. enteron ; /. hr. fore-brain ; li.bv. hind-brain ; m. hr. mid-brain ; md. f. medullary fold ; 
md. gy. medullary groove; rnes. mesoderm; mg. megameres; mi. micromeres; nch. notochord ; 
n. e. c. neurenteric canal; ^cdm. procto deu m : pituitary invagination; rc/. commencement 

of rectum; sk. sucker; sp. ci. spinal c^ra; st.'dm. stomodseum ; tail ; y/j. yolk-cells; yk.pl. 
yolk-plug. {A — D, F—B, and / from Ziegler’s models ; E, I, K, and X after Marshall.) 
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the ectoderm. The archenteron is at first a very narrow cleft, but soon widens 
considerably : for a long time it does not actually communicate with the 
exterior, the blastopore being filled up with the yolk-plug. As the archenteron 
extends forwards the blastocoele gradually disappears. The yolk-cells soon 
become differentiated into a layer of endoderm cells (/, end,) immediately 
surrounding the . archenteron, and several layers of mesoderm cells {mes.), 
Ventrally, however, a large mass of yolk-cells (iC, yk.) remains undifferentiated 
and serves as nutriment to the 
growing embryo. 

The edges of the lower margin 
of the blastopore now begin to 
approach one another, and, 
uniting in the median plane, 
give rise to a vertical groove, 
the primitive groove. In the 
meantime medidlary folds {H, 
md. /.) appear and mark the 
dorsal surface : they are at first 
widely separated, but gradually 
approach one another and close 
over the medullary groove [md. 
gr.), thus giving rise to the central 
nervous system. Posteriorly they 
are continuous with the lips of 
the blastopore, so that when the 
neural groove becomes closed 
in behind, the archenteron, as in 
Amphioxus, communicates with 
the neurocoele by a nenrenteric 
canal [K, n. e. c.). 

The embryo soon begins to 
elongate ; one end is broad, and, 
becoming separated by a slight 
constriction, is marked out as the head : the other end is bluntly pointed and 
is the rudiment of the tail [t.). On the ventral surface of the root of the tail a 
proctodmum [pcdm.) appears and communicates with the archenteron. 

The head and tail become more distinctly marked off from the trunk. A 
pit — the stomodceum [J — st.dm.) — -appears on the antero-ventral surface of 
the head, and, immediately behind it, a semilunar area with raised edges, 
the sucker [sk.]. At each side of the head two branched processes appear: 
they are the external gills {br. x, hr. 2), and the regions from which they arise 
mark the positions of the first and second branchial arches. 



Fig. 299. — Eana temporaria. Stages in the life- 
history, from the newly-hatched Tadpoles (j) to the 
young Frog (S). 2a is a magnified view of 2. (From 
Mivart.) 
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The embryos are now hatched as tadpoles. They swim freely in the water or 
adhere to weeds by means of their suckers (Fig. 299, i). They are still blind 
and mouthless, the stomodaeum not having yet communicated with the archen- 
teron. Soon a third pair of external gills appears on the third branchial 
arch, and the first two pairs increase greatly in size (2, 2a) : the stomodaeum 
joins the archenteron, gill-slits (branchial clefts) are formed between the bran- 
chial arches, and the eyes appear. The mouth is small, bounded by lips beset 
with horny papillae and provided with a pair of horny jaws. The enteric canal 
grows to a great length and is coiled like a watch-spring, and the tadpole 
browses upon the water-weeds which form its staple food. 

Soon the external gills show signs of shrivelling, and at the same time 
internal gills, like those of fishes, are developed in the branchial clefts. A fold 
of skin, the operculum, appears on each side, in front of the gills, growing from 
the region of the hyoid arch, and extending backwards until the gill-slits and 
external gills are covered and there is only a single small external branchial 
aperture on each side, as in Holocephali {3, 4). On the right side the oper- 
culum soon unites with the body-wall so as to close the branchial aperture, 
but on the left side the opening remains for a considerable time as the sole 
means of exit of the water. At this time the tadpole is to all intents and 
purposes a fish. 

The lungs now appear, and the larva is for a time truly amphibious, rising 
periodically to the surface to breathe air : the single branchial aperture, how- 
ever, soon closes and henceforth respiration is purely aerial. 

In the meantime the limbs are developed. The hind-limbs appear as little 
rounded buds, one on each side of the root of the tail (5). The fore-limbs arise 
beneath the operculum and are therefore hidden at first ; soon, however, they 
emerge by forcing their way through the operculum. As the limbs increase in 
size the tail undergoes a progressive shrinking {6-8). The mouth widens by 
the backward rotation of the suspensorium, the intestine undergoes a relative 
diminution in length, and vegetable is exchanged for animal diet. The little, 
tailed Frog can now leave the water and hop about upon land ; its tail is soon 
completely absorbed, and the metamorphosis is complete. 


Classification of the Amphibia. 

There are eight orders of Amphibia, five of which are extinct, and three 
living. The extinct orders have a completely roofed skull, whereas their 
modern descendants have the number of skull-bones greatly reduced. It has 
been customary to place the extinct orders together in a sub-class, the 
Stegocephalia, and the modern orders in another, the Lissamphibia, but this 
implies that the modern form are all descendants of a single group, whereas 
they are probably survivors of more than one of the early orders. 
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Order i. Ichthyostegalia. — Very primitive Amphibia known from only 
a few skulls which were discovered quite recently in rocks which may be 
either Upper Devonian or Lower Carboniferous in age. 

Order 2. Labyrinthodontia. — Amphibia with the dentine of the teeth 
typically infolded at the base, with vertebrae consisting of neural arches 
resting on an intercentrum and, in addition, in the early forms, on a 
pleurocentrum. This order includes the majority of the extinct Amphibia, 
and many of them reached a considerable size. Lower Carboniferous — 
Upper Trias. 

Order 3. Phyllospondylia, — Small, newt-like Amphibia with only the 
neural arches of the vertebrae ossified. Lower Carboniferous — Lower 
Permian. 

Order 4. Lepospondylia, — ^Amphibia with the neural arches co-ossified 
with the centra, which are of unknown composition. Frequently with the 
tabular bones enormously expanded. Lower Carboniferous-Lower Permian. 

Order 5. Adelospondylia, — ^This order is known from only a few genera. 
The neural arches are not fused with the single centra, which have 
perforations at each side. The composition of these centra is unknown. 
Lower Carboniferous — Lower Permian. 

Order 6. UrodelaA" — ^Newts and Salamanders. Amphibia with greatly 
reduced skulls, but retaining the primitive body form. Cretaceous — 
Recent. 

Order 7. Anura,^ — Frogs and Toads. Tailless Amphibia with the 
hind limbs greatly enlarged for jumping. Trias — Recent. 

Order 8. ApodaA" — Limbless, worm-like Amphibia known only from 
living forms. 

/ Systematic Position of the Example, 

The genus Rana belongs to the sub-family Ranince of the family Ranidce, 
which, with two others, constitutes the sub-order Diplasioccela of the order 
Anura. 

The absence of a tail and the specialisations of the hind-limbs and 
vertebral column place the genus among the order Anura. It is placed in the 
sub-order Diplasioccela by the articulations of the vertebral column ; the 
first seven vertebras being procoelous, the eighth biconcave and the sacral 
vertebra convex anteriorly and with paired articulations posteriorly for the 
urostyle; and also by certain specialisations of the thigh musculature. It 
is placed in the family Ranidae on account of the cylindrical diapophyses and 
absence of intercalary cartilages, and in the sub-family Raninae by the bony 
sternum and pointed or only slightly dilated tips of the digits, which have 

* For a detailed classification of the modern orders, see Noble, Biology of the Amphibia. 
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no discs. The widespread genus Rana, which includes the great majority of 
the members of the sub-family, is difficult to define, differing only slightly 
from each of the other six genera. R. temporaria is distinguished from 
R. esculmta by its smaller size and brown colour, by the large black patch in 
the tympanic region, and by the absence of external vocal sacs in the male. 



Fig. 300. — Ichtiiyostega. Dorsal, ventral and lateral aspects, hs. basisphenoid ; do. supra- 
occipital ; ec, ectopterygoid ; en. external nares ; /. frontal ; in, internal nares ; j. jugal ; I, 
lachrymal ; m. maxilia ; n. nasal ; p. parietal ; p{. postfrontal ; pi. palatine ; pm. premaxiila * 
po, postorbital ; pop. preopercular ; prf. prefrontal ; ps. parasphenoid ; pt. pterygoid \ pv. 
prevomer ; q. quadrate : qj. quadrato- jugal ; r. rostral ; sm. septoniaxillary ; sq. squamosal ; 
st. supratemporal ; t. tabular. (After Romer.) 


General Organisation. 

(a) Extinct Orders. 

The classification of the Amphibia is unsatisfactory because, with the 
exception of one recent discovery, there are no known links between the 
various orders found in the late Palaeozoic and early Mesozoic rocks and 
the three orders which survive to-day. 

The earliest known Amphibia are the Ichthyostegalia, which have been 
found quite recently in rocks which may be either Upper Devonian or Lower 
Carboniferous in age. At present only the skull is known, but this shows 
three interesting features (Fig. 300). A pre-opercular persists on the back of 
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the squamosal and quadrat o jugal bones as a relic of the fish opercular series ; 
the septomaxilla forms part of the dermal covering of the skull ; and the nose 
consists of a pit on the under side of the skull, which is bridged by a process 
of the maxilla and is divided into an anterior and posterior part. This last 
condition is similar to that found in the Dipnoi and some of the early 
Crossopterygians, while in all tetrapods the anterior opening of the nasal pit 
has migrated to the upper surface of the skull and has become completely 
closed off from the posterior opening so as to form true internal and external 
nares. 

The next order, the Labyrinthodontia, includes the majority of the extinct 
forms. Appearing first in the Carboniferous, it became abundant during the 
Permian, but did not survive beyond the Trias. Some of the early forms 
are very important, as they show features which are fish-like, and at the same 
time provide possible ancestors of the reptiles. Palcsogyrinus (Fig. 301 b) has a 
long, cylindrical body with a powerful tail and poorly developed limbs. It 
has no neck, the shoulder-girdle being attached to the back of the skull by a 
post-temporal bone, as in fishes. The build of the skull of these Carboniferous 
forms is very similar in general structure to that of the Osteolepid fishes (Fig. 
301 b), except that the specialised hinge between the frontals and parietals is 
missing. An important feature is seen in the structure of the teeth, which 
have the dentine infolded at the base into complicated grooves, as in the 
Osteolepids. The vertebrae are of a type known as embolomerous, consisting 
of a neural arch resting on two notochordal centra, an anterior intercentrum 
and a posterior pleurocentrum (Fig. 302). The shoulder-girdle is similar to 
that of the Osteolepid fishes, particularly in retaining the post-temporal bone, 
except that an interclavicle has been added and the scapulocoracoid bone 
has increased in size (Fig. 303). The pelvis is peculiar in being the only one 
known among tetrapods which is not directly attached to the vertebral column, 
but was held in place by means of ligaments. 

In the course of their evolution the Labyrinthodonts underwent a series 
of profound changes, one of the most important being in the structure of 
their vertebra. The two centra present in each embolomerous vertebra of 
early forms were first reduced to two half-moon-shaped elements, and then 
the posterior pleurocentrum was further reduced to a pair of blocks of bone 
which lay behind the top of the intercentrum and the neural arch (Fig. 302). 
This condition is typical of the Permian forms, and is known as mchitomous. 
In the majority of Triassic Labyrinthodonts all trace of the pleurocentrum 
became lost (at least as a separate element), and the intercentrum re-developed 
into a solid centrum. This form of vertebra, composed only of the neural 
arch and the intercentrum, is termed stereospondylous. A convenient classi- 
fication of the Labyrinthodonts is based on these changes, and the order is 
thereby divided into three grades, the Rachitomi zxid. Stereo- 
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sponiyli, typical respectively of the Carboniferous, Permian and Triassic 
periods. It must be remembered, however, that this classification is only 
one of convenience, and does not bear any phylogenetic significance. 
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Many other changes of importance took place in the skeleton. The skull 
and body became flattened, most of the bones forming the brain-case were 
reduced (the loss of the basioccipital resulted in the formation of paired 
exoccipital condyles typical of all but the earliest amphibia) and a separation 



j embolomerous 

Fig. 302. — Diagrams of the composition of the main types of Tetrapod vertebrm. 
Rib facets are black. Excavation in adelospondylons centrum is shaded. 


of the pterygoids from the parasphenoid in the mid-line resulted in the 
formation of large interpterygoid vacuities. Eryops, a. form common in 
the Lower Permian rocks of North America, was much better fitted for 
life on land than Eogyrinus, the limbs being larger, the tail smaller and the 
lateral line system was apparently lost in the adult. By the Trias, however, 
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the group returned to life in water, the head became relatively enormous, the 
limbs were reduced and the lateral line system persisted in the adult stage. 
It is interesting to notice that while the earliest members show fish-like 



features, and some had much in common with the earliest reptiles, the later 
members resembled the living frogs and newts in many features of their 
palates and brain-cases. 

There are three other orders of Palaeozoic Amphibia, distinguished by the 
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structure of their vertebrae. The Phyllospondylia are abundant in some 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks of Europe and North America. They were 
small, newt-like forms which had only the neural arches of their vertebrae 
ossified. They had a complete roofing to their skull, but the brain-case was 
unossified, and the young had external giUs which have been preserved in a 
number of specimens. The general build of these forms is so newt-hke that 
many attempts have been made to ally them to the Urodeles, but positive 
evidence of this is still lacking. 

The Lepospondylia were forms which had the neural arches and the centra 
of the vertebrae co-ossified, and their constituents are problematical. Although 
the order includes forms of a generalised build, they are for the most part 
bizarre animals, with the posterior comers of the skull roof enormously 
enlarged, and a few were legless. Diplocaulus, which is found in the Lower 
Permian of North America, is one of the best-known forms. It was about 
two feet long, with a huge triangular head and small limbs. 

Only a few members of the Adelospondylia are known. Here the neural 
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Fig. 304. — Neeturas maculatus. an. anus ; hr. i — hr. 3 external gills ; hr. cl, i and 2, 

branchial clefts. 


arches were loosely attached to single centra, which were hollowed out by an 
excavation on each side. One American form, Lysorophus, is peculiar among 
early Amphibia in that some reduction of the skull-bones has taken place, but 
unfortunately it is specialised, and gives no evidence of relationship with later 
forms. 

(b) Modern Amphibia, 

External Characters. — An excellent example of the Urodela with persistent 
gills is afforded by the great North American Water-newt, Necturus maculatus 
(Fig. 304). The animal attains a length of 30 cm. (more than a foot) ; the 
elongated trunk is separated by a slight constriction from the depressed head, 
and passes insensibly into the compressed tail, which is bordered by a continuous 
median fin unsupported by fin-rays. The limbs are small and weak in propor- 
tion to the size of the body, and in the ordinary swimming attitude are directed 
backwards, more or less parallel to the sagittal plane, the upper arm and thigh 
taking a direction backwards and slightly upwards, the fore-arm and hand and 
the shank and foot extending backwards and downwards. Each limb thus 
presents an external or dorsal and an internal or ventral surface, an anterior or 
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pre-axialhoi^ti , which terminates in the first digit, and a posterior or post-axial 
border, which terminates in the last digit. The eyes are small and have 
no eyelids, there is no tympanic membrane, and the mouth is wide and bordered 
by thick lips. On each side of the neck are two gill-slits (6f. cl. j, hr. cl. 2) 
leading into the pharynx, the first betiyeen the first" and second branchial 
arches, the other between the second and third. From the dorsal end of each of 
the three branchial arches springs a branched external gill {hr. i — hr. 3). Very 



Fig. 305. — Siren iacertina. (From Mivart.) 


similar in its external characters is the blind, cave-dwelling Proteus ) and 
Siren (Fig. 305) differs mainly in its elongated eel-like body and in the absence 
of hindrlimbs. All three genera are perennihranchiate or persistent-gilled. 

The remaining Urodela are often called caducihranchiate or deciduous-gilled, 
and furnish a complete series of transitions from derotrematous forms which, 
while losing the gills, retain the gill-clefts, to salamandrine forms in which all 
trace of branchiate organisation disappears in the adult. In Amphiuma (Fig. 
306) the body is eel-like and the limbs are extremely small : there are no gills 
in the adult, but two pairs of gill-openings are retained throughout life. In 



Fig. 306. — Amphiuma tridactyia. (From Mivart.) 


Cryptobranchus there is a single branchial aperture, sometimes present on the 
left side only ; but, as in the previously mentioned genera, four branchial 
arches are retained. In Megalobatrachus, the Giant Salamander of Japan 
and China, all trace of gill-slits disappears, but two branchial arches persist. 
Lastly, in the Salamanders, such as the spotted Salamander {Salamandra 
maculosa, Yig. 30 fj oi Europe, and the common British Newts {Molge), the 
adult has no trace either of gills or gill-slits, and the branchial arches are much 
reduced. The limbs, also, in the terrestrial Salamanders stand out from the 
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trunk, and have the soles of the feet and hands applied to the ground with the 
toes directed forwards, so as to support the weight of the body. Moreover, 
all trace of the median fin disappears, the tail becoming nearly cylindrical. 

In the Anura the body is always frog-like, the head being large and depressed, 
with a very wide mouth and large tympanic membranes, the trunk short, the 
tail absent, and the hind- much larger than the fore-limbs. In the Toads, such 
as the common British Bufo vulgaris, and most Tree-frogs, the webs between 





Fig. 308. — Caecilia pachynema. A, anterior extremity from the right side; B, posterior 
extremity from beneath, an. anus. (After Boulenger.) 

4 

the hind-toes are reduced or absent, and in many species of Hyla the toes end 
in rounded sucking-discs. 

In the Gymnophiona (Fig. 308) the body is greatly elongated and snake-like, 
the head is small and not depressed, and the limbs are absent. There is no tail, 
the anus {an.) being at the posterior end of the body on the ventral surface. 
The Stegocephala, or Labyrinthodonts as they are frequently called, were 
mostly salamander-like, having long tails and well-developed limbs; some, 
however, were snake-like and limbless, and probably retained their external 
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gills throughout life. They varied in length from lo centimetres to several 
metres. 

The skin of Amphibia is soft and usually slimy, owing to the secretion of' 
the cutaneous glands, which is sometimes poisonous. In some forms, such as 
Bufo and Salamandra, there are large swellings on the sides of the head, formed 
of aggregated glands, and called parotoids. In the larvae of both Urodela and 
Anura, and in the adult aquatic Urodeles, lateral sense-organs are present, and 
impressions on the cranial bones show these organs to have been well developed 
in the Stegocephala. The colour of the skin is often very brilliant : the 
Spotted Salamander is yellow and black, and many Frogs are green and gold, 
scarlet and black, and so on. The green colour of Tree-frogs is protective, 
serving to conceal them among the foliage of the plants on which they live. 
The brilliant and strongly contrasted hues of the spotted Salamander and of 
some Frogs are instances of warning colours ; the animals are inedible owing 
to the acrid secretion of their cutaneous glands, and their conspicuous colours 
serve to warn off the birds and other animals which would otherwise devour 
them. A red-and-blue Nicaraguan Frog is said to show no sign of fear of the 
Frog-eating birds, while the edible and more plainly coloured species are in 
constant danger. In many Tree-frogs the brightness of the coloration varies 
with changes in the intensity of the light and in the surroundings. In many 
Toads the skin is dry and covered with warts. 

An exoskeleton is present in many Gymnophiona in the form of small dermal 
scales, and in some Anura in the form of bony plates beneath the skin of the 
back. In the Stegocephala a very complete armour of bony scutes was present, 
sometimes covering the whole body, sometimes confined to the ventral surface. 
In a Urodele, Onychodactylus, and in the South African Toad, Xenopus, small, 
pointed, horny claws are present on the digits. With these exceptions the skin 
is devoid of hard parts. 

Endoskeleton. — The vertebral column is usually divisible into a cervical region, 
containing a single vertebra devoid of transverse processes ; an abdominal or 
thoracolumbar region, containing a variable number of vertebrae with transverse 
processes and often with ribs; a sacral region, containing usually a single 
vertebra, the large transverse processes — or the ribs — of which give attach- 
ment to the ilia ; and a caudal region, forming the skeleton of the tail. In the 
Gymnophiona the caudal region is very short, and there is no sacrum : in the 
Anura the caudal region is represented by a single rod-shaped bone, the urostyle. 
The total number of vertebrae may reach 250 in Urodela and Gymnophiona : 
in Anura there are only nine vertebrae and a urostyle. 

In the lower Urodela (Fig. 309, A and B) the centra are biconcave, as in 
fishes : they consist of dice-box-shaped shells of bone, lined at either end by 
cartilage (Jvki), v^hich is continuous between adjacent vertebrae. The bony 
shell is developed before the cartilage appears, so that the vertebrae are, in 
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strictness, investing bones. The neural arches, on the other hand, are far more 
perfectly developed than in any fish, and have well-formed zygapophyses, 
which articulate with one another by S5movial joints. 

The Gymnophiona also have biconcave vertebra, but in the higher Urodela 
(Fig. 309. C and D) and the Anura absorption of cartilage takes place between 
adjacent centra in such a way that the convex end of one fits into the concave 



Fig ,oq ^Longitudinal sections of vertebral centra of A, Eanidens ; B, Amblystoma ; 

C, Spelerpes ; and D. Salamandrina. Ch. notochord ; CK, intra-vertebral cartUage and fat-ceUs ; 
Gft convex anterior face of centrum ; Gp. concave posterior face : Jvk. mter.-vertebr^ cartilage ; 
K, superficial bone of centrum ; Ligt. inter-vertebral ligament ; Mh, marrow-cavity ; J? transverse 
process ; S, intra- vertebral constriction. (From Wiedersheim s Comparative Anatomy.) 


end of the next, forming a cup-and-ball joint. In the higher Urodela the con- 
vexity is on the anterior, the concavity on the posterior face of each centrum 
(J 9 ) and the vertebrse are said to be opH‘istJhocc£lo‘iis . in the Anura they are 
usually, as in the Frog, proccelous. 

The first or cervical vertebra bears paired articular surfaces for the condyles 
of the skull, and between them the anterior face of the centrum gives off, in 
Urodela, a projection called the odontoid process. The Urodela, moreover, 
have ribs articulating with the transverse processes of the abdominal and sacral 
vertebra : they are short bones, forked proximally, and the compressed trans- 
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verse processes are correspondingly divided. The sacral ribs of Urodeles give 
attachment to the ilia, and the caudal vertebras bear haemal arches. 

The skull of Urodela differs from that of the Frog in many important 
respects, the most striking of which is the fact that the trabeculae do not meet 
either below the brain to form a basis cranii or above it to form a cranial roof. 
Thus, when investing bones are removed, the cranium (Fig. 310) is completed 
above and below in the parachordal or occipital region only : anterior to this 
it has side walls, but no roof or floor, there being above a huge superior cranial 

fontanelle, and below an equally large basi- 
cranial fontanelle, the former covered, in 
the entire skull, by the parietals and frontals, 
the latter by the parasphenoid. In the 
perennibranchiate forms Neciurus andProieus 
the trabeculae remain, even in the adult, as 
narrow cartilaginous bars, and the chondro- 
cranium is actually of a lower or more 
embryonic type than that of any other 
Craniata, with the possible exception of 
Cyclostomata. 

In the Urodela, moreover, the parietals 
(Fig. 311A, P.) and frontals (F.) are separate, 
the parasphenoid (Ps.) is not T-shaped, the 
palatine and vomer are sometimes represented 
by a single bone, the vomeropalatine (Vop.), 
bearing teeth. The suspensorium is inclined 
forwards, as in the tadpole, out backwards, 
as in the adult Frog. The hyoid arch is large, 
and its dorsal end may be separated as a 
hyomandibular. There are three or four 
branchial arches, which are large in the 
perennibranchiate forms, but undergo more 
or less reduction in caducibranch species, 
never, however, forming such a simple structure as that seen in the Frog. 
The stapes has no columeUa attached to it, and, in correspondence with 
this, there is no tympanic cavity or membrane. 

In the Anura there is a very wide range of variation in the skuU. Among 
the most important points are the presence, in a few species, of small sup'ra- 
and basi-occipitals, and the fact that in others the roofing investing bones are 
curiously sculptured and so strongly developed as to give the skull a singularly 
robust appearance. 

In the Gymnophiona (Fig. 312) very little of the original cartilage remains 
in the adult state, but the investing bones are very large and form an extremely 



Fig. 310. — Proteus anguinus. The 
chondro-cranium from above, ant. 
antorbital process ; Ex.OC. exoccipital 
and epiotic ,* hy.md. hyomandibular ; 
i.n. internasal plate ; nch. notochord ; 
ot. pr. otic process ; ped. pedicle ; 
PR.OT. pro-otic ; QU. quadrate ; 
SP.ETH. sphenethmoid. (After W. K. 
Parker.) 
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Fig. 31 1. — Salamandra atra. The skull. A, from above; B, from below. In both the 
investing bones are removed on the right side of the figure. Af, antorbital process; As, 
alisphenoid region ; Bp, basal plate ; Can, nasal cavity ; Ch, posterior nares ; Ci, process of 
internasal plate ; Cocc. occipital condyles ; F. frontal ; FI, olfactory foramen ; Fov. fenestra 
ovalis ; IN. internasal plate ; Lgt. ligament connecting stapes with suspensorium ; M. maxilla ; 
N. nasal ; Na. nasal aperture ; NK, olfactory capsule ; OB, auditory capsule ; os, sphenethmoid 
(orbitosphenoid) ; Osp. supra-occipital region ; P, parietal ; Pa, ascending process of 
suspensorium ; ped. pedicle ; Pf. prefrontal ; Pnix. premaxilla ; Pot. otic process of suspensorium ; 
Pp. palatine process of maxilla ; Ps. parasphenoid ; Pt. pterygoid bones ; Ptc. pterygoid cartilage ; 
Rt, foramen for ophthalmic branch of trigeminal ; Qu. quadrate ; Squ. paraquadrate (squamosal) ; 
St. stapes ; Vo. vomer ; Vop. vomero-palatine ; Z, process of internasal plate ; II, optic foramen ; 
V trigeminal foramen ; VII, facial foramen. (From Wiedersheim's Comparative Anatomy.) 



Fig. 312. — Skull of IchtliyopMs glutinosa, X 3 * Lateral; B, Ventral; C, Dorsal view. 
A, posterior process of the os articulare; Ca, carotid foramen; Ch. choana or posterior nasal 
opening ; F. frontal ; J. jugal ; LO. exoccipital ; Mx. maxilla ; N. nasal ; No. nostril ; 0. orbit ; 

P. parietal; Pa. palatine; Pw. premaxiHa ; Po/. postfrontal ; Pr/. prefrontal ; P/. pterygoid ; 

Q. quadrate ; S. paraquadrate (squamosal) ; St. stapes ; T. tentacular groove ; Vo. vomer ; 
X. exit of vagus nerve. (After Sarasin.) 
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complete and substantial structure, especially remarkable for the way in which 
the small orbit (0.) is completely surrounded by bones. 

The shoulder-girdle of Urodela (Fig. 313) is chiefly remarkable for the great 

size of the unossified coracoids 



{A,Co., B,C.) which overlap one 
another on the ventral body- 
wall. The procoracoid {CL) is 
also large, and there is no 
clavicle. The sternum [St) is 
usually a more or less rhomboid 
plate of cartilage between the 
posterior ends of the coracoids, 
and there is no omosternum. 
In Necturus, however, the. 
sternum presents a very in- 
teresting structure : it is a 
narrow, irregular, median bar, 
sending off branches right 



Fig. 313. — A, riglit side of shoulder-girdle of 
Salamandra ; B, shoulder-girdle and sternum of 
Ambiystoma (Axolotl) from the ventral aspect, a, h, 
processes of scapula ; C. (in B), coracoid ; CL 
procoracoid ; Co. (in A), coracoid ; G. (in A), glenoid 
cavity ; L, its cartilaginous edge ; P/. (in B), glenoid 
cavity ; S. scapula ; SS. supra-scapula ; st. sternum ; 

f. nerve foramina. (From Wiedersheim’s Com- 
parative Anatomy.) 


and left into the myocommas, 



Fig. 314. — Pelvic girdle of Sala- 
mandra. a, h, processes of ypsiloid ; 
Ep. ypsiloid process ; Fo. obturator 
foramen ; G. acetabulum ; 11. ilium ; 
Is. ischium ; P. pubis ; Sy. pubo- 
ischiatic symphysis ; t> process of 
pubis present in some Urodeles. 
(From Wiedersheim.) 


a condition of things which suggests its origin by the fusion of abdominal ribs, or 
supporting structures developed between the ventral portions of the myomeres, 
just as the true ribs are formed between their dorsal portions. In the Anura 
the epicoracoids either simply meet one another in the middle ventral line, as in 
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Rana, or overlap, as in the Fire-toad [Bombinator) and the Tree-frogs {Hyla), 
The overlapping of the coracoids, in Anura as in Urodela, is sometimes correlated 
with the absence of an omosternum. In the Stegocephala there is a median 
ventral investing bone, the inter-clavicle, which is connected on each side 
with the clavicle, and extends backwards ventral to the sternum. There is 
also, on each side, a bone called the cleithrum, connected with the corresponding 
clavicle. 

In the pelvic girdle of the Urodela the combined pubic and ischiatic regions 
(Fig. 314^ right and left sides are united to form an elongated 

cartilaginous plate which gives off on each side, above the acetabulum (G.), a 
slender vertical rod, the ilium (//.). Ossifications are formed in the iliac and 
ischiatic regions, but the pubic region remains cartilaginous. The resemblance 
of the pelvis of the lower Urodela, and especially of Necturus, to that of Polyp- 
terus (p. 274) and of the Dipnoi (p. 297) is noteworthy. In Anura the pelvic 
girdle resembles that of the Frog. 

Attached to the anterior border of the pubic region there occurs in many 
Urodela and in Xenopus a rod of cartilage, forked in front, the epipubis {Ep). 
It is developed independently of the pelvis, and its relations to that structure 
are very similar to those of the sternum to the shoulder-girdle ; it has, in fact, 
been proposed to call it a pelvi-sfernum. 

The limbs of Urodela differ from the typical structure already described 
only in details : there are usually four digits in the fore-limb and five in the 
hind-limb. In Anura the limbs are modified by the fusion of the radius and 
ulna and of the tibia and fibula, and by the great elongation of the two proximal 
tarsals. A pre-hallux is frequently present. 

Myology. — In the lower Urodela the muscles of the trunk and tail occur in 
the form of typical myomeres like those of fishes. In the higher forms the 
myomeres become converted into longitudinal dorsal bands — the extensors of 
the back, paired ventral bands — the recti abdominis, and a double layer of 
oblique muscles, covering the flanks. 

Digestive Organs. — ^The teeth are always small and ankylosed to the bones : 
they may be singly or doubly pointed. They occur most commonly on the 
premaxilte, maxillae and vomers, but may also be developed on the dentaries, 
palatines and, in one instance, on the parasphenoid. In many Anura, such as 
the Common Toad, teeth are altogether absent. 

The enteric canal is divisible into buccal cavity, pharynx, gullet, stomach, 
small intestine, rectum and cloaca. The stomach and duodenum together 
form a U-shaped loop in which the pancreas lies. The tongue in many Urodeles 
is fixed and immovable, like that of a fish : in most Anura it is free behind, as 
in the Frog ; but in Xenopus and Pipa (hence called Aglossa) it is absent. 

Respiratory Organs. — ^With very few exceptions Amphibia possess external 
gills in the larval state, and, in the perennibranchiate Urodela, these organs are 
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retained throughout life They are branched structures, abundantly supplied 
with blood, and springing from the dorsal ends of the first three branchial 
arches. The epithelium covering them is ectodermal, so that they are cutaneous 
and not pharyngeal gills, and are of a totally different nature from the so-called 
external gills of the embryos of Elasmobranchii and Holocephali, which are 
only the filaments of the internal gills prolonged through the branchial apertures. 

Internal gills are developed only in the larvffi of Anura. They appear as 
papilla on the outer borders of the branchial arches below the external gills. 



Fig. 315. — Heart and chief arteries of SalamaMra. A, larva, af. hr. a. 1 — 4, afferent 
branchial arteries ; h. ao., bulbus aortas ; c. art., conns arteriosus ; d. ao., dorsal aorta ; ex. hr. 
z — 3, external gills ; ext. car., external carotid ; int. car., internal carotid ; 1 . au., left auricle ; 
Ing., lung ; pL, plexus, givirig rise to carotid labyrinth ; pul. a., pulmonary artery ; r. au., right 
auricle v., ventricle. (Altered from Boas.) B. Heart and arterial arches of adult, ventral view. 
A., atria; B., bulbus cordis {= conus arteriosus); D.A., dorsal aorta; D.B., ductus Botalli 
(= ductus arteriosus) ; E.C., external carotid artery; I.C., internal carotid artery; L., carotid 
labyrinth; (E., oesophageal arteries; P., pulmonary artery; PH. A., ascending pharyngeal 
artery; S., sinus venosus ; SCL., subclavian artery; VE., ventricle; VT., vertebral artery; 
111 ., third visceral (carotid) arch ; IV., fourth visceral (systemic) arch ; V., fifth visceral (vestigial) 
arch ; VI., sixth visceral (pulmonary) arch. (Redrawm from Francis 1934.) 


They closely resemble the internal gills of fishes, although it seems probable 
that their epithelium is ectodermal. 

In most adult Amphibia lungs are formed as outgrowths of the ventral wall 
of the oesophagus. The right and left lungs communicate with a common 
laryngo4mcheal chamber, supported by the cartilages of the larynx and opening 
into the mouth by a longitudinal slit, the glottis. In the more elongated forms, 
such as Siren, Amphiuma and the Gymnophiona, the laryngo-tracheal chamber 
is prolonged into a distinct trachea or wind-pipe, supported by cartilages. In 
many species of Salamanders the lungs are absent, and respiration is exclusively 
cutaneous and pharyngeal. 

Ciroiilatory Organs.— The heart always consists of a sinus venosus, right and 
left atria, ventricle and bulbus cordis (=conus arteriosus). The sinus venosus 
opens into the right atrium, the pulmonary vein enters the left, the two atria 
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are separated by a septum which forms a 'complete partition in Anura, but 
which may be fenestrated {i.e. formed of a network of muscular strands with 
open meshes) in a few Urodela and some Gymnophiona or even absent entirely 
(lungless salamanders) . The longitudinal ridge, sephm bulbi, of the bulbus cordis 
is less well developed in Urodela than in Anura and is absent in Gymnophiona. 
In the Gymnophiona there may be one or two rows of semilunar valves only 
within the bulbus which is relatively short compared with other Amphibia. 

In larval Urodeles and in such forms as remain permanently aquatic the 
circulation is essentially fish-like. The truncus arteriosus, or bulbus aortse 
(Fig. 315^1 representing the abbreviated ventral aorta, gives off four 

pairs of afferent branchial arteries {af. hr. a., i — 4), three to the external gills 
and a fourth which encircles the gullet and joins the dorsal aorta directly. 
From each external gill and efferent branchial artery returns the oxygenated 
blood, uniting with its fellows and with the direct (fourth) arch so that re- 
turning blood flows into the dorsal aorta (i. ao.). Short direct connexions 
partially short-circuit the external gills, and together with corresponding 
afferent and efferent vessels form one aortic arch. Carotids {ext. car., ini. 
car.) arise from the efferent portion of the first arch and, when the lungs appear, 
a pulmonary artery {pul. a.) is given off from the dorsal portion of the fourth 
aortic arch of each side. In those forms which lose their gills at metamorphosis 
(Fig. 3I5-S), the first aortic arch loses its connexion with the dorsal aorta, 
its blood passing into external or internal carotids, the second becomes the 
largest of all and forms the systemic arch, the third undergoes a variable 
amount of reduction but is usually patent, although it may be absent, the 
fourth becomes the pulmonary artery giving branches both to the lungs and 
oesophagus and retaining its connexion with the systemic trunk by means of 
the ductus Botalli {D.B.). In the Anura, as we have seen (p, 321), third arch 
vanishes completel}^ and there is no ductus Botalli. 

As to the venous system the Urodela -show more clearly than does the frog 
the transition from the aquatic fish-type to the terrestrial amniote condition. 
The blood from the tail is brought back by a catidal vein {CD. V.), which, 
on reaching the coelome, divides into two Jacobson's (/.U.) or renal portal 
veins, one to each kidney ; these receive the blood from the hind limbs by way 
of the sciatic (or ischiadic) veins {IS.). The blood from the kidneys is returned 
to the heart by way of the inter-renal vein (representing the posterior portion 
of the postcardinal veins fused) and, either the postcardinal veins running 
on either side of the dorsal aorta, or the postcaval vein. The formation of this 
latter vein by the development of an anastomosis between the fused post 
cardinals (inter-renal vein) and the enlarged right hepatic vein is easily under- 
stood from the condition seen in the salamander. T\ie hepatic vein {H.V.) 
develops from the anterior portion of the left vitelline vein of the embryo, 
while posterior portion of the same vein (iJ.F.) drains the duodenum and a 
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Fig. 316. — Venous system of Salamandra from 
the ventral aspect — (diagrammatic) . A position of 
shoulder joint \ A B., abdominal vein ; J5., position of 
hip joint; CD. F., caudal vein ; C.JF., common facial 
vein ; D UO., duodenum ; D./., external jugular vein ; 
BM., hsemorrhoidai vein ; H.V., hepatic vein ; J.jp., 
inferior facial vein ; internal jugular vein ; /i?., 
inter-renal vein (= fused postcardinals) ; IS., ischiadic 
{ —sciatic) vein; J.r., transverse iliac vein (dorsal 
to ilium ) ; J>¥,, Jacobson's vein (renal portal vein) ; 
I., lateral vein; i.B.,, lateral brachial vein; L.C., 
lienogastric vein ; M.B,, medial brachial. vein ; P.C,, 
postcardinal vein ; P.C. V., postcaval vein ; P,D.^ 
pudendal vein; P.L., pelvic vein; P.P.C,, precaval 
vein (=duct of Cuvier); P.V., portal vein; P.F., 
liusconi's vein (=:left vitelline vein or subintestinal 
vein) ; 5., spleen ; SC., circumflex vein of the scapula; 
SCL., subclavian vein ; S.F., superior facial vein ; 
ST stomach ; S. F., sinus venosus. (Redrawn from 
Francis, I934-) 


part of the small intestine and 
joins the portal vein. This vein, 
Rusconi's vein thus repre- 

sents the remains of the subintesti- 
nal vein of the fish. The abdomi- 
nal vein {AB.) arises, as in the frog, 
from the union of the pelvic veins 
(PL.) and joins the hepatic portal 
system. In the Salamander it 
received a large tributary from the 
rectum and bladder — the hsemor- 
rhoidal vein {HM.) as well as 
numerous smaller ones from the 
body wall. It thus reveals more 
clearly than does the frog its origin 
from the fused lateral abdominal 
veins of the fish-like ancestor. The 
pelvic vein is joined to the sciatic 
vein by an anastomosing vessel — 
the transverse iliac vein [I.T .) — 
which passes dorsal to the ilium at 
the hip joint. This vessel may be 
present only as an anomaly in the 
frog. The lateral vein (L) of the 
fish is fully represented. It joins 
the brachial veins {M.B. andL.B.) 
to form the subclavian vein (SCL.). 
The external jugular vein comprises 
the common facial vein [C.F.) 
from the more superficial tissues 
-of the face and jaws and tribu- 
taries from the tongue [lingual 
vein) and floor of the mouth which 
lie dorsal to the arterial arches, not 
ventral to them as in the frog. 
The red corpuscles are oval 
and nucleated, and are remark- 
able for their unusual size. Those 
of Amphiuma are the largest 
known, being about mm. in 
diameter, or eight times that of a 
human erythrocyte. 
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Nervous System and Sense-Organs. — The hrain of Urodela differs from that 
of the Frog in its more elongated and slender form, in the comparatively small 
size of the optic lobes, and in the non-union of the olfactory bulbs. The 
olfactory sacs always open into the mouth by posterior nares situated behind or 
external to the vomers. The eye has no lids in the lower forms and is degenerate 
in the cave-dwelling Proteus and in some Gymnophiona. The Urodela, the 



! Fig. 317. — Diagrams of urinogenital organs of male (^) and female (B) Urodele. a, collecting 

I tubes; GN, sexual portion of kidney; Ho, testis; Ig. (t/r) Wolffian duct; mg. mg', vestigal 

1 Mullerian duct of male ; mg. (Od), oviduct ; N, non-sexual portion of kidney ; Ov. ovary ; Ve, vasa 

I ejfferentia; f, longitudinal canal. (From Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anatomy, after Spengel.) 

I GjuinopMona, and some Anura have no tympanic cavity or membrane, and 

no columella ; there is, however, a stapes (Figs. 295, stp) in the form of a nodule 
of cartilage inserted in the fenestra ovalis. In the perennibranchiate Urodeles 
and in the larvae of the air-breathing forms lateral-line sense-organs are present. 
There was an extensive lateral-line system, leaving its impress on the bones of 
the skuU, in the Stegocephala. 

UriBOgenital Organs. — In the Urodela the kidneys {Fig, 317, JV) are much 

■ ■ 
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elongated and are divided into two portions, a broad posterior part, the 
functional kidney {GN), and a narrow anterior sexual part connected in the 
male with the efferent ducts of the testis. Numerous ducts leave the kidney 
and open into the Wolffian (mesonephric) duct [Ig. (Ur.)], which thus acts as a 
ureter in the female, as a urinogenital duct in the male. The oviduct [mg. 
(Od.)] is developed from the Mullerian duct, a rudiment of which {mg., mg'.) 
occurs in the male. In the Gymnophiona the kidneys extend the whole length 
of the ccelome, and in the young condition are formed of segmentally arranged 
portions, each with a nephrostome and a glomerulus, as in Myxinoids (see 
p. 144). A pronephros is present in the larva, but disappears in the adult. A 
urinary bladder is almost always present, opening into the cloaca and having 
no connection with the mesonephric ducts. In some Gymnophiona the cloaca 
can be protruded and acts as a penis. 

Reproduction and Development. — ^External impregnation takes place in 
Anura, but in many Urodela the sperms are aggregated into spermatophores 
by glands in the wall of the cloaca, and these, being deposited on the body 
of the female, are taken into the cloaca and effect internal impregnation. 

Several curious instances of parental care are known. A number of different 
species of Frogs and Toads construct nests or shelters of leaves or other materials 
in which the eggs are deposited and in which the young are developed. In the 
Obstetric Toad {Alytes obstetricans) of Europe the male winds the strings of 
eggs — formed by the adhesion of their gelatinous investment — round his body 
and thighs, where they are retained until the tadpoles are ready to be hatched. 
In Rhinoderma darwini, a little South American Frog, the eggs are transferred 
by the male to his immense vocal sacs, which extend over the whole ventral 
surface, and there hatched. In another Anuran, Nototrema (Fig. 318), there is a 
pouch on the back of the female in which the eggs are stored, the young being 
hatched in some species as tadpoles, in others in the adult or Frog form. In 
the Surinam Toad {Pipa americana, Fig. 319) the skin on the back of the female 
becomes soft and spongy during the breeding season : the eggs are placed on 
it by the male, and each sinks into a little pouch of skin covered by a gelatinous 
him. The embryos, which have a large yolk-sac, develop in these pouches ; 
they never possess external gills, and are hatched in the adult form. In the 
case of several species the tadpoles are carried about by the female, adhering 
to her dorsal surface by suckers or by a viscid secretion. Another Anuran 
Pseudis paradoxa, is remarkable for the fact that the tadpole is many times 
larger than, the adult. 

Some Salamanders (S. maculosa and S. atra) and a species of Csecilia are 
viviparous. In the Black Salamander (S, atra), though many eggs are developed 
only two larv^ survive, one in each oviduct, these being nourished in later 
stages by means of the remainder of the eggs. The larva in this species possesses 
long plumedike external gills during its existence in the oviduct, shedding them 
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before birth. If, however, the unborn young is removed from the oviduct and 
placed in water, it swims about like an ordinary aquatic larva, losing its long 
gills and developing a new and shorter set. Most Gymnophiona lay their 
eggs in burrows, but the larvae in some cases lead an aquatic life for a time, and 



Fig. 318. — Nototrema mar- Fig. 319. — Pipa americana. Female, 

supiatum. Female, with pouch {From Mivart.) 

opened. (From Mivart.) 


during this period possess, like tadpoles, a tail with a tail-fin which afterwards 
undergoes absorption. The larvae of most Gymnophiona have long external 
gills (Fig. 320). 



Fig. 320— .IchthyopMs glutinosa, X i. i, a nearly ripe embryo, with gills, tail-fin, and still 
with a considerable amount of yolk ; 2, female guarding her eggs, coiled up in a hole underground : 
3, a bunch of newly-laid eggs ; 4, a single egg, enlarged, schematised to show the twisted albuminous 
strings or chalazae within the outer membrane, which surrounds the white of the egg. (After 
P. and F. Sarasin.) 

A very interesting case of pmdogenesis is furnished by the Axolotl (A 
stoma tigrinum). This animal frequently undergoes no metamorphosis, but 
breeds in the gilled or larval state (Fig. 321). But under certain circumstances the 
gills are lost, the gill-slits close, and a terrestrial salamandrine form is assumed. 
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It is to the branchiate stage that the name Axolotl properly applies ; before the 
metamorphosis was discovered its connection with Amblystoma was not 
suspected, and it was placed in a distinct genus, Siredon, among the Perenni- 
branchiata. 

Segmentation of the egg in the Anura and Urodela is always complete but 
unequal. In Pipa and Alytes there is a large quantity of food-yolk, and the 
developing embryo lies on the surface of a large yolk-sac. In the Gymnophiona 
the eggs, which are singularly like those of a bird, are of large size, and segmen- 
tation is partial, the formation of segments at the pole of the egg opposite that 
at which the formation of the embryo begins taking place only at the stage of 
gastrulation : the embryo is coiled over the surface of the yolk as in the 
Trout. 

Distribution, — The Urodela are almost exclusively Palsearctic and Nearctic 
forms, occurring in North America, Europe, Asia and North Africa : a few 
species extend southwards into 
the Neotropical and Oriental 
regions. The Gymnophiona, on 
the other hand, are mainly 
southern, occurring in the 
Neotropical, Ethiopian and 
Oriental regions, but are absent 
in Australasia and the Pacific 
Islands. The Anura are almost 
universally distributed, and are 
abundant in all the greater zoo- 
geographical regions : they are, 

New Zealand, and are absent in most oceanic islands, a fact due to the fatal 
effects of salt water upon the eggs and embryos of Amphibia as well as upon 
the adults. 

The Origin and Relationships of the Amphibia. 

Since Amphibia were the first vertebrates to adapt themselves to life on 
land, much of their interest lies in the way in which they fulfilled the various 
requirements for such a profound change of environment. A fish which is to 
adapt itself to life on land must be able to breathe oxygen directly from the air 
as it would no longer be able to use gills ; to move without the aid of water to 
support its weight ; to resist loss of water through its skin. The lateral-line 
sense-organ can no longer function, and soon disappears except in the larvae 
and some primitive forms. A comparison of the earliest Amphibia with some 
palaeozoic fishes shows many resemblances between the embolomerous Labyrin- 
thodonts and the Osteolepids of the Devonian. This is particularly marked 
in the general structure of the skulls (Fig. 301 B) ; in the similar labyrintho- 



Fig. 321. — Amblystoma tigrinum. Larval or 
Axolotl stage. (From Mivart.) ' 

> 

however, represented by only one species in 
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dont ” pattern of the teeth ; in the possession of large palatal “ tusks,” and the 
persistent fish-like character of the shoulder-girdle of such forms as Eogyrinus. 
And the comparison of the two types throws some light on the probable mode 
of origin of some of the tetrapod structures. 

That lungs of a simple type had already been evolved by the early bony 
fishes is demonstrated by the development of internal and external nares in 
some of the Osteolepids, by the retention of functional lungs in the modern 
Dipnoi, and of the air-bladder, a modified lung, in the Teleosts. For sup- 
porting the weight on land the limb-girdles were strengthened by the addition 
of an interclavicle bracing the two halves of the shoulder-girdle together, and 
by the attachment of the pelvic girdle to sacral ribs. Unfortunately we know as 
yet no animal with a limb-structure intermediate between that of the fish paired 
fin and the pentadactyl limb, but fishes are known to-day in which the pectoral 
fins have the anterior part modified and strengthened, so that while they use 
the fin when swimming, it can also be used to support the body on the bottom or, 
in some cases, on land, and the structure of the fins of some of the Osteolepids 
suggests that the pentadactyl limb may have arisen in an analogous way. The 
early Amphibia tended to inherit the scales of their fish ancestors, but later 
these were lost, and in the living forms there are mucous glands in the skin 
which prevent excessive loss of water. The lateral line system was lost in the 
land-living adults, but was retained in the larvse, and is present in the larvae 
of modern Amphibia. 

It is plain from a study of the Amphibia that the Permian and later forms 
had already become far too specialised to have been ancestral to the reptiles 
(traces of which order are found in the Carboniferous), but the earliest reptiles 
are so similar to the carboniferous Labyrinthodonts that it is often hard to 
Uistinguish between them, and their relationship seems very close. The prin- 
cipal difference between them lies in the composition of the vertebrae, for while 
the amphibia tended to reduce the posterior pleurocentra, the reptiles reduced 
the anterior intercentra and evolved what are known as gastrocentrous 
vertebrae (Fig. 302). 

The recent discovery of a Frog ancestor, Proiobairachus massinoti, may solve 
the problem of the origin of the order Anura. In this animal the skuU is similar 
to those of modem Frogs, except that an opisthotic has been retained, the ribs 
are short, and the skin impression shows it had a frog-like waist. The presacral 
vertebrae are reduced in number, although there are more than eight, and there 
are free caudal vertebrae. The form is frog-like in having an elongated ilium 
and a fairly long femur, but the radius and ulna and the tibia and fibula are not 
fused. The critical question, the structure of the vertebrae, is not yet settled, 
but the centra were evidently well ossified. Protobatrachus was found in the 
Lower Trias of Madagascar, while the earliest true Frog remains occur in the 
Upper Jurassic. 
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CLASS. REPTILIA. 

Introduction. 

Reptiles, birds, and mammals are grouped together because they have 
certain features in common in which they differ from the lower vertebrates. 
The most important of these is the occurrence in all three classes of two embry- 
onic membranes termed the amnion and allantois, to be described subsequently. 
In addition, they have gastrocentrous vertebrae (p. 337) and a metanephric 
kidney. Accordingly the term Amniota is used for the group formed by these 
three highest classes of the vertebrates, while the Fishes and Amphibia are 
referred to as the Anamniota. 

The division of the Amniota into three classes — the reptiles, birds, and 
mammals — is kept because it is convenient, but it is unsatisfactory, since it 
does not present the true phylogeny. It has been shown that the amniote 
stem divided at a very early stage, one line giving rise to a number of orders of 
mammal-like “ reptiles ” and the mammals, whilst the other gave rise to the 
majority of “ reptilian ” orders and to the birds. In view of this history it 
would be better to express the phylogeny by placing the earliest, amphibian- 
like members in a class Peotosauria, the mammal-like reptiles and their descen- 
dants, the mammals, in a class Theeopsida, and the typical reptiles and the 
birds in a class Saueopsida. This diphyletic evolution, together with the fact 
that reptiles were extremely abundant and varied in form during the Mesozoic 
era, makes it very difficult to give an entirely satisfactory definition of a reptile, 
which can only be described as an amniote which lacks the diagnostic features 
of either mammals or birds. 

The class Reptilia comprises four orders having living representatives, in 
addition to many extinct orders. In the Mesozoic period the class reached its 
maximum both in the number of its representatives and the size which many 
of them attained; at that period they were very unmistakably the dominant 
class of the Animal Kingdom. In the Tertiary period they underwent a decline, 
while the birds and, in a yet higher degree, the mammals, were gaining a pre- 
ponderance over them. The Hving reptiles are the Lizards and Chamaeleons ; 
the Snakes ; the Tuataras ; Tortoises, and Turtles ; and the Crocodiles and 
Alligators. Though horny scales are not by any means present in all the rep- 
tiles, their occurrence as a complete covering is characteristic of the group and 
almost peculiar to it. When scales are not present, the epidermis is always 
hardened and cornified so as to form plates of homy material, such as the horny 
plates of the Tortoises, which protect the underlying parts from injury and 
desiccation. Bony plates are frequently present as well. In most respects 
the internal structure of the Reptilia shows a very decided advance on that of 
the modern Amphibia. The skull and the pectoral and pelvic arches are more 
completely ossified, and both vascular and nervous systems show a higher grade 
of organisation. 
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Example of the Class —A Lizard [Lacerta), 

The most striking external differences between the Lizard (Fig. 322) and the 
Frog are the covering of scales, the comparative smallness of the head, and the 
presence of a distinct neck, the great length of the caudal region, the shortness 
of the limbs, and the approximate equality in length of the anterior and pos- 
terior pairs. The anterior limbs are situated just behind the neck, springing 
from the trunk towards the ventral surface. The fore-limb, like that of the 
Frog, is divided into three parts : the upper-arm or hracMum, the fore-arm or 
anti-hmchium, and the hand or manus ; there are five digits provided with horny 



Fig. 322.— Lacerta viridis. (After Brehm.) 


claws, the first digit or poUex being the smallest. The hind-limbs arise from 
the posterior end of the trunk towards the ventral aspect ; each, like that of 
the Frog, consists of three divisions — ^thigh or femur, shank or crus, and foot or 
fes. The pes, like the manus, terminates in five clawed digits, of which the 
first or hallux is the smallest. The head is somewhat pyramidal, slightly 
depressed : the openings of the external nares are situated above the anterior 
extremity. The mouth is a wide slit-like aperture running round the anterior 
border of the head. At the sides are the eyes, each provided with upper and 
lower opaque, movable eyelids and with a transparent third eyelid ox nictitating 
membrane, which, when withdrawn, lies in the anterior angle of the orbit. 
Behind the eye is a circular brown patch of skin — the tympanic membrane — 
corresponding closely to that of the Frog, but somewhat sunk below the general 
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level of the skin. The trunk is elongated, strongly convex dorsally, flatter at 
the sides and ventrally. At the root of the tail on the ventral surface is a slit- 
like transverse aperture — the anus or cloacal aperture. The tail is cylindrical, 
thick in front, gradually tapering to a narrow posterior extremity ; it is nearly 
twice as long as the head and trunk together. 

There is an exoskeleton of homy scales covering all parts. These are formed 
from folds of the dermis, each covered with a thick horny epidermal layer. 
In size they differ in different positions. On the dorsal surface of the trunk 
they are small, hexagonal, arid indistinctly keeled ; on the ventral surface they 
are larger and are arranged in eight longitudinal rows. Immediately in front 
of the cloacal aperture is a large pre-anal plate. A collar-like ridge of larger 
scales surrounds the throat. On the tail the scales are elongated, keeled, and 
arranged in regular transverse (annular) rows, giving the tail a ringed appear- 
ance. On the surface of the limbs the scales of the pre-axial (radial or tibial) 
side are larger than those of the post-axial (ulnar or fibular). The scales on 
the upper surface of the head {head-shields) are large, and have regular and 
characteristic arrangement. 

Endoskeleton. — The vertebral column is of great length and made up of a 
large number of vertebra. It is distinctly marked out into regions, a cervical 
of eight vertebra, a thoraco-lumbar of twenty-two, a sacral of two, and a caudal 
of a considerable but indefinite number. A vertebra from the anterior thoracic 
region (Fig. 323, A, B) presents the following leading features. The centrum 
{cent) is elongated and strongly proccelous, i.e., the anterior surface is concave, 
the posterior convex ; the neural arch bears a short neural spine {sp). There 
are pre- and post-zygapophyses (^z. zy. pt. zy), the former with their articular 
surfaces directed upwards, the latter downwards. On each side at the junction 
of centram and neural arch is a facet — the capitular facet — for the articulation 
of a rib. The cervical vertebrae in general are similar in essential respects to 
those of the trunk, but are somewhat shorter. The first two, however, differ 
greatly from the others. The first is the atlas {C, D). It has no distinct centram, 
but is in the form of a ring ; ventrally on its anterior face it bears a smooth 
articular facet for the occipital condyle of the skull. It consists of three distinct 
ossifications, one ventral, the others dorso-lateral : the latter do not quite meet 
dorsally, being separated by a space bridged over by membrane. The second 
or axis {£) has a short conical process — the odontoid process {od .) — projecting 
forwards from its centrum. In the natural position of the parts the odontoid 
process— which is a part of the centrum of the atlas, and is not actually fused 
with, though firmly fixed to, the axis— lies in the lower or ventral part of the 
opening of the atlas, separated by a ligamentous band from the upper portion, 
which corresponds to the neural arch, and lodges the anterior end of the spinal 
cord. On the ventral surface of the axis and of each of the following five or six 
vertebra is a distinct bony nodule, sometimes termed the intercentrum or 
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hypapophysis (hyp.). The sacral vertebrae have short centra and strong ex- 
panded processes— the transverse processes— which abut against the iha ; these 
are separately ossified, and are to be looked upon as sacral ribs. The anterior 
caudal vertebrae are like the sacral, but have the centra longer, the transverse 
processes more slender, and the neural spines longer. The posterior caudal 
vertebra become gradually smaller as we pass backwards, and the various 
processes reduced in prominence, until, at the posterior end of the tail, the whole 
vertebra is represented merely by a rod-like centrum. Attached to the ventral 
faces of the centra of a number of the anterior caudal vertebrae are Y-shaped 



Fig. 323. — ^Vertebrae of Lizard. A, 
anterior; B, posterior view of a thoracic 
vertebra; C, lateral, D, anterior view of 
atlas vertebra; E, lateral view of axis. 
cent, centrum ; hyp. hypapophysis of axis ; 
lat. lateral piece of atlas ; lig. ligamentous 
band dividing the ring of the atlas into 
two ; neur. neural arch of atlas ; od. 
odontoid process ; py. zy. prezygapophysis ; 
pt. zy. post-zygapophysis ; rh. rib ; sp, 
spine ; vent, ventral piece of atlas. 



Fig. 324. — Pectoral^ arch and sternum of 
Lacerta agilis. cl. clavicle ; coy. coracoid ; ep. 
cor. epicoracoid ; epist. episternum ; glen, glenoid 
cavity for head of humerus ; py. coy. procoracoid ; 
y. I — y. 4 first to fourth sternal ribs ; sc. scapula ; 
sL sternum; sptiya. sc. suprascapula. (After 
Hofimann.) 


bones— the chevron bones — the upper limbs of the Y articulating with the 
vertebra, while the lower limb extends downwards and backwards. In nearly 
aU the caudal vertebrae the centrum is crossed by a narrow transverse unossified 
zone through which the vertebra readily breaks. The ribs are slender curved 
rods, the vertebral ends of which articulate only with the capitular facets of the 
corresponding vertebrae, there being no direct articulation with the transverse 
processes. The ribs of the five anterior thoracic vertebrae are connected by 
means of cartilaginous sternal ribs with the sternum. The posterior thoracic 
ribs do not reach the sternum, the stemail ribs being very short, and free at 
their ventral ends. The cervical ribs, which are present on all the cervical 
vertebrae with the exception of the first three, are all shorter than the thoracic 
ribs, and none of them is connected with the sternum. Thus, as regards the 
structure of the vertebrae themselves, there is nothing to distinguish the 
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posterior cervical from the anterior thoracic ; but, for convenience of description, 
the first thoracic is defined as the first vertebra having ribs connected with the 
sternum. 

The sternum (Fig. 324, st.) is a rhomboidal plate of cartilage with a small 
central space, or fontanelle, completed by membrane. Posteriorly it is produced 
into two slender flattened processes. On its antero-lateral borders are articular 
surfaces for the bones of the pectoral arch, and on its postero-lateral borders 
and the processes are small facets for the sternal ribs. 

In the skuU (Fig. 325) the chondrocranium, though persistent, is replaced 
by bones to a much greater extent than in the Frog, and the number of invest- 
ing bones is much greater. On the dorsal and lateral surface are a large number 
of dermal roofing bones. At the posterior end the rounded aperture of the 
foramen magnum {for. mag.) is surrounded by four bones — a hasioccipital {has. 
oc.) below, exoccififals {ex. oc.) at the sides, and a supraoccifital {supr. oc.) 
above. The basioccipital forais the floor of the most posterior portion of the 
cranial cavity ; posteriorly it bears a rounded prominence, the occipital condyle 
{oc. cond.). In front of it, forming the middle portion of the floor of the cranial 
cavity, is the basisphenoid {has. sph.), not represented in the Frog, in front of 
which again is an investing bone, the parasphenoid {para.), corresponding to 
the bone of the same name in the Frog and Trout, but here much reduced in 
size and importance and ankylosed with the basisphenoid. 

In the wall of the auditory capsule are three ossifications — pro-otic, epiotic, 
and opisthotic {op. ot.). The first remains distinct, the second becomes merged 
in the supraoccipital, and the third in the exoccipital. The exoccipital and 
opisthotic are produced outwards as a pair of prominent horizontal processes, 
the parotic processes. 

The large orbits are closely approximated, being separated only by a thin 
vertical interorUtal septum. The cranial cavity is roofed over by the parietals 
{par.) and frontals {fr.). The former are united together ; in the middle is a 
small rounded aperture^ — the parietal foramen {par. /.). The frontals remain 
separated from one another by a median frontal suUire : between them and 
the united parietals is a tranverse coronal suture. The nasal cavities are 
roofed over by a pair of nasals {nas.). A small pre-frontal {pr.fr.) lies in the 
front of the frontal, and helps to bound the orbit anteriorly, and another small 
horn— -the kcrymal (fcr.)— perforated by an aperture for the iacrymal duct, 
lies at the anterior extremity of the orbit, j ust within its border. A row of small 
hones--~-the supra-orbitals {s. orJ.)— bounds the orbit above, and behind is a 
post-orbital or lateral post-frontal {pt, orb.) articulating with the frontal Just 
behind the post-orbital is a supra-temporal hone {supra t. j), in close relation to 
which are the quadrato-jugal {sq.) zxid squamosal {supra t.2) f the former bending 

^ There is not as yet any agreement as to the true homologies of some of these bones Thev 
are also called squamosal and tabular. ^ 
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forwards and upwards to form with the post-orbital the superior temporal arch. 
At the anterior extremity of the snout is a median bone formed by the coal- 



Fig. 325. — Skull of Lacerta agiiis. A, from above; B, from below; C, from the side. 
ang. angular ; art. articular ; has. oc. basi-occipital ; has. pig. basipterygoid processes ; has. sph. 
basisphenoid ; col. epipterygoid ; cor. coronary ; dent, dentary ; eih. ethmoid ; ex., oc. exoccipital ; 
ext. nar. external nares; for. mag. foramen magnum; fr. frontal; int. nar. internal nares; ju. 
jugal; Icr. lacrymal ; max. maxilla ; nas. nasal; oc. cond. occipital condyle ; olf. olfactory 
capsule ; opi. ot. opisthotic ; opt. n. optic nerve ; pal. palatine ; par. parietal ; para, parasphenoid ; 
par. f. parietal foramen ; p. mx. premaxilte ; pr. fr. pre-frontal ; ptg. pterygoid ; pt. orb. post- 
orbital or lateral post-frontal; qti. quadrate; s. ang. supra-angular ; s. orb. supra-orbitals ; sq. 
paraquadrate ; supra t. i. supratemporal i ; supra t. 2. squamosal ; trans. transverse or 
ectopterygoid ; supr. oc. supra-occipital ; vom. vomer. The unlettered bone internal to pt.orb. 
in A is the post-frontal. The transverse line behind fr. is a superficial mark, not a suture. 
(After W. K. Parker.) 


escence of the two premaxillm {p. mx .) ; this bears the four anterior teeth of each 

side. On each side behind the premaxilla is the maxilla {max.), consisting of 
two portions, an alveolar bearing all the rest of the teeth, and a palatine 
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extending inwards on the roof of the mojith, together with an ascending process 
articulating with the nasal and pre-frontal above. Articulating behind with 
each maxilla is, di jugal (ju.), which forms the posterior half of the ventral boun- 
dary of the orbit. The quadrate {qu.) articulates movably with the parotic 
process, and bears at its distal end the articular surface for the mandible. 

In the anterior portion of the roof of the mouth, articulating in front -with 
the premaxillffi and maxillae, are the vomers (vom.). Behind and embracing 
them posteriorly are the flat palatines (pal.). The elongated pterygoids (ptg.) 
articulate in front with the posterior extremities of the palatines : behind each 
articulates with the corresponding basi-pterygoid process (has. ptg.) of the basi- 
sphenoid, and sends back a process which becomes applied to the inner face of 
the quadrate. A stout bone which extends between the maxiUa externally and 
the pterygoid internally is termed the transverse hone or ecto-pterygoid (trans.). 
Extending nearly vertically downwards from the pro-otic to the pterygoid is a 
slender rod of bone, the epi-pterygoid (col.). 

The columella is a small rod partly composed of cartilage and partly of bone 
the outer end of which is fixed into the inner surface of the t5nnpanic membrane, 
while the inner is attached to a small aperture, the fenestra ovalis, in the outer 
wall of the auditory capsule between the pro-otic and the opisthotic. 

Certain depressions or fossae and apertures or foramina are to be observed 
in the skull. The foramen magnum, the parietal foramen and the orbits have 
already been mentioned. The posterior temporal fossa is situated on either side 
of and above the foramen magnum, bounded above and externally by the roof- 
ing bones, and on the inner side by the bones of the occipital region. The 
inferior temporal fossa is bounded internally by the pterygoid, and is separated 
from the palatine foramen by the transverse bone. The lateral temporal fossa 
is the wide space in the side wall of the skull behind the orbit ; the bony bar 
which limits it above is the superior temporal arch ; a bony inferior temporal or 
quadratojugal arch is here absent. The tympano-eustachian fossa, situated in 
the auditory region, is bounded by the bones of that region together with the 
quadrate. The posterior or internal nares are bounded posteriorly by the 
palatines. The anterior or external nasal aperture is situated at the anterior 
extremity of the skull bounded by the nasals and premaxill^. 

Each ramus of the mandible consists of six bony elements in addition to the 
slender persistent Meckel's cartilage. The proximal element is the articular 
(art), which bears the articular surface for the quadrate, and is produced back- 
wards into the angular process. The angular (ang.) is a splint-like bone 
covering the ventral edge and the lower half of the outer surface of the articular. 
The supra-angular (s. ang.) overlies the dorsal edge and upper half of the outer 
surface of the same bone. The dentary (dent) forms the main part of the distal 
portion of the mandible, and bears all the mandibular teeth. Tat splenial is. 
a flat splint applied to the inner face of the dentary. The coronary (cor), a 
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small, somewhat conical bone, forms the upwardly directed coronoid process 
immediately behind the last tooth. All these, with the exception of the arti- 
cular, are investing bones. 

The hyoid apparatus {vide Fig. 330, b, hy.) consists (i) of a median cartila- 
ginous rod, the basi-hyal, (2) of the anterior cornua, elongated cartilaginous rods 
which, connected ventrally with the basi-hyal, curve round the gullet and end in 
close relation with the ventral surface of the auditory capsule, (3) of the middle 
cornua, rods of cartilage ossified at their proximal ends, and (4) of the posterior 
cornua, cartilaginous rods arising from the posterior edge of the basi-hyal and 
passing backwards and outwards. The middle cornua are vestiges of the first, 
the posterior of the second branchial arch. 

In the pectoral arch (Fig. 324) the coracoids are flat bones articulating with 
the antero-lateral border of the sternum, and bearing the ventral half of the 
glenoid cavity {glen) for the head of the humerus ; a cartilaginous epicoracoid 
{ep. cor) element lies on the inner side of the procoracoid and coracoid ; a large 
gap or fenestra divides each coracoid into a narrow anterior portion — the 
procoracoid {pr. cor), and a broader posterior portion, the coracoid proper {cor). 
The scapulcB {sc) articulate with the outer ends of the coracoids, and each bears 
the dorsal half of the glenoid cavity. Dorsally, the scapula become expanded, 
and each has connected with it a thin plate of partly calcified cartilage — the 
suprascapula {supra, sc), which extends inwards towards the spinal column on 
the dorsal aspect of the body. An element not hitherto met with, except in the 
Stegocephala (p. 355), is the interclavicle or episternum {epist), a cross-shaped 
investing bone, the stem of which is longitudinal and is in the posterior portion 
of its extent closely applied to the ventral surface of the anterior part of the 
sternum, while the cross-piece is situated a little in front of the scapula. The 
clavicles {cl) are flat curved bones articulating with one another in the middle 
line and also with the anterior end of the interclavicle. The bones of the 
fore-limb consist of a proximal bone or humeriis, a middle division composed of 
two bones — the radius and ulna — and a distal division or mamis. In the 
natural position of the parts the humerus is directed, from the glenoid cavity 
with which it articulates, backwards, upwards, and outwards ; the radius and 
ulna pass from their articulation with the humerus downwards and slightly 
forwards, while the manus has the digits directed forwards and outwards. 
When the limb is extended at right angles to the long axis of the trunk, it 
presents, like that of the Frog, dorsal and ventral surfaces, and pre-axial and 
post-axial borders. In this radius is seen to be pre-axial, the ulna post-axial. 
In the natural position the pre-axial border of the humerus is external, and the 
distal end of the fore-arm is rotated in such a way that, while the pre-axial 
border looks forwards and outwards at the proximal end, it faces directly 
inwards at its distal end, the manus being rotated so that its pre-axial border 
looks inwards. 
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The humerus is a long bone consisting of a shaft and two extremities, each of 
the latter being formed of an epiphysis of calcified cartilage, the proximal 
rounded, the distal {trochlea) pulley-like, with two articular surfaces, one for 
the radius and the other for the ulna. The radius is a slender bone consisting 
like the humerus, of a shaft and two epiphyses ; the distal extremity has a 
concave articular surface for the carpus, and is produced pre-axially into a 
radial styloid process. The proximal end of the ulna is produced into an up- 
wardly directed process — the olecranon ; the distal end bears a convex articular 
surface for the carpus. The carpus (Fig. 326) is composed of ten small polyhe- 
dral or rounded carpal bones. These consist of a proximal row containing three, 



Fig. 326. — Carpus of 
Lacerta agilis, (left) from 
above, i?. radius ; U. 
ulna ; c. centrale ; i. inter- 
medium ; r. radiale ; u. 
ulnare ; i — 5, the five 
distal carpais ; f , pisiform ; 
j — the five metacarpals. 
(From Wiedersheim’s Com- 
parative Anatomy.) 



Fig. 327. — Pelvis of Lacerta vivipara, from the 
ventral side. Ac. acetabulum ; Cep. epipubis. Fo'. 
foramen for obturator nerve ; Hp. Is. hypoischium ; 
L ilium ; ff , process representing the pre-acetabular 
part of the ilium; Lg. ligament; Is. ischium; p. 
pubis; pp. prepubis; 5 . Is. ischiatic symphysis. 
(From Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anatomy.) 


viz., the radiale [r.) ulnare {u.), and intermedium (i.), of a centrale (c.), and of a 
distal row of five (j-5) ; with an accessory or pisiform (f) bone attached to the 
distal epiphysis of the ulna on its post-axial side. The first digit or pollex 
consists of a metacarpal and two phalanges, the second of a metacarpal and three 
phalanges, the third of a metacarpal and four phalanges, the fourth of a meta- 
carpal and five phalanges, and the fifth of a metacarpal and three phalanges. 
The number of phalanges in the first four digits is, therefore, one more than the 
serial number of the digit. 

The pelvic arch (Fig. 327) consists of two triradiate bones, the ossa inno- 
minata, each ray being a separate bone. On the outer side at the point from 
which the rays diverge is a concave articular surface- — the acetabulum (Ac .) — 
for the head of the femur. From the region of the acetabulum one of the rays, 
the ilium (/.), a compressed rod, passes upwards and backwards to articulate 
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with the sacral region of the spinal column. A second ray — the pubis {p .) — 
passes downwards and forwards to meet its fellow in the middle line, the arti- 
culation being termed the pubic symphysis. In the middle line in front, 
between the anterior ends of the pubes, is a small nodule of calcified cartilage, 
the epipubis {Cep.). The third ray or ischium {Is.) runs downwards and back- 
wards, and articulates with its fellow in the ischiatic symphysis, the ventral ends 
of the two bones being separated by a plate of calcified cartilage {S. Is.). 
Between the pubes and ischia is a wide space, the obturator foramen, divided by a 
median ligament (/g.) into a pair of apertures, and a smaller aperture in each 
pubis {Fo.) transmits the obturator nerve. A small rod of bone, the os cloaca, 
or hypoischium {Hp. Is.), passes backwards from the ischiatic symphysis and 
supports the ventral wall of the cloaca. 

The hind-limb consists, like the fore-limb, of three divisions ; these are 
termed respectively the proximal or femur, the 
middle or crus, and the distal or pes. The 
proximal division consists of one bone, the femiir ; 
the middle division of two, the tibia and fibula ; 
the distal of the tarsal and metatarsal bones and the 
phalanges. When the limb is extended at right 
angles with the trunk, the tibia is pre-axial and 
the fibula post-axial : in the natural position of 
the parts the pre-axial border is internal in all 
three divisions of the limb. The femur is a stout 
bone consisting of a shaft and two epiphyses. 

The proximal epiphysis develops a rounded head 
which fits into the acetabulum ; near it on the pre- 
axial side is a prominence, the lesser trochanter, and a nearly obsolete pro- 
minence on the post-axial side represents the greater trochaiUer. The distal 
extremity is pulley-shaped, with internal and external prominences or condyles 
for articulation with the tibia ; immediately above the external condyle is a 
prominence or tuberosity for articulation with the fibula. The tibia is a stout, 
curved bone, along the anterior (dorsal) edge of which runs a longitudinal ridge, 
the cnemial ridge : the promimal extremity presents two articular surfaces for 
the condyles of the femur. The fibula is a slender bone, the proximal end 
articulating with the external tuberosity of the femur, the distal with the tarsus. 

The tarsus (Fig. 328) comprises only three bones in the adult, one large 
proximal bone, the tibio-fibulare {tb. fb.), and two smaller distal {tars. dist). 
Each digit consists of a metatarsal bone and phalanges, the number of the latter 
being respectively two, three, four, five, and tliree. The first and second 
metatarsus articulate with the tibial side of the tibio-fibulare, the rest with the 
distal tarsals. 

Digestive System.— -The upper and lower jaws, forming the boundary of 



Fig. 328. — Tarsus of Lacerta 
agilis,/6. fibula ; if6. tibia; tb.fb. 
tibio-fibulare; tars. dist. distal 
tarsals. (After Gegenbaur.) 
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the aperture of the month, are each provided with a single row of small conical 
teeth, and there is a patch of similar teeth {falaUne teeth) on the palatine. 
On the floor of the mouth-cavity is the tongue, a narrow elongated fleshy organ, 



bifid in front. 

The stomach (Fig. 329, M, Fig. 331, St,) is 
a cylindrical organ but little wider than the 
oesophagus, and with thick muscular walls. At 
the point where the small intestine joins the 
large intestine or rectum, the latter is produced 
into a short ccBOum (Fig. 331, coec^. The liver 
{If,) is divided into right and left lobes, and a 
gall-bladder (Fig. 329, GB . ; Fig. 330, g,h . ; 
Fig. 331, gM) lies at the lower margin of the 
right lobe. The pancreas {pn.) is situated in the 
loop between the stomach and first part of the 
small intestine or duodenum. The stomach 
is attached to the body-wall by a fold of 
peritoneum, ih.Q mesogaster, the small intestine 
by a fold termed the mesentery, the rectum by 
a mesorectum. From the dorsal surface of the 
liver to the stomach extends a thin fold, the 
gastro-hepatic omentum \ and this is continued 
backwards as the duodeno-hepatic omentum, 
connecting the liver with the first portion of the 
small intestine. 

Vascular System. — The heart is enclosed, 
like that of the Frog, in a thin transparent 
membrane, the pericardium. It consists of a 
sinus venosus, right and left auricles, and an 


Fig, 329.— Lacerta agilis. 
General view of the viscera in their 
natural relations. Bl. urinary 
bladder ; Ci. post-caval vein ; 
EB, rectum; GB, gall-bladder; 
H. heart ; L, liver ; Lg, Lg\ 
the lungs; M, stomach; MD, 
small intestine; Oe, oesophagus; 
Bn, . pancreas; Tf, trachea. 
'{From Wiedersheim's , Comparative 
Anatomy.) : 


incompletely divided ventricle. The sinus venosus 
(Fig. 330, s. V.), into which the large veins open, 
is thin-walled, and has a smooth inner surface. 
From it a sinu-auricular aperture, guarded by 
a two lipped valve, leads to the right auricle. 
The auricles have their inner surfaces raised up 
into a network of muscular ridges, the musculi 


pectinati. Both auricles open into the cavity 
of the ventricle, the aperture of communication, or auriculo-ventricular 


aperture, being divided into two by the auricular septum, and guarded 
by the auriculo-ventricular valve, consisting of two semilunar flaps. The 
ventricle (Fig. 330, v. ; Fig. 331, vent.) has very thick spongy walls and a sma ll 
cavity divided into two parts by an incomplete muscular partition. From the 
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part of the ventricular cavity to the right of the partition arises the pulmonary 
artery ; from the part to the left are given off the right and left aortic arches. 
When the two auricles contract, the blood from the right auricle (venous blood) 



Fig. 330. — Lacerta viridis. Dissection from the ventral aspect showing the alimentary, 
circulatory, respiratory, and urinogenital organs (nat. size). The liver (Ir.) is divided longi- 
tudinally and its two halves are displaced outwards; the alimentary canal is drawn out to the 
animal's left; the cloaca with the urinary bladder and posterior ends of the vasa deferentia 
is removed, as also is the right adipose body. a. co. anterior cornu of hyoid; az. azygos or 
cardinal vein ; b. hy. body of hyoid ; caudal vein ; c, ad, adipose body ; c.m. coeliaco-mesenteric 
artery ; cce. caecuna ; cr, carotid artery ; d. ao. dorsal aorta ; du. duodenum ; e,ju. external jugular 
vein; ep. epididymis ; ep. g. epigastric vein; f, a, femoral artery; /. v, femoral vein ; g. b. gall- 
bladder ; i, ju, internal jugular vein ; U, ileum ; i, m, posterior mesenteric arteries ; k, kidney ; 
to. 0. left aortic arch ; L au, left auricle ; lungs ; Ir. liver ; m. co. middle cornu of hyoid ; p. a. 
pulmonary artery ; pericardium; co, posterior cornu of hyoid; pn, pancreas; pi. pelvic 
vein ; postcaval vein ; pt. v. hepatic portal vein ; p. v, pulmonary vein ; r. rectum ; r. au. 
right auricle; r. h. a. right hepatic artery; sc. sciatic vein; scl. subclavian artery; scl. v. 
subclavian vein ; spl. spleen; si. stomach; s. v. sinus venosus; to, thyroid gland; tr. trachea; 
testis ; z;. ventricle. (From Parker's .Zootomy.) 
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tends to run more to the right-hand portion of the cavity of the ventricle 
while that from the left auricle (arterial) occupies the left-hand portion. When 
the ventricle begins to contract, its walls come in contact with the dorsal and 
ventral edges of the ventricular partition, thus completing the separation of the 
right-hand part of the cavity, containing venous blood, from the left-hand part, 
containing arterial and mixed blood ; and the further contraction results in the 
driving of the venous blood through the pulmonary artery to the lungs and of 
the rest through the aortic arches to the head and body. {Vide Fig. 385.) 

From the right aorta arise the carotid arteries (Fig. 330, cr. ; Fig. 331, car. 
art.), and each runs for some distance parallel with the corresponding aortic arch, 
with which it anastomoses distaliy (the connecting part being termed the 
ductus caroticus), having previously given off the carotid artery proper, by means 
of which the blood is carried to the head The two aortic arches curve backwards 
round the oesophagus, one on the right hand and the other on the left, and meet 
in the middle line dorsally to form the median dorsal aorta (Fig. 330, d. ao . ; 
Fig. 331, dors. aort.). From the right arch, just in front of the junction, arise 
the two subclavian arteries (Fig. 330, s. cl. a.), right and left, each running out- 
wards to the corresponding fore-limb. From the dorsal aorta the first important 
branch given off is the cceliaco-mesenteric {c. m.). . This shortly divides into two 
trunks, a caeliac (Fig. 331, ccel. a.) suppl3dng the stomach, spleen, pancreas, 
duodenum, and left lobe of the liver, and an anterior mesenteric supplying the 
posterior part of the small intestine. Three small posterior mesenteric arteries 
given off farther back supply the large intestine. Posteriorly, after giving off 
renal and genital branches, and a pair of large iliacs to the hind-limb, the dorsal 
aorta is continued along the tail as the caudal artery (Fig. 331, caud. art.). 
Throughout its length, in addition to the larger branches mentioned, the dorsal 
aorta gives origin to a regularly-arranged series of pairs of small vessels, the 
intercostal and lumbar arteries, giving off branches that enter the neural canal 
and others that supply the muscles and integument. 

The venous blood from the tail is brought back by means of a caudal vein 
(Fig. 330, c.). This bifurcates at the base of the tail to form the two pelvic 
{lateral) veins (pi.) ; these unite to form the median epigastric or abdominal {ep. 
g.), which eventually enters the left lobe of the liver. Entering the pelvic veins 
are Vat femoral and sciatic veins from the hind-limb. Arising from the pelvic are 
the renal portal veins distributed to the substance of the kidneys. The efferent 
renal veins, cvxiymg the blood from the kidneys, combine to form a pair of large 
trunks, which soon unite to form the median postcaval. The postcaval runs 
forwards towards the heart, and, after receiving the wide hepatic vein from the 
liver, enters the sinus venosus. 

Two precavals, right and left, carry the blood from the anterior extremities 
and the head to the sinus venosus. The right precaval is formed by the union 
of the internal and external jugular and the subclavian. On the left side the 
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Fig. 332.— Brain of Lacerta viridis. A, from 
above, with the left hemisphere {c. h.) and optic 
lobe {0. L) opened. from beneath. C, from 
the left side. D, in longitudinal vertical section. 
a, c, anterior commissure ; aq, s. aqueduct of 
Sylvius; cerebellum; c. c. crura cerebri; 
c,. h. cerebral hemispheres ; ch. p. choroid plexus ; 
c, s, corpus striatum ; /. w. foramen of Monro; 
inf, infundibulum ; m. 0. medulla oblongata ; 
0. €. optic chiasma; 0, L optic lobes; olf. 
olfactoiy bulbs with their peduncles or tracts; 
0, U optic tracts ; o.v. aperture between aqueduct 
of Sylvius and optic ventricle; p. c. posterior 
commissure ; pn, pineal apparatus ; pty, 
pituitary body ; v. 3, diacoele ; v, 4, metacoele ; 
/ — XII, cranial nerves. (From ; .Parker’s' 
Zootomy.) 


network of delicate ridges, having the' 


precaval is formed by the union 
of internal jugular and subclavian, 
the left external jugular being 
absent. 

The liver is supplied, as in other 
Vertebrates, by a hepatic portal 
system of vessels, blood being carried 
to it by a portal vein, formed by the 
union of gastric pancreatic, splenic, 
and mesenteric veins. 

The adipose bodies (Fig. 330, c, ad) 
are two masses of fat of somewhat 
semilunar shape in the posterior part 
of the abdominal cavity, between 
the peritoneum and the muscles of 
the body-wall. 

The thyroid is a whitish, trans- 
versely-elongated body on the ventral 
wall of the trachea, a short distance 
in front of the heart. 

The spleen (Figs. 330 and 331, 
spl) is a small red body lying in the 
mesogaster, near the posterior end of 
the stomach. 

Organs of Respiration. — slit- 
like aperture, the glottis, situated 
behind the tongue, leads into a short 
chamber, the larynx, the wall of 
which is supported by cricoid and 
arytenoid cartilages. From the 
larynx an elongated cylindrical tube, 
the trachea, passes backwards on the 
ventral side of the neck. Its wall is 
supported by a large number of 
small rings of cartilage, the tracheal 
rings. Posteriorly the trachea bifur- 
cates to form two similar but 
narrower tubes, the bronchi, one 
entering each lung. The lung (Fig. 
330, Ig) is a fusiform sac, the inner 
lining of which is raised up into a 
appearance of a honeycomb ; these 
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ridges are much closer and more numerous towards the anterior than towards 

the posterior end of the lun§. 

The brain (Figs. 332 and 333) presents all the parts that have been des- 
cribed in the brain of the Frog (p. 325), with some minor modifications. The 
two cerebral hemispheres (parencephala) (Fig. 332, c, h.) are oval bodies, some- 
what narrower in front than behind, closely applied together. Each is pro- 
longed anteriorly into the corresponding olfactory peduncle or tract, somewhat 
dilated in front to form the (factory bulb (olf.) from which the olfactory nerve 
arises. In the interior 6 i each is a cavity, the lateral ventricle or paraccele, 
sending a prolongation forwards into the olfactory bulb, and communicating 
behind by a small aperture, the foramen of Monro {D,f. m), with the diacoele 
[v, 5). Through the foramen of Monro there passes into each paracoele a 
vascular process of pia mater, the choroiik plexus {cK p.) : immediately above 
and behind this is a Mppotampal commissure [c.p.a,] connecting together two 
areas known as hippocanfpi, one on the mesial surface of each hemisphere. On 
the floor of each pafacoele is a thickened mass of nerve-matter, the corpus 
striatum {c. s.), and b|tween them passes a transverse band of nerve-fibres, the 
anterior commissure [a. c.). The diencephalon is a small rounded lobe between 
the paracceles and the mid-brain, containing a laterally compressed cavity, the 
diaccele (v. 5). Its roof is extremely thin. Its lateral walls are formed of two 
thickenings, the optic thalami, behind which p|ssel a transverse band, the 
posterior cornmissure (f>, c). Behind and*^eloW the thalami are the optic 
tracts (0. t,) continued into the optic nerves. Behind the optic tracts the floor 
is produced downwards into a tubular process, the infundibulum [inf), ending 
below in a rounded body, the pituitary body or hypophysis (pty). The roof is 
produced into a median outgrowth, the pineal apparatus (Fig. 332, D, pn. ; 
Fig. 333, Z), which is divided into two parts, one of which has connected with 
its distal extremity an eye-like structure, the parietal organ or pineal eye (Fig. 
333, pa), lying in the parietal foramen, while the other is the pineal organ or 
epiphysis. In front of the epiphysis, in the velum transversum [v, t), a trans- 
verse fold of the thin roof of the brain marking the anterior limit of the dien- 
cephalon, is another commissure, the aberrant commissure [c,p,p), which connects 
together the posterior and dorsal parts of the parencephala ; this is not repre- 
sented either in the Frog or in higher vertebrates. The mid-brain consists 
dorsally of two oval optic lobes [corpora bigemina. Fig. 332, 0. 1 ) and ventrally 
of a mass of longitudinal nerve-fibres, the crura cerebri [c, c), passing forwards 
to the fore-brain. Each optic lobe contains a cavity [optoccele) communicating 
with the iter, a narrow passage leading from the diacoele to the metacoele. The 
cerebellum [cb) is, like that of the Frog, of small size, being a small antero- 
posteriorly flattened lobe overlapping the anterior portion of the metacoele. The 
metencephalon (medulla oblongata, m, 0), broad in front, tapers behind to 
where it passes into the anterior portion of the spinal cord. The metacoele is a 
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shallow space on the dorsal aspect of the medulla oblongata, overlapped in 
front for a short distance by the cerebellum, and behind covered only by the 
pia mater, containing a network of vessels, the choroid plexus of the metacoele 
(Fig. 333, pch). At the point where medulla oblongata and spinal cord meet is 
a strong ■ ventral flexure. 

The spinal cord is continued backwards throughout the length of the 
neural canal, becoming slightly dilated opposite the origins of the two pairs of 
limbs and tapering greatly towards the posterior end of the tail. 



Fig. 333. — Longitudinal section of brain of an embryo of Lacerta vivipara, X 26. ah, olfactory 
area ; hi, blood'Sinus ; ho, olfactory bulb ; c, cerebellar commissures ; ca, anterior commissure ; 
ch. superior (habenular) commissure ; ck, central canal of spinal cord ; cp, posterior commissure ; 
cpa, anterior pallial (hippocampal) commissure ; cpo, posterior optic commissure ; cpp, posterior 
pallial (aberrant) commissure ; cs, spinal commissure ; ow, swelling of optic chiasma ; e^, para- 
phrasis; cerebral hemisphere ; hypophysis ; inter-orbital septum ; / (and s), ventricle 
of infundibulum; opt, optic chiasma; pa, parietal organ; pch, choroid plexus on medulla 
oblongata; R, 4th ventricle; w, optic recess; si, sulcus intraencephalicus posterior; tp, tuber- 
culum posterius superius ; tr, lamina terminalis ; vh, ventral flexure of medulla oblongata ; 
VC, valvula cerebelli ; vp, posterior medullary velum ; vt, velum transversum ; Z, epiphysis. 
(From Wiedersheim and Parker’s Comparative Anatomy, after K. von Kupher.) 

The cerebral nerves resemble those of the Frog as regards their origin and 
distribution in most respects, the principal difference being that a spinal 
accessory is intercalated in front of the hy^poglossal, and that the hypoglossal 
arises from the medulla oblongata, not from the spinal cord, and is therefore a 
cerebral nerve. 

The nasal cavities (Fig. 334) open at the extremity of the snout by the 
external nares, and into the cavity of the mouth by a pair of slit-like internal 
nares situated near the middle line of the palate. The external aperture opens 
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into a sort of vestibule, beyond which is the nasal or olfactory cavity proper, 
containing a convoluted turhinal bone over which the mucous membrane extends. 
Opening into each nasal cavity, near the internal opening, is Jacobson’s organ 
(J, ].), an oval sac with strongly pigmented walls supported by cartilage. 

The eye has a cartilaginous sclerotic having a ring of small bones (Fig. 335) 
supporting it externally. There is a cushion-like pecten or vascular pigmented 
process similar to the structure of the same name occurring in birds (see below. 
Class Axes ) , pro j ecting into the inner chamber of the eye. In essential structure 


Fig. 336. — Membranous labyrinth ot 
Lacerta viridis, viewed from the outer side. 
aa. anterior ampulla ; ac. auditory nerve ; 
ad&. opening of the ductus endolympha- 
ticus ; ae, external ampulla ; ap. posterior 
ampulla ; br. basilar branch of nerve ; ca, 
anterior semicircular canal ; ce. external 
semicircular canal ; cp. posterior semi- 
circular canal ; cus. canal connecting 
utriculus and sacculus; de. ductus endo- 
lymphaticus; L cochlea; mb. basilar 
membrane; raa, me, rap. vl. branches of 
auditory nerve ; s. sacculus ; ss. common 
canal of communication between anterior 
and posterior semicircular canals and 
utricle ; u. utriculus. (From Wieders- 
heim’s Comparative Anatomy, after 
Retzius) 

the rest of the eye agrees with that of the Craniata generally as already 
described. Two glands lie in the orbit, the lacrymal and the Harderian. 

The ear consists of two principal parts, the internal ear or membranous 
labyrinth, and the middle ear or tympanum. The latter is closed externally by 
the tympanic membrane, the position of which has been already mentioned. It 
communicates with the cavity of the mouth by the Eustachian passage, which 
is narrower and longer than in the Frog. The inner wall of the tympanic cavity 
is formed by the bony wall of the auditory region of the skull, in which there are 
two fenestr^— the ovalis and- the fenestra rotunda. Tht columella 

stretches across the cavity from the tjnnpanic membrane, and is fixed internally 
into the membrane covering over the fenestra ovalis. 

The parts of the membranous labyrinth (Fig. 336) are enclosed by the 




Fig. 334. — ^Transverse section 
of the nasal region of the head of 
Lacerta to show the relations of 
Jacobson’s organs. D, nasal 
glands ; J, J. Jacobson’s organs ; 
N, N. nasal cavities. (From 
Wiedersheim’s Comparative Ana- 
tomy.) 



Fig- 335-”-Fiiig of 
ossicles in sclerotic of 
eye of Lacerta. (After 
Wiedersheim.) 
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bones of the auditory region ; between the membranous wall of the labyrinth 
and the surrounding bone is a small space containing fluid, the perilymph. The 
labyrinth itself consists of the utriculus with the three semicircular canals and 
the sacculus with the cochlea {lagena). The utriculus (u.) is a cylindrical tube. 



Fig. 337. — Male urinogenital organs of 
Lacerta Viridis. The ventral wall of the 
cloaca is removed, the bladder is turned 
to the animal's right, and the peritoneal 
covering of the left testis and epididymis 
is dissected away, bk urinary bladder; 
b. Ig, fold of peritoneum supporting epidi- 
dymis ; cl^. anterior and cP. posterior 
divisions of the cloaca ; ep, epididymis ; 
k, kidney ; mso. mesorchium ; p. copu- 
latory organs, of which the right is shown 
retracted {p') and the left everted (p ) ; 
r, m. retractor muscle of latter; r. ridge 
separating anterior and posterior divisions 
of cloaca ; ret rectum ; ref, its opening 
into the cloaca; t, testis; u, g. urino- 
genital papilla and aperture ; v. d, vas 
deferens. (From Parker's Zootomy.) 



Fig. 338. — Female urino- 
genital organs of Lacerta viridis. 
The ventral wall of the cloaca, 
the urinary bladder, the pos- 
terior end of the left oviduct, 
and the peritoneal investment of 
the left ovary and oviduct are 
removed, b. Ig. broad ligament ; 
cP. anterior and cl^. posterior 
divisions of the cloaca ; k. 
kidney ; mso. mesoarium ; od. 
left oviduct; odk its peritoneal 
aperture ; od'\ aperture of right 
oviduct into the cloaca ; ov. 
ovary; ur. aperture of ureter. 
(From Parker’s Zootomy.) 


bent round at a sharp angle : the semicircular canals {ca.^ ce,, cp.) are arranged 

as in vertebrates in general (p. 116). A narrow tube, the ductus endolymphaticus, 
leads upwards towards the roof of the skull and ends blindly in the dura mater. 
The sacculus is large and rounded. The cochlea (i.) forms a flattened, not very 
prominent, lobe, and is of simple form. 

Urinary and Beproductive Systems.— The kidneys (Figs. 337 and 338, k.) 
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are a pair of irregularly shaped, dark red bodies, each consisting of two lobes, 
anterior and posterior, situated in close contact with the dorsal wall of the 
posterior portion of the abdominal cavity, and covered with peritoneum on their 
ventral faces only. Their posterior portions, which are tapering, are in close 
contact with one another. Each has a delicate duct, the ureter, opening 
posteriorly into the cloaca. A urinary {allantoic) bladder {hi.), a thin- walled 
sac, opens into the cloaca on its ventral side. 

In the male the testes (Fig, 337, t.) are two oval white bodies, that on the 
right side situated just posterior to the right lobe of the liver, that on the left 
somewhat farther back. Each testis is attached to the body-wall by a fold of the 
peritoneum, tYie mesorchium {mso). The epididymis {ep.) extends backwards 
from the inner side of each testis, and passes behind into a narrow convoluted 
tube, the vas deferens or spermiduct {v. d.), which opens into the terminal part 
of the corresponding ureter. A pair of vascular eversible copulatory sacs {p, 
p'), which when everted are seen to be of cylindrical form with a dilated and 
bifid apex, open into the posterior part of the cloaca. 

In the female the ovaries (Fig. 338, ovi) are a pair of irregularly oval bodies 
having their surfaces raised up into rounded elevations, marking the position 
of the ova. They are situated a little farther back than the testes, and each is 
attached to the body- wall by a fold of the peritoneum, the mesovarium {mso). 
The oviducts {od.) are thin-walled, wide, plaited tubes which open in front into 
the cavity of the body {od\), while behind they communicate with the posterior 
part of the cloaca, their opening {od'\) being distinct from, and a little in front 
of, those of the ureters. A fold of the pertioneum, the broad ligament {b. Ig), 
attaches the oviduct to the body-wall. 

^Interrelationship of the Reptilian Groups. 

One of the most important features of the reptiles is the evolution of the 
temporal region of their skulls, the structure of this region being of considerable 
help in their classification (Fig. 339). 

The most primitive forms, the Cotylosauria, had a complete bony roofing 
in the temporal region, as did the early Amphibia from which the reptiles 
originated. This type of skulls is known as Anapsid. According to most 
authorities it is still found in the living Chelonia (sometimes modified by emar- 
gination), which, together with the Cotylosaurs, form the sub-class Anapsida. 

From this primitive skuU there evolved two principal types. The first of 
these has a single vacuity in each side, and is known as Synapsid. The 
vacuity was bounded at first by the post-orbital and squamosal bones above, 
and the squamosal and jugal bones below, but later the parietal appeared within 
the opening owing to the enlargement of the vacuity and reduction in size of the 
post-orbital. Five orders of reptiles having this type of skull are therefore 
grouped as the sub-class Synapsida, They include the ancestors of mammals 
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Fig. 339.— Diagrams showing the disposition of the vacuities and of certain bones in the tvpes 
of reptilian skulls. P. parietal ; PF. post-frontal ; PO, post-orbital ; L jugal ; Q J. quadrato- 
jugal; 0 . quadrate; S. squamosal. ./ j o * 
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which themselves have this type of skull further modified by the loss of the 
post-orbital and quadratojugal bones and by the inclusion of the quadrate 
within the ear. 

A later modification of the primitive type is known as Diapsid. Here 
there are two vacuities in the temporal region, with the post-orbital and squamo- 
sal meeting between them. This condition is found in the majority of reptiles 
{e.g., Crocodilia, “ Dinosaurs,” Pterosaurs), and in a modified form in the 
lizards, snakes, and also the birds. The lizards lost the quadratojugal, thus 
opening the lower vacuity below, the snakes carried this modification still 
further by reducing or losing the post-orbital and losing the jugal. The birds 
lost the post-orbital with the result that the two vacuities and the orbital 
opening are confluent. 

A few small reptiles (e.g., Ameoscelis) have a single temporal vacuity 
differing from the synapsid type in that the post-orbital and squamosal meet 
below the opening. Some authorities believe this vacuity is homologous with 
the upper vacuity of the diapsid skull, and that the vacuity of the synapsid 
skull is homologous with the lower vacuity of the diapsid skull, and so have 
given it another name — Parapsid. The few forms known to have this type 
of skull are so problematical that they are not further discussed in this work, 
but it should be noted that it has been held that the lizards evolved from a form 
with a parapsid skull and a sub-class Parapsida has been constituted for them. 

Two aquatic groups, the IcMhyosauria and Plesiosauria, have single 
temporal vacuities in the skull, and in both cases the post-orbital meets the 
squamosal below the opening. Their skulls, however, are peculiar, and there is 
little other evidence in the skeletons of these reptiles to aUy them to the other 
orders, largely on account of the modifications for swimming, and it is probably 
best to leave them as isolated orders until primitive forms are found which 
indicate their relationships. It is possible that they may have arisen from 
independant amphibian stocks. 

It appears therefore that the primitive reptiles with a completely roofed, 
or anapsid, skull gave rise to two major groups, the Synapsida and the Diapsida, 
and possibly to a third, the Parapsida. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

SUPER-ORDER I.— ANAPSIDA. 

Order I. — Cotylosauria. ^ 

The most primitive reptiles, the Cotylosaurs, are also the oldest, ranging 
from the Upper Carboniferous to the Middle Trias when they became extinct. 
Much of their interest lies in the close resemblance many of them bear to the 
early Labyrinthodont Amphibia. They are to be distinguished from these 
only by their gastrocentrous vertebrae and a few minor features, but resemble 
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them in general build and in their primitive " belly-crawling ” mode of progres- 
sion. The group is very likely mixed in origin, and the members composing it 
are held together chiefly by two characters : the complete roofing of the skull 
and the flattened, plate-like pelvis. 

These reptiles show few specialisations, and varied in size from about a foot 
to the six or seven feet of the Parieasaurs. Three sub-orders are recognised. 
The Se3miouriamorpha (e.g., Seymouria) (Fig. 340) include the most primitive 
forms, the Captorhinomorpha (e.g., Captorhinus, Labidosaums) are small forms 
showing affinities with the Synapsida, and the Diadectomorpha (e.g., Diadectes, 




Fig. 340. — Skeleton and life restoration of Cotylosanrs : A. Diasparactus, {Aitex Case.) 

B. Seymouria, This animal is about two feet long. 

Parieasaurus, Procolophon) which survived into the Trias and include the 
majority and have some features in common with the Diapsida. 

Order 2. — Chelonia. 

Reptilia in which the skull is without temporal vacuities. A condition which 
is regarded by some as primitive, by others as secondary (see pp. 375-76). 
The body is enclosed in a shell of bony plates, consisting of a dorsal carapace 
and a ventral plastron, partly of dermal partly of endoskeletal origin. There 
is usually on the surface an epidermal exoskeleton of horny plates. The verte- 
bras and ribs of the thoracic region are firmly fused with the body carapace, 
into the composition of which they enter. The shoulder and pelvic girdles have 
the unique position of being within the ribs. The limbs are sometimes termi- 
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nated by clawed digits adapted for terrestrial locomotion, sometimes modified 
into the shape of flippers. There are no teeth, and the jaws have a horny 
investment. The lungs are compound sacs. In essentials the heart and brain 



Fig. 341.— Skeleton and restoration of Dimetyodon, a Therapsid about eight feet long. 

(After Williston.) 

resemble those of the Squamata. There are no copulatory sacs, but a median 
penis. 

This order includes the Land Tortoises, Soft Tortoises, River and Mud 
Tortoises, and the Turtles, besides a number of fossil forms of viihich. Eunoto- 
saurus, a species from the Middle Pernaian of South Africa which has teeth and 
broadened ribs, possibly the forerunners of the carapace, may be ancestral. 
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SUPER-ORDER II.— SYNAPSIDA [Anomodontia, Therapsida). 

Reptiles with a single lateral temporal vacuity primitively lying below the 
post-orbital and squamosal. The brain-case is high and, as a result of the 
broad supraoccipital, the inner ear is placed low down. The teeth are usually 
heterodont, the lower jaw is flattened from side to side instead of being rounded 
in section, and except in the most primitive members, the dentary is relatively 
large. There are always two coracoids in the shoulder-girdle. 

The group is important because it shows the various stages by which the 
mammals evolved from the earliest reptiles and because the Synapsids domi- 
nated the land fauna of the Permian and much of the Trias. They are found 
abundantly in some deposits in North America and South Africa, and are known 
also from South America, East Africa, India, Central Asia, Russia and Europe. 



Fig. 342. — ^Kannemeyeria, a Dicynodont. (After Pearson, Proc. Zool. Soc.) 


There are five orders, but two of them (Dromosauria, Deinocephalia) were 
unimportant and are not discussed here. 

Order i. — Pelycosauria. 

The Pelycosaurs are the most primitive members of the Super-Order, and 
are confined almost entirely to the Lower Permian. Some members, such as 
Varanosaurus, differ from the captorhinomorph Cotylosaurs only in having the 
temporal vacuity. Others became specialised, Dimetrodon having enormously 
elongated neural spines to the vertebrae, which are believed to have been con- 
nected by skin and formed a huge sail (Fig. 341). The Pelycosaurs, like the 
Cotylosaurs, had relatively short limbs and a sprawling gait, but the remaimng 
orders carried the body higher and were probably much more active. 

Order IT— Dicynodontia. 

The Dicynodontia were for a time the most successful order of the Synap- 
sids, being found in extraordinary abundance from the Middle Permian to the 
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Lower Trias and surviving until the Middle Trias. Typically they were of ’a 
heavy build, varying in size from i to 7 or 8 feet in length (Fig. 342). Their 
skull was very specialised, having huge temporal fossee, T-shaped squamosals 
and small quadrates. In the majority the dentition was reduced to a pair of 
canines (which were sometimes confined to the males) and the jaws were covered 
by a horny beak. The post-cranial skeleton was very mammal-like though 
clumsy. There was an acromion process on the scapula, the precoracoid was 
excluded from the glenoid cavity (Fig. 343), the ilium was considerably elon- 
gated and the number of phalanges had been reduced from the reptilian number 
of 2 3 4 5 3 to the mammalian 23333. Dicynodon is the commonest genus 
with about seventy species. Lystrosaurus, which occurs abundantly in the 



Fig. 343.— Dicynodont pectoral girdle, ventral aspect. CL. clavicle ,* CO. coracoid j 
/CjL. interclavicle ; PCO. precoracoid ; 5 C. scapula; 5 T. sternum. 

Lower Trias, had the snout elongated and turned down and was probably 
aquatic. Several genera, such as Endothiodon and Esoterodon kept post-canine 
teeth and one form, Etimantellia had incisors. 

Orders. — ^Theriodontia. 

The Theriodontia are the most important order of the Synapsida, being 
almost certainly ancestral to the mammals. They are found from the Middle 
Permian to the Upper Trias, and are known from Africa, South America, and 
Russia. 

The group shows considerable variation in size, some forms being less than a 
foot in length, others being the size of a lion. The majority were carnivorous 
or insectivorous, but some of the later members may have been herbivorous. . 

The evolutionary changes of the Theriodonts show the gradual appearance 
of those characters which are typical of the mammals. In the skull (Figs. 344 
and 345) the temporal vacuity is enlarged by the reduction and loss of the pre- 
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ffontals, post-frontals, and finally the post-orbitals. A false palate is formed 
by the outgrowth of a shelf from the maxillae and palatines, the basioccipital 



Fig. 344. — Thrinaxodon liorhinus, a cynodont. ECPT. ectopterygoid ; EPT. epipterygoid ; 
F, frontal ; /. jugal ; L, laclirymal ; MX. maxilla ; N. nasal ; P. parietal ; PAL. palatine ; 
P j P. parasphenoid ; PMX premaxilla; PO. postorbital ; PPP. pre-frontal ; PPO. pro-otic ; 
PT. pterygoid ; PV. " prevomer'" or vomer ; Q. quadrate ; QJ. quadrato- jugal ; ST. stages ; SQ. 
squamosal. (After Farrington.) 



Fic. 345.— A gorgonopsid skull, based on specimens in the Museum of Zoology, Cambridge. 

SMX; Septo-maxillary. 

is reduced and paired exoccipital condyles are formed. Also the epipterygoid 

(columella cranii) expands to form the mammalian alisphenoid. In the lower 
jaw the dentary increases steadily in size until the post-dentary bones are very 
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small and almost hidden in outer view, and at the same time a mammal-like 
coronoid process is developed (Fig. 346). The teeth of the early members are 
sim ple; though there are enlarged canines, but the post-canine teeth of the later 
members become specialised in a variety of ways, and are often very mammal- 
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lifie. The limb-girdles approach the mammalian condition in such characters 
as the formation of an acromion process on the scapula, the great expansion of 

the ilium, and the enlargement of the primi- 



tive pubic foramen to form the huge obturator 
foramen (Fig, 347). The form of the limb- 
bones approaches the mammalian condition, 
and the number of phalanges in the feet is 
reduced to the mammalian number of 2 3 3 3 3 
by the reduction, and finally the loss, of one 
phalange in the third toe and two in the fourth 
(Fig. 348). 



Fig. 347. — A. Right pelvic of 
LycSBEops (a Gorgonopsian) ; B. of 
Protacmon (a Cynodont). 


There are five sub-orders, and at least two 
major lines of evolution within the group. 
The Permian Gorgonopsia {e.g.,Scymnosuchus, 
Lyccenops) giving rise to the T riassic Cynodontia 
(e.g., Thrinaxodon, Cynognathus) and the 
Permian Therocephalia (e.g., Lycosaurus) 
giving rise to the Triassic Bauriamorpha (e.g., 
Ericiolacerta) . In addition, some very 
mammal-like forms from the top of the Trias 
have been put into a separate sub-order, the 
Ictidosauria. 

Order Incert^ Sedis. — Sauropterygia. 


Aquatic reptiles with a single temporal vacuity in the skull, which is 



Fig. 348. — Diagrams of hands of A, a primitive Pelycosaur, B, a Gorgonopsid, and C, a Dicyno- 
dont, to show the reduction from the reptilian number of phalanges to the mammalian condition ; 
Cr. ulna; R. radius: U”'. ulnare ; RA radiale; I. intermedium ; C.C. centralia ; P. pisiform. 
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bounded below by a post-orbital-squamosal arch. The coracoids are single. 
There are three orders : — 


Nothosauria, small and somewhat primitive forms, amphibious in habit, 
with webbed feet. The vertebra are platycoelous. These forms are found in 
the Middle and Upper Trias. 



Fig. 349.”-Besiosaurus macrocephalus. Restored. (After Owen.) In the dotted outline the 

vertical tail-fin has been omitted. 


Placodontia. Forms with long limb bones and a specialised palate armed 
with massive crushing teeth on the palatine bones. The vertebra are deeply 
amphicoelous. The body is covered with heavy bony scutes. Confined to the 
Middle Trias, e.g., Placodus, Cyamodus. 



Fig. 350. — Plesiosauras, pectoral 
arch. cor. coracoid ; e. interclavicle ; 
sc. scapula. (After Zittel.) 


JPh. 



Fig. 351. — Plesiosauras, pelvic arch. II. ilium ; 
Is. ischium ; Ph. pubis. (After Huxley.) 


Plesiosauria. These are the typical representatives of the order (Fig. 349). 
They were aquatic reptiles, sometimes of large size (up to 40 feet), though 
many were quite small. They had a lizard-like body, a very long neck sup- 
porting a relatively small head, and a short tail ; the limbs were modified to 
form swimming-paddles. The spinal column of the Sauropterygia is charac- 
terised by the great length of the cervical and the comparative shortness of the 
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caudal region. The vertebrse are usually amphicoelous. The sacrum consists 
of either one to five vertebrse. There is no sternum. In the skull there are 
large pre-maxillse ; a bony secondary palate is absent ; an ectopterygoid is 
present. There is a well-marked parietal foramen. The ring of bony plates 
(developed in the sclerotic found in the orbit of some fossil reptiles) is not 
developed. The pectoral arch (Fig. 350) presents some remarkable features. 
The coracoids always meet in a ventral symphysis, and the ventral portions 
(acromial processes) of the scapulae may also meet. In front there is, in most 
cases, an arch of bone, consisting of a median and two lateral portions, which 
probably represent the interclavicle and the clavicles : in some forms this arch 
is reduced or absent. In the pelvis the broad pubes and ischia meet in the 
middle line : the two symphyses may remain separate (Fig. 351), or they may 
unite so as to divide the space into two separate obturator foramina. The 
teeth are implanted in distinct sockets. 

The Plesiosauria date from the Trias and extend onwards to the Cretaceous. 



Fig. 35^. — Skeleton of Ichthyosaurus. (After Dreverman.) 


Order iNCERTas Sedis. — Ichthyopterygia. 

Fully marine reptiles having a skull with a single lateral temporal vacuity. 

The Ichthyopteryia, including Ichthyosaurus (Fig. 352) and its allies, were 
aquatic reptiles, some of very large size (30 or 40 feet in length), with somewhat 
fish-like body, large head produced into an elongated snout, no neck, and an 
elongated tail, and with the limbs in the form of swimming-paddles. The 
vertebrae are amphicoelous. A sacrum is absent, so that only pre-caudal and 
caudal regions are distinguishable. The ribs in the cervical region have two 
heads for articulation with the vertebrae : a sternum is absent, but there is a 
highly developed system of abdominal ribs. The skull is produced into an 
elongated rostum, formed chiefly of the pre-maxillae, and with small nostrils 
situated far back. The orbits are large and contain a ring of bones developed 
in the sclerotic. A columella is present which articulates with the quadrate, 
and there is a large parietal foramen. The quadrate is immovably fixed to the 
skull. The pterygoids meet in the middle line and extend forwards to the 
vomers, so as to separate the palatines, as in Sphenodon. The pectoral arch 
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contains only coracoid, scapula, and clavicle. There is no precoracoid, 'fhe 
coracoids are broad bones which meet ventrally for a short distance without 
overlapping. The bones of the pelvis are not strongly developed ; there is no 
sacrum, i.e., the ilia are not connected with the spinal column ; the pubes and 
ischia of opposite sides meet in ventral symphyses ; but there is no obturator 
foramen. Humerus and femur are both short, and the rest of the bones of 
the limb are disc-like or polyhedral. The phalanges are numerous, and are 
usually in more, sometimes in fewer, than the usual five series. The teeth are 
not in separate sockets, but set in a continuous groove. The tail vertebree in 
the middle forms have a characteristic downward bend which in later forms 
becomes almost a right angle. The body thus extends into the lower lobe of a 
large vertical caudal fin. 

The Ichthyopterygia are of Mesozoic age, ranging from the Middle Trias 
to the Upper Cretaceous. Geographically their remains have a very wide 
distribution, having been found not only in Europe and North America, but 
in the Arctic Regions, in India, Australia, New Zealand, and South America. 

SUPER-ORDER III.— DIAPSIDA. 

This super-order includes all Reptiles which have two lateral temporal 
vacuities in the skuU (e.g., Sfhemdon, Fig. 325, p. 361). 

The orders are, some of them, large and important, and include the Theco- 
DONTIA, Rhynchocephalia, Dinosauria, Pterosauria, Crocodilia, and, 
according to one view, the Squamata as a derivative of an early Thecodont fine. 

Order i. — ^Thecodontia. 

These are the most primitive of the members of thesuper-orderandtheearhest 
reptiles to show a diapsid skull with the characteristic two lateral temporal 
vacuities. The most important specimen, of which little is as yet known 
beyond the skull, is Youngina from the Upper Permian of South Africa. This 
form has an interparietal and tabular bones in the skull and a parietal foramen, 
features which usually are not found in other orders of Thecodontia. The an- 
torbital foramen is absent. As far as it is known, there is nothing in Youngina 
to prevent its being considered as a representative of the ancestral stage of the 
later orders of Diapsida. Other families are the Phytosaurids, aquatic, croco- 
dile-like reptiles but with a specialised snout formed by the elongated pre- 
maxillae; Ornithosuchidse ; Aetosauridae, etc. 

Order 2. — Rhynchocephalia. 

Members of this order have lost the tabulars and interparietal of the Theco- 
dontia while retaining the large parietal foramen, in which, in the living form, 
traces of the median eye can still be made out. There is no antorbital foramen. 
The group, apparently never a large one, is known from the Middle Trias, e.g. 
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Hyperodapedon, Rhynchosaurus. The sole living representative of this group 
is Sphenodon {Hatteria), which is a lizard-like reptile with well-developed 
pentadactyle limbs adapted for walking. The anal opening is transverse. 
There are no copulatory sacs. The vertebrae are amphiccelous and intercentra 
are present. The ribs are single-headed and have uncinate processes. The 
rami of the mandible are united by ligament. There is a sternum and 
abdominal ribs. The teeth are acrodont. The lungs, heart, and brain 
resemble those of the Squamata. 

Order 3. — Squamata. 

Reptiles in which the skull has secondarily lost either one (Lacertilia) or 
both temporal vacuities (Ophidia) . The surface is covered with horny epidermal 
scales, sometimes with the addition of dermal ossifications. The opening of the 
cloaca is transverse in direction. There is a pair of eversible copulatory sacs 
in the male. The vertebra are nearly always procoelous. The sacrum, absent 
in the Ophidia and Pythonomorpha, consists of two vertebra in the Lacertilia. 
The ribs have simple vertebral extremities. The quadrate is movably articu- 
lated with the skull. There is no inferior temporal arch. The nasal apertures 
of the skull are separate. The limbs, when present, are sometimes adapted 
for terrestrial locomotion (Lacertilia), sometimes for swimming (Pythonomor- 
pha). The teeth are acrodont or pleurodont {see below). The lungs are simple 
sacs. There is always a wide cleft between the right and left divisions of the 
ventricular cavity. The optic lobes are approximated, and the cerebellum is 
extremely small. 

Sub-Order a, — Lacertilia. 

Squamata in which, as a rule, the limbs are present and are adapted for 
walking. The mouth is capable of being opened to only a moderate extent. 
The maxillae, palatines, and pterygoids are incapable of free movement. The 
rami of the mandible are firmly united at the symphysis. There are nearly 
always movable eyelids and a tympanum. A sternum and an episternum are 
present. 

Including all the lizards, such as the Skincs, Geckos, Monitors, Iguanas, 
Amphisbsenians, Chamaeleons, and other groups. 

Sysiemakc Position of the Example (pp. 357—375). 

There are twenty known species of the genus Lacerta, occurring in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and North America. Lacerta is a member of the sub-order Lacer- 
tilia of the order Squamata. The flattened and elongated tongue with notched 
apex places it in the section Leptoglossse of that sub-order. Among the 
Leptoglossffi the family Lacertidae, which comprises Lacerta and a number of 
other genera, is characterised by the presence of dermal bony supra-orbital and 
supra-temporal plates, by the presence of small granular or wedge-shaped 
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scales, and of pleurodont conical teeth, excavated at the base. The chief 
distinctive marks of the genus Lacerta are the presence of comparatively large 
shields on the head and on the ventral surface, the arrangement of the scales 
of the trunk in transverse rows which become circular zones or rings on the tail, 
the development of a collar-like band of larger scales round the neck, and the 
laterally-compressed falciform claws, grooved on the lower surface. 

Suh-Order b. — Ophidia. 

Squamata with long, narrow body, devoid of limbs. The mouth is capable 
of being opened to form a relatively very wide gape by the divarication of the 
jaws. The maxillae, palatines, and pterygoids are capable of free movement. 
The rami of the mandible are connected together only by elastic fibres at the 
symphysis, so that they are capable of being widely separated. There is no 



Fig. 353. — Edestosaums (Pythonomorpha), Pectoral arch and fore-limbs, c. coracoid with 
pro-coracoid ; h, humerus ; me. metacarpus ; f. radius ; sc. scapula ; u. ulna ; J, first digit ; 
V> fifth digit. (From Zittel after Marsh.) 

separate supra-temporal ossification. Sternum and episternum are absent. 
Movable eyelids and tympanum are absent. 

Including all the Snakes — Vipers, Rattlesnakes, Sea Snakes, Fresh-water 
Snakes, Tree Snakes, Blind Snakes, Pythons, and Boas. 

Sub-Order c. — Pythonomorpha. 

Extinct Squamata with elongated snake-like body, provided with limbs 
which take the form of swimming-paddles (Fig. 353). The skull resembles 
that of the Lacertilia ; a supra-temporal helps to suspend the quadrate. The 
union of the rami of the mandible was ligamentous. There is, as a rule, no 
sacrum, the ilia not articulating with the spinal column. 

All the remaining orders of Diapsida are without interparietal, tabular 
bones, or parietal foramen. They are usually grouped together as 
Archosauria, and are probably all descendants of late, bipedal Thecodonts. 
Order Dinosauria.— This well-known group of Reptiles is really divided 
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by a series of clearly marked characters into two divisions which should rank 
as orders : these are the Saurischia (= Theropoda and Sauropoda) and the 
Ornithischia (= Predentata or Orthopoda). In these two orders are to be 
found not only small forms but the largest animals which have ever existed on 
land, whose bulk has only been exceeded by the larger of the modern whales. 
The greatest variation of adaptation to various habits and extreme special- 
isation of shape and ornamentation can also be observed within the limits of 
these two orders. 

Order 4. — Saurischia. 

In the pelvic girdle of members of this order the pubes and ischia are long, 
project downwards, and meet in a ventral symphysis. In the skull there are 
two, or one, antorbital vacuities, which are often very large. Teeth are present 
on the pre-maxiUse. Dermal bones are never present on the body. There are 



Fig. 354. — Brontosaurus. (From Williston, after Lull.) 


two sub-orders : the Theropoda, which were bipedal in walking, with the front 
limbs more or less reduced, and which were carnivorous in habit, with large 
skulls, e.g., Plateosaums, Megalosaurus, Compsognathus, etc. ; and the Sauro- 
poda, which were quadrupedal, herbivorous, with small skulls and elongated 
necks and tails, e.g.. Brontosaurus (Fig. 354), Cetiosaurus, Diplodocus, Tornieria, 
etc. 

Each sub-order contains many families, genera, and species. 

Order 5. — Ornithischia. 

These Dinosaurs have a pelvis in which the pubes do not meet in a median 
symphysis, but which have an anterior bird-like pre-pubis which is expanded 
at its end, and a long posterior pubis which runs along the lower (anterior) 
border of the ischium. In the skull the antorbital vacuities are always small 
and may be obliterated. One of the most noticeable characters is the posses- 
sion of a "predentary ” bone in the mandible which may have supported a homy 
beak. As a result the teeth on the pre-maxiUae and on the front of the lower jaw 
become suppressed. All the Ornithischia were herbivorous. There are three 
sub-orders : Ornithopoda, bipedal, digitigrade forms with a complete slender 
post-pubis, a small antorbital vacuity ; &xs.mples,Eypsilophodon, a small form ; 
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Iguanodon (Fig. 355)> 30 feet in length, one of the earliest described Dinosaurs ; 
Trachodon, etc. Stegosauria, heavy quadrupedal forms, but with the anterior 
limbs shorter than the posterior, with small skulls and a heavy dermal armour. 



Fig. 355. — Iguanodon bernissartensis. One sixtieth natural size, co, coracoid ; is. ischium ; 
p. pre-pubis; pp. post-pubic process (pubis) ; sc. scapula. I — V, I — IF, digits. (From Zittel, 
after Dollo.) 



e.g., Stegosaurus, Polacanthus ; and Ceratopsia, quadrupedal forms with large 
skulls and bonyjhoms — a fringe of bone from the skull l3dng over the neck, 
e.g., Triceratops. 
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Order 6. — Crocodilia. 

Reptiles in which the dorsal surface, or both dorsal and ventral surfaces, 
are covered with rows of sculptured bony scutes. Epidermal scales are also 
present. The vertebral centra are either amphicoelous, flat at each end, or 
proccelous. The first caudal vertebra is unique in being convex at each end. 
The anterior thoracic vertebra have elongated and bifid transverse processes, 
and to this transverse process the capitulum and tuberculum of the rib are 

both attached. The sacrum consists of 
two vertebrae. The ribs are bifid at 
their vertebral ends. The quadrate is 
immovable. A sternum is present, and 
there is a series of abdominal ribs. 
The pelvis has the peculiarity of having 
the pubis, a very small element, ex- 
cluded from the acetabulum; a long 
prepubis is present. The limbs are 
adapted for walking. The teeth are 
lodged in sockets. A false palate is 
developed by shelves which grow out 
from the maxillse, palatines and, in the 
later members, the pterygoids so that 
the internal nares open into the throat. 
In life they are covered with a fleshy 
valve. The lungs are compound sacs. 
The ventricle of the heart is com- 
pletely divided in recent forms. The 
opening of the cloaca is elongated in 
the direction of the long axis of the 
body. There is a median penis. 

This order includes among living forms the true Crocodiles, the Gavials, the 
Alligators, and Caimans, and many extinct families. 



Fig. 357. — Pterodactylus spectabilis. Three- 
fourths of the natural size. (From Zittel, 
after H. v. Mayer.) 


Order 7. — Pterosauria or Pterodactyla. 

Flying Reptiles in which the skeleton has become modified in a manner 
analogous to that of the Birds. The bones are pneumatic, the fore-limb is a 
wing in which the fourth finger is greatly elongated to support a membranous 
patagium, the first three fingers are small and clawed, and the fifth is absent. 
The carpus is reduced but has a spur-hke sesamoid bone added to it. Though 

the sternum is well ossified, the clavicles and interclavicle are absent. 

The pelvis has pre-pubic bones which join one another. The hind limbs 
are pentadactyle and rather weak, the fibula being reduced or absent. 




eye is bordered with sclerotic plates. There is no parietal foramen. The head 
is supported at a right angle on a long neck of eight or nine procoelous vertebrae. 
The group flourished during the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods. 

■ There are two sub-orders : the Rhamphorhynchoidea, which are charac- 



terised by a long tail which is dilated at the end, by 
free cervical ribs, and by the possession of a fifth toe 
on the hind foot : examples, Rhamphorhynchus (Fig. 
359) Dimorphodon, etc. ; and the Pterodactyloidea, 
which have an extremely reduced tail, no cervial 
ribs, and an incomplete fifth toe. Some forms are 
edentulous : Examples, Scaphognathus (Fig. 358), Ptero- 
dactylus (Fig. 357), Piemnodon, a form with a curious 
balancing backward prolongation of the head, Ornitho- 
desmus, etc. 


General Organisation of Recent Reptilia. 

External Features. — In external form, as in some 
other respects, certain of the Lacertilia exhibit the 
Fig. 359.— Rk am- least specialised condition to be observed among the 

fAftefzit^^^ restored, Reptilia. Lacerta is such a central type, and the 

general account of that Lizard which has just been 
given applies in all the points of cardinal importance to a large proportion of 
the Lacertilia. Modifications take place, however, in a variety of different 
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directions. Of such the following are a few of the chief. The tail region 
is usually, as in the example, extremely long and tapering; but in some 
groups of Lizards it is comparatively short and thick ; and in others it is 
depressed and expanded into a leaf-like form. In the Chamseleons (Fig. 360) 
the long and tapering tail is used as a prehensile organ, the coiling of which 
round branches of the trees in which the animal lives aids in maintaining the 
balance of the body in climbing from branch to branch. 

In the limbs there is likewise a considerable amount of variation in the 
different groups of the Lacertilia. Moderately long pentadactyle limbs like 



Fig. 360.— diamseleon vulgaris, X f . (From the Cambridge Natural History.) 


those of Lacerta are the rule. In the Chamaeleons (Fig. 360) both fore- and 
hind-limbs become prehensile by a special modification in the arrangement and 
mode of articulation of the digits. In these remarkable arboreal reptiles the 
three innermost digits of the manus are joined together throughout their 
length by a web of skin, and the two outer digits are similarly united : the 
two sets of digits are so articulated that they can be brought against one another 
with a grasping movement analogous to the grasping movement of a Parrot's 
foot or of the hand of Man. A similar arrangement prevails in the pes, the 
only difference being that the two innermost and three outermost digits are 
united. In some groups of Lacertilia, on the other hand, such as the Blind- 
Worm {Anguis), limbs are entirely absent, or are represented only by mere 
vestiges ; and numerous intermediate gradations exist between these and forms, 
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such as Lacerta, with well-developed limbs. The limbless lizards (Fig. 361) 
bear a very close resemblance to the snakes, not only in the absence of the 
limbs, but also in the general form of the body and the mode of locomotion. 

The body of a snake is elongated, narrow, and cylindrical, usually tapering 
towards the posterior end, sometimes with, more usually without, a constriction 
behind the head. In the absence of limbs the beginning of the short caudal 
region is only indicated by the position of the cloaca! opening. The fore-limbs 
are never represented even by vestiges ; in some Pythons there are inconspicuous 
vestiges of Wd-limbs in the form of small claw-like processes. The mouth of 
the Snake is capable of being very widely opened by the free articulation of the 
lower jaw, and it is this which mainly distinguishes it from the snake-like 
lizards. But other, less conspicuous, points of distinction are the absence of 
movable eyehds in the Snake, and also the want of a tympanum. 



Fig. 361. — Pygopus lepidopus, with scale-like vestiges of hind-limbs. (After Brehm.) 


Sphenodon or Hatteria, the New Zealand Tuatara (Fig. 362), the only 
living representative of the Rh3mchocephalia, is a lizard-like Reptile with a 
well-developed laterally-compressed tail, and pentadactyle extremities, very 
similar to those of a typical Lizard. The upper surface is covered with small 
granular scales, and a crest of compressed spine-like scales runs along the middle 
of the dorsal surface. The lower surface is covered with transverse rows of 
large squarish plates. 

In the Chelonia (Fig. 363) the body is short and broad, enclosed in a hard 
“ shell ” consisting of a dorsal part or carapace and a ventral part or plastron. 
These are in most cases firmly united, apertures being left between them for 
the head and neck, the tail and the limbs. The neck is long and mobile ; the 
tail short. The limbs are fuUy developed though short. In some (land and 
fresh-water Tortoises) they are provided each with five free digits terminating 
in curved homy claws ; in the Turtles the digits are closely united together, 
and the limb assumes the character of a “ flipper ” or swimming-paddle. 
The cloaca! aperture is longitudinal. - 
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The Crocodilia, the largest of living reptiles, have the trunk elongated and 
somewhat depressed, so that its breadth is much greater than its heiSt The 
snout ts prolonged, the neck short, the tdl longer than the bod^lSU^d 
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laterally. The limbs are relatively short and powerful, with five digits in tlie 
manus and four in the pes, those of the latter being partly or completely united 
by webs of skin. The eyes are very small, the nostrils placed close to the end of 
the snout and capable of being closed by a sphincter muscle. The cloacal 
aperture is a longitudinal sht. The dorsal and ventral surfaces are covered with 
thick, squarish horny scales, often pitted or ridged, those of the dorsal surface 
of the tail developed into a longitudinal crest. 

Integument and Exoskeleton. — Characteristic of the Squamata is the develop- 
ment of homy plates which cover the entire surface, overlapping one another in 
an imbricating manner. These differ considerably in form and arrangement in 
diff erent groups ; sometimes they are smooth, sometimes sculptured or keeled. 
Sometimes they are similar in character over all parts of the surface ; usually 



Fig. 363. — Grecian Tortoise (Testudo grcBca). (After Brehm.) 


there are specially developed scales — the head-shields — covering the upper 
surface of the head. In the majority of snakes the ventral surface is covered 
with a row of large transversly elongated scales, the ventral shields. In certain 
lizards (Chameleons and Geckos) the scales are reduced and modified into 
the form of minute tubercles or granules. In some lizards special develop- 
ments of the scales occur in the form of large tubercles or spines. Underlying 
the homy epidermal scales in some lizards (Skincoids) are series of dermal bony 
plates. In the integument of the Geckos are numerous minute hard bodies 
which are intermediate in character between cartilage and bone. 

In the snake-like Amphisbaenians there are no true scales, with the exception 
of the head-shields, but the surface is marked out into annular bands of 
squarish areas. 

In addition to the modification of the scales, the integument of the 
Chamaeleons is remarkable for the changes of colour which it undergoes, these 
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cltanges being due to the presence in the dermis of pigment-cells which contract 
or expand under the influence of the nervous system, reminding one of the 
integument of the Cephalopoda. Less conspicuous and rapid changes of colour 
take place in Anguis and in some snakes. 

In the Chelonia, scales, when developed, are confined to the head and neck, 
the limbs, and the tail ; but in all of them, with the exception of the Soft 
Tortoises, both dorsal and ventral surfaces are covered by a system of large 
horny plates. A series of horny head-shields usually cover the dorsal surface 
of the head. Beneath the horny plates of the dorsal and ventral surfaces are 
the bony carapace and plastron, partly composed of dermal bones, but so inti- 
mately united with elements derived from the endoskeleton that the entire 
structure is best described in connection with the latter (vfrfe p. 401). 

In the Crocodilia, the whole surface is covered with horny plates or scales. 



Fig. 364. — 
Vertebra of Sphen- 
odon, showing the 
amphicoelous cen- 
trum (C,). (After 
Headley.) 


Vii, ,-5. 




Fig. 365. — Vertebra of Python, anterior and posterior 
views, n. s. neural spine ; p, z. pre-zygapophysis ; pt. z.. 
post-zygapophysis ; t. p. transverse processes; z, a, 
zygantrum ; z.s. zygosphene. (After Huxley.) 


each usually marked with a pit-like depression about the centre, those on the 
dorsal surface ridged longitudinally. Underlying each of these, which are of 
epidermal derivation, is a thick pad of dermal connective-tissue which, in the 
case of the dorsal scales, is replaced by a bony scute. In the Caimans thin 
scutes also occur under the ventral scales. 

A periodical ecdysis or casting and renewal of the outer layers of the horny 
epidermis takes place in all the reptilia with the exception of the Crocodiles. 
Sometimes this occurs in a fragmentary manner; but in snakes and many 
lizards the whole comes away as a continuous slough. 

Endoskeleton. — ^The vertebrae are always fully ossified. Among recent 
forms the Geckos and Sphenodon (Fig. 364) are exceptional in having the centra 
amphicoelous with remnants of the notochord in the intercentral spaces. The 
rest of the recent groups for the most part have the centra proccelous. In 
many extinct forms the neural arches are not directly attached to the bodies 
by bone [temnospondyly] : in recent forms there is a bony union {stereospondyly) 
either through a suture or by fusion. Intercentra may be represented by inter- 
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vertebral discs of fibrocartilage (Crocodilia) or by bony elements formed by ossi- 
fication of the ventral portions of the discs (Geckos, Sphenodon). In Lizards 



in general and the Crocodiles there are inferior processes (hypapophyses) , 
perhaps representing intercentra, situated below the centra in the anterior 
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c&vical region. Chevron bones (inferior arches) occur in the caudal region of 
many Reptiles (Sphenodon, Lacertiha, Crocodilia). 

In the Snakes and in Iguanas, in addition to the ordinary articulating 
processes or zygapophyses, there are peculiar articular surfaces termed zygO’^ 
sphenes and zygantm (Fig. 365). The zygosphene is a wedge-like process pro- 
jecting forwards from the anterior face of the neural arch of the vertebra, and 
fitting, when the vertebrae are in their natural positions, into a depression of 
corresponding form — the zygantrum — on the posterior face of the neural arch 
of the vertebra in front. To this arrangement, as well as to the deeply concavo- 
convex centra, the extraordinary flexibility and strength of a snake’s backbone 
are due. 

The various regions of the spinal column are well marked in most of the 

Lizards, in the Rhynchocephalia, in 
the Chelonia, and in the Crocodilia 
(Figs. 366, 367). In the snakes and 
many of the snake-like lizards only 
two regions are distinguishable — pre- 
caudal and caudal. In the others 
there is a sacral region comprising 
usually two vertebrae, both of which 
have strong processes (sacral ribs) 
for articulation with the ilia. The 
first and second vertebrae are always 
modified to form an atlas and axis : 
in the Lacertilia and Chelonia the 
latter has a distinct odontoid process. 
In Charnaeleons, Sphenodon, and the 
Crocodiles there is a median bone, 
the po -atlas (Fig. 368, 0 ), inter- 
calated between the atlas and the occipital region of the skull. 

Ribs are developed in connection with all the vertebrae of the pre-sacral or 
pre-caudal region ; in the caudal region they are usually replaced by inferior 
arches ; but Sphenodon, the Chelonia, and Crocodilia have caudal ribs which 
become fused with the vertebrae. In the Lacertilia only a small number (three 
or four) of the most anterior of the thoracic ribs are connected with the sternum 
by cartilaginous sternal ribs; the rest are free, or are connected together into 
continuous hoops across the middle line. In the so-called Flying Lizards 
(Dmco) a number of the ribs are greatly produced, and support a pair of wide 
flaps of skin at the sides of the body, acting as wings, or rather as parachutes. 
In Sphenodon (Fig. 367) and Crocodilia (Fig. 366) each rib has connected with it 
posteriorly a flattened curved cartilage, the 

In the Chelonia (Fig. 369) the total number of vertebrse is always smaller 





Fig. 368. — Anterior vertebrse of young Croco- 
dile. A . atlas ; lEp. axis ; h. articulation of atlas 
with axis ; IS, intervertebral discs ; 0. pro-atlas ; 
Oh. neural arches; Po. odontoid bone; Ps. 
neural spines ; Pt. transverse processes ; P, 
ribs; s. arch of atlas; ?/. median piece of 
atlas; WK. centra, (From Wiedersheim’s 
Comparative Anatomy.) 
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than in the members of the other orders. The cervical ribs are small and fnsSd 
with the vertebrse. The cervical and the caudal are the only regions in which 
the vertebrae are movable upon one another. The vertebrae of the trunk, 
usually ten in number, are immovably united with one another by means of 
fibro-cartilaginous intervertebral discs. Each of the neural spines, from the 
second to the ninth inclusively, is flattened and fused with a flat plate of dermal 
origin, the neural plate (Fig. 370), and the row of plates thus formed constitutes 
the median portion of the carapace. The ribs are likewise immovable ; a short 



Fig. 369. — Cistudo lutaria. Skeleton seen from below ; the plastron has been removed and 
is represented on one side. C. costal plate ; Co. coracoid ; e. entoplastron (epistemum) ; Ep. 
epiplastron (clavicle?); F. fibula; Fe. femur; H. humerus; Hyp. hyoplastron; Hpp. hypo- 
plastron ; Jl. ilium ; Js. ischium ; M. marginal plates ; Nu. nuchal plate ; Pb. pubis ; Pro. pro- 
coracoid or process of scapula ; Py. pygal plates ; R. radius ; Sc. scapula ; T. tibia ; U. ulna ; 
Xp. xiphiplastron. (From Zittel.) 

distance from its origin each passes into a large bony dermal costal plate, and 
the series of costal plates uniting by their edges form a large part of the carapace 
on either side of the row of neural plates.^ The carapace is made up of the neural 
and costal plates supplemented by a row of marginal plates (Figs. 369 and 370) 
running along the edge, and nuchal and pygal plates situated respectively in 
front of and behind the row of neural plates. In some cases the neural plates 
{Chelodina) Biid even the costal plates and ribs {Testudo loveridgii) are absent. 

The bony elements of the plastron of the Chelonia are an anterior and median 
plate [entoplastron) and four pairs of plates which are termed in their order from 

VOL. "IL ■■ ■ ■ ■■ 
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before backwards epiplastra, hyoplastrUy hypoplastra, and xiphiplastm. The 
median element probably corresponds to the interclavicle or episternum of other 
Reptiles, the first pair (epiplastra) to the clavicles, the others probably being of 
the same character as the abdominal ribs of the Crocodilia. 

The carapace of the Luth or Leather-backed Turtle {Dermatochelys or 
Sphargis) is distinguished from that of the rest of the order in being composed 
of numerous polygonal discs of bone firmly united together, and in not being 
connected with the endoskeleton ; in the plastron the median bone is absent. 

Carapace and plastron are firmly fixed together by bony union in most 
instances, but sometimes the connection is ligamentous. 

The sternum in the Lacertilia is a plate of cartilage with a simple or bifid 
posterior continuation formed by the fusion of five or six pairs of ribs. In the 
Ophidia and Chelonia it is absent. In the Crocodilia it is a broad plate bearing 
the coracoids and tw^o pairs of ribs with a posterior continuation which bifurcates 

behind. 

A series of ossifications — the abdominal 
ribs — lies in the wall of the abdomen in 
the Crocodilia (Fig. 366, Sta.), and similar 
ossifications occur also in the Monitors 
and in Sphenodon. As already noticed, 
the posterior elements of the plastron of 
the Chelonia are probably of a similar 
character. 

In the skull ossification is much more 
complete than in the Amphibia, the 
primary chondrocranium persisting to a considerable extent only in some 
Lizards and in Sphenodon ; and the number of bones is much greater. The 
parasphenoid is reduced, and its place is taken by the large basioccipital, 
basisphenoid, and presphenoid. 

A fairly typical lacertilian skull has been described in the case of Lacerta. Its 
principal characteristic features are the presence of an inter-orbital septum, the 
presence of the epipterygoid, and the mobility of the quadrate. The last of these 
features it shares with that of the Ophidia. The epipterygoid is not universal 
in the Lacertilia, being absent in the Geckos, the Amphisb^nians, and the 
Chameeleons. The quadrate is not always movable. The skull of the Chamae- 
leons has a remarkable helmet-like appearance owing to the development of 
processes of the squamosal and occipital regions, which unite above the posterior 
part of the cranial roof. The skull of the Amphisbsenians differs from that of 
other Lacertilia and approaches that of Snakes in the absence of an inter- 
orbital septum. 

In the skull of the Ophidia (Fig. 371) orbitosphenoidal and alisphenoidal 
elements are absent, their places being taken by downward prolongations of the 



Fig. 370. — Chelone midas. Transverse 
section of skeleton. C. costal plate; C^. 
centrum; M. marginal plate; P. lateral 
element of plastron ; R. rib ; V. expanded 
neural plate. (After Huxley.) 
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parietals and frontals. In the substance of the mesethmoid are two cartilagi- 
nous tracts (Fig. 371, B, T) which are the persistent trabeculse of the embryonic 
skull. The inter-orbital septum is absent, and the cranial cavity is prolonged 



Fig. 371. — Skull of Colubrine Snake (Tropidonotus natrix). A, from above; B, from below. 
Ag. angular; Art. articular; Bp. basi-occipital ; Bs. basi-sphenoid ; Ch. internal nares; Cocc. 
occipital condyle; Dt. dentary; Eth. ethmoid; F. frontal; F\ post-orbital; Fov. fenestra 
ovalis ; M. maxilla ; N. nasal ; 01 . exoccipital ; Osp. supra-occipital ; P. parietal ; Pe. periotic ; 
P. /, pre-frontal ; PI. palatine ; Pmx. permaxilla ; Pt. pterygoid ; Qu. quadrate ; . supra- 

angular ; Squ. squamosal ; Ts. transverse ; Vo. vomer ; II, optic foramen. (From Wieders- 
heim’s Comparative Anatomy.) 



Fig. 372.— A, lateral view of skull of Rattlesnake (Crotalus). B. O. basi-occipital; B. S. 
basi-sphenoid; E. 0 . exoccipital; F. 0 . fenestra ovalis; La. conjoined lacrymal and pre-frontal ; 
L. /. articulation between lacrymal and frontal; Mn. mandible; Mx. maxilla; Na. nasal; 
P/. palatine; Pmp. premaxilla; P. Sph. presphenoid; Pt. pterygoid; quadrate; S^. squa- 
mosal ; II, V; foramina of exit of the second and fifth cranial nerves. B, transverse section at 
point lettered B in Fig. A : T. trabeculae. (After Huxley.) 
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forwards to the ethmoidal region. Neither upper nor lower temporal arches are 
present. The palatines {PI) are movably articulated with the base of the skull ; 
as in the Lizards, they are widely separated from one another, and do not 
develop palatine plates. They are movably articulated behind with the ptery- 


Pmx 



373. — Skull of Spkenodon. A, dorsal; B, ventral; C. left-sided view of skull of 
Sphenodon, x |> Col, Columella auris; Cond. occipital condyle; E, P. ectopterygoid ; F. 
frontal ; Jug, jugal ; Max. maxilla ; Na. nasal ; Nc. anterior nasal opening ; Pal. palatine ; Par. 
parietal ; Pmx. premaxilla ; Prf. pre-frontal ; /.-post-frontal and post-orbital ; Ptg. pterygoid 
or endopterygoid ; Q. quadrate and quadrato-jugal (paraquadrate) ; Sq. squamosal ; Vo. vomer. 
(From the Cambridge Natural History.) 


goids {PL), and the latter, through the intermediation of the slender transverse 
bones (Ts.), with the maxillse. The premaxillge are very small (in some veno- 
mous Snakes entirely absent) and when present usually fused together. The 
maxillae (Mx.), usually short, articulate by means of a movable hinge-point with 
the conjoined lacrymal and pre-frontal {La), which, in turn, is movably con- 
nected with the frontal. The long and slender quadrate {Qu) is freely arti- 
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culated with the posterior end of the elongated squamosal. The rami of the man- 
dible, likewise long and slender, are not united anteriorly in a symphysis, but are 
connected together merely by elastic ligamentous tissue, so that, when the mouth 
of the Snake is opened to allow of the entry of the relatively large prey, which 
it swallows whole, they are capable of being widely separated from one another. 
The Typhlopidse differ from the rest of the Ophidia in having the maxilla 
immobile, the quadrate more closely connected with the skull, and the rami of 
the mandible united by a fibro-cartilaginous symphysis. 

The skull of Sphenodon (Fig. 373) differs very considerably from that of 
the Lizards. There is a large supra-temporal fossa bounded by the parietal, 
post-orbital {Pt. /.), and squamosal, and separated below by a bar of bone 
[superior temporal arch), formed of processes of the two last-mentioned bones 



Fig. 374. — Lateral view of skull of Emys europsea. Coc. occipital condyle; F. frontal; F^. 
post-frontal; I, foramen by which the olfactory nerve enters the orbit; lug. jugal; M. 
maxilla ; Md. mandible ; ML tympanic membrane ; Na. external nares ; 01 . exoccipital ; Osp. 
supra-occipital ; P. parietal ; Pf. pre-frontal ; Pmx. pre-maxilla ; Qjg. quadrato-jugal ; Qu. 
quadrate ; Si. inter-orbital septum ; Squ. squamosal ; Vo. vomer. (From Wiedersheim's Com- 
parative Anatomy.) 

and of the post-frontal, from a still larger space — the lateral temporal fossa. 
The latter is bounded below by a slender bony bar (the inferior temporal arch), 
formed of the long narrow jugal [Jug.), with a small quadrato-jugal or para- 
quadrate, by which the jugal is connected with the quadrate [Q). The lateral 
temporal fossa is separated from the orbit in front by a bar of bone formed of 
the jugal and post -orbital, and is bounded behind by a posterior temporal arch 
formed of the parietal and squamosal. The quadrate [Q.) is immovably fixed, 
wedged in by the quadrato-jugal, squamosal, and pterygoid. The premaxillse 
[Pmx.) are not fused together, but separated by a suture. There is a broad 
palate formed by the plate-like vomers, palatines, and pterygoids. 

In the Chelonia (Figs. 374, 375) all the bones, including the quadrate, are 
solidly connected together. Transverse bones (ectopterygoids), lacrymals, 
orbitbsphenoids, and alisphenoids are absent. The place of alisphenoids is 
taken to a certain extent by vertical downward plate-like extensions of the 
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parietals, the lower part of the plates perhaps representing the epipterygoids of 
Lizards. There may be open temporal fossae, the inferior boundary of which 
[inferiof temporal arch) may be incomplete owing to the absence of the quadrato- 
jiigal (paraquadrate), or the entire temporal region may be covered over 
(Turtles, Fig. 375) by a sort of false roof formed of expansions of the post- 



Fig. 375.— Ventral view of the skull of Cheione mydas, bs. basi-sphenoid ; jr, frontal; 
j. jugal ; m. maxilla ; oh. basi-occipital ; ol. exoccipital ; op. opisthotic ; os. supra-occipitai ; pal. 
palatine ; par. parietal ; ph, post-frontal ; prfr. pre-frontal ; pi. pterygoid ; prm. pre-maxilla ; 
7. quadrate; qj. quadrato-jugal ; sq. squamosal; v. vomer. (After Hoffmann.) 

frontals parietals (par.), and squamosals (sq.) with the jugal (j) and 

quadrato-jugal (q.j.). The immovably fixed quadrates (Fig. 374, qu., and 
375> ?•) are modified to afford a part or the whole of the rim for the support 
of the tympanic membrane. The occipital condyle is sometimes trilobed. 
The vomer (w.) is unpaired. The palatines (pal.) are approximated and give 
off palatine plates, which for a short distance cut off a nasal passage from the 
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cavity of the mouth. Nasals are usually absent as separate bones. The pre- 
maxillae are very small. The rami of the mandibles are stout, and are firmly 
united together at the symphysis. 

In the Crocodiles (Figs. 376, 377), as in the Chelonia, the quadrate {Qu.) is 
firmly united with the other bones of the skull. There is a membranous and 



Fig. 376. — Skull of Crocodilus 
porosus, dorsal view, x about -J. 
Col. buttress connecting the post- 
frontal with the jugal and ectoptery- 
goid; F. frontal; Jg. jugal; Mx. 
maxilla; Na. nasal; P. parietal; 
Pm. premaxilla ; Po. f. post-frontal ; 
Pr. /. pre-frontal ; Q. quadrate ; Qj. 
quadratojugal ; R. characteristic 
ridge on the pre-frontal bone ; Sq. 
squamosal ; T. perforation in the 
premaxilla caused by a pair of lower 
incisor teeth. (After Gadow.) 



Fig. 377. — Ventral view 
of the skull of young Crocodile. 
Ch, posterior nates ; Cocc. 
occipital condyle; Jg. jugal; 
M. maxilla (palatine process) ; 
0&. basi-occipital ; orbit; 
PL palatine ; Pmx. pre-max- 
illae ; Pt. pterygoid ; Qj. 
quadratojugal ; Qu. quadrate. 
(From Wiedersheim's Com- 
parative Anatomy.) 


cartilaginous inter-orbital septum. There are no distinct orbitosphenoids, but 
alisphenoids are well developed. The orbit is separated from the lateral 
temporal fossa by a stout bar situated somewhat below the surface, and 
formed of processes from the post-frontal, jugal, and ectopterygoid. The 
lateral temporal fossa is bounded below, as in Sphenodon, by an inferior 
temporal arch composed of jugal and quadrato-jugal (paraquadrate). The 
frontals are early united into one, and the same holds good of the parietals. 
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Both palatine {PL) and pterygoid {PL), as well as maxilla, develop palatine 
plates in the roof of the month, cutting off a nasal passage of great length from 
the cavity of the mouth, the posterior nares {ch.) being situated far back to- 
wards the posterior end of the cranial base. The nature of the articulation be- 
tween the mandible and the quadrate is such that movement is restricted to the 
vertical plane, and lateral displacement is further provided against by the 
development of a broad process of the pterygoid against which the inner surface 
of the mandibular ramus plays, an arrangement which occurs also in most 
Lacertilia. 

In accordance with their purely aerial mode of respiration, the visceral 
arches are much more reduced in the Reptilia than in the Amphibia in general. 
The only well-developed post-mandibular arch is the hyoid, and even this may 
undergo considerable reduction (Ophidia). The branchial arches are greatly 
reduced or aborted in the adult. 

There is little variation in the structure of the limb-arches and skeleton of 
the limbs in the different groups of Lacertilia. The pelvic arch is distinguished 
in the Lacertilia in general by its slender character ; and the pubes and ischia 
are, as in fact is the case throughout the class, separated from one another by 
wide ischio-pubic foramina — a feature which markedly distinguishes the rep- 
tilian pelvis from that of the Amphibia. In limbless forms the pectoral arch 
may be present or may be absent. In the Ophidia all trace of limb is, as a rule, 
absent ; but in some Pythons vestiges of hind-limbs are to be detected in the 
form of two or three small bones which support a small horny claw. 

In Sphenodon there is a foramen above the outer and one above the 
inner condyle of the humerus. There are eleven carpal elements, of which 
there are four, including a pisiform, in the proximal row, two centrals, and five 
in the distal row. The pubes are united in a symphysis, in front of which is a 
cartilaginous epipubis. A large oval foramen intervenes between the ischium 
and the pubis. A cartilaginous hypo-ischium is attached to the ischia behind. 
In the tarsus the tibial and fibular elements are distinct, though firmly united. 
The intermedium and the centrale are firmly fixed to the tibiale. There are 
three distal tarsal bones. 

In the Chelonia (Fig. 369) the interclavicle (episternum) and clavicles are 
absent, unless, as is probable, the former be represented by the median element 
of the plastron and the latter by the first lateral pair. The entire pectoral arch 
is a tri-radiate structure of which the most ventral and posterior ray, ending in 
a free extremity, is the coracoid ; while the other two are the scapula and a 
process, sometimes regarded as representing the procoracoid, given off on the 
inner side of the scapula near its glenoid end. The bones of the carpus have 
nearly the typical arrangement, consisting, as in Lizards, of a proximal row of 
three, a distal row of five, and a centrale between the two. The pelvis resembles 
that of Lacertilia; except that it is broader and shorter. Both pubes and ischia 
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meet in ventral symphyses, and epipubic and hypo-ischial cartilages may be 
present. In the tarsus (Fig. 378) there is usually a single proximal bone and 
four distalia. There are never more than two phalanges in any of the digits. 



Fig. 378. — Tarsus of Emys 
europsea (right side) from above. 
jF. fibula ; T. tibia ; (i.) f. t, c. 

the united tarsals of the proximal 
row ; Ph'. first phalanx of the fifth 
digit; J — 4, distal tarsals; I — V, 
metatarsals. (From Wiedersheim's 
Comparative Anatomy.) 



M If 


Fig. 379.' — -Carpus of young 
Alligator. C. centrale (?) ; R. 
radius ; XJ . ulna ; r. radiale ; xi. 
ulnare ; i — 5, the five distal carpals 
(not yet ossified) ; i and 2 united 
into one, and also 5, 4, and 5 ; f, 
pisiform ; I — V, the five metacar- 
pals. (From Wiedersheim's Com- 
parative Anatomy.) 



Fig. 380. — Pelvis of young 
Alligator, ventral aspect. B, fibrous 
band passing between the pubic 
and ischiatic symphyses ; BR. last 
pair of abdominal ribs ; F. obturator 
foramen ; G. acetabulum ; II. ilium ; 
Is. ischium ; M. fibrous membrane 
between the anterior ends of the two 
innominate bones and the last pair of 
abdominal ribs ; P. pubis ; Sy. 
ischiatic symphysis; I, II, first and 
second sacral vertebrae. (From Wie- 
dersheim's Comparative Anatomy.) 


In the Crocodilia also the clavicle is absent, but there is an episternnm. 
The number of carpal elements is reduced, the largest being two proximal 
bones, the radiale and the ulnare (Fig. 379, r, u.). On the ulnar side of the 
latter is a small accessory bone {pisiform.’f). The pelvic arch (Fig. 380) 
differs somewhat widely from that of other living Reptiles, and the parts have 
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been variously interpreted. Two bones (P.), which are usually regarded as the 
pubes, extend from the region of the acetabula forwards and inwards, but, 
though they become closely approximated anteriorly, do not meet in a sym- 
physis. Between and in front of their anterior extremities, which are tipped 
with cartilage, extends a membrane (M.) with which are connected in front the 
last pair of abdominal ribs (PP.). The posterior ends of the pubes are cut off 
from the acetabulum by the interposition of a pair of bones which may be 
parts of the ilia, but are separately ossified. The ischia extend downwards 
and somewhat backwards from the acetabula and are fixed together ventrally 
(at Sy.), but there is no true symphysis, as their extremities remain cartila- 
ginous. A hypo-ischium is not present. In 
the tarsus (Fig. 381) there are two proximal 
bones — an astragalo-scaphoid and a calcaneum — 
the latter having a prominent calcaneal process 
and two distal tarsal bones, together with a 
thin plate of cartilage supporting the first and 
second metatarsals. The missing fifth digit is 
represented by a rudimentary metatarsal. 

Digestive Organs —The form and arrange- 
ment of the teeth already described in the 
account of Lacerta prevail in the majority of 
Lizards. In some of them the palatine teeth 
are absent. The teeth are sometimes fixed by 
their bases to the summit of the ridge of the 
jaw [acrodont forms), sometimes fixed by their 
sides to the lateral surface of the ridge 
{pleurodont) ; they are never embedded in 
sockets in any recent form. A Mexican 
Lizard, Heloderma, differs from all the rest 
in having teeth which are grooved for the ducts of poison-glands. In the 
Snakes (Figs. 371, 372) teeth are rarely developed on the premaxillse, but are 
present on the maxillae, palatines, and pterygoids, as well as the dentary of 
the mandible. They may be of the same character throughout, solid, elongated, 
sharp-pointed teeth, which are usually strongly recurved, so that they have the 
character of sharp hooks, their function being to hold the prey and prevent it 
slipping from the mouth while being swallowed — not to masticate it. Non- 
venomotis Snakes possess only teeth of this character. In the venomous 
Snakes more or fewer of the maxillary teeth assume the character of poison- 
fangs. These are usually much larger than the ordinary teeth and either 
grooved or perforated by a canal for the passage of the duct of the poison-gland. 
In the Vipers (Fig. 372) there is a single large curved poison-fang with small 
reserve-fangs at its base, these being the only teeth borne by the maxilla, which 


M 



Fig. 381. — Tarsus of Crocodile 
(right side) from above. F. fibula ; 
T. tibia ; i. i. c. the astragalus, 
formed of the united tibiale, inter- 
medium and centrale ; p fibiilare 
(calcaneum) ; i— j, united first, 
second and third distal tarsals ; 4, 
fourth tarsal; I — IV, first to 
fourth, metatarsals ; V ?, fifth distal 
tarsal and fifth meta-tarsal. 
(From Wiedersheim’s Comparative 
A natomy.) 
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is very short ; in the venomous Colubrine Snakes the poison-fangs are eitfier 
the most anterior or the most posterior of a considerable range of maxillary 
teeth. In the Vipers the large poison-fang is capable of being rotated through 
a considerable angle, and moved from a nearly horizontal position, in which it 
lies along the roof of the mouth embedded in folds of the mucous membrane, 
to a nearly vertical one, when the Snake opens its mouth to strike its prey. 
The rotation of the maxilla is brought about by the backward or forward move- 
ment of the pterygoid with the palatine and transverse. In Sphenodon (Fig. 
373) there are pointed, triangular, laterally-compressed teeth, arranged in two 
parallel rows, one along the maxilla, the other along the palatine. The teeth 
of the lower jaw, which are of similar character, bite in between these two upper 



Fig. 382. — A, tongue of Monitor indicus. B, tongue of Emys europsea. C, tongue of 
Alligator. L, glottis; M, mandible; Z, tongue; ZS, tongue-sheath. (From Wiedersheim^s 
Comparative Anatomy.) 


rows, all the rows becoming worn down in the adult in such a way as to form 
continuous ridges. Each premaxilla bears a prominent, chisel-shaped incisor, 
represented in the young animal by two pointed teeth. In the young Hatteria 
a tooth has been found on each vomer — a condition exceptional among Reptiles. 
In the Chelonia, teeth are entirely absent, the jaws being invested in a horny 
layer in such a way as to form a structure like a Bird’s beak. The Crocodilia 
have numerous teeth which are confined to the premaxillae, the maxillae, and the 
dentary. They are large, conical, hollow teeth devoid of roots, each lodged in 
its socket or alveolus {thecodont), and each becoming replaced, when worn out, 
by a successor developed on its inner side. 

A bifid tongue like that of Lacerta occurs in several families of Lacertilia. 
Others have a thick, short tongue, undivided in front and often provided with 
two long appendages behind. The Monitors (Fig. 382, A) have forked re- 
tractile tongues like those of Snakes. The tongue of the Chamaeleons is an 
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extremely remarkable organ ; it is of sub-cylindrical form with an enlarged 
extremity, and is so extensile that it is capable of being darted out to a distance 



Fig. 383. — Lungs of Cliamae- 
leon. T.' tracliea. (From Wie- 
dersheim's Compmative Anatomy*) 


sometimes equalling, or even exceeding, the 
length of the trunk ; this protrusion can be 
effected with lightning-like rapidity; and it is 
in this way that the animal catches the Insects 
which constitute its food. The tongue in Snakes 
is slender and bifid, capable of being retracted 
into a basal sheath, and highly sensitive, being 
used chiefly as a tactile organ. The tongue of 
the Crocodilia (C) is a thick, immobile mass 
extending between the rami of the mandible. 
In some of the Chelonia (B) the tongue is 
immobile ; in others it is protrusible, sometimes 
bifid. 

In the enteric canal of the Reptiles the 
principal special features to be noticed are the 
muscular gizzard-like stomach of the Crbcodilia, 
the presence of a rudimentary caecum at the 
junction of small and large intestines in most 
Lacertilia and in the Ophidia, and the presence 
of numerous large cornified papilla in the 
oesophagus of the Turtles. 

Organs of Respiration. — The Reptiles all have 
an elongated trachea, the wall of which is sup- 
ported by numerous cartilaginous rings. The 
anterior part of this is dilated to form the larynx, 
the wall of which is supported by certain special 
cartilages — the cricoid and the arytenoids. The 
trachea bifurcates posteriorly to form two 
bronchi, right and left, one passing each lung. 
The lungs of the Lacertilia and Ophidia are of 
the simple sac-like character already described 
in the case of the Lizard. In some the lung is 
incompletely divided internally into two portions 
— an anterior respiratory part with sacculated 
walls, and a posterior part with smooth, not 
highly vascular, walls, having mainly the function 
of a reservoir. The only additional complication 


to be specially noted is the presence in the Chamseleons (Fig. 383) of a number of 


diverticula or which are capable of being inflated, causing an increase 


in the bulk of the animal which doubtless has an effect on assailants. In the 
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snake-like Lizards the right lung is larger than the left, and in the Amphis- 
beenians the latter is entirely aborted. In the Snakes a similar reduction or 
abortion of the left lung is observable. In the Crocodilia and Chelonia the 
lungs are of a more complex character, being divided internally by septa into a 
number of chambers. 

Organs of Circulation. — In the heart (Fig. 384) the sinus venosus is always 
present, though not, except in Sphenodon, distinguishable externally; its 
aperture of communication with the right auricle is guarded by two valves. 
There are, as in the Amphibia, always two quite distinct auricles, the right 



As, As^, subclavian arteries; Ci, 
post-caval ; J, jugular vein ; Ea, 
aortic arches (made up on either 
side of two embryonic arches, i 
and 2) ; if, aortic root ; F. 
ventricle ; Vp, pulmonary vein ; 
Fs, subclavian vein. (From Wie- 
dersheim’s Comparative Anatomy^ 



Fig. 3 85. — Diagram of heart ^ 
of Turtle, a, incomplete ventri- 
cular septum ; C, p, cavum pul- 
monale ; C. V. cavum venosum ; 

L. A. left auricle; L. Ao. left 
aortic arch ; P. A. pulmonary 
artery; R. A. right auricle; 

R. Ao. right aortic arch ; s, arrow 
showing the course of blood in 
left aorta; t. in right aorta; v., 
v\ auriculo-ventricular valves ; w, 
arrow showing the course of blood 
in left auriculo-ventricular aper- 
ture ; A', in right ; y, between 

cavum venosum and cavum pul- 
monale ; z, in pulmonary artery. 
(After Huxley.) 


receiving the venous blood from the body, the left the oxygenated blood brought 
from the lungs by the pulmonary veins. But a vital point of difference between 
the heart of the Reptile and that of the Amphibian is that in the former the 
ventricle is always more or less completely divided into right and left portions. 
In all the Lacertilia, Ophidia, and Chelonia (Fig. 385) the structure is essen- 
tially what has been described in Lacerta, the ventricular septum being well 
developed, but not completely closing off the left-hand portion of the cavity 
of the ventricle from the right (cawm pulmonale). The left-hand portion, 
which is much the larger, is further imperfectly divided into two parts— the 
cavum arteriosum on the left and the cavum venosum on the right — by the two 
elongated flaps of the auriculo-ventricular valve, which project freely into the 
cavity of the ventricle. From the cavum pulmonale arises the pulmonary 
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arfery, and from the cavum venosum the right and left aortic arches. When 
the auricles contract, the cavum venosum becomes filled with venous blood 
from the right auricle, the cavum arteriosum with arterial blood from the left 
auricle ; the cavum pulmonale becomes filled with venous blood which flows 
into it past the edges of the incomplete septum. When the ventricle contracts, 
its walls come in contact with the edge of the septum, and the cavum pulmonale 
is thus cut off from the rest of the ventricle. The further contraction conse- 
quently results in the venus blood of the cavum pulmonale being driven out 

through the pulmonary artery to 
the lungs, while the blood which 
remains in the ventricle (arterial 
and mixed) is compelled to pass out 
through the aorta. But in the 
Crocodilia (Fig. 386) the cavity is 
completely divided, so that there we 
may speak of distinct right and left 
ventricles. From the right arise 
the pulmonary artery and the left 
aortic arch : from the left the right 
aortic arch only. The right and left 
arches cross one another, and where 
their walls are in contact is an 
aperture — the foramen Panizzce — 
placing their cavities in commu- 
nication. 

The brain of Reptiles is some- 
what more highly organised than 
that of the Amphibia. The brain- 
substance of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres exhibits a distinction into 
superficial grey layer or cortex containing pyramidal nerve-cells, and central 
white medulla, not observable in lower groups. The cerebral hemispheres 
are well developed in all, and there is a hippocampus (see later in the 
description of the brain of the Rabbit, and of that of the Mammals in general) in 
the shape of a specially modified region of the dorsal and mesial walls of each 
hemisphere, represented less distinctly in the Amphibia ; a commissure — the 
MppO'Campal— connects the hippocampi of opposite sides, and is dorsal to the 
chief cerebral commissure — the anterior commissure. The mid-brain consists 
dorsally usually of two closely-approximated oval optic lobes ; rarely it is 
divided superficially into four. The cerebellum is always of small size, except 
in the Crocodilia (Fig, 387), in which it is comparatively highly developed, and 
consists of a median and two lateral lobes. 



Fig. 386. — Heart of Crocodile with the prin- 
cipal arteries (diagrammatic). The arrows show 
the direction of the arterial and venous currents. 
L aort, left aortic arch ; 1. aur. left auricle ; 
i. aur. vent. ap. left auriculo-ventdcular aperture ; 
/. car. left carotid ; 1. suh. left subclavian ; 1. vent. 
left ventricle ; pul. art, pulmonary artery ; 
f. aorL right aortic arch ; r. aur. right auricle ; 
f. aur. vent. ap. right auriculo-ventricular aper- 
ture ; f . car. right carotid ; r. sub. right sub- 
clavian; f. vent, right ventricle. (From Hert-- 
wig’s Lehrbuch.) 
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Sensory Organs. — In most Lacertilia, but not in the Ophidia, the na'Sal 
cavity consists of two parts — an outer or vestibule, and an inner or olfactory 
chamber — the latter having the sense-ceUs in its walls, and containing a turbinal 
bone. In the Turtles each nasal chamber is divided into two passages, an upper 



from above. B. ol. olfactory bulb ; 


G, p. epiphysis ; HH, cerebellum ; Fig. 388. — Section of the pineal eye of Sphenodon 

Med, spinal cord ; MH, optic lobes ; punctatum. g, blood-vessels ; h, cavity of the eye 

NH, medulla oblongata; VH, filled with fluid; k, capsule of connective- tissue ; /. 

cerebral hemispheres ; I — XI, cere- lens; m. molecular layer of the retina ; r. retina; 

bral nerves; j, 2/ first and second st, stalk of the pineal eye; cells in the stalk, 

spinal nerves. (From Wieders- (From^ Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anatomy, after 

heim's Comparative Anatomy.) Baldwin Spencer.) 


and a lower, and the same holds good of the hinder part of the elongated nasal 
chamber of the Crocodilia. 

Jacobson’s organs (Fig. 334) are present in Lizards and Snakes, absent in 
Chelonia and Crocodilia in the adult condition. 

The eyes are relatively large, with a cartilaginous sclerotic in which a ring 
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of"bony plates (Fig. 335) is developed in some cases. The muscular fibres of the 
iris are striated. A pecten is present in most. Most Reptiles have both upper 
and lower eyelids and a nictitating membrane. The greater number of the 
Geckos and all the Snakes constitute exceptions, movable eyelids being absent 
in both of these groups ; in the former the integument passes uninterruptedly 
over the cornea with a transparent spot for the admission of the light ; in the 
Snakes there is a similar modification, but the study of development shows that 
the transparent area is derived from the nictitating membrane which becomes 
drawn over the cornea and permanently fixed. In the Chamseleons there is a 
single circular eyelid with a central aperture. 

The middle ear is absent in the Snakes, though a columella auris is present 
embedded in muscular and fibrous tissue and attached externally, in some cases 
at least, to the middle of the quadrate. 

Developed in close relation to the epiphysis there is in many Lizards {Laceria, 
Varanus, Angitis, Amphibolunis and others), and in Sphenodon, a remarkable 
eye-like organ — the parietal organ or pineal eye (Fig. 388), which is situated 
in the parietal foramen of the cranial roof immediately under the integument, 
and covered over by a specially modified, transparent scale. The pineal eye 
is developed from a hollow outgrowth of the roof of the diencephalon in front 
of the epiphysis ; the distal end of this becomes constricted off as a hollow 
sphere, while the remainder is converted into a nerve. The wall of the hollow 
sphere becomes divergently modified on opposite sides ; the distal side gives 
rise to a lens-like thickening (/.), the proximal forms a membrane several layers 
m thickness — the retina (r.) : the whole is enclosed in a capsule of connective- 
tissue (^.). The nerve usually degenerates before the animal reaches maturity, 
so that the organ would appear — though evidently, from its structure, an 
organ of sight — to have now entirely or nearly lost its function. 

Reproductive Organs. — The description already given of the reproductive 
organs of the Lizard (p. 374) applies, so far as all the leading features are 
concerned, to all the Lacertilia and to the Ophidia ; in Hatteria the copulatory 
sacs are absent. 

In the Crocodilia and Chelonia, instead of the copulatory sacs, there is a 
median solid penis attached to the wall of the cloaca, and a small process or 
cMtoris occurs in a corresponding position in the female. Though fertilisation 
is always internal, most reptiles are oviparous, laying eggs enclosed in a 
tough, parchment-like or calcified shell. These are usually deposited in holes 
and left to hatch by the heat of the sun. In the Crocodiles they are laid in a 
rough nest and guarded by the mother. In all cases development has only 
progressed to a very early stage when the deposition of the eggs takes place, 
and it is only after a more or less prolonged period of incubation that the young, 
fully formed in every respect, emerge from the shell and shift for themselves. 

Many Lizards, however, and most Snakes are viviparous, the ova under- 
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going development in the interior of the oviduct, and the young reaching the 
exterior in the completely-formed condition. 

Development. — In all the Reptiha the segmentation is meroblastic, being 
confined to a germinal disc of protoplasm situated on one side of the yolk. 



Fig. 389. — A — D, early stages in the development of the Alligator. A, stage with embryonic 
shield, primitive knot and blastopore ; B, considerably later stage in which the medullary groove 
has become formed, together with the head-fold of the embryo and the head-fold of the amnion ; 
C, somewhat later stage with well-developed medullary folds and medullary groove; D, later 
stage in which the medullary groove has become partly closed in by the medullary folds and in 
which six pairs of protovertebrae have become developed, amn. amnion ; a. op. area opaca ; 
a, pel, area pellucida ; Up. blastopore ; emh. s. embryonic shield ; /. br, fore-brain ; h, br. hind- 
brain ; hd, /. head-fold ; m. br. mid-brain ; med. f. medullary folds ; prot.v. protovertebrae ; 
pr, St. primitive knot. (After S. F. Clarke.) 

This divides to form a patch of cells which gradually extends as a two-layered 
sheet, the blastoderm, over the surface of the ovum. The upper of the two 
layers is the ectoderm, the lower the yolk-endoderm ; the latter is the equivalent 
of the mass of yolk-cells of the Frog, and the shallow space between it and the 
yolk represents the segmentation-cavity. As the blastoderm extends (Fig. 
389), it becomes distinguishable into a central clearer B^redi—area pellucida 
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(a. pel.)— and a periplierai whitish zone — area opaca {a. op.). On the former 
now appears an elliptical thickened patch — the embryonic shield [emh. s .) — 
which is formed by the ectoderm cells in this region assuming a cylindrical 
form while remaining flat elsewhere. Behind the embryonic shield appears 




Fig. 390.— Lacerta, longitudinal sections through the embryonic area of blastoderms 
illustrating successive stages in the formation of the invagination-cavity (archenteron) and 
its communication with the segmentation-cavity, blp. blastopore; ec. ectoderm of embryonic 
shield ; kn, primitive knot ; pr. pi. protochordal plate ; y. e. yolk-endoderm. In D the opening 
below and in front of blp. points to aperture of communication established betw'een the invagination- 
cavity and the underlying space. (Modified after W^’enckebach.) 

a thickening, due to a proliferation of the ectoderm cells— the so-called primi- 
tive knot ov primitive plate {pr. si.), and on this is formed an invagination 
opening on the surface by an aperture— the blastopore which subse- 

quently takes the form of a narrow slit running in the direction of the long axis 
of fhe future embryo. The cavity of the invagination corresponds to the 
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archenteron of the Frog, and the cells hning it are the endoderm (primitive 
endoderm). The latter subsequently (Fig. 390) coalesces with the yolk- 
endoderm below the floor of the archenteron, and in this position an aperture 
is formed through which the archenteron opens freely into the shallow space 
that lies between the yolk-endoderm and the yolk. It is from the common 
cavity thus formed that the lumen of the enteric canal is derived. At a some- 
what earlier stage a thickening (J>r. pi.) has appeared in the yolk-endoderm in 
the region which will give rise to the head of embryo. This is the protochordal 
plate ; it enters into intimate relationship with the endoderm cells that roof 
over the archenteron, and, when the floor of the latter becomes opened out, 
forms with them a continuous plate. In this the notochord originates along 
the middle line, and the mesoderm of all the region in front of the blastopore 
grows out from it at the sides. The aperture of invagination becomes narrowed 
and is eventually closed by the approximation and coalescence of its edges. 
In the region in which the coalescence of the edges takes place there is for a 
time complete union of the layers, as in the region of the primitive streak of 
Birds and Mammals. The anterior part of the aperture, however, remains 
open for a time as the opening of the neurenteric canal. 

In front of the blastopore a longitudinal depression bounded by a pair of 
longitudinal folds (Fig. 389, med. /.) is the beginning of the medullary groove. 
As this becomes closed, it encloses, in its posterior portion, the blastopore or 
dorsal opening of the neurenteric canal. At the sides of the medullary groove 
appear the protovertebras (prot. v.) : the general history of these parts has 
already been sketched in the section on the Craniata, and further details will 
be given in the account of the development of Birds, which agrees with that of 
Reptiles in most essential respects. Under the head of Birds also will be found 
an account of the formation of the characteristic fcetal membranes, the amnion 
and the allantois, which applies in all essential respects to the Reptilia as well. 

A species of the genus Chalcides or Seps, a lizard with vestigial limbs, 
which is viviparous, is apparently exceptional in the formation of a structure 
closely homologous with the placenta of Mammals, a structure by means of 
which an intimate connection is established between the embryo and its 
membranes and the wall of the special compartment of the oviduct in which 
it lies. As in the case of the Mammal, the intimate union thus brought about 
facilitates the transmission of nourishment from the blood of the parent to 
that of the foetus. 

Ethology. — The Lizards are, for the most part, terrestrial animals, usually 
extremely active in their movements and endowed with keen senses. The 
majority readily ascend trees, and many kinds are habitually arboreal; but 
the Chamaeleons are the only members of the group, which have special modi- 
fications of their structure in adaptation to an arboreal mode of life. The 
Skinks and the Amphisbsenians are swift and skilful burrowers. The Geckos 
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are enabled by the aid of the sucker-like discs on the ends of their toes to run 
readily over vertical or overhanging smooth surfaces. A few, on the other 
hand (Water-Lizards), live habitudly in fresh water. The Flying Lizards 
(Draco, Fig. 391) are arboreal, and make use of their wings — or, to speak more 
accurately, aeroplane or parachute — to enable them to take short flights from 
branch to branch. Chlamydosaurus and Amphibolurus are exceptional in 
frequently running on the hind-feet, with the fore-feet entirely elevated from 
the ground. A tolerably high temperature is essential for the maintenance 
of the vital activities of Lizards, low temperatures bringing on an inert con- 



Fig. 391. — Draco volans, x §. (From the Cumbndge Natural History.) 


dition, which usually passes during the coldest part of the year into a state of 
suspended animation or hibernation. The food of Lizards is entirely of an 
animal nature. The smaller kinds prey on insects of all kinds, and on worms. 
Chameleons, also, feed on insects, which they capture by darting out -the 
extensile tongue covered with a viscid secretion. Other Lizards supplement 
their insect diet, when opportunity offers, with small reptiles of various kinds, 
frogs and newts, small birds and their eggs, and small mammals, such as Mice 
and the like. The larger kinds, such as the Monitors and Iguanas, prey 
exclusively on other vertebrates ; some, on occasion, are carrion-feeders. Most 
Lizards lay eggs enclosed in a tough calcified shell. These they simply bury 
in the earth, leaving them to be hatched by the heat of the sun. Some, however. 
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as already stated, are viviparous ; in all cases the young are left to shift lor 
themselves as soon as they are born. 

Most of the Snakes also are extremely active and alert in their movements ; 
and most are very intolerant of cold, undergoing a hibernation of greater or 
less duration during the winter season. Many live habitually on the surface 
of the ground — some kinds by preference in sandy places or among rocks, 
others among long herbage. Some (Tree-Snakes) live habitually among the 
branches of trees. Others (Fresh-water Snakes) inhabit fresh water ; others 
(Sea-Snakes) live in the sea. The mode of locomotion of snakes on the ground 
is extremely characteristic, the reptile moving along by a series of horizontal 
undulations brought about by contractions of the muscles inserted into the 
ribs, any inequalities of the surface of the ground serving as fulcra against 
which the free posterior edges of the ventral shields (which are firmly connected 



Fig. 392. — Poison apparatus of Rattlesnake. A, eye; Gc, poison-duct entering the poison- 
fang at t ’> A’m, muscles of mastication partly cut through at * ; Me. constrictor (masseter) 
muscle; Mc\ continuation of the constrictor muscle to the lower jaw; N. nasal opening; 5 , 
fibrous poison sac; z, tongue; za, opening of the poison-duct ; zf, pouch of mucous membrane 
enclosing the poison-fangs. (From Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anatomy.) 

with the ends of the ribs) are enabled to act. The burrowing Blind-Snakes 
and other families of small snakes feed on insects and worms. All the rest 
prey on vertebrates of various kinds, fishes, frogs, lizards, snakes, .birds 
and their eggs, and mammals. The Pythons and Boas kill their prey by con- 
striction, winding their body closely round it and drawing the coils tight till the 
victim is crushed or asphyxiated. Some other non- venomous Snakes kill with 
bites of their numerous sharp teeth. The venomous Snake sometimes, when 
the prey is a small and weak animal such as a frog, swallow it alive ; usually 
they first kill it with the venom of their poison-fangs. 

When a venomous Snake strikes, the poison is pressed out from the poison- 
gland by the contraction of the masseter (Fig. 392, Me), one of the muscles 
which raise the lower jaw ; it is thus forced along the duct {Gc) to the aperture 
[za), and injected into the wound made by the fang. The effect is to produce 
acute pain with increasing lethargy and weakness, and in the case of the venom 
of some kinds of Snakes, paralysis. According to the amount of the poison 
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injected (in relation to the size of the animal) and the degree of its virulence 
(which differs not only in different kinds of Snakes, but in the same Snake 
under different conditions) the symptoms may result in death, or the bitten 
animal may recover. The poison is a clear, slightly straw-coloured or greenish 
liquid ; it preserves its venomous properties for an indefinite period, even if 
completely desiccated. The poisonous principles are certain proteids not to 
be distinguished chemically from other proteids which have no such poisonous 
properties. Immunity against the effects of the poison, and relief of the symp- 
toms after a bite has been inflicted, have been found to be conferred by injec- 
tions of the serum of animals which have been treated with injections of 
increasing doses of the poison. 

The majority of Snakes are viviparous. Some, however, lay eggs, which, 
nearly always, like those of the oviparous Lizards, are left to be hatched by the 
heat of the sun, some of the Pythons being exceptional in incubating them 
among the folds of the body. 

Sphenodon lives in burrows in company with a Bird — the Shearwater 
{Puffinus ) — and feeds on Insects and small Birds. It lays eggs enclosed in a 
tough, parchment-like shell. 

Of the Chelonia some (Land Tortoises) are terrestrial ; others (Fresh-water 
Tortoises) inhabit streams and ponds, while the Sea-Turtles and Luths inhabit 
the sea. Even among Reptiles they are remarkable for their tenacity of life, 
and will live for a long time after severe mutilations, even after the removal of 
the brain ; but they readily succumb to the effects of cold. Like most other 
Reptiles, the Land and Fresh-water Tortoises living in colder regions hibernate 
in the winter; in warmer latitudes they sometimes pass through a similar 
period of quiescence in the dry season. The food of the Green Turtle is exclu- 
sively vegetable ; some of the Land Tortoises are also exclusively vegetable- 
feeders ; other Chelonia either live on plant-food, together with Worms, Insects, 
and the like, or are completely carnivorous. All are oviparous, the number 
of eggs laid being usually very great (as many as 240 in the Sea-Turtles) ; these 
they lay in a burrow carefully prepared in the earth, or, in the case of the Sea- 
Turtles, in the sand of the sea-shore, and, having covered them over, leave 
' them to hatch. 

The Crocodiles and Alligators, the largest of living Reptiles, are in the main 
aquatic in their habits, inhabiting rivers and, in the case of some species, 
estuaries. Endowed with great muscular power, these Reptiles are able, by 
the movements of the powerful tail and the webbed hind-feet, to dart through 
the water with lightning-like rapidity. By lying in wait motionless, sometimes 
completely submerged with the exception of the extremity of the snout bearing 
the nostrils, they are often able by the suddenness and swiftness of their onset 
to seize the most watchful and timid animals. In the majority of cases the 
greater part, and in some the whole, of their food consists of Fishes ; but all 
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the larger and more powerful kinds prey also on Birds and Mammals of^all 
kinds, which they seize unawares when they come down to drink or attempt to 
cross the stream. On land their movements are comparatively slow and 
awkward, and they are correspondingly more timid and helpless. 

The Crocodilia, as already mentioned, are all oviparous, and the eggs, as 
large in some species as those of a Goose, are brought forth in great numbers 
(sometimes 100 or more) and either buried in the sand, or deposited in rough 
nests. 

Geographical Distribution. — The order Lacertilia, the most numerous of the 
orders of Reptiles living at the present day, is of very wide distribution, occur- 
ring in all parts of the earth’s surface except the circumpolar regions ; but some 
of its larger sections are of limited range. The Geckos are numerous in all 
warm countries, their headquarters being Australia and the Oriental region. 
The snake-like Pygopid® are entirely confined to the Australian region. The 
Agamidffi (a family which includes the Flying Lizards besides many others) are 
most abundantly represented in the Australian region, though extending to 
other regions of the Old World, except New Zealand and Madagascar. Of the 
Iguanas two genera occur in Madagascar and one in the Friendly Islands ; all 
the other members of this group, which is a large one, are confined to America. 
Three families occur exclusively in America — the Xenosauridse, the Tejidae, 
and the Helodermidse, or poisonous Lizards. The Zonuridae or Girdle-tailed 
Lizards are confined to Africa and Madagascar. The Anguidae or Blind- 
worm Lizards are mostly American, but are represented in Europe and Asia. 
The family of the Monitors is distributed in Africa, Southern Asia, Oceania, 
and the Australian region. The snake-like Amphisbaenians are most numerous 
in America, but are well represented in Africa, and occur also in the Mediter- 
ranean area. The Lacertidffi are most abundant in Africa, but occur in Europe 
and Asia. The family of the Skinks (Scincidae) is of world-wide range, but is 
most abundant in Australia, Oceania, the Oriental region, and Africa. Spheno- 
don is confined to the New Zealand region, and at the present day only occurs 
on certain small islands off the N.E. coast and in Cook’s Straits. The Chamae- 
leons are most abundant in Africa and Madagascar, but there are representatives 
in various other parts of the Old World ; they do not occur in the Australian, 
New Zealand, or Polynesian regions, and are only represented in Europe by one 
species, which occurs in Andalusia. 

Chelonia are widely distributed over the surface of the earth, by far the 
greater number being natives of tropical and temperate zones. The Sea- 
turtles, including the Hawk’s-bills and the Luths, are for the most part, but not 
entirely, confined to the tropical seas. Giant Land-tortoises occur, or occurred 
in historic times, on islands of the Galapagos and Mascarene groups. 

Of the Crocodilia the Caimans are confined to Central and South America. 
The Alligators are represented in North America by one species and in China 
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by^nother. The true Crocodiles occur widely distributed over Africa, Southern 
Asia, the northern parts of Australia and tropical America, while the Gavial 
occurs only in certain Indian and Burmese rivers. 

Geological Distribution (Fig. 393). — The Squamata are geologically the most 
recent of the existing orders of Reptiles. The earliest fossil remains of Lizards 
have been found in beds belonging to the Jurassic and Cretaceous periods ; but 
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393- — Geological distribution and relations of the orders of reptiles. 


most of the families are not represented earlier than the Tertiary. All the known 
fossil remains of Snakes, except one imperfectly known form from the Creta- 
ceous, have been found in deposits of Tertiary age. The Rhynchocephalia are 
much more ancient, being present in deposits as old as the Trias. The order 
Chelonia (except for the still problematic form Eunotosaums, see p. 379), was 
represented from the Triassic period onwards. Of the extinct forms one group 
— the Protostegidee—difiers from the living Chelonia in having the carapace 
incompletely developed, entirely composed of dermal elements, and quite 
separate from the vertebras and ribs, a condition which is probably secondary 
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and specialised. Archelon, a member of this family, reached twelve feef or 
more in length. The Crocodilia date back as far as the Trias. The most 
primitive of the fossil forms had the internal nares situated in front of the 
palatines, while the external nares were situated towards the middle of the 
snout. Later forms (post-Triassic) had palatine plates developed from the 
premaxillas, the maxillae, and the palatines ; and some resembled the hvino- 
members of the order in having such plates developed also from the pterygoids*"- 
all had the external nares situated towards the end of the snout. Those in 
which the palatine plates of the pterygoids were absent had usually amphicoe- 
lous vertebrae. Some of the fossil Crocodiles reached an immense size. Some 
as Geosaurus, which had a downwardly turned tail reminiscent of the Ichthyo- 
saur condition and swimming paddles, was purely aquatic. 

CLASS IV.— AVES. 

In many respects Birds are the most highly specialised of Craniata. As a 
class they are adapted for aerial life ; and almost every part of their organi- 
sation is modified in accordance with the unusual environment. The non- 
conducting covering of feathers ; the modification of the fore-limbs as wings, of 
the sternum and shoulder-girdle to serve as origins of the great wing-muscles, 
and of the pelvic girdle and hind-limbs to enable them to support the entire 
weight of the body on the surface of the ground ; the perfection of the respira- 
tory system, producing a higher temperature than in any other animals ; all 
these peculiarities are of the nature of adaptations to flight. Add to them the 
absence, in all existing Birds, of teeth, the loss of the left aortic arch, and of the 
right ovary and oviduct, the specialised character of the brain, the poorly 
developed olfactory organs, and the extraordinarily large and perfect eyes, and 
we have a series of strongly-marked characteristics such as distinguish hardly 
any other class. Moreover, the organisation of existing Birds is, in its essential 
features, singularly uniform, the entire class presenting less diversity of structure 
than many single orders of Fishes, Amphibians, and Reptiles. 

Example of the Class.— The Common Pigeon {Columba livia, 

var. domestica). 

The Common or Domestic Pigeon is known under many varieties, which 
differ from one another in size, proportions, coloration, details in the arrange- 
ment of the feathers, and in many points of internal anatomy. The Pouters 
Carriers, Fantails, and Tumblers may be mentioned as illustrating extreme 
forms. All these varieties have, however, been produced by artificial selection 
that is, by breeders selecting, generation after generation, the Birds which most 
nearly attained to some artificial standard of perfection, breeding from them 
alone, and killing off the inferior strains. The ancestral species from which the 
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dofhestic breeds have in this way been evolved is the Rock Pigeon [Columba 
livid), which is widely distributed in the Palsearctic and Oriental regions. The 
following description refers especially to the common Dovecot Pigeon. 

External Characters. — In the entire Bird (Fig. 394) the plump trunk appears 
to be continued insensibly into the small mobile head, with its rounded brain- 
' case and prominent beak, formed of upper and lower jaws covered by horny 
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Fig. 394. — Columba livia. The entire animal from the left side with most of the feathers 
removed, ad. dg'. ?mr. ad-digital remex ; a/. 5^. ala spuria ; aw. anus ; azf. a/>. auditory aperture ; 
ch. rmg. cubital remiges ; cr. cere ; dg. i, 2, 3, digits of manus ; dg. i\ 2', 3% 4', digits of pes ; 
hii, pi. humeral pteryla ; Ig, ligament of remiges ; md. dg, rmg. mid-digital remiges ; na. nostril ; 
net. m. nictitating membrane ; <?. gl. oil-gland ; pv, dg. nng. pre-digital remiges ; pr. ptgm. pre- 
patagium ; pf. ptgm. post-patagiuni ; vet. mesial rectrix of right side ; ref. sacs of left rectrices ; 
sp. pi. spinal pteryla ; ts. mtts. tarso-metatarsus ; v. apt. ventral apterium. 


sheaths. The head, neck, and trunk are invested in a close covering of feathers, 
all directed backwards and overlapping one another. Posteriorly the trunk 
gives origin to a number of outstanding feathers which constitute what is 
ordinarily called the tail From the anterior region of the trunk spring the 
wings, also covered with feathers, and, in the position of rest, folded against the 
sides of the body: The legs spring from the hinder end of the trunk, but, owing 
to the thick covering of feathers, only the feet are to be seen in the living Bird, 
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each covered with scales; and terminating in four digits {dg. I'—dg. 4'), tKree 
directed forwards and one backwards. 

In order to make a fair comparison of the outer form with that of other 
Craniate types, it is necessary to remove the feathers. When this is done, the 
Bird is seen to have a long, cylindrical, and very mobile neck, sharply separated 
both from head and trunk. The true tail is a short, conical projection of the ' 
trunk, known as the uropygium, and giving origin to the group of large feathers 
(ret.) to which the word “ tail ” is usually applied. On the dorsal surface of the 
uropygium is a papilla bearing on its summit the opening of a large gland, the 
oil-gland {0. gl.), the secretion of which is used for lubricating or “ preening ” 
the feathers. 

The wings show the three typical divisions of the fore-limb, upper arm, 
fore-arm, and hand, but the parts of the hand are closely bound together by 
skin, and only three imperfectly-marked digits, the second (dg. 2) much larger 
than the first [dg. i) and third (dg. 3), can be distinguished. In the position of 
rest the three divisions of the wing are bent upon one another in the form of a Z ; 
during flight they are straightened out and extended so that the axis of the 
entire wing is at right angles to that of the trunk. On the anterior or pre-axial 
border of the limb a fold of skin stretches between the upper arm and the fore- 
arm ; this is the alar membrane or pre-patagium (pr. pigm). A similar but much 
smaller fold extends, post-axially, between the proximal portion of the upper 
arm and the trunk ; this is the post-patagium (pt. pfgm.). 

In the hind-limb the short thigh is closely bound to the trunk, not standing 
well out as in a Reptile, but directed downwards and forwards ; the long shank 
extends from the knee dovmwards and backwards; and the foot is clearly 
divisible into a proximal portion, the tarso-metatarsus (is. mtts.), and four 
digits, of which one, the hallux [dg. i'), is directed backwards, the others, the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th of the typical foot, forwards. The entire hind-limb is in a 
plane parallel with the sagittal plane of the trunk. 

The mouth is terminal, and is guarded by the elongated upper and lower 
beaks ; it has, therefore, a very wide gape. On each side of the base of the 
upper beak is a swollen area of soft skin, the cere (cr.), surrounding the nostril 
(na), which has thus a remarkably backward position. The eyes are very large, 
and each is guarded by an upper and a lower eyelid and a transparent nictitating 
membrane (net. m.). A short distance behind the eye is the auditory aperture 
(au. ap.), concealed by feathers in the entire Bird, and leading into a short 
external auditory meatus, closed below by the tympanic membrane. The anus 
or cloacal aperture (an.) is a large, transversely-elongated aperture placed on the 
ventral surface at the junction of the uropygium with the trunk. 

Exoskeleton. — ^The exoskeleton is purely epidermal, like that of the Lizard, 
which it also resembles in consisting partly of horny scales. These cover the 
tarso-metatarsus and the digits of the foot, and are quite reptilian in appearance 
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anS structure. Each digit of the foot is terminated by a claw, which is also 
a horny product of the epidermis ; and the beaks are of the same nature. The 
rest of the body, however, is covered by feathers, a unique type of epidermal 
product found nowhere outside the present class. 

■\'K feather (Fig. 395) is an elongated structure consisting of a hollow stalk, 
the calanms or quill [cal.), and an expanded distal portion, the vexillum or vane. 
At the proximal end of the quill is a small aperture, the inferior umbilicus [inf. 


umb.), into which fits, in the entire Bird, 



Fig. 395. — Coiumba iivia. A, proximal portion 
of a reinex. cal. calamus ; inj'. umb. inferior 
umbilicus ; rch. rachis ; sup. umb, superior um- 
bilicus, B, fiioplume. C, nestling-down, {C. 
from Bronn’s Thierreich.) 


a small conical prolongation of the 
skin, the feather papilla, A second, 
extremely minute aperture, the 
superior umbilicus [sup. umb.), 
occurs at the junction of the quill 
with the ’ vane on the inner or 
ventral face of the feather, i.e., the 
face adjacent to the body. A small 
tuft of down in the neighbourhood 
of the superior umbilicus repre- 
sents the after-shaft of many Birds 
— including some Pigeons [vide 
infra). 

The vane -has a longitudinal 
axis or rachis {rch.) continuous 
proximally with the quill, but 
differing from the latter in being 
solid. To each side of the rach^ 
is attached a kind of membrane 
forming the expanded part of the 
feather and composed of bar^-— 
delicB^te, thread-like structures 
which extend obliquely outwards 
from the rachis. In an uninjured 


feather the barbs are closely con- 
nected so as to form a continuous sheet but a moderate amount of force separates 
them from one another, and it can readily be made out with the aid of a mag- 
nifying glass that they are bound together by extremely delicate oblique 
filaments, the barbules , having the same general relation to the barbs as the 
barbs themselves to the rachis. 


The precise mode of interlocking of the barbs can be made out only by 
microscopic examination. E ach bar b (Fig. 396, A) is a very thin and long 
plate springing by a narrow base fromlhe rachis, and pointed distally. From 
its upper edge—the edge furthest from the body of the Bird— spring two sets 
of barbules, a (C) directed towards the base of the feather, and a 
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distal set (U) towards its tip. Owing to their oblique disposition the dis'tal 
barbules of a.giKen barb cross the proximal barbules of the next, each distal 
barbule being in contact with several proximal barbules of the barb immediately 
distal to it {A). The lower edge of the distal barbule is produced into minute 
hooklets (D) : in the entire feather the booklets of each distal barbule hook over 
TpmtSment flanges of the proximal barbules with which it is in contact {A, B). 
In this way the parts of the feather are so bound together that the entire 
structure offers great resistance to the air. 

Among the contour feathers which form the main covering of the Bird and 



Fig. 396. — Structure of Feather. A , small portion of feather with pieces of two barbs, each 
having to the left three distal barbules, and to the right a number of proximal barbules, many 
of them belonging to adjacent barbs. B, booklet of distal barbule interlocking with flange of 
proximal barbule. C, two adjacent proximal barbules. D, a distal barbule. (From Headley, 
after Pycraft.) 


have the structure just described are found fil o^hm es^ (Fi^. 395, B), delicate 
hair-like feathers having a long axis and a few Sarbs, devoid of locking apparatus 
at the distal end. Nestling Pigeons are covered with a temporary investment 
of dowMzfmthers (C), in which also there is no interlocking of the barbs : when 
these first appear each is covered by a horny sheath like a glove-finger. 

: \ Feathers, like scales, arise in the embryo from papillae of the skin (Fig. 
39^, A, Pap.), formed of derm with an epidermal covering. The papilla 
becomes sunk in a sac, the feather-follicle (B, F), from which it subsequently 
protrudes as an elongated {FK), its vascular dermal interior being 
the feather-pulp. .{P). The Malpighian layer of the distal part of the feather- 
germ proliferates in such a way as to form a number of vertical radiating ridges 
(G, Fai. ( 5 M^)) : its proximal part becomes uniformly thickened, and in this 
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wa^ is produced the rudiment of a down-feather, having a number of barbs 
springing, at the same level, from the distal end of the quill. The horny layer 
of the epidermis {HS {Sc})) forms the temporary sheath which is thrown off as 
the feather grows and expands. The pulp of the permanent feather F^) 
is formed from the lower or deep end of that of the down-feather, and its 
development is at first similar, but, instead of the ridges of the Malpighian layer 
remaining all of one size, two adjacent ones outgrow the rest and become the 



Fig. 397 . — Six stages in the development of the feather. A, early feather-papilla in its 
follicle ; B, feather-germ ; C, transverse section of feather-germ ; D, down-feather in its follicle ; 
Bj down-feather removed from follicle ; F, early stage of permanent feather. Cu, dermis ; 
F. follicle of down-feather; FC follicle of permanent feather; Fal. folds of Malpighian 

layer extending into feather-germ ; FK, feather-germ ; FSp, calamus of down-feather ; 

feather-sheath ; HSi!, barbs; P. pulp; Pa^. feather-papilla ; P. rachis ; 5c. stratum 
corneum; 5c^. its extension into feather-papilla; sec. barbules ; SM. stratum Maipighii; SM^, 
its extension into feather-papilla ; V. vexillum. (From Wiedersheim’s Comparative A natomy, 
after Studer.) 

rachis ; as the latter elongates it carries up with it the remaining ridges, which 
become the barbs. 

The feathers do not spring uniformly from the whole surface of the body, 
but from certain defined areas (Fig. 398), the feather tracts ot pterylm [sp. pt, 
hu. pL, etc.), separated from one another by featherless spaces or apteria (v. 
apt., etc.), from which only a few filoplumes grow. The feathers are, how- 
ever, long enough to cover the apteria by their overlap, and the body is thus 
completely covered with a thick, very light, and non-conducting investment. 
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In the wings and tail certain special arrangements of the feathers are to 'be 
distinguished. When the wing is stretched out at right angles to the trunk, 
twenty-three large feathers (Fig. 394) are seen to spring from its hinder or 
post-axial border : these are the remiges or wing-quiUs. Twelve of them are 
connected with the ulna and are called cubitals or secondaries {cb. rmg.). The 
rest are known as primaries ; seven of these are attached to the metacarpal 
region, and are hence called metacarpals {mtcp. rmg.), the remaining four or 
digitals to the phalanges of the second and third digits. These are again dis- 
tinguished into a single ad-digital [ad. dg. rmx.), connected with the single 
phalanx of the third digit (Fig. 402, ph. 3), two mid-digitals (md. dg. rmg.) 
with the proximal phalanx of the second digit (Fig. 402, ph. 2), and two pre- 



Fig. 398- — Pterylosis of Columba livia. A, ventral; B, dorsal. aL pt. alar pteryla or wing- 
tract ; c. pt, cephalic pteryla or head-tract ; cd. pt. caudal pteryla or tail-tract ; cr. pt. crural 
pteryla; cv. apt. cervical apterium or neck-space; jm. pt. femoral pteryla; hu. humeral 
pteryla ; lat. apt. lateral apterium ; sp. pt. spinal pteryla ; v. apt. ventral apterium ; v. pt. ventral 
pteryla. (After Nitzsch.) 

digitals ipr. dg. rmg.) with its distal phalanx (Fig. 402, ph. 2'). A special tuft 
of feathers on the anterior border of the wing, arising from the poUex (Fig. 
402, ph. i), forms the ala spuria {al. sp.). The spaces which would otherwise 
be left between the bases of the remiges are filled in, both above and below, by 
several rows of upper and under wing-coverts. In the tail there are twelve long 
rectrices (Fig. 394, ret.) or tail-quills, springing in a semicircle from the uropy- 
gium ; their bases are covered, as in the wing, by upper and under tail-coverts. 
The whole feather-arrangement is known as the 

Endoskeleton.— The vertebral column is distinguished from that of most 
other Craniata by the great length and extreme mobility of the neck, the 
rigidity of the trunk-region, and the shortness of the tail. As in Reptilia, the 
cervical passes almost insensibly into the thoracic region, and the convention is 
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agkin adopted of counting as the first thoracic (Fig 398a, th. v, i), the first 
vertebra having its ribs united with the sternum. There are fourteen cervical 
vertebrae, the last or last two of which have double-headed ribs {cv, r,), each 
having its proximal end divisible into the head proper articulating with the 
centrum* of the vertebra, and a tubercle with the transverse process : their 
distal ends are free, not uniting with the sternum. In the third to the twelfth 
there are vestigial ribs (Fig. 3986, r&.), each having its head fused with the 
centrum, and its tubercle with the transverse process. The whole rib thus has 
the appearance of a short, backwardly-directed transverse process perforated at 
its base ; the perforation transmits the vertebral artery, and is called the 
vertebrarterial foramen (yrb. /.). 



trochanter ; actb, acetabulum ; car. carina sterni ; cd. v. caudal vertebtce ; cor. coracoid ; cv. r. 
cervical ribs ; /. irs. probe passed into foramen triosseum ; fur. furcula ; gl. cv. glenoid cavity ; 
il. ilium ; is. ischium ; is. for. ischiadic foramen ; obt. n. obturator notch ; pu. pubis ; pyg. st. 
pygostyle ; ccp. scapula ; s. scr. syn-sacrum ; st. sternum : si. r. sternal ribs ; fh. v. i, first, and 
th. V. 5, last thoracic vertebra ; unc. uncinates ; vr. r. vertebral ribs. 

The centra of the cervical vertebrse differ from those of all other Vertebrata 
in having saddle-shaped surfaces, the anterior face (Fig. 3986, A) being concave 
from side to side and convex from above downwards, the posterior face {B) 
convex from side to side and concave from above downwards. Thus the cen- 
trum in sagittal section appears opisthocoelous, in horizontal section procmlous. 
This peculiar form of vertebra is distinguished as heterocoelous. The centra 
articulate with one another by synovial capsules, each traversed by a vertical 
plate of cartilage, the meniscus, with a central perforation through which a 
suspensory ligament passes from one centrum to the other. 

The first two vertebrse, the atlas and axis, resemble those of the Lizard, but 
have the various elements of which they are composed completely fused. The 
small size of the ring-like atlas is noticeable. 
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Between the last cervical vertebrse and the pelvic region come either four 
or five thoracic vertebrae (Fig. 398a) — the first three, when four only are present, 
the second, third, and fourth, when there are five, united into a single mass, the 
last free. The anterior thoracic as well as the posterior cervical vertebras have 
the centrum produced below into a compressed plate, the hypapophysis, for 
the origin of the flexor muscles of the neck. They all bear ribs, each consisting 
of a vertebral {vr. r.) and a sternal {st.r.) portion, and articulating with the 
vertebra by a double head. The sternal, hke the vertebral rib, is formed of 
true bone, not of calcified cartilage as in Reptiles, and articulates with the verte- 



Fig. 3986. — Columba 
livia. Cervical vertebra. 
A, anterior, B, posterior 
face. a. zyg. anterior 
23"gapophysis ; cn. cen- 
trum ; n. a. neural arch ; 
p. zyg, posterior zygapo- 
physis ; vb. rib ; vrh. f. 
vertebrarterial foramen. 



Fig. 398^:. — Columba 
livia. Sacrum of a nest- 
ling (about fourteen days 
old), ventral aspect. 
centrum of first sacral 
vertebra ; centrum of 

fifth caudal ; c. r. first 
sacral rib ; centrum of 

first lumbar ; P. third 
lumbar ; of fourth 

lumbar ; s®. of sixth lum- 
bar; ir, p. transverse 
process of first lumbar ; 
tr. p'. of fifth lumbar ; 
ir, p'\ of first sacral. 
(From Parker’s Zootomy) 


bral rib by a synovial joint. Springing irom the posterior edge of the verte- 
bral rib is an uncinate (unc,), resembling that of Sphenodon and the Crocodile, 
but formed of bone and ankylosed v^ith the rib. 

Following upon the fourth or fifth thoracic are about twelve vertebrse, all 
fused into a single mass (Fig. 398a, s,scr.), and giving attachment laterally to 
the immense pelvic girdle. The whole of this^group of vertebrse has, therefore, 
the function of a sacrum, differing from that of a Reptile in the large number of 
vertebrae composing it. The first of them bears a pair of free ribs, and is, 
therefore, the fifth or sixth (last) thoracic {ih, v. 5). The next five or six 
liave no free ribs, and may be looked upon as lumbar (Fig. 398c, — s^): 

■■■■: : VOL.'II.' 
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their transverse processes arise high up on the neural arch, and the ligament 
uniting them is ossified, so that the lumbar region presents dorsally a continuous 
plate of bone. Next come two sacral vertebras (r^.) homologous with those of 
the Lizard : besides transverse processes springing from the neural arch, one 

or both of them bears a second or 
ventral outgrowth (c. r.) springing 
from each side of the centrum and 
abutting against the ilium just in- 
ternal to the acetabulum. These 
distinctive processes are ossified in- 
dependently and represent sacral ribs. 
The remaining five vertebra of the 
pelvic region are caudal. Thus the 
mass of vertebrae supporting the 
pelvic girdle in the Pigeon is a com- 
pound sacrum, or syn-sacrum, formed 
by the fusion of the posterior thoracic, 
all the lumbar and sacral, and the 
anterior caudal vertebrae. 

The syn-sacrum is followed by six 
freecaudals, and the vertebral column 
ends posteriorly in an upturned, com- 
pressed bone, the or plough- 

share-bone (Fig. sgSa.pyg.sL), formed 
by the fusion of four or more of the 
hindmost caudal vertebrae. 

Thus the composition of the 
vertebral column of the Pigeon may 
be expressed in a vertebral formula} 
The sternum (Fig. 398^, s^.) is one 
of the most characteristic parts of 
the Bird's skeleton. It is a broad 
plate of bone produced ventrally, in 
the sagittal plane, into a deep keel 
or Carina sterni {car.), formed, in the 
young bird, from a separate centre of ossification. The posterior border of 
the sternum presents two pairs of notches, covered, in the recent state, by 
membrane ; its anterior edge bears a pair of deep grooves for the articulation 
of the coracoids. 

The skull (Fig. 398^) is distinguished at once by its rounded brain-case, 

Syn-sacrum. Pyg. 

: ^Cery. 14. ; Thor. 4 or 5 -1- I. Lumb. s or 6, Sacr. 2. Caud, 5 -f 6, -f 4 = 45. 



Fig. 398^^. — Columba livia. Skull of young 
specimen. A, dorsal; B, ventral; C, left side. 
al.s. alisphenoid ; an. angular ; ar, articular ; 
6. 0, basi-occipital ; ’ d. dentary ; e.o. exoccipital ; 
eu. aperture of Eustachian tube; /. w. foramen 
magnum ; fr. frontal ; i. 0. s. inter-orbital 
septum ; ju. jugal ; Ic. lacrymal ; lb. s. lamboidal 
suture ; m.eih. mesethmoid ; mx. maxilla ; mx. p. 
maxillo-palatine process; na. na\ na". nasal; 
0. c. occipital condyle; or. fr. orbital plate of 
frontal; pa. parietal; parasphenoid (ros- 

trnm) ; pL palatine; p.mx. premaxilla; pt. 
pterygoid ; qu. quadrate ; 5. an. supra-angular ; 
s. 0. supra-occipital ; sq. squamosal ; ty. tym- 
panic cavity; il-^—Xll, foramina for cerebral 
nerves. (From Parker’s Zootomy.) 
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immense orbits, and long, pointed beak. The foramen magnum (/. m.) looks 
downwards as well as backwards, so as to be visible in a ventral view, and on 
its anterior margin is a single, small, rounded occipital condyle (o. c.). Most of 
the bones, both of the cranial and facial regions, are firmly ankylosed in the 
adult, and can be made out only in the young birds. 

The occipitals, parietals, frontals, and pleurosphenoids have the usual rela- 
tions to the brain-case, the basi-occipital (6. o.), as in the Lizard, bearing the 
occipital condyle. The basisphenoid (Fig. 399, B. SPH.) is a large bone forming 
the greater part of the basis cranii and continued forwards, as in the Lizard, by a 


I 


J 
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i Fig. 399. — Sagittal section of a Bird’s skull (diagrammatic). Replacing Bones — AL.SPH. 

pleurosphenoid ; ART. articular ; B. OC. basi-occipital ; B. SPH. basi-sphenoid ; EP.OT. epiotic ; 
EX.OC. exoccipital ; M.ETH. mesethmoid ; OP.OT. opisthotic ; ORB. SPH. orbito-sphenoid ; 
PR. OT. pro-otic; QU. quadrate; S. OC. supra-occipital. Investing bones — ANG, angular; 
B. TMP. basi-temporal ; COR. coronary; DNT. dentary; FR. frontal; JU. jugal; LCR. 
lacrymal; MX. maxilla; NA. nasal; PA. parietal; PAL. palatine; PMX. premaxilla; 
PTG. pterygoid; QU.JU. quadratojugal ; RST. rostrum; S. ANG. supra-angular ; SPL. 
j splenial; SQ. squamosal; VO. vomer; /os. fioccular fossa; mx. pal. pr. maxillo-palatine 

r process ; opt. for. optic foramen ; orb. pr. orbital process ; ot. pr, otic process ; pty. fos. pituitary 

fossa. 

I slender rostrum (Fig. 398^!, pa.s.. Fig. 399, RST.), which represents the anterior 

! portion of the parasphenoid. On the ventral aspect of the basisphenoid 

^ paired membrane bones, the basi-temporals (Fig. 399, B. TMP), are developed, 

; and become firmly ankylosed to it in the adult; they probably represent the 

! posterior portion of the parasphenoid. The tympanic cavity is bounded by 

j the squamosal (Fig. 398^, sq.), which is firmly united to the other cranial 

bones. The main papt of the auditory capsule is ossified by a large pro-otic 
(Fig. 399, PR. OT.) : the small opisthotic of the embryo early unites with the 
exoccipital, the epiotic with the supra-occipital. The parasphenoid and 
mesethmoid together form inter-orbital septum (Fig. 398^^, i. 0. s.), a vertical 
partition, partly bony, partly cartilaginous, which separates the orbits from 
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one another. It is very characteristic of the bird’s skull that the immense 
size of the eyes has produced a compression of this region of the skull. The 
ecto-ethmoids or turbinals are comparatively poorly developed, in corres- 
pondence with the small size of the olfactory organs. There are large lacry- 
mals (Fig. 398^, k., Fig. 399, LCR.), and the nasals {na, na\ na'\ NA) are 
forked bones, each furnishing both an inner and an outer boundary to the 
corresponding nostril. 

The premaxill^ PMX) are united into a large triradiate bone which 

forms practically the whole of the upper beak. The maxillae {mx,, MX.), on 

the other hand, are small, and have their anterior 
ends produced inwards into spongy maxillo-palatine 
processes (Fig. 398^/, mx. p., Fig. 399, mx. paL pr). 
The slender posterior end of the maxilla is con- 
tinued backwards by an equally slender jugal {ju., 
JU.) and quadratojugal {QU.JU.) to the quadrate. 
The latter {qu., QU.) is a stout, three-rayed bone 
articulating by two facets on its otic process {ot. 
pr) with the roof of the tympanic cavity, sending 
off an orbital process {orb, pr) from its anterior 
margin, and presenting below a condyle for arti- 
culation with the mandible ; it is freely movable 
upon its tympanic articulation, so that the lower 
jaw has a double joint as in Lizards and Snakes. 

The palatines {pL, PAL) have their slender y' 

Fig. 4oo.-CoIumba livia. interior ends ankylosed with the maxilla, their ‘ 

Hyoid apparatus. The carti- scroll-like posterior ends articulating with the 

iXTlsrJfLsf-branchkis; pterygoids and the rostrum. The pterygoids 

/). basi-hyal ; c. cerato- PTG) are rod-shaped and set obliquely: each 
branchial; (i. /iy. hyoid cornu ; , • t i i 

ep. hr. epi-branchiai. articulates behind With the quadrate, and, at about 

the middle of its length, with the basi-pterygoid 
process, a small faceted projection of the base of the rostrum. ' There is no 
vomer in the Pigeon. 

The mandible of the young Bird consists of a replacing bone, the articular 
[ar., ART.), and four investing bones the angular {an., ANG), supra-angular 
{s.an., S. ANG), dentary {d., DNT), and splenial (SPL), all having the same 
general relations as in the Lizard. The hyoid apparatus (Fig. 400) is of charac- 
teristic form, having an arrow-shaped body (6. hy) with a short pair of anterior 
cornua (t:. hy) derived from the hyoid arch, and a long pair of posterior cornua 
(c. hr., ep. hr) from the first branchial. The columella (Fig. 401) is a rod-shaped 
bone ankylosed to the stapes, and bearing at its outer end a three-rayed car- 
tilage, the extra-columella {e. sL, i. si., 5. 5^.), fixed to the tympanic membrane. 
The shoulder-girdle (Fig. 398^35 )is quite unlike that of other Craniates. There 
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is a pair of stout, pillar-like coracoids (cor.) articulating with deep facets on^the 
anterior border of the sternum, and directed upwards, forwards, and outwards. 
The dorsal end of each is produced into a 
acro-coracoid process (acr, cor), and below 
this, to the posterior aspect of the bone, is 
attached by ligament a sabre-shaped scapula 



[scp) which extends backwards over the 
ribs, and includes, with the coracoid, an 
acute angle, the coraco-scapular angle. The 
glenoid cavity {gl. cv.) is formed in equal 
proportion by the two bones ; internal to it 
the scapula is produced into an acromion 
process. 

In front of the coracoids is a slender 
V-shaped bone, the furcula {fur.) or '' merry- 
thought,'' the apex of which nearly reaches 
the sternum, while each of its extremities is 
attached by ligament to the acromion and 
acro-coracoid processes of the corresponding 
side in such a way that a large aperture, 
the foramen triosseum (/. tvs), is left between 
the three bones of the shoulder-girdle. The 
furcula is an investing bone and represents 
fused clavicles and interclavicle. 

Equally characteristic is the skeleton of 
the fore-limb. The humerus (Fig. 402, hu) 
is a large, strong bone, with a greatly 
expanded head and a prominent ridge for 
the insertion of the pectoral muscle. In it, 
as in all the other long bones, the extremi- 
ties as well as the shaft are formed of true 
bone. The radius [ra.) is slender and nearly 
straight, the ulna stouter and gently curved. 
There are two large free carpals, a radiale 


Fig. 401, — Coliimba livia. The co- 
lumella auris (magnified). The cartila- 
ginous parts are dotted, e. st. extra- 
stapedial ; i. st. infra-stapedial ; s. st. 
supra-stapedial ; st. stapes. (From Par- 
ker’s Zootomy.) 



(m'.) and an ulnar e {uV), and articulating 
with these is a bone called the carpo- 
metacarpus [cp. mtcp) consisting of two 
rods, that on the pre-axial side strong and 
nearly straight, that on the post-axial side 
slender and curved, fused with one another 


Fig. 402.— Colnmba livia. Skeleton 
of the left wing. cp. mtcp. carpo-meta- 
carpus ; hu. humerus ; ph. i, phalanx 
of tot digit ; ph. 2', ph. 2", phalanges 
of second digit ; ph. 3, phalanx of third 
digit; pn. for. pneumatic foramen. 

radius; ra'. radiale; ulna; uV. 
ulnare. 


at both their proximal and distal ends; the proximal end is produced, pre- 


axially, into an outstanding step-like process. The study of development 
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shows that this bone is formed by the union of the distal carpals with three 
metacarpals (Fig. 403), the second and third of which are the two rod-like 


portions of the bone, the first the step-like projection. 
Articulating with the first metacarpal js a single 
pointed phalanx (Fig. 402, ph. i ) ; the second meta- 
carpal bears two phalanges, the proximal one [ph. 2') 
produced post-axially into a flange, the distal one 
ip)k 2") pointed ; the third metacarpal bears a single 
pointed phalanx {ph, 5). 

The pelvic girdle (Fig. 398^^) resembles that of no 
other Vertebrate with the exception of some Dino- 
saurs. The ilmm HI,) is an immense bone attached 
by fibrous union to the whole of the syn-sacram and 
becoming ankylosed with it in the adult. It is divisible 
into pre-acetabular and post-acetabular portions of 
approximately equal size. As usual it furnishes the 
dorsal portion of the acetabulum, and on the posterior 
edge of that cavity is produced into a process, the 
anti-trochanter {a, ir), which works against the tro- 
chanter, a process of the femur. The ventral portion 
of the acetabulum is furnished in about equal pro- 
portions by the pubis and ischium (Fig. 404) : it is not 
completely closed by bone, but is perforated by an 
aperture covered by membrane in the recent state. Both pubis and ischium 
are directed sharply backwards from their dorsal or acetabular ends. The 
ischium {is.) is a broad bone, ankylosed posteriorly with the ilium, and 
separated from it in front by an 
ischiaiic foramen (Fig. 398^, is. for , ; 

Fig. 404, i, s. /.). The pubis [pu.) is 
a slender, curved rod, parallel with 
the ventral edge of the ischium, and 
separated from it by an obturator 
notch (Fig. 395, oR n , ; Fig. 404, ob.f.). 

Neither ischium nor pubis unites 
ventrally with its fellow to form a 
symphysis. 

In the hind-limb the femur (Fig. 

405,/?.) is a comparatively short bone. 

Its proximal extremity bears a promi- 
nent trochanter {tr.) and a rounded feai 
(hd.), the axis of which is at right angles to the shaft of the bone ; so that the 
femur, and indeed the whole limb, lies in a plane parallel with the sagittal 



Fig. 404.--Coliiml)a livia. Left innomin- 
ate of a nestling. The cartilage is dotted. 
ac. acetabulum ; a. tr. anti-trochanter ; il, pre- 
acetabular, and iV. post-acetabular portion of 
ilium; fs. ischium; f. s. /. ischiadic foramen ; 
ob. /. obturator notch ; pu. pubis. (From 
Parker’s Zootomy.) 



nestling. The cartilaginous 
parts are dotted, cp. i, 
radiale ; cp. 2, ulnare ; 
mcp. X, 2, 3, metacarpals; 
ph. I, phalanx of first digit ; 
ph. 2, ph. 2% phalanges of 
second digit ; ph. 3, 
phalanx of third digit ; 
ra. radius; ul. ulna. 
(From Parker’s Zootomy.) 
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plane of the trunk, and is not directed outwards as in Reptiles. Its distal end 
is produced into pulley-like condyles. There is a small sesamoid bone {i.e., a 
bone developed in a tendon), the patella [pat.), on 
the extensor side of the knee-joint. Articulating 
with the femur is a very long bone, the tihio4afsus 
[ti. is.), produced on the anterior face of its proximal 
end into a large cnemial process [cn. pr.) for the 
insertion of the extensor muscle of the thigh. Its 
proximal articular surface is slightly hollowed for 
the condyle of the femur ; its distal end is pulley- 
like, not concave like the corresponding extremity 
of the tibia of other Amniota. The study of 
development shows that the pulley-like distal end 
of the bone (Fig. 406, il. i) consists of the proximal 
tarsals — astragalus and calcaneum — which at an 
early period unite with the tibia and give rise to 
the compound shank-bone of the adult. The fibula 
(fi.) is very small, much shorter than the tibia, and 
tapers to a point at its distal end. 

Following the tibio-tarsus is an elongated bone, 
the tarso-metatarsus (Fig. 405, ts. /mtts.), presenting 
at its proximal end a concave surface for the tibio- 
tarsus, and at its distal end three distinct pulleys 
for the articulation of the three forwardly-directed 
toes. In the young bird the proximal end of this 
bone is a separate cartilage (Fig. 406, tl. 2), repre- 
senting the distal tarsals, and followed by three 
distinct metatarsals, belonging respectively to the 
second, third, and fourth digits. Thus the ankle- 
joint of the bird is a mesoiarsal joint, occurring, as 
in the Lizard, between the proximal and distal 
tarsals, and not, as in Mammals [q.v.), between the 
tibia and the proximal tarsals. To the inner or 
pre-axial side of the tarso-metatarsus, near its distal 
end, is attached by fibrous tissue a small irregular 
bone, the first metatarsal (Fig. 405, miis. i). The 
digits have the same number of phalanges as in the 
Lizard, the backwardly-directed hallux two, the 
second or inner toe three, the third or middle toe 
four, and the fourth or outer toe five. In aU four 
digits the distal or ungual phalanx is pointed and curved, and serves for the 
support of the horny claw. 


-ts.mUs 




)ph.ff 


Fig. 405. — Columba livia. 

Bones of the left hind-limb. 
cn. pr. cnemial process ; fr. 
femur; fi. fibula; hd. head 
of femur ; mtts. i, first meta- 
tarsal; pat. patella ; x,. 

phalanges of first digit ; ph. 4, 
phalanges of fourth digit ; ti. 
ts. tibio-tarsus ; ts. mtts. 
tarso-metatarsus ;. ir. tro- 
chanter. 
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ft will be observed that every part of the bird's skeleton presents charac- 
teristic and indeed unique features. The vertebral column, the skull, the ster- 
num, the ribs, the limb-girdles, and the limbs themselves are all so highly 
specialised that there is hardly a bone, except the phalanges of the toes and the 
free caudal vertebrae, which could possibly be assigned to any other vertebrate 
class. 

A further peculiarity is the fact that the larger proportion of the bones 
contain no marrow, but are filled during life with air, and are therefore said to 
be pneumatic. The cavities of the various bones open externally in the dried 
skeleton by apertures called pneumatic foramina (Fig. 402,;^?^./^.), by which, in 
the entire Bird, they communicate with the air-sacs [vide p. 445). In the 

Pigeon the bones of the fore-arm and hand, and of 
the leg, are non-pneumatic. 

Muscular System. — As might naturally be ex- 
pected, the muscles of the fore-limb are greatly 
modified. The powerful downstroke of the wing by 
which the Bird rises into and propels itself through 
the air is performed by the pecioralis (Fig. 407, pcti), 
an immense muscle having about one-fifth the total 
w^eight of the body ; it arises from the W’^hole of the 
keel of the sternum (car. st.), from the posterior part 
of the body of that bone (cpM), and from the 
clavicle (cl.), filling nearly the whole of the wedge- 
shaped space between the body and the keel of the 
sternum and forming what is commonly called the 
“ breast " of the bird. Its fibres converge to their 
insertion (pcL") into the ventral aspect of the 
humerus [hu., hu\) which it depresses. The eleva- 
tion of the wing is performed, not, as might be 
expected, by a dorsally-placed muscle, but by the 
subclavius (shMv.), arising from the anterior part of the body of the sternum, 
dorsal to the pectoralis, and sending its tendon {sb.clv'.) through the foramen 
triosseum to be inserted into the dorsal aspect of the humerus. In virtue of 
this arrangement, the foramen acting like a pulley, the direction of action of the 
muscle is changed, the backward pull of the tendon raising the humerus. There 
are three iemores paiagii {tns. Ig., tns. br., ins, acc.), the action of which is to keep 
the pre-patagium tensely stretched when the wing is extended. A similar 
mmch {ins. m. p.) acts upon the post-patagium. The muscles of the digits are 
naturally much reduced. 

The muscles of the neck and tail are well developed ; those of the back are 
practically atrophied, in correspondence with the immobility of that region. 
In the leg certain of the muscles are modified to form the perching mechanism. 



Fig. 406. — Columbalivia. 
Part of left foot of an un- 
hatched embryo (magnified). 
The cartilage is dotted, mil, 
2, second, mil, 3, third, and 
mil, 4, fourth metatarsal ; 
H, tibia; tl. i, proximal 
tarsal cartilage ; tl. 2, distal 
tarsal cartilage. (From 
Parker's Zootomy,) 
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The toes are flexed by two sets of tendons and superficial. The deep tendons 
of the three forwardly-directed digits are formed by the trifurcation of the 
tendon of a single muscle, the peronceus medius ; that of the hallux is derived 
from a separate muscle, the flexor perforans, which is joined by a slip from the 
peronffius medius. Thus a pull upon one tendon flexes all the toes. When the 
leg is bent, as the bird settles to roost, the flexion of the tarso-metatarsus on the 
shank puts the flexor tendons on the stretch as they pass over the mesotarsal 
joint, and by the pull thus exerted the toes are automatically bent round the 
perch by the simple action of flexing the leg. They are kept in this position 



Fig. 407. — Columba livia. The principal muscles of the left wing ; the greater part of the 
pectoralis (pci.) is removed, car. st. carina sterni ; cl. furcula ; cor. coracoid ; cor. hr. hr. coraco- 
brachialis brevis ; cor. hr. Ig. coraco-brachialis longus ; cp. st. corpus sterni ; ext. cp. rd. extensor 
carpi radialis ; ext. cp. ill. extensor carpi ulnaris ; fl.cp. ul. flexor carpi ulnaris ; gl. c. glenoid cavity ; 
Jill, head of humerus ; hu\ its distal end ; pet. pectoralis ; pet*, its cut edge ; pet", its insertion ; 
prn. hr. pronator brevis; prn. Ig. pronator longus; pr. pre-patagium ; pt. pigm. post- 

patagium ; sb.clv. subclavius ; sb.clv*. its tendon of insertion passing through the foramen 
triosseum, and dotted as it goes to the humerus ; ins. acc. tensor accessorius ; ins. tensor 
brevis ; ins. Ig. tensor longus ; tns. m. p. tensor membranse posterioris alse. 

while the bird is asleep by the mere weight of the body. The action is assisted 
by a small but characteristic muscle, the ambiens, which arises from the pubis, 
passes along the inner surface of the thigh, and is continued into a long tendon 
which comes round to the outer side of the knee, enclosed in a special sheath, and 
continuing down the leg, joins the superficial flexors of the digits. 

Digestive Organs. — The mouth (Fig. 408) is bounded above and below by 
the horny beak, and there is no trace of teeth. The tongue [tng) is large and 
pointed at the tip. The pharynx leads into a wide and distensible gullet {gul) 
which soon dilates into an immense reservoir or crop [crp.) situated at the base of 
the neck, between the skin and. the muscles, and immediately in front of the 
sternum. In this cavity the food, consisting of grain, undergoes a process of 
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maceration before being passed into the stomach. From the crop the gullet is 
continued backwards into the stomach, which consists of two parts, the pro- 
ventriculus (prvn,) and the gizzard [giz). The proventriculus appears extern- 



duodenum is displaced outwards, a. ao, aortic arch ; hd. i, bd. 2, bile-ducts ; b. fahr. bursa 
Fabricii ; cbl. cerebellum ; cce. right caecum ; cpdrn, coprodaeum ; cr. cere ; cvb, h. left cerebral 
hemisphere ; crp, crop ; cr. v. i, first cervical vertebra ; di.ccB. diacoele ; dnt. dentary ; duo. 
duodenum; eus. ap. aperture of Eustachian tubes; giz. gizzard (dotted behind the liver) ; gl. 
glottis ; gut. gullet ; Urn. ileum ; i. orb. sp. inter-orbital septum ; kd. right kidney ; Ing. right 
lung : Jr. liver (right lobe) ; na. bristle passed from nostril into mouth ; obi. sep. oblique septum ; 
0. gl. oil-gland ; pcd. pericardium ; pmx. premaxilla ; pn. pancreas ; pn. h. pineal body ; p. nd. 
I — 3, pancreatic ducts ; pr. cv. right pre-caval ; prdm. proctodaeum ; prvn. proventriculus (dotted 
behind liver) ; pt. cv. post-caval ; pty. b. pituitary body ; pyg.st. pygostyle ; r. au. right auricle; 
f. hr. right bronchus ; ret. rectum ; r. vnt. right ventricle ; sp. cd. spinal cord ; spl. spleen (dotted 
behind liver) ; s. rhh. sinus rhomboidalis ; s. scr. syn-sacrum ; st. carina sterni ; syr. syrinx ; 
ih. V. I, first, and ih. v. 5, fifth thoracic vertebra; fng. tongue; tr. trachea; ts. right testis; ur. 
aperture of left ureter ; urdm. iirodaeum ; v. df. aperture of left yas deferens. 

ally like a slight dilatation of the gullet ; but its mucous membrane is very 
thick, and contains numerous gastric glands so large as to be visible to the 
naked eye. The gizzard has the shape of a biconvex lens : its walls are very 
thick and its lumen is small. The thickening is due mainly to the immense 
development of the muscles which radiate from two tendons, one on each of 
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the convex surfaces. The epithelial lining of the gizzard is very thick and 
horny, and of a yellow or green colour : its cavity always contains small stones, 
which are swallowed by the bird to aid the gizzard in grinding up the food. 

The duodenum {duo.) leaves the ^zzard quite close to the entrance of the 
proventriculus and forms a distinct loop enclosing the pancreas. The rest of 
the small intestine is called the ileum {Urn.) : it presents first a single loop ; 
then follows its greater part coiled into a sort of spiral; and lastly comes a 
single loop which passes without change of diameter into the rectum {ret.), the 
junction between the two being marked only by a pair of small blind pouches 
or cceca {cce.). The cloaca is a large chamber divided into three compartments, 
the coprodcBtm {cpdm.), which receives the rectum, the urodeeum {urdm.), into 
which the urinary and genital ducts open, and the proctodeum {prdm.), which 
opens externally by the anus. 

There are small buccal glands opening into the mouth, but none that can be 
called salivary. The liver {Ir.) is large, and is divisible into right and left lobes, 
each opening by its own duct {h. d. i, b. d. 2) into the duodenum : there is no 
gall-bladder. The pancreas {pn.) is a compact reddish gland lying in the loop 
of the duodenum, into which it discharges its secretion by three ducts {pn. d. 
z-3). A thick- walled glandular pouch, the bursa Fabricii {b.fabr.), lies against 
the dorsal wall of the cloaca in young birds and opens into the proctodseum : 
it atrophies in the adult. 

\ Ductless Glands. — The spleen {spl.) is an ovoid red body, of unusually 
small proportional size, attached by peritoneum to the right side of the pro- 
ventriculus. There are paired thyroids at the base of the neck ; and, in young 
Pigeons, there is an elongated thymus on each side of the neck. The adrenals 
(Fig. 417, adr.) are irregular yellow bodies placed at the anterior ends of the 
kidneys. 

Respiratory and Vocal Organs. — The glottis (Fig. 408, gl) is situated just 
behind the root of the tongue, and leads into the larynx, which is supported by 
cartilages — a cricoid divided into four pieces, and paired arytenoids — but does 
not, as in other vertebrates, function as the organ of voice. The anterior part 
of the trachea {tr.) has the usual position, ventral to the gullet ; but further back 
it is displaced to the left by the crop, becoming ventral once more as it enters ^ 
the body-cavity, where it divides into the right {r. br.) and left bronchi. The 
rings supporting the trachea are not cartilaginous but bony, as also is the first 
ring of each bronchus, those of the trachea completely surrounding the tube, 
those of the bronchi incomplete mesially. ; 

At the junction of the trachea with the bronchi occurs the characteristic 
vocal organ, the syrinx {syr.), found in no other class. The last three or four 
rings of the trachea (Fig., 409 tr), and the first or bony half-ring of each 
bronchus {br), are modified to form a slightly dilated chamber, tympanum, 
the mucous membrane of which forms a cushibn-like thickening on each side. 
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At the junction of the bronchi a bar of cartilage, the pessulus, extends dorso- 
vent rally and supports an inconspicuous fold of mucous membrane, the mem- 
hrana semihmaris. The membranous inner walls of the bronchi form the 
internal tympaniform membranes, A pair of intrinsic syringeal muscles arise 
from the sides of the trachea and are inserted into the syrinx, and a pair of 
sierno-tracheal muscles arise from the sternum and are inserted into the trachea. 
The voice is produced by the vibration of the semilunar membrane : its pitch 
is altered by changes produced by the action of the muscles. 

Clhe lungs (Figs. 408, Ing,, and 409) are very small in comparison with the 

size of the bird, and are but slightly 
distensible, being solid, spongy organs, 
not mere bags with sacculated walls 
■ as in amphibia and many reptiles. 
Their dorsal surfaces fit closely into 
the spaces between the ribs, and have 
no peritoneal covering : their ventral 
faces are covered by a strong sheet of 
fibrous tissue, the pulmonary aponeu- 
rosis or pleura (Fig. 410, B, puL ap.), 
a special development of the peri- 
toneum. Into this membrane are 
inserted small fan-like costopulmonary 
muscles, which arise from the junction 
of the vertebral and sternal ribs.") 

The bronchus, on entering the 
lung, is continued to its posterior end 
(Figs. 408 and 409), dividing into 
two branches, each of which enters a 
bladder-like air-sac, formed as a dila- 



Fig. 409.— Columto livia. The lungs with 
the posterior end of the trachea, ventral aspect. 
a. aperture of anterior thoracic air>sac; 
hr. principal bronchus ; br\ br'\ hr*” , secondary 
bronchi ; p. aperture of abdominal air-sac ; p. a. 
pulmonary artery entering lung ; p. in. aperture 
of posterior thoracic air-sac ; p. v. pulmonary 
vein leaving lung; sb. b. aperture of inter- 
clavicular air-sac ; sp. b. aperture of cervical 
air-sac; sy. syrinx; tr. trachea. (From Par- 
ker’s Zootomy*) 


tion of the mucous membrane of the 
bronchus. One of these, the abdominal air-sac (Fig. 410, A , abd. a. s), lies among 
the coils of the intestine ; the other, or posterior thoracic air-sac {post. ih. a. s.), is 
closely applied to the side-wall of the body. The bronchus also gives off, near 
its'entrance into the lung, three short branches, one of which becomes connected 
with anterior thoracic air-sac [ant. th, a, s.), situated just in front of the pos- 
terior thoracic ; another with an interclavicular air-sac {ini. clav. a. s.), which 
is median and unpaired and connected with both lungs ; the third enters a 
cervical air-sac {cerv, a, s.) placed at the root of the neck. Each side of the 
interclavicular gives off m axillary air-sac, lying in the arm-pit. All these sacs 
are paired except the interGlavicular, which is formed by the fusion of right and 
left moieties. The sacs are in communication with the pneumatic cavities of 
the bones. •' 
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The ventral or free walls of 
the thoracic air-sacs of each 
side are covered by a sheet 
of fibrous tissue, the oblique 
septum {obi. sept.), which is 
continued forwards to the 
pericardium, and is united 
with its fellow of the opposite 
side in the middle dorsal line : 
it divides the coelome into two 
compartments—one containing 
the lungs with the interclavi- 
cular and thoracic air-sacs, the 
other {abd. cav.) the heart, 
liver, stomach, intestine, etc., 
with the abdominal air-sacs. 

Besides the branches to the 
air-sacs, the main bronchus 
gives off secondary bronchii, 
and these branch again, send- 
ing off tubes which give rise 
to a system of fine branching 
and anastomosing tubules, the 
'dung-capillaries,'' which make 
up the main substance of the 
lung. 

When the Pigeon is stand- 
ing, the alternative elevation 
and depression of the sternum, 
produced partly by the ab- 
dominal, partly by the inter- 
costal muscles, causes an 
alternate enlargement and 
diminution of the capacity of 
the coelome, and thus pumps 
air in and out of the lungs. 

During flight, when the weight 
is supported by the wings, and 
the sternum is thus rendered 
relatively immovable, the same 
effect seems to be produced by the elevation and 
either case the inspired air rushes through the 
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thefice by diffusion into the pneumatic cavities of the bones. Thus, while in 
other animals a certain amount of unchanged or residual air is always left 
in the lungs after each expiration, in Birds the residual air is confined to the 
air-sacs and to the smaller branches of the bronchi, every respiratory movement 
drawing a current of fresh or tidal air through the lungs. As a result of this 
the aeration of the blood is very complete and its temperature correspondingly 
high. It is worthy of notice that Birds agree with Insects, the only other 
typically aerial class, in having the inspired air distributed all over the body, so 
that the aeration of the blood is not confined to the limited area of an ordinary 
organ. 

Circulatory Organs. — The heart (Fig. 41 1) is of great proportional size, and. 



Fig. 41 1. — A, heart of the Pigeon, dorsal aspect, a. ao. arch of aorta ; hr. a. brachial artery ; 
hr. V. brachial vein ; c. c. common carotid ; ju. jugular ; 1. an. left auricle : 1. p. a. left pulmonary 
artery ; 1. vn. left ventricle ; p.c. v. left pre-caval ; pt.c. post-caval ; p. v. pulmonary veins : v. au, 
r. au\ right auricle ; r. p. a. right pulmonary artery ; r. pr. c. right pre-caval ; r. vn. right ventricle. 
B, heart of a Bird with the right ventricle opened. L. V. septum ventriculorum ; R. V. right 
ventricle ; F. right auriculo- ventricular valve. {A , from Parker's Zootomy ; S, from Headley's 
Birds.) 

like that of the Crocodile, consists of four chambers — right and left auricles, 
and right and left ventricles. There is no sinus venosus, that chamber being, 
as it were, absorbed into the right auricle (Fig. 411, A, r. au.). The right 
ventricle (Fig. 411, E) partly encircles the left, the former having a crescentic, 
the latter a circular cavity in transverse sections. The left auriculo-ventricular 
valve has the usual membranous structure, consisting of two flaps connected 
with the wall of the ventricle by tendons, but the corresponding valve of the 
right side (F.) is a large muscular fold, very characteristic of the class. 

The right auricle receives the right and left precavals (r. pr. c., p. c. v) and the 
post-caval {p. tc.) ; the left four large pulmonary veins {p. v.) . The left ventricle 
(Fig. 412, /. m), as in the Crocodile, gives origin to the right aortic arch (a. 
ao.)) but the right ventricle (r, vn.) gives off only one trunk, the pulmonary 
artery, which soon divides into two (r. p. a., L p. a.). The left aortic arch is 
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Fig. 412. — Columba livia. The heart and chief blood-vessels, ventral aspect, a. ao. arch 
of aorta ; a. m, a. anterior mesenteric artery ; a, r. v. afferent renal veins ; a. r. v\ vein bringing 
blood from pelvis into renal portal system ; hr. a. brachial artery ; hr. v. brachial vein ; c. caudal 
artery and vein ; c. c. common carotid artery ; c. m. v. coccygeo-mesenteric vein, displaced to the 
right ; ccb. a. coeliac artery ; d. ao. dorsal aorta ; e. c. external carotid artery ; epg. epigastric vein ; 
e. r. V. efferent renal vein ; /. a. femoral artery ; f. v. femoral vein ; h. v. hepatic vein ; i. c. internal 
carotid artery ; i. il. internal iliac arte^ and vein; i. m. internal mammary artery and vein; 
w. a. innominate artery; i. v. iliac vein; ju. jugular vein; pt'. anastomosis of jugular veins; 
1. au. left auricle ; 1. f. a. left pulmonary artery ; 1. pr. c. left pre-caval vein ; /. vn. left ventricle ; 
pc. left pectoral arteries and veins ; pc. a. right pectoral artery ; pc. v. right pectoral vein ; 
p. m. a. posterior mesenteric artery ; pt. c. post-caval vein ; ra.^, ra.^, ra.®, renal arteries ; r. au. right 
auricle ; r. p. renal portal vein, on the left side of the figure, supposed to be dissected so as to show 
its passage through the right kidney ; r. p. a. right pulmonary artery ; r. pr. c. right pre-caval vein ; 
r. V. renal vein ; r. vn. right ventricle ; sc. a. sciatic artery ; sc. v. sciatic vein ; scl. a. subclavian 
artery ; vr, vertebral artery and vein. (From Parker^s Zootomy.) 
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absent in the adult, and it is the right alone which is continued into the dorsal . 
aorta. The result of this is that the systemic arteries receive pure arterial 
blood from the left side of the heart, and the only mingling of aerated and 
non-aerated blood is in the capillaries. This is perhaps the most important 
physiological advance made by Birds over Reptiles. 

The aortic arch curves over the right bronchus to reach the dorsal body- wall, 
and then passes directly backwards as the dorsal aorta [d. ao). Owing to the 
immense size of the pectoral muscles, the arteries supplying them are of corres- 
ponding dimensions, and the right and left innominate arteries i(in,a,)y from which 
the carotids {c, c), subclavians {br. a), and pectorals {pc. a.) arise, are actually 
larger than the aorta itself beyond their origin. In correspondence with the 
position of the legs, the femoral (/. a.) and sciatic (sc. a.) arteries arise very far 
forward : the caudal artery (c.) is naturally small. 

The most characteristic feature in the disposition of the circulatory organs 
is the almost complete disappearance of the renal portal system. There are two 
renal portal veins [r.p) formed by the bifurcation of the caudal ; but each, in- 
stead of breaking up into capillaries in the kidney, sends off only a few small 
branches [a. r. v.) which apparently carry blood to that organ, the main vein 
passing forwards, through the substance of the kidney, and joining the femora 
vein (/. V.) from the leg to form the iliac vein {i. v.), which, uniting with its 
fellow of the opposite side, forms the post-caval {pt. c.). Thus the main part, at 
any rate, of the blood from the caudal and pelvic regions is taken directly to the 
heart, and not through the renal capillaries as in most Fishes and all Amphibians 
and Reptiles. 

At the point of bifurcation of the caudal veins a large coccygeo-mesenterio 
vein (c. m. v.) comes off, and, running parallel with the rectum, from which it 
receives tributaries, joins the portal vein. The abdominal vein of Amphibians 
and Reptiles appears to be represented, in part at least, by the epigastric vein 
{epg), which returns the blood, not from the ventral body-wall, but from the 
great omentum, a fold of peritoneum, loaded with fat, lying ventral to the intes- 
tine and gizzard : the epigastric discharges into the hepatic vein. 

The red blood-corpuscles are oval and nucleated. The temperature of the 
blood is unusually high — over 38° C. (100° F.). 

lervous System.— The brain (Fig. 413) completely fills the cranial cavity, 
and is remarkable for its short, broad, rounded form. The medulla oblongata 
(m. 0.) has a well-marked ventral flexure, as in the Lizard. The cerebellum {ch.) 
is of great size, and has a large median portion and two small lateral lobes or 
floccuM if.) ; the surface of the middle lobe is marked by grooves passing in- 
wards in a radiating manner and carrying with them the grey matter, the extent 
of which is thus greatly increased. The metaccele (Fig. 41^, v^.) is completely 
hidden by the cerebellum, and the latter is solid, having no epiccele. The 
hemispheres backwards to meet the cerebellum, and the optic 
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lobes (o. /.) are thereby pressed outwards so as to take up a lateral instead of 
the usual dorsal position : these are of rounded form, and each contains an 
optocoele (Fig. 414, 0. v.) opening from a narrow passage, the iter, which 
represents the original cavity of the mid-brain. A further result of the exten- 
sion of the hemispheres and cerebellum respectively backwards and forwards is 
that no part of the diencephaJon {the.) appears externally except on the ventral 
surface : elsewhere it is seen only when the hemispheres are pressed aside. It 



Fig. 413. — Columba livia. The brain. A, from above; B, from below; C, irom the left 
side. ch. cerebellum ; c. h, cerebral hemispheres ; /. flocculus ; inf. infundibulum ; m. o. medulla 
oblongata ; o. 1 . optic lobes ; olf. olfactory bulbs ; o. t. optic tracts ; pn. pineal body ; II — XII, 
cerebral nerves ; sp. i, first spinal nerve. (From Parker's Zootomy.) 

contains a narrow vertical cavity, the diaccele. bounded laterally by the 
optic thalami, and communicating on each side by‘the foramina of Monro (/. m.) 
with the pamcceles or cavities of the hemispheres. The corpora striata (c. si) are 
of immense size, and form the great mass of the hemispheres : the dorsal portions 
of the latter, forming the roofs of the paracoeles, are very thin. Hippocampi 
are absent. The anterior commissure is, as in lower Vertebrates, the chief 
commissure of the fore-brain. The olfactory hulhs [olf.) are extremely small, 
in correspondence with the poorly developed olfactory organ: on the other 
hand the optic nerves and tracts are of unusual size. 

. The (Fig. 408, presents large brachial and lumbar 
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enlargements from which the nerves of the fore- and hind-limbs respectively 
are given off. In the lumbar enlargement there is a divergence of the dorsal 
columns of the cord converting the central canal into a wide, diamond-shaped 
cavity, the simts rhomboidalis {s. rhh), bounded above only by the membranes 
of the cord. 

Sensory Organs. — ^The olfactory organs are paired chambers in the base of the 



beak, separated from one another 
by the mesethmoid and bounded 
externally by the ecto-ethmoid. 
The latter is produced inwards 
into three scroll-like processes, 
the turhinals, which greatly in- 
crease the surface of mucous 
membrane. The anterior portion 
of the cavity, including the 
anterior turbinal, is covered by 
laminated epithelium and serves 
as a vestibule ; its posterior 
portion, including the middle and 
posterior turbinals, is invested by 
the one-layered epithelium of the 
Schneiderian membrane to which 
the fibres of the olfactory nerve 
are distributed. 

The eye (Fig. 415) is not even 
approximately globular, but has 
the form of a biconvex lens. 


Fig. 414, — ^Columba livia. The brain. A, with 
the cavities opened from above; B, in sagittal 
section, a. c. anterior commissure ; cb. cerebellum ; 
c. h. cerebral hemispheres ; c. $, co:^us striatum ; 
f, w. foramen of Monro; hif, infundibulum; o, 
medulla oblongata; o. c, optic commissure; 0. ch. 
optic chiasma ; 0. 1 , optic lobes ; olf. olfactory bulbs ; 
0. V. optocoele ; p. peduncles of cerebellum ; p. c. 
posterior commissure ; pn. pineal body ; the. dien- 
cephalon ; i)®., diacoele ; v*., metacoele. (From 

Parker*s Zoatomy.) 


Sclerotic bony plates {B, scl. pi.) 
are present, and there is a large 
pecten {pet.) in the form of a 
plaited and strongly pigmented 
membrane projecting into the 
cavity of the eye from the 
entrance of the optic nerve. The 
pecten is stated to be of nervous 
character, and is in all probability a sensory organ having some function 
connected with the process of accommodation. 

The auditory organ (Fig. 416) is chiefly distinguished from that of Reptiles 
by the great development of the cochlea ij^ag.). The anterior canal {SB) is of 
great size, and the whole membranous labyrinth is closely invested by a layer 
of dense ivory-like bone, which can be isolated by cutting away the surrounding 
spongy bone, and is then seen to form a sort of model of the contained organ, to 
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Fig. 415. — Columba livia. ^ The eye. in sagittal section; B, the entire organ, external 
aspect, cn. cornea ; ch. choroid ; cL pr. ciliary processes ; zV. iris ; 1. lens ; opt. nv. optic nerve ; 
fet. pecten ; H. retina ; scl. sclerotic ; scl. pi. sclerotic plates. (After Vogt and Yung.) 



which the name bony labyrinth is applied. The tympanic cavity and columella 
have the same arrangement as in the Lizard ; the 
narrow Eustachian tubes open by a common aperture 
(Fig. 408, eus. ap.) in the roof of the pharynx. 

Urinogenital Organs. — The kidneys (Figs. 408, kd., 

Figs. 417 and 418, k.) have a very characteristic form. 

Each is a flattened organ divided into three main lobes 
and fitted closely into the hollows of the pelvis. It is 
formed from the metanephros, the large mesonephros 
or Wolffian body, which forms the embryonic kidney, 
undergoing atrophy. The ureters {^^r.) are narrow tubes 
passing directly backwards to open into the urodseum 
or middle compartment of the cloaca. 

The testes (Figs. 408 and 417, ts.) are ovoid bodies, 
varying greatly in size according to the season, attached 
by peritoneum to the ventral surfaces of the anterior 
ends of the kidneys From the inner border of each goes 
off a convoluted vas deferens {vd.), which passes back- 
wards, parallel with the ureter, to open into the urodseum 
on the extremity of a small papilla. The posterior 
end of the spermiduct is slightly enlarged to form a 
vesicula seminalis {v. s.). There is no copulatory 
organ. 

The female organs (Fig. 418) are remarkable for the more or less complete 
atrophy of the right ovary and oviduct. The left ovary (ov.) is a large organ in 


^ ^Fig. 416. — Columba 
livia. The right mem> 
branous labyrinth, outer 
aspect. FA, ampulla of 
posterior canal ; FB, 
posterior canal ; HA , 
ampulla of horizontal 
canal ; HB, horizontal 
canal; lag. cochlea or 
lagena ; mr. membrane 
of Reissner; pb, basilar 
part of cochlea; S, sac- 
culus ; SA, ampulla of 
anterior canal; SB, an- 
terior canal. (From Wie- 
dersheim, after Hasse.) 
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th^adult bird, its surface studded with follicles or ovisacs, varying in size from 
about 15 mm. in diameter downwards, and each containing a single ovum. 
The left oviduct {L od) is long and convoluted ; its anterior end is enlarged to form 
a wide membranous coelomic funnel {L od'\) into which the ripe ova pass on 
their liberation from the ovisacs ; the rest of the tube has thick muscular walls, 
lined with glandular epithelium, and opens into the urodaeum. A fair-sized 
vestige of the right oviduct (r. od,) is found in connection with the right side of 



Fig, 417. — Coiumba livia. Male 
urinogenital organs, adr. adrenal ; 
cl®, urodaeum ; cl®, proctodaeum ; 
/i. kidney ; fs. testis, that of the right 
side displaced ; wr. ureter ; ur\ 
aperture of ureter ; vd, vas deferens ; 
i>d', its cloacal aperture ; v,s. vesicula 
seminalis. (From Parker's Zoolomy.) 



Fig. 41S. — Coiumba iivia. Female 
urinogenital organs in breeding season, 
cl®, urodseum ; cl®, proctodaeum ; kid- 
ney ; I. od, left oviduct ; I. od'. its cloacal 
aperture : I. od". its coelomic funnel ; 
1. od'". its coelomic aperture ; ov. ovary ; 
r. od. right oviduct ; r. od'. its cloacal 
aperture ; uv. ureter ; uf'. its cloacal 
aperture. (From Parker’s Zootomy.) 


the cloaca, and a more or less extensive vestige of the right ovary is frequently 
present. 

Internal impregnation takes place. As the ova or “ yolks ” pass down the 
oviduct they are invested with the secretions of its various glands ; first with 
layers of albumen or “ white,” next with a parchment-like double shell membrane, 
and lastly with a white calcareous shell. They are laid, two at a time, in a rough 
nest, and are incubated or sat upon by the parents for fourteen days, the tem- 
perature being in this way kept at about 38° to 40° C. {100° to 103° F.). At the 
end of incubation the young bird is sufficiently developed to break the shell and 
begin free life. It is at first covered with fine down, and is fed by the parents 
with a secretion from the crop, the so-called “ Pigeon’s milk.” 
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Distinctive Characters and Classification. 

Aves are Craniata in which the epidermal exoskeleton takes the form of 
feathers over the greater part of the body, of a rhamphoiheca or horny sheath to 
the beak, and of claws on the digits of the foot and sometimes of the hand. 
In the standing position the body is entirely supported on the hind-limbs, the 
articulations of which are thrown forward. The fore-limbs are modified to 
form wings, usually provided with large feathers for the support of the body 
during flight. The cervical and free thoracic vertebrae are usually heterocoe- 
lous, but may be procoelous or amphicoelous. The sacral vertebrae are fused 
with the lumbar and with more or fewer of the posterior thoracic and anterior 
caudal to form a syn-sacrum for the support of the ilia. The posterior caudal 
vertebrae are usually fused to form a pygostyle around which the tail-quills are 
arranged in a semicircle. The bones of the skull undergo early ankylosis. 
There is a single, rounded, occipital condyle ; the united premaxillae form nearly 
the whole of the upper jaw ; and the lower jaw is composed originally of five 
or six bones in each ramus, and is supported by a freely articulated quadrate. 
The vertebral ribs are double-headed, provided with bony uncinates, and 
articulate with the bony sternal ribs by synovial joints. The sternum is broad, 
and is typically produced into a longitudinal ventral keel, having a separate 
centre of ossification. The coracoid is usually more or less pillar-like, the 
scapula is sabre-shaped, and the clavicles and interclavicle unite to form a 
furcula. Except in one extinct species the distal carpals and the metacarpals 
are united to form a carpo-metacarpus. There are usually only three digits 
in the wing, which probably represent the first, second, and third of the typical 
hand. The ilium is of great size, having large pre- and post-acetabular portions. 
The acetabulum is perforated in the dry bone. The pubis and ischium are 
directed backwards and, except in one case of each, there is neither pubic nor 
ischiatic symphysis. The head of the femur is at right angles to the shaft. 
The proximal tarsals are fused with the tibia to form a tibio-tarsus ; the fibula 
is much reduced. The distal tarsals are fused with the second, third and fourth 
metatarsals to form a tarso-metatarsus ; the first metatarsal is free. The fifth 
digit of the typical foot is absent. 

In all tertiary and recent Birds teeth are absent. The gullet is frequently 
dilated into a crop and the stomach is usually divided into proventriculus and 
gizzard. The junction between the large and small intestines is marked by a 
pair of caeca. The lungs are spongy and non-distensible. The bronchi give off 
branches which open on the surface of the lung into thin-walled air-sacs, and 
these in their turn usually communicate with pneumatic cavities in more or 
fewer of the bones. The voice is produced in a syrinx situated at or near the 
junction of the trachea with the bronchi. The heart is four-chambered, the 
right auriculo-ventricular valve is muscular, and the right aortic arch alone is 
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present in the adult. The renal portal system is vestigial The red blood- 
corpuscles are oval and nucleated. The temperature of the blood is high 
{about 38'^ C.). The optic lobes are displaced laterally owing to the meeting 
of the large cerebral hemispheres and cerebellum. The lumbar region of the 
spinal cord has a sinus rhomboidalis. The olfactory organ is usually poorly 
developed. The eye is usually large, and has sclerotic plates and a pecten. 
The auditory organ has a large curved cochlea. The kidney is threedobed, and 
is developed from the metanephros, the mesonephros undergoing atrophy. 
There is no urinary bladder. The ovary and oviduct of the right side are more 
or less completely atrophied. 

Birds are all oviparous, and the large ovum, containing much food-yolk, 
becomes invested with albumen, a double shell-membrane, and a calcareous 
shell, in its passage down the oviduct. The embryo has an amnion, an allantois, 
and a large yolk-sac. The newly-hatched young may be either well covered 
with down and able to run or swim and to obtain their own food, in which case 
they are said to be precocious ; or may be more or less naked and dependent for 
a time upon the parents for their food supply, when they are non-precocious. 

There is no general agreement with regard to the classification of Birds. 
Owing to the singular uniformity of the class in essential matters of structure, 
the vast and bewildering diversity in detail, and the puzzling cross-relationships 
between group and group, the splitting up of the class into orders is a matter 
of great difficulty and one upon which hardly two ornithologists are agreed. 
The following scheme will probably answer the present purpose sufficiently 
well* 

Sub-Class I. — Arehseornithes, 

Order. — ^AR cmEOPXERYGiFORMES. 

Mesozoic Birds : have no ploughshare bone (pygostyle), but a long tail of 
many vertebras, having the rectrices arranged in two rows, one on each side of 
it. The carpals and metacarpals are probably free, and the hand has three 
clawed digits. Teeth are present in both jaws. 

Including only two genera each with a single species, Archcsopteryx litho- 
graphica (Figs. 426, 427) and Archmrnis siemondsi (Fig. 425), known only from 
two specimens found in the Jurassic rocks of Bavaria. 

Sub-Class IL~Neornithes. 

All Other Birds in which the greatly shortened tail usually ends in a pygo- 
style, around which the rectrices, when present, are arranged in a semicircle. 
Except in a few extinct forms there are no teeth. The metacarpals are fused 
with the distal carpals to form a carpo-metacarpus. Except in one instance, 
not more than two digits of the hand bear claws, and in nearly all cases claws 
are absent in the manus.. 

This classification Is based on that of Lowe, Wetmore, and others. 
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SUPER-ORDER.— ODONTOGNATH^ 

Order i. — Hesperornithiformes. 

Including Hesperornis (Fig. 419) a large diving and swimming Bird from 
the Cretaceous of North America. The jaws carry sharply pointed teeth. 



Fig, 419. — Hesperornis regalis. The restored skeleton. The posture is too erect. 

(After Marsh.) 

The body was elongated and the sternum lacked a keel. The shoulder-girdle 
was much reduced, and the Bird was unable to fly. Baptornis from the same 
aged deposits was a smaller but apparently similar form. Enaliornis from the 
Cambridge Greensand was an allied form. 
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* Order 2. — Ichthyornithiformes. 

This order contains several species found in the Cretaceous of Kansas in 
North America — e.g., Ichihyornis (Fig. 420) and Apatornis. Small pointed 
teeth were present, recurved and set in sockets. The neck vertebrae show an 



Fig. 420.-— Ichthyornis victor. The restored skeleton. There is some doubt as to the correct- 
ness of this restoration and the jaws may not belong to the skeleton. (After Marsh.) 

unusual feature for Birds in being biconcave. The sternum has a well developed 
keel and the Birds were strong flyers of tern-like habit. 


SUPER-ORDER.— PAL^OGNATH^. 

Flightless Neornithes, usually of large size, having no hooked barbules to 
the feathers, so that the barbs are free. Apteria are usually absent in the 
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adult. The rectrices are absent or irregularly arranged, and the pygostyle is 
small or undeveloped. The sternal keel is vestigial or absent. The coracoid 
and scapula are comparatively small and completely ankylosed ; the acro- 
coracoid process is vestigial, and the coraco-scapular angle approaches two right 
angles. The wing is reduced in size and may be vestigial or absent. There 
are large basi-pterygoid processes developed from the basi-sphenoid. The 
vomer is large and broad and separates the palatines. The quadrate articulates 



Fig. 421. — Apteryx australis, with egg. 

(From a specimen in the Royal College of Surgeons, London.) 


with the skull by a single or partially divided facet. The male has a penis. 
The young are precocious. 


Order i. — Casuariiformes. 

Including the Emus {Dromceus) and Cassowaries (Castiarius). 


Order 2. — Apterygiformes. 
Including only the Kiwis {Apteryx, Figs. 421, 422). 
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* Order 3. — Dinornithiformes. 

Including the Moas {Dinornithidce, Fig. 423). 

Order 4. — Rheiformes. 
Including the South American Ostriches {Rhea). 



Fig. 422. — Apteryx australis. Skeleton. 

(From a .specimen in the British Museum, Natural History.) 


Order 5. — Struthioniformes. 

Including the true Ostriches (Sirnthio). 

Order 6.— AipYORNiTHiFORMES. 

Including only the post-pliocene Madagascan genera Mpyornis and 
Mullerornis. 
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Order 7. — Tinamiformes. 

Including a single family, the Tinamous of South America and South 
Mexico. 



Fig. 423.— Skeleton of Dinomis robustus, one of the Moas : actual height 9 ft, 6 in. 
(From a specimen at the Royal College of Surgeons, London.) 
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* SUPER-ORDER.— NEOGNATHiE 

Neornithes in which the sternum has a keel, the coracoid and scapula are 
not ankylosed,' and usually the furcula and acrocoracoid are well developed 
and the coraco-scapular angle is less than a right angle. There is a pygostyle 
around which the rectrices or tail-feathers are arranged. The quadrate arti- 
culates with the skull by two facets. The vomer is smaller than in the 



Fig. 424.---^Eudyptes antipodum. (After Buller.) 


Pateognatliee, and the palatines converge together behind it and are movably 
attached to it by a cup-and-ball joint. The barbs of the feathers are provided 
with hooklets. . , 

The classification of the Neornithes, which include the great majority 
of living Birds, is into twenty-three orders, as follows 
Sphenisciformes (Impennes). 

Including the Penguins {Aptenodytes, Etidypies) {¥ig. 424, etc.). 
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Colymbiformes (Pygopodes). ^ 

Including the Divers (Colymbus). 

Podicipiformes. 

Including the Grebes {Podicipes). 

Procellariiformes (Turbinares). 

Including the Petrels [Procellaria) , Shearwaters {Puffinus), Fulmars 
[Fulmarus], Storm Petrels {Oceanites), Albatross {Diomedia), etc. 

Pelicaniformes (Steganopodes). 

Including the Boatswain Bird [Phaethon), Gannets (Sida), Cormorants 
or Shags {Phalacrocorax) , Frigate Bird (Fregaia), and the Pelicans {Pele- 
canus). 

Ciconiiformes (Herodines). 

Including the Herons {Ardea), Storks {Ciconia, etc.), Ibises {Ihis), 
Spoonbills [Platalea), Whale-headed Stork {Balaeniceps) , and Flamingoes 
(Phonicopterus) . 

Anseriformes (Anseres). 

Including the Ducks {Anas), Geese {Anser), Swans {Cygntis), Mergansers 
{Mergus). 

Falconiformes (Accipitres). 

Including the diurnal Birds of Prey, such as the Eagles (Aquila), Falcons 
(Falco), Vultures {VuUur, etc.). Secretary Bird {Sagittarius), and the 
American Vultures or Turkey-Buzzards {Cathartes). 

Galliformes (Gallinse). 

Including the Fowls {Callus), Pheasants {Phasianus), Grouse {Tetrad), 
and other Game Birds. Curassows {Crax), Megapodes {Megapodius), 
Peacock {Pavo), Guinea-fowl {Numida), Turkeys {Meleagris), Hoatzin 
{Opisthocomus*), etc. 

Diatrymiformes. 

An extinct order containing several species from the Eocene of North 
America. Diatryma steini was a gigantic Bird standing seven feet high, 
with reduced wings and incapable of flight. 

Ralliformes. 

Including the Rails {Rallidee), the flightless Giant Rail {Aptornis), the 
Finfoots {HeliornithidcB). 

Telmatomorphormes. 

Including the Sub-order Gruae, ? the Screamers {Carimida), Cranes 
{Gruidee), Kagu {Rhinochetidce), "”Sunbitterns {Eurypygidce) , Bustards 
{Otidce), Lily Trotters {Jacanidce), etc. The Sub-order Limicolse with 
the Painted Snipe {Rostratulida) , Waders {Charadriidce), and Snipe 
{Scolopacidce), and the Sub-order Laro-Limicolae with Seedsnipe [TUno- 
corythidce), Chionis {Chionidce), Gulls and T&ms, [Laridce), Auks {Alcidce). 

The position of this bird is doubtful. It may be a primitive game bird. 

/ 

■ / 
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Columbiformes (Columb^). 

Including the Pigeons and Doves [Cohimba, Turtur, etc.), Crowned 
Pigeons {Goura), Sand Grouse [Pteroclidce) , the extinct Dodo and Solitaire 
[Raphus and Pezophaps), Hernipodes {TurnicidcB), etc. 

Cuculiformes. 

An order of Bii'ds including the Cuckoos {Cumlidce), and ? Plantain Eaters 
(Musophagidm ) . 

Psatticiformes (Psittaci). 

Including the Parrots (Psiitacus), Parrakeets (Plaiycerciis) , Cockatoos 
[Cacatua], Lories {Lorius), and Macaws [Ara], 

Strigiformes (Striges), 

Including the Owls {StrigidcB). 

Caprimulgiformes. 

Including the Night-jars [Capriniulgi), 

Coliiformes. 

Including the Colies {Coliidce), a small order found only in Africa, 
Trogoniformes. 

Including only the single family of Trogons {Trogonidce), 

Coraciiformes. 

Including the Kingfishers [Alcedmidce) , Motmots {MoniotidcB), Bee-eaters 
{Meropidcs), Rollers {Coraciidce), Hoopoes {Uptipidce), and ? Hornbills 
[Bucerotidm), 

Piciformes. 

Including the Woodpeckers {Picidce) and Toucans {RhamphasUdce) , 
Barbets (CepitonidcB). 

Passeriformes, 

A very large order of birds including about half the known species — 
e,g., Swifts {Micropodidm), Humming Birds {Trochilidce), Broadbills 
{Eurylamidm) , Lyre birds {Memindce), Swallows {Hirudinidce) , Thrushes 
[Turdidm, etc.), Warblers {Sylvudce), Sparrows (Passer), Finches (Frin- 
gillidm), etc., etc. 


Systematic Position of the Example, 

The numerous species of Columba belongs to the family CohmUdm, of the 
order Columbiformes. 

The following are the chief characters of the Columbse : there are eleven 
primary remiges, the first very small ; the skull is schizognathous (see p. 472) ; 
the oil-gland has no tuft of feathers ; the vomer is vestigial ; there is a large 
crop ; the caeca are vestigial ; and the young are non-precoeious. 

Of the two families of Columbae the ColumbidcB, or Doves and Pigeons, are 
distinguished ttmx ilieRaphidcB, including the Dodo and Solitaire, by the power 
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some distance along the sides of the body, and a row of similar but smsTller 
feathers is attached along both anterior and posterior faces of the tibio-tarsus. 

Sub-Class II. — Neornithes. 

External Characters. — In the general build of the body the Neornithes differ 
from Archaeopteryx chiefly in the shorter and stouter trunk, and in the point of 



Fig. 426. — Archaeopteryx lithograpMca. The skull, showing teeth and sclerotic plates. 
(From Headley, after Dames.) 

articulation of the hind-limbs being thrown forward, so as to be almost directly 
below the centre of gravity of the body : the animal is thus enabled without 
effort to support itself on the legs alone. In a word Birds are essentially 
bipedal, the only exception being the young of the Hoatzin [Opisthocomus) , 
which uses its wings in climbing. 



Fig. 427. — Archaeopteryx lithographica. The left manus. c. carpal ; d i, first digit ; 2, second 
digit; 3, third digit; m, m. metacarpals; r. radius; u. ulna. (From Headley, after Dames.) 

The neck is always well developed, and is often, as in the Swan and 
Flamingo, of immense proportional length. The cranial portion of the head 
is usually not large, but the beak may attain extraordinary dimensions, and 
exhibits a wide range of form. It may be extremely short and wide for catch- 
ing Moths and other flying Insects, as in Swifts and Nightjars; short and 
conical for eating seed, as in Finches ; strongly hooked for tearing the bodies 
of animals, as in Birds of Prey, or for rending fruits of various kinds, as in 

, , ,'VOL, II., , 2 .H , 
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Pafrots ; long, conical, and of great strength, as in Storks ; slender and elon- 
gated, as in Ibises and Curlews; broad and flattened for feeding in mud, 
as in Ducks and Geese ; expanded at the end, as in Spoonbills ; immensely 
enlarged, as in Hornbills and Toucans. It is most commonly bent downwards 
at the tip, but may be straight or curved upwards, as in the Avocet, or bent to 
one side, as in the New Zealand Wry-billed Plover. It is sometimes, as in the 
Toucans, brilliantly coloured, and there may also be bright coloration of the 
cere as in the Macaws, and of naked spaces on the head, as in the Cassowaries. 
In the latter the head is produced into a great horny prominence or casque,” 
supported by an elevation of the roof of the skull. The cere is frequently 
absent. The nostrils are placed at the base of the beak, except in Apteryx, 
in which they are at the tip. 



Fig. 428. — A, Wing of nestling of Opisthocomus ; B, Wing of adult Apteryx; both from 
the inner (ventral) aspect, cb. i, first cubital remex ; dg. i, dg. 2, dg. 3, digits ; pr, ptgm, pre* 
patagium ; pt. ptgm, post-patagium. (A, after Pycraft ; B, after T. J. Parker.) 

The essential structure of the wing — apart from its feathers — ^is very uni- 
form. As a rule all three digits are devoid of claws, as in the Pigeon, but the 
Ostrich has claws on all three digits ; Rhea on the first and sometimes on the 
second and third ; the Cassowary, Emu, and Kiwi (Fig. 428, B) on the second ; 
the Crested Screamer [Chauna) and two other species, and, as a rare abnor- 
mality, the Common Fowl and Goose, on the first. With these exceptions the 
hand of the adult bird has lost all the characters of a fore-foot ; but in the young 
cf the Hoatzin {Opisthocomus) claws are present on the first two digits (Fig. 
428, A), which are sufficiently mobile to be used in climbing. Besides the true 
claws homy spurs are sometimes present on the carpo-metacarpus. 

There is almost every gradation in the proportional length of the hind-limb, 
from Birds in which nothing but the foot projects beyond the contour feathers, 
and even the toes may be feathered, to the long-legged Storks and Cranes, in 
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which the distal part of the tibio-tarsus is covered with scales as well as the foot. 
In aquatic forms a fold of skin or web is stretched between the toes, sometimes 
including all four digits, as in the Cormorants ; sometimes leaving the hallux 
free, sometimes forming a separate fringe to each digit, as in the Coots and Grebe. 
As to the toes themselves, the commonest arrangement is for the hallux to be 
directed backwards, and Nos. 2, 3, and 4 forwards, but in the Owls No. 4 is 
reversible, i.e., can be turned in either direction, and in the Parrots, Wood- 
pecker, etc., it, as well as the hallux, is permanently turned backwards. In the 



Swifts, on the other hand, all four toes turn forwards. The hallux is frequently 
vestigial or absent, and in the Ostrich No. 4 has also atrophied, producing the 
characteristic two-toed foot of that bird. 

Pterylosis. — ^With the exception of the Penguins, most Carinatse have the 
feathers arranged in distinct feather-tracts or pterylae, separated by apteria 
or featherless spaces. These are commonly much more distinct than in the 
Pigeon, and their form and arrangement are of importance in classification 
(Fig. 429). In the Ratitse apteria are usually found only in the young, the 
adult having a uniform covering of feathers. The Ratitse, also, have nothing 
more than the merest trace of booklets on the barbules, so that the barbs do 
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no? interlock and the vanes of the feathers are downy or hair-like. In the 
Penguins the wing-feathers are degenerate. 



Fig. 430. — Fea- 
ther of Casuarius 
(Cassowary), showing 
aftershaft and dis- 
connected barbs. 
(From Headley.) 


Many Birds are quite naked when hatched, but in 
most cases the body is more or less completely covered 
by a temporary crop of feathers, the nestling-downs, of 
various forms, but always having a short axis, soft loose 
barbs, devoid of interlocking apparatus, and, except in 
the Emu, having no after-shaft {vide p. 428). They are 
succeeded, as already described, by the permanent feathers. 

Many Birds, such as the Swan, possess down-feathers or 
plumulcB throughout life, interspersed among and hidden 
by the contour feathers or pennce. In the Heron and 
some other Carinatae are found powder-down patches (Fig. 
429, B, p. d. p., p. d. p\), areas of downs, the ends of 
which break off and make a fine dust. Semi-plumes are 
downs with a well-developed axis : filoplumes, as we have 
seen (Fig. 305, B), have an elongated axis and vestigial 
vexillum. 

In many Birds there springs from the under side of 
the quill, near the superior umbilicus, a second vane, the 
after-shaft (Fig. 430), usually smaller than the main shaft, 
but sometimes of equal size. Both among Carinatse and 
Ratitse we find genera with double-shafted feathers and 
allied forms in which the after-shaft is rudimenatry or 
absent. 

The feathers are always shed or '' moulted '' at regular 
intervals, as a rule annually. The old feathers drop out 
and new ones are formed from the same pulps. 

The colours of feathers present great variety. Black, 
brown, red, orange, and yeUow colours are due to the 
presence of definite pigments, i.e., are absorption colours. 
White, and in some cases yellow, are produced by the 
total reflection of light from the spongy air-containing 
substance of the feather, there being, as in nearly all other 
natural objects, no such thing as a white pigment. Blue, 
violet, and in some cases green are produced by the light 
from a brown pigment becoming broken up as it passes 
through the superficial layer of the feathers in its passage 


to the eye : no blue or violet pigments occur in feathers, and green pigments 


are very rare. The beautiful metallic tints of many birds are entirely the 
result of structure, owing their existence to a thin, transparent, superficial 


layer, which acts as a prism : in such feathers the colour changes according to 
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the relative position of the bird and of the eye of the observer with regard 
to the source of light. 

There is also infinite variety in the general coloration of Birds. In many 
the colouring is distinctly concealing, harmonising with the environment, and 
even changing with the latter — as in the Ptarmigan, which is greyish-brown in 
summer, white in winter, the former hue helping to conceal the bird among 
herbage, the latter on snow. Frequently, as in Pheasants and Birds of Para- 
dise, the female alone is protectively coloured, while the male presents the 
most varied and brilliant tints, enhanced by crests, plumes or tufts of 
feathers on the wings, elongated tail, lappets of skin, etc. These have been 
variously explained as '' courtship colours '' for attracting the female ; as due 
simply to the exuberant vitality of the male bird ; or as helping to keep the 
number of males within proper limits by rendering them conspicuous to their 
* enemies. Such ornaments as the bars and spots on the wings and tail of many 

gregarious Birds, such as Plovers, fully exposed only during flight, and often 
widely different in closely allied species, have been explained as '' recognition 
marks,’' serving to enable stragglers to distinguish between a flock of their own 
and of some other species. 

Skeleton. — The vast majority of birds have saddle-shaped or heterocoelous 
t cervical and thoracic vertebrae, but the thoracic vertebrae are opisthocoelous in 

the Impennes (Penguins), the Gaviae (Gulls), and the Limicolae (Plovers, etc.), 
while in the Tchthyornithes alone they are biconcave. The spaces between 
adjacent centra are traversed by a meniscus with a suspensory ligament, as in 
the Pigeon (p. 432). The number of vertebra is very variable, especially in the 
cervical region, where it rises to twenty-five in the Swan and sinks to nine in 
some Song-birds. There is very commonly more or less fusion of the thoracic 
vertebrae, and the formation of a syn-sacrum by the concrescence of the pos- 
terior thoracic, lumbar, sacral, and anterior caudal vertebrae is universal. The 
posterior cervical and anterior thoracic vertebrae commonly bear strong hypa- 
pophyses or inferior processes for the origin of the great flexor muscles of the 
neck. The number of true sacral vertebrae varies from one to five. A pygo- 
^ style, formed by the fusion of more or fewer of the caudal vertebrae, is of general 

occurrence, but is small and insignificant or absent in the Ratitae. 

The ribs are always double-headed, the sternal ribs are ossified, not merely 
calcified, and are united with the vertebral ribs by synovial joints. Ossified 
uncinates are nearly always present, and usually become ankylosed to the 
I vertebral ribs. 

What may be considered as the normal type of sternum is a broad plate, 
concave dorsally from side to side, and produced ventrally into an antero- 
posterior keel which is ossified from a distinct centre (Fig. 431, Ay os. i). The 
posterior edge of the bone is either entire (D), or presents on each side of the 
keel one or two more or less deep notches {A, B) ot foramina (C), In the 
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Ra4'jt^ (£) the keel is either absent or reduced to the merest vestige, and there 
is no trace of the cariiial ossification in the young. External to the coracoid 
grooves the anterior edge of the sternum is produced into larger or smaller 
antero-lateral processes (ant. laL pr.) ; in the Emu these are of great size and 
are closely applied to the pericardium. 

It was upon the characters of the raft-like sternum that the group Ratitae 
was founded, but the difference between them and the Carinatae in this respect 



Fig. 431. — Sterna of various Birds. A, Gallus (common Fowl, young) ; B, Turdus (Thrush) ; 
C, (Vulture) ; D, Procellaria (Petrel) ; E, Casuarius (Cassowary), ant. lat. pr, anterior 

lateral process ; car. carina ; cl. clavicle ; cor. coracoid ; fon. fontanelle ; fur. furcula ; ohl. lat. pr. 
oblique lateral process ; os. paired ossification of sternum in E ; os. i, carinal ossification in A ; 
os. 2, os. 3, lateral ossifications ; post. med. pr. posterior median process ; post. lat. pr. posterior 
lateral process ; pr. cor. pro-coracoid ; scp. scapula ; sp. spina sterni. {A and E, after W. K, 
Parker; B, C, and D, from Bronn’s Thierreich.) 


is not absolute, the ratite condition having been acquired by many Carinate 
which have lost the power of flight. The keel is very small in Ocydromus, 
Notornis, and Aptornis, three flightless Rails — the last extinct — from New 
Zealand, and is practically absent in the Dodo {Raphus) and Solitaire [Pezo- 
phaps), two gigantic extinct Pigeons from Mauritius and Rodriguez; in the 
Kakapo or Ground-parrot (Stringops) oi New Zealand; in the extinct Giant- 
Goose {Cnemiornis) ivom. the same country ; and in Hesperornis. The absence 
of the carina may therefore be considered as an adaptive modification of no 
significance as indicating affinity. 
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The entire order of Penguins (Impennes) and the extinct Great Auk '^Alca 
impennis) are also flightless, but their wings, instead of being functionless, are 
modified into powerful swimming paddles (Fig. 432). There has therefore, 
in these cases, been no reduction either of the pectoral muscles or of the carina. 

The skull of Birds is generally remarkable for its huge orbits separated by a 
thin inter-orbital septum, and for the comparatively small size of the ethmoid 
bone and its turbinals. The most striking exception is afforded by the Kiwi 



{Apteryx), in which the orbits (Fig. 433) are small and indistinct, while the 
olfactory chambers {Ec. Eth.) extend backwards between the eyes ; the orbits 
being therefore separated from one another by the whole width of the organ of 
smell. The same thing occurs, to a less degree, in the Moas. 

In its essential features the skuU is remarkably uniform throughout the 
class. The rounded form of the brain-case, more or less concealed externally 
by ridges for the attachment of muscles; the upper beak, composed mainly 
of great tri-radiate pre-maxillse ; the single, small, rounded occipital condyle ; 


Fig. 432 . — Eudyptes pachyrhynchus (Penguin) . Skeleton. 
(From a photograph by A. Hamilton.) 
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the Slender maxillo-jugal arch ; the large parasphenoidal rostrum ; the freely 
articulated quadrate, with its otic, orbital, and articular processes ; the absence 
of the reptilian post-frontals ; and the early ankylosis of the bones — all these 
characters are universal among birds. There are, however, endless differences 
in detail , some of which, connected with the bones of the palate, are of 
importance in classification. 

In the Ratitse and the Tinamous [Crypturi) there are large basi-pterygoid 
processes (Fig. 434, B, pig. pr.) springing, as in Lizards, from the basi-sphenoid, 
and articulating with the pterygoids near their posterior ends. The vomer 
(Fo.) is large and broad, and is usually connected posteriorly with the palatines 
[Pal.), which do not articulate with the rostrum. The maxillo-palatine pro- 



Fig. 433. — Apteryx mantelli. Skull of a young specimen, side view. The cartilaginous 
parts are dotted. AL Sph. alisphenoid ; Ang. angular; Cn. i, cn. 2, condyle of quadrate Dent. 
dentary ; d. pr. d. pr. descending processes of nasal and frontal ; Ec. Eth. ectoethmoid ; Ex. col. 
extra-columella; Ex. Oc. ex- occipital ; Fr. frontal; Ju. jugal; Lac. lacrymal ; lac. for. lacrymal 
foramen; Na. nasal; na. ap. nasal aperture; Nv. II, III, IV, optic foramen, transmitting 
also the 3rd and 4th nerves ; Nv. V', foramen for orbito-nasal nerve ; Nv. VI F, for facial ; Pa. 
parietal ; Pal. palatine ; pa. oc. pr. par-occipital process ; P. mx. pre-maxilla ; Pr. of. pro-otic ; 
Qu.Ju. quadratojiigal ; Qii. (orh. pr.) orbital process of quadrate ; S. Orb. F. supra-orbital 
foramen ; Sq. squamosal. (After T. J. Parker.) 


cesses are comparatively small, and do not unite with one another or with the 
vomer. This arrangement of the bones of the palate is called dronmognaihous. 

In many Carinatae, e.g., the Pigeon and the Fowl, the basi-pterygoid pro- 
cesses are either absent or spring from the base of the rostrum. The vomer is 
small and pointed, or may be absent, and the palatines articulate posteriorly 
with the rostrum. The maxillo-palatines do not unite with one another. These 
peculiarities characterise the schizognathous arrangement. In the Passeres a 
similar arrangement obtains, but the vomer is broad and truncated instead of 
pointed in front. This gives the cegithognathous arrangement. Lastly in the 
Storks, Birds of Prey, Ducks, and Geese, etc., the maxillo-palatines (Fig. 435, 
mx. p.) fuse with one another in the middle line, often giving rise to a flat 
spongy palate and producing the arrangement. 

The most specialised form of skull is found in the Parrots (Fig. 436). In 
many Birds the nasals and the ascending process of the premaxill® are very 
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Fig. 434. — Apteryx mantelli. Skull of 
young specimen, from below. The car- 
tilaginous parts are dotted. B. Oc. basi- 
occipital ; B. ptg. pv. basi-pterygoid 
process ; B. Tmp. basi-sphenoid ; Ec. 
Efh. ecto-ethmoid ; Eus. T. Eustachian 
tube ; E.v. Col. extra-columella ; Ex. Oc. 
ex-occipital ; Int. Car. carotid foramen ; 
Mx. maxilla; Nv. VII', foramen for 
facial ; Nv. IX, X, for glossopharyngeal 
and vagus; Nv. XII, for hypoglossal; 
Oc. Cn. occipital condyle ; Oc. For. 
foramen magnum ; Pal. palatine ; pa. oc. 
pr. par-occipital process ; P. mx. pre- 
maxilla ; Ptg. pterygoid ; Qu. {orb. pr.) 
orbital process of quadrate ; Qu. (ot. pr.) 
otic process ; Rost, rostrum ; S. Oc. 
supra-occipital ; S. Orb. F. supra-orbital 
foramen; Sq. squamosal; Vo. vomer. 
(After T. J. Parker.) 





Fig. 435.— Anas boschas (Duck). 
Ventral view of Skull, a. p. f. 
anterior palatine foramen ; b. 0. 
basi-occipital ; b. pg. basi-pterygoid. 
process ; b. s. basi-sphenoid ; b. t. 
basi-temporal ; e. 0. ex-occipital ; 
eii. aperture of Eustachian tube; 
/. m. foramen magnum ; i.c. internal 
carotid foramen; j. jugal; mx. 
maxilla ; mx. p. maxillo-palatine 
process ; oc. c. occipital condyle ; 
pi. palatine ; p. n. posterior nares ; 
px. premaxilla ; q. quadrate ; qj. 
quadratojugal ; v. vomer ; IX, X, 
foramen for ninth and tenth nerves ; 
XII, for twelfth nerve. (From 
Wiedersheim’s Vertebrata.) 


thin and elastic where they join the skull, and there is an unossified space in 
the mesethmoid, so that the upper beak is capable of a considerable amount of 
movement in the vertical plane. In Parrots there is a true joint between the 
upper beak and the skull, allowing of that movement of the former which is so 
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striking in the living Bird. When the mandible is depressed, the contraction 
of the digastric muscle causes a forward movement of the lower end of the 
quadrate, which pushes forwards the maxillo-jugal bar and the palatines and 
pterygoids, the latter sliding upon the rostrum. Both the maxillae and the 
palatines are articulated in front with the premaxilla, and together push it 
upwards ; in this way depression of the lower produces an automatic raising of 
the upper jaw. The great size and strength of both premaxilla and mandible 
are remarkable, as also is the fact that the orbit is completely surrounded by 
bone, a backward process of the lacrymal being joined beneath it by a forward 
process of the frontal. 

The mandible contains in the young bird the six bones on each side charac- 
teristic of reptiles ; the coronary is, however, often absent. As a rule the 
head of the quadrate articulates with the roof of the tympanic cavity by a single 

facet in Ratitse, by a double facet 
in Carinatae. The hyoid always 
agrees in essential respects with 
that of the Pigeon ; in the Wood- 
pecker the posterior cornua are 
curved round the head and 
attached to the skull in the 
neighbourhood of the right 
nostril, a very flexible and pro- 
trusible tongue being produced. 

The structure of the shoulder- 
girdle furnishes one of the most 

Fig. 436. — Skull of Ara (Macaw). (From a fundamental distinctive char- 

photograph by A. Hamilton.) acters between Ratitae and Cari- 

natae, but, as with the sternum, 
the differences are adaptive and not of phylogenetic significance. In most 
Carinatae both coracoid and scapula are large and united with one another by 
ligament ; the coracoid has an acrocoracoid and the scapula an acromion 
process; the coraco-scapular angle is acute; and there is a furcula. In the 
Ratitae the coracoid (Fig. 437, cor) and scapula [sep) are much reduced in 
proportional size and are ankylosed with one another ; the acrocoracoid {acr, 
cor) and acromion {acr) processes are reduced or absent ; the coraco-scapular 
angle approaches two right angles ; and there is no furcula, although separate 
vestiges of clavicles are present in the Emu and Cassowary. In some of the 
Moas {Pachyornis, etc.) the shoulder-girdle is wholly absent. But, as in the 
case of the sternum, the distinction is not absolute. In Hesperornis, the Dodo, 
the Solitaire, Aptornis, Notornis, Ocydromus, and Cnemiornis the bones of the 
shoulder-girdle are proportionally small, the coraco-scapular angle exceeds 90° 
and in some cases, such as certain Parrakeets and Owls, the furcula is feeble, 
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or represented by paired vestiges, or absent. Curiously enough, considering 
that increase in the coraco-scapular angle is usually correlated with diminished 
powers of flight, it also slightly excedes 90°. in the Albatross and some of its 
allies. 

In most adult Birds the procoracoid is reduced to a process on the dorsal 
end of the coracoid, but in the Ostrich and in the embryo of Apteryx it is well 
developed and separated by a fenestra from the coracoid. A small bone, the 
accessory scapula, is sometimes found on the outer side of the shoulder-joint. 

The variations in the structure of the wing are mostly matters of proportion, 
but a remarkable flattening of all the bones is very characteristic of Penguins 



Fig. 437. — Apteryx mantelli. 
The left shoulder-girdle. A, an- 
terior ; B, lateral (outer) surface. 
acv, acromion ; acr. cor. acrocora- 
coid ; cor. coracoid ; gl. glenoid 
cavity; pr. cor. Ig. procoracoid, 
reduced to a ligament ; scp. 
scapula, (After T. J. Parker.) 



Fig. 438. — Sterna wilsoni 
(Tern). Fore-limb of embryo. 
dg. I — 4, digits ; hu. humerus ; 
ra. radius ; ul. ulna. (After 
Leighton.) 


(Fig. 432), which are further distinguished by the presence of a sesamoid bone, 
the patella ulnaris, taking the place of the olecranon process. In the Emu and 
Kiwi the first and third digits of the normal wing have atrophied during develop- 
ment, the middle one alone remaining. In the Moas (Fig. 4:^3) no trace of a 
wing has been found, and in one species only is there even a trace of the glenoid 
cavity. In the embryos of several Birds an additional digit has been found on 
the ulnar or post-axial side (Fig. 438, dg. 4) : this brings the total number of 
digits up to four, the fifth of the pentadactyle hand alone being unrepresented. 

The simplest type of pelvic girdle is found in Apteryx (Fig. 439) and the 
Tinamous, in which both pubis and ischium are free along their whole length, 
as in Dinosaurs. In the Emu and Cassowary the pubis and ischium unite by 
cartilage or bone at their posterior end with the ilium, and in most Birds the 
union between the two last is extensive, the deep ischiatic notch being replaced 
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by ^ small foramen. In the embryonic condition (Fig. 440) the ilium has a 
very small pre-acetabular portion, the pubis and ischium are nearly vertical, 
and there is a distinct pectineal process (j)p ) — retained in Apteryx (Fig. 439, 
/>)— the whole pubis being singularly like that of a Dinosaur.' In the Ostrich 
alone the pubes unite in the middle ventral line to form a symphysis : Rhea 
presents the unique peculiarity of a dorsal symphysis of the ischia, just below 
the vertebral column : in the Emu the posterior end of the pubis gives off a 
slender process, which extends forwards close to the ventral edge of that bone 
and probably represents the epi-pubis of reptiles. 

The bones of the hind 4 imh are very uniform throughout the class, but the 
form of the tarso-metatarsus of Penguins is worthy of notice. It is short and 



Fig. 439. — Apteryx australis. Left innominate, a. acetabulum ; iL ilium ; is. ischium ; 
p. pectineal process ; pubis. (From Wiedersheim, after Marsh.) 

wide, its three constituent metatarsals, though fused, are clearly distinguishable 
throughout their whole length, and the resemblance to the homologous part in 
Iguanodon is very striking. In the embryo (Fig. 441) a vestige of the fifth 
digit {mt. tsl. 5) has been found in the form of a small rod of cartilage on the 
post-axial or fibular side. One or two free centralia may occur in the mesotarsal 
joint. 

The skeleton is always more or less pneumatic, but there is no definite 
relation between pneumaticity and power of flight. A very usual arrangement 
is for all the bones to contain air except those of the fore-arm and hand, shank 
and foot. But in Apteryx, Penguins, and some Song-birds the skull alone is 
pneumatic, while in the Hornbill every bone in the body contains air. 

Myology.— -As might be inferred from a study of the skeleton, the muscles 
of flight undergo a great reduction, often amounting to complete atrophy, 
in the Ratitse ; and to a less degree in the flightless Carinatje. The presence or 
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absence of an ambiens and of certain other muscles in the leg and in the tving 


furnish characters of considerable classifi- 
catory importance. 

Digestive Organs. — In all existing Neor- 
, nithes the jaws are covered by a horny beak 
and there are no teeth. But that teeth were 
present in the more primitive birds, and 
have gradually been lost during the evolution 
of the recent orders, seems certain from the 
fact that the cretaceous birds were toothed. 
In Hesperornis (Fig. 420) there are long 
conical teeth in both jaws, set in a con- 
tinuous groove. In Ichthyornis (Fig. 419) 
the teeth are thecodont, like those of the 
Crocodile, each being placed in a distinct 
socket. In Gastornis and in Odontopteryx, 
an extinct carinate form allied to the Anseres, 



Fig. 440.— Gaiks banMva (com- 
mon Fowl). Innominate of a six 
days' embryo. JL ilium ; Js. ischium; 
ph. pubis ; p. p. pectineal process. 
(From Wiedersheim, after Johnson.) 


the margins of the bony jaws are produced into strong, pointed, tooth-like 



Fig. 441. — Apteryx oweni 
Left hind-limb of embryo, dorsal 
aspect, dist. distale; Fe. femur ; 
Fih. fibula ; fib. fibuiare ; MtJsl. 

I — 5, metatarsals; Tib. tibia; tih. 
tibiale. (After T. J. Parker.) 

the trachea are always ossified : 
the crop, as in the Pigeon, and 


prominences. 

In the enteric canal the chief variations have 
to do with the size of the crop and of the caeca, 
with the gizzard, and with the coiling of the 
intestine. In grain-eating Birds the gizzard 
has thick muscular walls and is lined by a 
thickened horny epithelium, as in the Pigeon : 
in flesh-eaters, such as Gulls, Petrels, Hawks, 
and Owls, it is thin- walled and lined with 
epithelium of the ordinary character. In the 
Common Fowl and many other birds the caeca 
are of great length. A gall-bladder is usually 
present : the spleen is always small. The 
tongue may be pointed, as in the Pigeon ; very 
long and protrusible, as in Woodpeckers ; short 
and thick, as in Parrots ; or modified for honey- 
sucking by the tip being produced either into a 
brush-like organ or into paired sucking tubes. 
There are variously situated buccal glands, to 
some of which the name salivary is often 
applied. 

Respiratory and ¥oeal Organs. — The rings of 
the tube is frequently deflected to one side by 
may undergo such an increase in length as to 
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exteM beneath the skin of the abdomen, or even into the keel of the sternum. 
The syrinx is either tracheo-bronchial, as in the Pigeon, i.e,, formed by the 
distal end of the trachea and the proximal ends of the bronchi, or is exclusively 
tracheal or exclusively bronchial. In singing birds it is complex, and is 
provided with numerous muscles — five or seven pairs. 

The lungs are always firmly fixed to the dorsal body-wall by a pulmonary 
aponeurosis, and are but slightly distensible. The general arrangement of the 
air-sacs has been described in the Pigeon (p. 444) : in Apteryx the abdominal 
air-sacs are small, and are completely enclosed by the oblique septum, so as not 
to extend into the abdominal cavity among the viscera. The bronchi send off 
branches at right angles. 

The Circulatory Organs agree in all essential respects with those of the 
Pigeon : their most characteristic features are the large size of the heart, the 
muscular right auriculo-ventricular valve, the atrophy of the left aortic arch, 
and the vestigial character of the renal portal system. The red blood-corpuscles 
are always oval and nucleated. 

Nervous System and Sense Organs. — ^The brain is also very uniform in struc- 
ture, being characterised by its short, rounded hemispheres, large folded 
cerebellum produced forwards to meet the hemispheres, and laterally placed 
optic lobes. In the embryo the optic lobes have the normal dorsal position, 
and the whole brain resembles that of a Reptile. In Apteryx, in correlation 
with the reduction of the eyes, the optic lobes are very small, and are situated 
on the under side of the brain. Above the anterior commissure is a small 
bundle of fibres which has been considered as the homologue of the hippocampal 
commissure of Mammals. 

Apteryx is also distinguished by the high development of the olfactory 
chamber, which extends from the tip of the beak to the level of the optic 
foramina : the turbinals are large and complex, and there is a vestige of the 
cartilage of Jacobson's organ. The small eye differs from that of all other 
birds in the absence of a pecten, although a vestige of that organ occurs in 
the embryo. The structure of the auditory organ is very uniform throughout 
the class. 

DriEogenital Organs. — In these, also, the general agreement with the 
Pigeon is very close, the most characteristic feature being the more or less 
complete atrophy of the right ovary and oviduct. The Megistanes, Rhese, 
Anseres, and some other Birds have a penis in the form of a thickening of the 
ventral wall of^the cloaca : it has a groove on the dorsal surface acting as a 
sperm-channel, and its distal end is invaginated, in the position of rest, by an 
elastic ligament. In the Ostrich there is a solid penis, like that of Chelonia and 
Crocodiles ; it can be retracted into a pouch of the cloaca. 

Development.— The process of development in Birds has been most 
thoroughly worked out in the Common Fowl, but enough is known of the 
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embryology of other Birds to show that the differences are comparatively 

unimportant. 

The ovum is always large owing to the great quantity of food-yolk ; the 
protoplasm forms a small germinal disc at the upper pole. Impregnation is 
internal, and as the oosperm passes down the oviduct it is coated by successive 
secretions from the oviducal glands. It first receives a coat of thick, viscid 
albumen (Fig. 442, alb.), which, as the egg rotates during its passage, becomes 
coiled at either end into a twisted cord, the chalaza {ch.). Next, more fluid 
albumen {alb') is deposited layer by layer, then a tough, parchment-hke shell- 
membrane [sh. m), and finally a calcareous shell (sh). The sheU-membrane is 
double, and, at the broad end of the egg, the two layers are separate and enclose 
an air-cavity (a). The shell may he white or variously coloured by special 
pigments : it consists of three layers, and is traversed by vertical pore-canals, 
which are unbranched in the Carinatae and in Apteryx, branched in the other 
Ratitse. 

The eggs may be laid on the bare ground or on the rocks by the sea-shore, 
as in Penguins and Auks, or on the ledges on inaccessible cliffs, as in the Sooty 
Albatross {Diomedea fuliginosa) ; but as a rule a nest is constructed for their 
reception by the parent Birds. This may simply be a hole in the sand, as in the 
Ostrich ; a mere clearing on the hih-side surrounded by a low wall of earth, as 
in the Wandering Albatross {Diomedea, exulans) ; or a cylinder with excavated 
top, built of grass, earth, and manure, as in the MoUymawks {Diomedea mela- 
nophrys, etc.). It may take the form of a burrow, as in many Petrels, King- 
fishers, and Sand-martins, or it may be more or less elaborately built or woven 
of sticks, moss, leaves, hair, or feathers, showing every stage of constructive 
skill, from the rude contrivance of sticks of the Pigeon and Eagle to the 
accurately constructed cap- or dome-shaped nests of many familiar Passeres. 
In the Tailor-bird {Orthoiomus) it is formed of leaves sewn together, the beak 
acting as needle : in a Malayan Swift {Collocalia) it is largely built of the 
secretion of the Bird’s buccal glands. 

The number of eggs laid varies from 15-18 in the Partridge to a single one 
in many Sea-birds and in the Kivvi. As a rule the size of the eggs bears some 
proportion to that of the Bird, the smallest being those of Humming-birds, the 
largest those of the Moas and of .Epyornis : but in Apteryx the egg is of dis- 
proportionate size — as large as a Swan’s or an Albatross’s, the Kiwi itself being 
no larger than a barndoor Fowl. 

Segmentation takes place during the passage of the egg down the oviduct, 
and results, as in Reptiles, in the formation of a blastoderm (Fig. 442, bl.) 
occupying a small area on the upper pole of the yolk. After the egg is laid, the 
process of development is arrested unless the temperature is kept up to about 
37° to 40° C. ; this is usually done by the heat of the body of the parent Birds, 
one or both of which sit upon, or inc-ubaie, the eggs until the young are hatched ; 
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but in the Australian mound-makers [Megapodius] the eggs are buried in heaps 
of decaying vegetable matter, the decomposition of which generates the 
necessary heat. 



Fig, 442. — Gallus bankiva (domestic Fowl). Semi-diagrammatic view of the egg at the time 
of laying, a, air-space ; alb. dense layer of albumen ; alb', more fluid albumen ; bl. blastoderm ; 
ch. chalaza ; sh. shell ; sh. m. shell-membrane ; sh. m. i, sh. m. 2, its two layers separated to 
enclose air-cavity. (From Marshalhs Embryology , slightly altered.) 


hd 



Fig. 443. — Gallus bankiva. Two stages in the development of the blastoderm : diagram- 
matic. at. op. area opaca ; ar. pi. area peilucida ] hd. head ; med. gr. medullary groove ; mes. 
mesoderm; indicated by dotted outline and deeper shade ; pr. am. pro-amnion ; pr. st. primitive 
streak ; pr. v. protovertebrEe, (From MarshalFs Embryology, in part after Duval.) 

In the newly-laid egg the blastoderm is divisible, as in Reptiles, into two 
parts, a central, clear area peilucida (Fig. 443, ar. pi.) and a peripheral area 
opaca [ar. op.), and is formed of a superficial ectoderm having below it a some- 
what irregular aggregation of cells not yet forming a definite layer. 
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On the surface of the area pellucida, as in the Reptiles, appears an emhrybnic 
shield, the formation of which is due to the elongation of the ectoderm cells in a 
ventral direction. A primitive knot (p. 418) is absent as a distinct structure, 
and there is no invagination. In the posterior part of the area pellucida behind 
the embryonic shield appears a longitudinal opaque band, the primitive streak 
{pr. si.), and along the middle of this is formed a groove, the primitive groove. 
The latter represents the blastopore of the reptiles, and there is no archenteric 
cavity. It is by active proliferation of cells along the course of the primitive 
streak, which represents the coalescent lips of the blastopore, leading to the 
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Fig. 444. — Gallus bankiva. Two stages in the development of the embryo, all. allantois; 
am. cut edge of amnion; an. anus; an. ap. auditory aperture; an. s. auditory sac; /. br. fore- 
brain ; /. 1. fore-limb ; h. br. hind-brain ; h. 1. hind-limb ; M. heart ; hy. hyoid arch ; m. br. 
mid-brain ; mn. mandibular arch ; na. nostril ; t. tail. (After Duval.) 

formation of masses of new cells that grow out laterally and forwards into the 
space between the ectoderm and yolk-endoderm, that the foundations of the 
mesoderm are formed. In the anterior primitive streak-region the primitive 
knot of the reptiles is represented by a close union, for a short space, of all three 
layers. In front the primitive streak becomes free from the ectoderm and unites 
below with the endoderm : this anterior extremity of the primitive streak is 
known s,s the head-process. 

As there is no invagination in birds in general, there is no primitive endo- 
derm, and the definitive endoderm is formed solely from cells underlying the 
embryonic shield. The notochord is formed by an axial rhodification of the 
endoderm cells along the anterior primitive streak-region and the head-process. 
In the latter is formed the anterior of head-part of the notochord , and from it are 
vaL. n. . z I 
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derived also the mesoderm of the head and the endodermal lining of the head- 
part of the enteric canal. 

Immediately in front of the primitive streak the medullary groove (med. gr.) 
appears, and the medullary folds which bound it on the right and left diverge 
posteriorly, so as to embrace the anterior end of the primitive streak, in just the 
same way as they embrace the blastopore in Amphioxus. In some Birds there 
is an invagination at the anterior end of the primitive groove, resulting in the 
formation of a neurenteric canal. Both primitive streak and medullary groove 
lie at right angles to the long axis of the egg, the broad end of the latter being 
to the embryo’s right. 

The blastoderm gradually extends peripherally so as to cover the yolk, and 
thereby becomes divisible into an embryonic portion, from which the embryo is 

formed, and an extra-embryonic 
portion, which invests the yolk- 
sac and takes no direct share in 
the formation of the embryo. 
The extension of the ectoderm 
and endoderm takes place regu- 
larly and symmetrically, but 
the extra-embryonic mesoderm, 
while extending equally in the 
lateral and posterior regions, 
grows forwards in the form of 
paired extensions, which after- 
wards unite, so that for a time 
there is an area of the blastoderm 
in front of the head of the 
embryo, formed of ectoderm and endoderm only : this is called the pro- 
amnion {pr. am.). 

At an early period the vertebral plate or dorsal portion of mesoderm bounding 
the medullary groove becomes segmented into proto-vertebra (Fig. 443, B, 
pr. V.), and the lateral plate or ventral portion of the same layer splits into 
somatic and splanchnic layers with the ccelome between (Fig. 446, B). ' 

Gradually the embryo becomes folded off from the yolk-sac, as in other 
large-yolked eggs ; but, owing apparently to the confined space in which it is 
enclosed, it soon turns over so as to lie with its left side against the yolk and its 
right side facing the shell (Fig. 445). The body (Fig. 444, A) becomes 
strongly flexed so as to bring the head and tail almost into contact, and the 
head soon acquires a proportionally immense size, with very large projecting 
eyes. At first the head is quite like that of one of the lower vertebrate embryos, 
with protuberant brain-swellings (/. br., m. hr., h. 6r.), large square mouth, 
ventrally placed nostrils connected by grooves with the mouth, and three or 



and foetal appendages, a. air-space ; all, allantois ; 
am. amnion ; ar. vase, area vasculosa ; emb. embryo ; 
yk. yolk-sac. {After Duval.) 
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four pairs of gill-slits. As in Reptiles, there is never any trace of gills A' In 
the Ostrich and Apteryx, as well as in some Carinatae, an opercular fold grows 
backwards from the hyoid ■ arch, and covers the second and third branchial 
clefts. Soon the margins of the mouth grow out into a beak (Fig. 444, B), 
the clefts close, with the exception of the first, which gives rise to the tympano- 
eustachian passage, and the head becomes characteristically avian. The 
limbs are at first alike in form and size {A,f. h, /.), and the hands and feet have 
the character of paws, the former with three, the latter with four digits ; but 
gradually the second digit of the hand outgrows the first and third, producing 
the characteristic avian manus ( 5 ), while the metatarsal region elongates and 
gives rise to the equally characteristic foot. At the same time feather-papillse 
make their appearance, arranged in narrow and well-defined pterylse. 

At an early period capillaries appear in the extra-embryonic blastoderm 
between the opaque and pellucid areas, and give rise to a well-defined area 
msculosa (Fig. 445, ar. vase) : they are supplied by vitelline arteries from the 
dorsal aorta, and their blood is returned by vitelline veins which join the portal 
vein and take the blood, through the liver, to the heart. The vascular area 
gradually extends, until it covers the whole of the yolk-sac : its vessels take 
an important share in the absorption of the yolk by the embryo. 

Before the embryo has begun to be folded off from the yolk the rudiment of 
one of the two characteristic embryonic membranes, the amnion, has appeared. 
A crescentic amniotic fold arises (Fig. 446, A, am. f), in front of the head-end 
of the embryo, from the region of the pro-amnion : it consists at first of ecto- 
derm only, the mesoderm not having yet spread into the pro-amnion. The 
fold is soon continued backwards along the sides of the body {B) and round the 
tail {A), but in these regions [am.f) it consists from the first of ectoderm 
the somatic layer of mesoderm, i.e., it is a fold of what may be called the extra- 
embryonic body-wall. The cavity is a prolongation of the space between the 
somatic and splanchnic layers of mesoderm, i.e., is an extension of the extra- 
embryonic coelome. 

The entire amniotic fold gradually closes in above (C), forming a double- 
layered dome over the embryo. Its inner layer, formed of ectoderm internally 
and mesoderm externally, is the amnion {am), the cavity of which becomes filled 
with a watery amniotic fluid, serving as a protective water-cushion to the 
enclosed embryo. Its outer layer, formed of ectoderm externally and mesoderm 
internally, is serous membrane {sr. m) : it comes to lie just beneath the 
vitelline membrane, with which it subsequently fuses. 

The second of the embryonic mernbranes, the allantois, is developed as an 
outpushing of the ventral wall of the mesenteron at its posterior end (C, all), 
and consists, therefore, of a layer of splanchnic mesoderm lined by endoderm. 
It has at first the form of a small ovoid sac having the precise anatomical 
relations of the urinary bladder of Amphibia (Fig. 446, A, all.). It increases 
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Fig. 446.--“Diagrams illustrating the development of the foetal membranes of a Bird. A, 
early stage in the formation of the amnion, sagittal section ; B, slightly later stage, transverse 
section; C, stage with completed amnion and commencing allantois; D, stage in which the 
allantois has begun to envelop the embryo and yolk-sac. The ectoderm is represented by a blue, 
the endoderm by a red line ; the mesoderm is grey. all. allantois ; alV. the same growing round 
the embryo and yolk-sac ; am, amnion ; am. /., am. f . amniotic fold ; an. anus ; hr. brain ; 

cmlome ; extra-embryonic ccelome ; R heart ; ms. mesenteron ; mouth; nch. 
notochord ; sp. cd. spinal cord ; sr. m. serous membrane ; umb. d. umbilical duct ; vt. m. vitelline 
membrane; yA, yolk-sac. 
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rapidly in size (Fig. 446, all), and makes its way backwards and to the light , 
into the extra-embryonic coelome, between the cmnion and the serous membrane 
(Fig. 446, C, D). Arteries pass to it from the dorsal aorta, and its veins, joining 
with those from the yolk-sac, take the blood through the liver to the heart. 
Next, the distal end of the sac spreads itself out and extends all round the 
embryo and yolk-sac (D, all'), fusing, as it does so, with the serous and vitelline 
membranes, and so coming to lie immediately beneath the shell-membrane. It 
finally encloses the whole embryo and yolk-sac together with the remains of the 
albumen, which has by this time been largely absorbed. The allantois serves 
as the embryonic respiratory organ, gaseous exchange readily taking place 
through the porous shell ; its cavity is an embryonic urinary bladder, excretory 
products being discharged into it from the kidneys. 

At the end of incubation the embryo breaks the shell, usually by means of a 
little horny elevation or caruncle the end of the beak. By this time the 
remainder of the yolk-sac has been drawn into the coelome, and the ventral 
body-walls have closed round it. On the shell being broken respiratory 
movements begin, the aperture is enlarged, and the young bird is hatched 
and begins a free life. 

In the Ratit^, Anseres, Gallinse, and some other Birds the young when 
hatched are clothed with a complete covering of down or of feathers, and are 
able from the first to run about and feed themselves; such Birds are called 
Prcecoces or Nidifugce, In the higher types, such as the Rapacious Birds, 
Pigeons, and Passeres, the young are at first either quite naked, blind and 
helpless, or covered with mere patches of soft down, so that they require to 
be fed and kept warm by the parents; these forms are called Altrices or 
Nidicoloe. In many Sea-birds, such as Petrels, Gulls, and Penguins, the young 
have a complete covering of woolly down, but remain in the nest for a 
prolonged period, sometimes until the full size is attained. 

Distribution.— The Ratitse furnish an interesting case of discontinuous 
distribution. Struthio occurs in Africa and South-western Asia, Rhea in 
South America, Dromseus in Australia, Casuarius in Australia, New Guinea, 
and some of the other Austro-Malayan islands, and Apteryx in New Zealand. 
Thus, taking recent forms only, each of the great Southern land-masses 
contains one order of Ratitse not found elsewhere; the Struthiones are 
Ethiopian, but extend also into the adjacent part of the Palsearctic region, 
the Rheae Neotropical, and the Megistanes Australasian. iEpyornis, the 
affinities of which appear to be with the Megistanes, occurs only in 
Madagascar, where it has become extinct within — ^geologically speaking— 
comparatively recent times. When we take the scattered distribution of the 
above-mentioned Ratitae into consideration, one of the most remarkable facts 
in distribution is the occurrence, in the limited area of New Zealand, of no 
fewer than six genera and between twenty and thirty species of Dinornithidae 

VOL. II. 21^^ 
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or Moas, some of which became extinct so short a time ago that their skin, 
flesh, feathers, dung, and egg-shells are preserved. 

Among the Carinatae the Penguins are exclusively southern, occurring only 
in the South Temperate and Arctic Oceans. They may be said to be 
represented in the Northern Hemisphere by the Puffins and Auks, one of 
which, the Great Auk or Gare-fowl [Aka impennis), was actually impennate, 
its wings being converted, as in the Penguins, into paddles. The Crypturi 
(Tinamous) are exclusively Neotropical, the Humming-birds American, the 
Birds of Paradise and Bower-birds Australian and Austro-Malayan. Amongst 
negative facts, the Psittaci or Parrots are characteristically absent in the 
Palsearctic and most of the Nearctic region, the Finches in the Australasian 
region, as well as in New Zealand and Polynesia, and the Starlings in both 
regions of the New World. 

Birds are comparatively rare in the fossil state : their powers of flight 
render them less liable to be swept away and drowned by floods and so 
imbedded in deposits at the mouths of rivers or in lakes. Up to the Cretaceous 
period, Archceopteryx and Archaeornis, from the Jurassic, are the only Birds 
known. In the Cretaceous of North America toothed Birds of the orders 
Odontolcae and Ichthyornithes make their appearance, while in the Eocene 
numerous interesting forms occur, including the Gastornithes and the 
Stereornithes. 

Ethology, — It is impossible here to do more than allude, in the briefest way, 
to the immense and fascinating group of facts relating to the instincts, habits, 
and adaptations found in the present class. Their social instincts, their song, 
their courtship-customs, the wonderful advance in the parental instinct, leading 
to diminished mortality in the young, are all subjects for which the reader 
must be referred to the works on general Natural History mentioned in the 
Appendix. 


CLASS V.— MAMMALIA. 

The class Mammalia, the highest of the Vertebrata, comprises, among living 
animals, the sub-classes Prototheria (Monotremata), Metatheria (Marsupialia), 
and Eutheria (Placentalia). In addition to a number of extinct orders and 
famihes that can be placed in one or other of the above sub-classes, there are 
also several other sub-classes which arose and became entirely extinct at a 
much earlier period of time. These are loosely known as the “ Mesozoic 
Mammals,” and are divided into the groups Multituberculata, Triconodonta, 
S5mimetrodonta, and Pantotheria. 

Although no definite “ missing link " has as yet been found, there is enough 
evidence from certain extinct forms, both Reptiles and Mammals, for the 
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universal acceptance of the view that the Mammals had a reptilian anca^try, 
and this view is further supported by certain anatomical features found in the 
stilUiving Monotremes. 

The Mammalia as a class have some characters that can be termed diag- 
nostic, as long as it is remembered that at some time there must have been 
animals with a mixture of the ancestral reptilian and the beginnings of the 
modern mammalian characters. Indeed, the Monotremata are still in some 
respects in this position. 

A typical modern Mammal, as compared with a modern Reptile, can be 
recognised by 

1. The possession of a covering of hair. This, as a secondary adapta- 
tion, may largely be but never is entirely, lost. The scales of the reptilian 
ancestry are not fully dispensed with, but may remain on some parts of 
the body, as, for instance, on the tail of a rat. 

2. The diaphragm, a partition of muscular fibres with a tendinous 
centre separating the lungs and pericardium from the other viscera, is a 
universal feature of Mammals, and occurs nowhere else. 

3. There are always three auditory ossicles in the ear, which now con- 
sists of three parts : the outer, middle, and inner ear (see page 497). 

4. The bones of the lower jaw are now reduced to one, the dentary, 

5. The vertebrae are gastrocentrous (see page 337), and each vertebra 
consists of a centrum and neural arch, and, in addition, thin, plate-like 
discs of bone — the epiphyses — at each end which on the cessation of 
growth fuse with the body of the vertebra. 

6. The heart is completely four-chambered, and the left aortic arch 
alone persists. 

7. The young are nourished for some time after birth on milk, the 
secretion of the female mammary glands, a production peculiar to 
Mammals. 

In addition to these seven diagnostic characters, there can be given a further 
list which can be divided into two categories — ^viz., those characters which are 
found in a primitive condition in the reptilian ancestors and which become 
increasingly perfected in Mammals from the earlier to the later types, as, for 
instance, the gradual growth of the brain leading up to the highly complex type 
with neopallium and numerous convolutions ; the gradual perfection of the 
larynx and epiglottis, which in the Amphibia and Reptilia are represented only 
by rudiments ; the gradual acquisition of a hard palate and so on. In the other 
category are those reptilian characters that are disappearing, such, for instance, 
as the loss of several bones of the skuU and lower jaws'; the gradual reduction of 
the elements of the shoulder-girdle, accompanied by a greater mechanical 
perfection of the parts that remain ; the loss of the polyphyodont sets of teeth 
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andf^their reduction to the milk and permanent sets only, together with the 
modification of the individual teeth into incisors, canines, premolars, and 
molars. 


Example of the Class — The Rabbit [Lepus cunicukis). 

External Characters. — The Rabbit (Fig. 447) is a four-footed or quad- 
rupedal animal, having the whole surface of its body covered with soft fur. 
The head bears below its anterior extremity the mouth, in the form of a trans- 
verse slit bounded by soft lips. The upper lip is divided by a longitudinal 
cleft, running backwards to the nostrils, and exposing the chisel-shaped incisor 
teeth. Behind the incisor teeth the hairy integument projects on each side into 
the cavity of the mouth. At the end of the snout, above the mouth, are the 



Fig. 447. — Lepus cuniculus. Lateral view of skeleton with outline of body. 


nostrils, in the shape of two oblique slits. The large eyes, situated at the sides 
of the head, have each three eyelids, an upper and lower hairy lid, and an an- 
terior hairless third eyelid or nictitating membrane, supported by a plate of 
cartilage. Vibrissa — very long stiff hairs — are scattered above and below the 
eyes and on the snout. Behind the eyes, and a little nearer the summit of the 
head, are a pair of very long flexible and movable external ears or pinna. 
These are somewhat spout-shaped, expanding distally, and are usually placed 
vertically with the concavity directed laterally and somewhat forwards, leading 
to the external auditory opening. The neck is a distinct constriction, but 
relatively short as compared with the neck of the Pigeon. The trunk is dis- 
tinguishable into thorax in front and abdomen behind. On the ventral surface 
of the abdomen in the female are four or five pairs of little papillae — the teats. 
At its posterior end, below the root of the tail, is the anal opening, and in front 
of this in the male is the ^ms, with a small terminal urinogenital aperture, and 
with the testes, each in a prominent scrotal sac, at the sides ; and in the female 
the opening of the vmIw. In the space iperinaum) between anus and penis or 
vulva are two bare, depressed areas of skin into which open the ducts of certain 
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glands — the perinaal glands — with a secretion having a strong and characteMstic 
odour. The tail is very short and covered with a tuft of fluffy fur. 

The fore- and hind-limbs, both of which take part in locomotion and in 
supporting the weight of the animal, differ considerably in size — the fore- 
limbs being much shorter than the hind-limbs. Both have the same general 
divisions as in the Lizard. The upper arm is almost completely hidden by the 
skin, being applied closely against the side of the body. The manus is provided 
with five digits, each terminating in a horny claw. The thigh is also almost 
hidden by the skin ; the pes has four digits only, all provided with claws. 

Skeleton. — The spinal column of the Rabbit is divisible, like that of the 
Pigeon and the Lizard, into five regions — the cervical, the thoracic, the lumbar, 
the sacral, and the caudal. In the cervical region there are seven vertebras. 



Fig. 448. — ^Lepus cnniculus. A, atlas and axis, ventral aspect, od. odontoid process of 
axis. B, lateral view of axis. art. articular facet for atlas ; odontoid process ; pt. zy. post- 
zygapophysis ; sp. neural spine. C, thoracic vertebras, lateral view. cent, centrum ; fdc. facet 
for rib ; met. metapophysis ; pv. zy. pre-zygapophysis ; pt. zy. post-zygapophysis ; rh. rib ; sp. 
spinous process. 


in the thoracic twelve, or sometimes thirteen, in the lumbar seven, or sometimes 
six, in the sacral four, and in the caudal about fifteen. 

The centra of the vertebrae in a young Rabbit consist of three parts — a 
middle part which is the thickest, and two thin discs of bone — the epiphyses — 
anterior and posterior, applied respectively to the anterior and posterior faces 
of the middle part or centrum proper. Between successive centra in an un- 
macerated skeleton are thin disc-like plates of fibro-cartilage — the inter-vertebral 
discs. 

The transverse processes of all the cervical vertebrae, except the seventh or 
last, are perforated by a canal, the vertebrarterial canal, for the passage of the 
vertebral artery. The first vertebra or atlas (Fig. 448, A) resembles the corres- 
ponding vertebra of the Pigeon in being of the shape of a ring without any solid 
centrum like that of the rest. On the anterior face of its lateral portions are 
two concave articular surfaces for the two condyles of the skull. The second 
vertebra or izaifs (/4 and B) bears on the anterior face of its centrum a peg-like 
process^ — the odontoid process (od.) — which fits into the ventral part of the wing 
of the atlas : it has a compressed spine (sp.), produced in the antero-posterior 
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direction ; its transverse processes are short and perforated by a canal for the 
vertebral artery. All the cervical vertebrae except the last have their trans- 
verse process bifurcated into dorsal and ventral lamellae. The seventh differs 
from the others in having a more elongated neural spine, in having its transverse 
processes simple and without perforation for the vertebral artery, and in the 
presence on the posterior edge of the centrum of a little concave semi-lunar 
facet. 

The thoracic vertebrae (C) have elongated spines which are mostly directed 
backwards as well as upwards. The transverse processes are short and stout ; 
each bears near its extremity a small smooth articular surface or tubercular facet 
for the tubercle of a rib. On the anterior and posterior borders of each vertebra is 
a little semi-lunar facet, the cafitular facet (fac.), situated at the junction of the 
centrum and the neural arch. The two contiguous semi-lunar facets of succes- 
sive vertebrae form between them a little cup-like concavity into which the head 
or capiiulum of a rib is received. The semi-lunar facet on the last cervical 
vertebra forms, with that on the anterior border of the first thoracic, the 
concavity for the head of the first rib. 

In the lumbar region the spines are comparatively short, and both trans- 
verse processes and bodies are devoid of facets. From the centrum of each of 
the first two (or three) projects downwards a short flattened process — the 
hypapophysis. Certain accessory processes — the metapophyses {met) and 
anapophyses — are well-developed, the former being exti'emely long in the 
posterior lumbar region. The metapophyses are situated in front, projecting 
forwards and outwards over the pre-zygapophyses ; and the anapophyses are 
situated below the post-zygapophyses and project backwards The transverse 
processes are long, and are directed forwards and outwards ; that of the last 
lumbar is bifurcated. 

The sacral vertebrae are firmly ankylosed together to form a single composite 
bone, the sacrum. The vertebrae bear a close resemblance to those of the 
lumbar region, but the hypophyses and anapophyses are wanting, and the 
metapophyses are comparatively small. The first and second bear great 
expanded lateral processes, or sacral ribs, with roughened external surfaces for 
articulation with the ilia. These are the only sacral vertebrae in the strict 
sense of the term, the following two being in reality anterior caudal. 

Of the caudal vertebrae the more anterior resemble those of the sacral region, 
and have similar processes ; but as we pass backwards in the caudal region all 
the processes gradually diminish in size, the most posterior vertebra being repre- 
sented merely by nearly cylindrical centra. 

There are twelve pairs oiribs, of which the first seven are known as true ribs, 
^le., are connected by their cartilaginous sternal parts with the sternum ; while 
the remaining five, the so-called false or floating ribs, are not directly connected 
with the sternum. All, except the last four, bear two articular facets, one on the 
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vertebral extremity or capitulum, and the other on a little elevation or tubercle 
situated at a little distance from this — the former for the bodies, the latter 
for the transverse processes of the vertebrae. 

The sternum consists of six segments or sternehrcs : the first, the manubrium 
sterni or presternum, is larger than the rest, and has a ventral keel. With the 
last is connected a rounded cartilaginous plate, the xiphisternum. 

The skull (Figs. 449, 450), if we leave the jaws out of account, is not at all 
unlike that of the Pigeon in general shape. The length is great as compared with 
either the breadth or the depth ; the maxillary region, or region of the snout 
(corresponding to the beak of the Pigeon), is long in proportion to the rest, the 
orbits closely approximated, being separated only by a thin inter-orbital 
partition, and the optic foramina united into one. But certain important 
differences are to be recognised at once. One of these is in the mode of union of 
the constituent bones. In the Pigeon, as we have seen, long before maturity is 
attained, the bony elements of the skuU, originally distinct, become completely 
fused together so that their limits are no longer distinguishable. In the Rabbit, 
on the other hand, such fusion between elements only takes place in a few 
instances, the majority of the bones remaining more or less distinct throughout 
life. The lines along which the edges of contiguous bones are united — the 
sutures as they are termed — are sometimes straight, sometimes wavy, some- 
times zigzagged serrations of the edges of the two bones interlocking ; in some 
cases the edges of the bones are bevelled off and the bevelled edges overlap, 
forming what is termed a squamous suture. 

Another conspicuous difference between the skull of the Rabbit and that of 
the Pigeon is in the mode of connection of the lower jaw, which in the former 
articulates directly with the skull — ^the quadrate, through which the union is 
effected in the Pigeon, being apparently absent. Certain large apertures which 
are distinguishable are readily identified with the large openings in the skull of 
the Pigeon. In the posterior waU of the skull is a large rounded opening, the 
foramen magnum, flanked with a pair of smooth rounded elevations or condyles 
for articulation with the first vertebra, these obviously corresponding to the 
single condyle situated in the middle below the foramen in the Pigeon. A large 
opening, situated at the end of the snout and looking forwards, obviously takes 
the place of the external nares of the Pigeon ; and a large opening in the roof 
of the mouth, leading forward to the external nasal opening, plainly represents, 
though much wider and situated farther back, the external or posterior nares 
of the Pigeon ; while the rounded tubular opening [aud. me.) situated at the 
side of the posterior part of the skull, some distance behind the orbit, is evidently 
the same as the awiffory of the Pigeon. 

Surrounding the large opening of the foramen magnum are the bones of the 
occipital region of the skull, the supra-, ex- and basi-occipitals. The first of 
these (s. oc.) is a large plate of bone whose external surface is directed backwards 
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Fig. 449.-*-Lepiis eimicttiiis* Skull. lateral view ; B, ventral view. pfoc. angular 

process of "mandible; a. s. alisphenoid (external i>terygoid process) ; au3., me. external auditory 
meatus; 6. £><;. basi-occipital ; 6. sj&A. basi-sphenoid; C£>a2<;f. condyle, /f. frontal; mt. pa. mt&r- 
parietal; i. o, f. infra-orbital foramen; ju. jugal; Icr. lacrymal ; m. mdiax&\ max. maxilla; 
nas. nasal ; opt. fo. optic foramen ; o. sph. orbito-sphenoid ; pa. parietal ; palatine ; pal. max, 
palatine plate of maxilla; pat.oc. paroccipital process; pal. p. max. palatine process of pre- 
maxilla; premolars ; p. max, pre-maxilla; pr, sph. pre-sphenoid; pt. pterygoid ; 5^. 

post' tympanic process of squamosal ; s, oc, supra-occipital ; points to position of sphenoidal 
fissure, not clearly visible in a lateral view ; sq, squamosa! ; st, fo, stylomastoid foramen ; fy. bul. 
tympanic bulla ; t/o, vomer; ryg, zygomatic prcicess of maxilla. 
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and upwards, and elevated in the middle into a shield-shaped prominence. 
The ex-occipitals lie at the sides of the opening, and each bears the greater part of 
the somewhat oval prominence or condyle with which the corresponding surface 
of the atlas or first vertebra articulates. Each is produced below into a process 
called the par-occipital {par. oc.), closely applied to the tympanic bulla. At the 
end of this, imbedded in the tendon of a muscle, the styloglossus, is a small bony 
rod, the stylo-hyal. A small aperture, the condylar foramen, situated below the 
condyle, is for the passage of one of the cerebral nerves, the hypoglossal. The 
hasi-occipital is a median plate of bone, almost horizontal in position, which 
forms the floor of the most posterior part of the cranial cavity; it bears the 
lower third of the occipital condyles. AU these four bones of the occipital region 
are in the adult Rabbit united together to form the single occipital hone. 
Articulating in front with the basi-occipital, but separated from it by a plate of 
cartilage, is a plate of bone, also horizontal in position, which forms the middle 
part of the floor of the cranial cavity. This is the hasi-sphenoid ; it is per- 
forated at about its middle by an oval foramen — tht pituitary foramen — and on 
its upper surface is a depression, the sella turcica, or pituitary fossa (Fig. 450, 
s. t), in which the pituitary body rests. In front of it is another median bone 
of laterally compressed form, the pre-sphenoid, with which it is connected by 
cartilage, the removal of which leaves a gap in the dried skull ; the pre-sphenoid 
forms the lower boundary of the single large optic foramen (Fig. 449, opt.fo.). 
Connected laterally with the basi-sphenoid and pre-sphenoid are two pairs of 
thin irregular plates, the ali-sphenoids .{sa.) behind and the orbito-sphenoids 
(0. sph.) in front. The ali-sphenoids are broad wing-like bones, each produced 
below into a bilaminate process, the pterygoid process. A large foramen, the 
sphenoidal fissure {sph.), situated between the basi-sphenoid and the ali-sphenoid 
of each side, transmits from the interior of the skull the third and fourth 
cerebral nerves, the first and second divisions of the fifth, and the sixth nerves. 

The boundary of the anterior part of the brain-case is completed by a narrow 
plate of bone, the cribriform plate of the ethmoid (Fig. 450, eth.), perforated by 
numerous small foramina for the passage of the olfactory nerves. This cribri- 
form plate forms a part of a median vertical bone, the mesethmoid, the remainder 
of which, or lamina perpendicularis, forms the bony part of the partition (com- 
pleted by cartilage in the unmacerated skull) between the nasal cavities. Fused 
with the mesethmoid are two lateral, thin, twisted bones, the ethmo-turbinals 
{e. <&.), and with its inferior edge articulates a long median bone, with a pair 
of delicate lateral wings, the vomer {vo.). None of these, with the exception 
of the cribriform plate, takes any share in the bounding of the cavity of the 
cranium. Roofing over the part of the cranial cavity the walls and floor of 
which are formed by the sphenoid elements, is a pair of investing bones, the 
parietals (Fig. 449, pa.), and farther forwards is another pair, the frontals (fr.). 
The parietals are plate-like bones, convex externally, concave internally, which 
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articulate with the supra-occipital behind by a transverse serrated lamhdoidal 
suture. The right and left parietals articulate together by means of a somewhat 
wavy suture, the sagittal ; in front a transverse serrated suture, the coronal, 
connects them with the frontals. Between the supra-occipital and the parietals 
is a median ossification or inter-parietal {int. pa.). The frontals are intimately 
united along the middle by means of the frontal suture. Laterally their orbital 
plates form an important part of the upper portion of the inner wall of the orbit ; 
above this, over each orbit, is a curved, somewhat crescentic process, the 
supra-ofbiial process. Between the ali-sphenoid below, the parietal and frontal 
above, the frontal and orbito-sphenoid in front, and the parietal behind, is a 
broad bone (sq,), the superior margin of which is bevelled off : this is the 
squamosal. It is produced in front into a strong zygomatic process, which curves 
outwards, then downwards, and finally forwards, to unite, with the jugal in 
the formation of the z37gomatic arch. Below the root of the process is a hollow, 
the glenoid fossa. Posteriorly the squamosal gives off a slender process, the post- 
tympanic process {p. t. sq.), which becomes applied to the outer surface of the 
periotic. 

Between the occipital and parietal bones, below and behind the squamosal, 
are the tympanic and periotic bones. The tympanic forms the bony part of the 
wall of the external auditory meatus ; below it is dilated to form a process {ty. 
hul.) projecting on the under surface of the skull — the bulla tympani. The 
periotic is a bone of irregular shape, its internal {petrous) portion (Fig. 450, 
peri.) enclosing the parts of the membranous labyrinth of the internal ear, and 
externally presenting two small openings — the fenestra ovalis and fenestra 
rotunda — ^visible only when the t3mipanic is removed ; internally it bears a 
depression, the floccular fossa, for the lodgment of the flocculus of the cerebellum. 
Part of the periotic {mastoid portion) is seen on the exterior of the skull between 
the tympanic and exoccipital. The periotic and tympanic are not ankylosed 
together, and are loosely connected with the surrounding bones, being held 
in position by the post-tympanic processes of the squamosal. Between the 
tympanic and periotic are two foramina of importance — the stylomastoid, which 
transmits the seventh cerebral nerve, and the Eustachian aperture, at which the 
Eustachian tube opens. 

Roofing over the olfactory cavities are two flat bones — the nasals {nas.)~ 
each having on its inner surface a very thin hollow process, the naso-turbinal 
In front of the nasals are the premaxillae {p.max.) — large bones which form 
the anterior part of the snout, bear the upper incisor teeth, and give off three 
processes— a nasal, a palatine {pal. p.max.), ocnd a maxillary. The maxittm 
which form the greater part of the upper jaw, and bear the premolar 
and molar teeth, are large, irregularly-shaped bones, the outer surfaces of which 
are spongy. They give off internally horizontal processes— the palatine 
processes (pM. max.)— which unite to form the anterior part of the bony palate. 
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Between the premaxilte and maxillae and the palatines on the lower surface of .■ 
the skull is a large triangular opening divided into two — the anterior palatine 
foramina — by the palatine processes of the pre-maxillae. On the outer surface 
of each maxilla, above the first premolar tooth, is a foramen — the infra- 
orbital [i, o. /.) — through which the second division of the fifth nerve passes. A 
strong process which is given off from the outer face of each maxilla, and turns 
outwards and then backwards to unite with the zygomatic process of the 
squamosal and thus complete the zygomatic arch, is a separate bone in the 
young, the malar ox jugal {ju). 

The maxillae help to bound the nasal cavities externally, and with each is 
connected on its inner aspect a pair of thin scroll-like bones — the maxillo- 



Fig. 450. — ^Lepus cuniculus. Skull in longitudinal vertical section. The cartilaginous 
nasal septum is removed, a. sph. ali-sphenoid ; e.oc. exoccipital ; e. tb, ethmo-turbinal ; eth. 
ethmoid ; fl. fossa for flocculus of brain ; i. incisors ; m:v. tb, maxillary turbinal ; n. tb. naso- 
turbinal ; pal', palatine portion of the bony palate ; peri, periotic (petrous portion) ; p. sph. 
pre-sphenoid ; sph. f. sphenoidal fissure ; s. t. sella turcica, or depression in which the pituitary 
body lies ; I. point at which the olfactory nerves leave the skull ; II. optic foramen ; V. mn. 
foramen for mandibular division of trigeminal ; VII. for facial nerve ; VIII. for auditory nerve ; 
IX, X, XI, for glossopharyngeal, vagus, and spinal accessory; XII. for hypoglossal. Other 
letters as in Fig. 449. (From Parker’s Practical Zoology.) 

turbinals (Fig. 450, mx. tb.). The rest of the narrow bony palate, forming the 
roof of the mouth and the floor of the nasal cavities, is formed by the palatine 
plates of the palatine bones {pal.). The so-called pterygoids (pt.) are small 
irregular bones, each of which articulates with the palatine in front and with 
the pterygoid process of the ali-sphenoid behind: these are probably not 
the equivalents of the pterygoids of other Vertebrates, but of the. part of the 
para-sphenoid. The lacrymals {Icr.) are small bones, one situated in the 
anterior wall of each orbit, perforated by a small aperture— the lacrymal 
foramen. 

In the interior of the skuU (Fig. 450) are three cavities, the two olfactory 
or nasal cavities, right and left, in front, and the cranial cavity behind. The 
former are separated from one another by a median partition or septum, partly 
cartfiaginous, partly bony, formed, as above described, by the 
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Ea^.h contains the turbinals or turbinated bones of its side ; it opens on the 
exterior by the large external nasal aperture, and behind it communicates 
with the cavity of the mouth by the posterior nasal aperture. 

The cranial cavity has its walls moulded to a considerable extent on the 
surface of the contained brain, and, in consequence, there are to be recognised 
concavities in the former corresponding with the prominent portions of the 
latter. These concavities are termed the fosses, and they consist of the 
behind and the cerehral fossa in front, with the inconspicuous 
olfactory fossa in the frontal region. 



Fig. 451. — Jaw muscles of the rabbit, MLS, lateral superficial, MLP, deep lateral, mma 
anterior medial, MMF. posterior medial, of masseter; PTE', insertion of external pterygoid. 
PXr. insertion of internal pterygoid ; t. temporal ; f. insertion of temporal. (Redrawn after 
Tullberg.) 

The mandible, or lower jaw, consists of two lateral halves or rami, which are 
connected with one another in front by a rough articular surface or symphysis, 
while behind they diverge like the limbs of a letter V. In each ramus is a 
horizontal portion (anterior), which bears the teeth, and a vertical or ascending 
portion, on which is the articular surface or condyle {cond.) for articulation with 
the glenoid cavity of the squamosal ; in front of the condyle is the compressed 
coronoid process. The angle where the horizontal and ascending processes 
meet gives off an inward projection or angular process [ang. pro.) (Fig. 449). 

The jaw-muscles in the Rabbit are somewhat specialised for the action of 
gnawing, though to a less extent than in many other Rodents (see Fig. 451). 
The muscles chiefly concerned are the temporal, masseter, and digastric. The 
temporal has its origin from a long and rather irregular area on the reduced 
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temporal fossa, and is inserted on the medial side of the coronoid process of-%he 
lower jaw. The masseter is a large mass, and is divided into three sections, 
deep and superficial lateral and medial. The origin is along the whole border 
of the jugal arch (the medial and deep lateral) and on the lower border of the 
maxilla (superficial lateral). The insertion of all three sections is on the outer 
face and border of the angle of the lower jaw. The internal and external 
pterygoid muscles arising from the pterygoid region are inserted on the inner 
side of the jaws at the angle and coronoid, respectively. The digastric muscles 
which open the jaws arise from the paroccipital process, and are inserted on the 
medial lower surface of the ramus. In the front part of the jaws are inserted 
other smaller muscles, such as the buccinator, which moves the lips, the genio- 
hyoglossus for the tongue, etc. 

The hyoid consists, in addition to the separate vestigial stylo-hyals already 
mentioned (p. 493), of a stout thick body or hasi-hyal, a pair of small anterior 
cornua or ceraio-hyals, and a pair of long backwardly directed cornua or 
thyrohyals. 

The auditory ossicles, contained in the cavity of the middle ear and cut 
off from the exterior in the unmacerated skull by the tympanic membrane, 
are extremely small bones, which form a chain extending, like the columella 
auris of the Pigeon, from the tympanic membrane externally to the fenestra 
ovalis internally. There are three of these auditory ossicles — the stapes, which 
corresponds to the columella of the Pigeon; the mms, and the malleus, the 
latter with a slender process (^processus gracilis) : these are derived respect- 
ively from the quadrate and articular elements {q.v) of lower vertebrates. 
In addition there is a small disc-like bone, the orbicular, which is attached to 
the incus. 

The elements of the pectoral arch are fewer than in the Lizard. There is a 
broad, thin, triangular scapula, the base or vertebral edge of which has a thin 
strip of cartilage (the suprascapular cartilage) continuous with it. Along the 
outer surface runs a ridge — the spine ; the spine ends below in a long process^ — 
the acromion process — from which a branch process or metacromion is given off 
behind. The part of the outer surface of the scapula in front of the spine is 
the prespinous or prescapular fossa, the part behind is the postspinous or 
postscapular fossa. At the narrow lower end of the scapula is a concave 
surface — the glenoid cavity — into which the head of the humerus fits, and 
immediately in front of this is a small inwardly curved process— the coracoid 
process — ^which is represented by two separate ossifications in the young 
Rabbit. A slender rod — the clavicle— lies obliquely in the region between the 
pre-sternum and the scapula, but only extends a part of the distance between 
the two bones, and in the adult is only connected with them through the 
intermediation of fibrous tissue. 

The skeleton of the fore-limb is more readily comparable with that of the 
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Li^rd than that of the Bird ; but there is a difference in the position of the parts 
owing to the rotation backwards of the distal end of the humerus, all the seg- 
ments being thus brought into a plane nearly parallel with the median vertical 
plane of the body, with the pre-axial border directed outwards, and the original 
dorsal surface backwards. The radius and ulna are fixed in the position of 
pronaiion, i.e., the distal end of the radius is rotated inwards, so that, while the 
proximal end is external to the ulna, the distal end becomes internal, and the 
digits of the manus are directed forwards. 

At the proximal end of the humerus, are to be recognised : (i) a rounded 
head for articulation with the glenoid cavity of the scapula ; (2) externally a 



Fig. 452. — Lepus cunieulus. 
Distal end of fore-arm and carpus, 
dorsal view, the bones bent 
towards the dorsal side so as to 
be partly separated, cent, cen- 
trale; ctm. cuneiform; Inn. 
lunar ; mag. magnum ; rad, 
radius ; sc. scaphoid ; trpz. trape- 
zoid ; trpm. trapezium ; uln. 
ulna; unc. unciform; I — V, 
bases of metacarpals, (i\fter 
Krause.) 



il. ilium ; isch. ischium ; obt. 
obturator foramen ; pub. pubis ; 
sacr. sacrum ; sy. symphysis. 


greater and {3) internally a lesser tuberosity for the insertion of muscles ; (4) a 
groove, the bicipital groove, between the two tuberosities. On the anterior 
surface of the proximal portion of the shaft is a slight ridge, the deltoid ridge. 
At the distal end are two articular surfaces, one large and pulley-like — trochlea — 
for the ulna ; the other smaller — capitellum — for the radius : laterally are 
two prominences or condyles, an internal and an external. 

The radius and ulna are firmly fixed together so as to be incapable of move- 
ment, but are not actually ankylosed. The radius articulates proximally with 
the humerus, distally with the scaphoid and lunar bones of the carpus. The ulna 
presents on the anterior aspect of its proximal end a deep fossa, the greater 
sigmoid cavity, ior the trochlea of the humerus ; the prominent process on the 
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proximal side of this is the olecranon process. Distally it articulates witli'tlie 
cuneiform. 

The carpal bones (Fig. 452), nine in number, are all small bones of irregular 
shape. Eight of these are arranged in two rows — a proximal and a distal; 
the ninth, cenirale {cent), lies between the two rows. The bones of the proximal 
row are — taken in order from the inner to the outer side — scaphoid {sc), lunar 
(or semi-lunar) {lun), cuneiform {cun), and pisiform. Those of the distal row 
are reckoned in the same order, trapezium {trpm), trapezoid {trpz), magnum 
{mag), and unciform i(unc),'^ 

The five metacarpals are all small but relatively narrow and elongated 
bones, the first being smaller than the rest. Each of the five digits has three 
phalanges, except the first, which has only two. The distal (ungual) phalanges 
are grooved dorsally for the attachment of the horny claw. 

The pelvic arch (Fig. 453) contains the same elements as in the Pigeon, but 
the union of the ilium with the sacrum is less intimate, the acetabulum is not 
perforated, and the pubes and ischia of opposite sides unite ventrally in a 
symphysis {sy). The three bones of the pelvis — ilium, pubis, and ischium — 
are separate ossification in the young Rabbit ; but in an adult animal complete 
fusion takes place between the bones. The ilium and ischium meet in the 
acetabulum or articular cavity, which they contribute to form, for the head of 
the femur ; but the remainder of the cavity is bounded, not by the pubis, but 
by a small intercalated ossification — the cotyloid bone. The ilium [il) has a 
rough surface for articulation with the sacrum. Between the pubis {puh) in 
front and the ischium {isch) behind is a large aperture — -the obturator foramen 
{oht). The femur is rotated forwards when compared with that of the Lizard, 
so that the limb is nearly in the same plane as the foredimb, and the pre-axial 
border is internal and the originally dorsal surface anterior. The femur has at 
its proximal end a prominent head for articulation with the acetabulum, external 
to this a prominent process — the great trochanter, and internally a much smaller 
— the lesser trochanter, while a small process or third trochanter is situated on the 
outer border a little below the great trochanter. At its distal end are two 
prominences or condyles, with a depression between them. Two small sesamoids 
or fabellca are situated opposite the distal end on its posterior aspect ; and 
opposite the knee-joint, or articulation between the femur and the tibia, is a 
larger bone of similar character — the knee-cap or patella. The tibia has at its 
proximal end two articular surfaces for the condyles of the femur ; distally it 
has also two articular surfaces, one, internal for the astragalus, the other for 
the calcaneum. The fibula is a slender bone which becomes completely fused 
distally with the tibia. 

^ The homologies of these bones are not quite certain, but are very probably as follows : — 
scaphoid 5= radiale ; lunar = ist centrale; cuneiform = intermedium ; pisiform == ulnare ; cen- 
trale = 2nd centrale; trapezium = ist distale; trapezoid = 2nd distale; magnum = srddistale; 
unciform = 4th and 5th distalia. 
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The tarsus (Fig. 454) consists of six bones of irregular shape, arranged in two 
rows, one of the bones— the navicular {nav.) — being intercalated between the 
two rows. In the proximal row are two bones — the astragalus {ast.) and the 
calcaneum {cal.) — both articulating with the tibia ; the calcaneum presents 
behind a long calcaneal process. The distal row contains three bones, the 
meso-cuneiform, ecto-cuneiform, and cuboid, {cub.) ; the ento-cuneiforni, which 
commonly forms the most internal member of this row in other Mammals, 
is not present as a separate bone.^ 



Fig. 454. — Lepus cuni- 

cuius. Skeleton of pes. 
ast. astragalus ; cal. cal- 
caneum : cuh. cuboid ; cim. 
cuneiforms ; nav. navicular. 



Fig. 455. — Lepus cuniculus. Vertical sec- 
tion through the anterior part of the nasal region 
of the head. inc. section of larger incisor 
tooth; jcb. lumen of Jacobson's organ, sur- 
rounded by cartilage ; lev. dct. lachrymal duct ; 
max. maxilla ; max. trb. maxillary turbinals ; 
nas. nasal bone ; nas. pal. naso-palatine canal ; 
sept. cart, cartilaginous nasal septum. (After 
Krause.) 


There are four metatarsals, the hallux or first digit being vestigial and fused 
with the second metatarsal in the adult. The proximal end of the second is 
produced into a process which articulates with the navicular. Each of the 
digits has three phalanges, which are similar in character to those of the manus. 

The coelome of the Rabbit differs from that of the Pigeon and Lizard in 
being divided into two parts by a transverse muscular partition, the diaphragm. 

^ In all probability tbe homologies of these bones are as follows: — astragalus == tibiale-f- 
intermedium ; calcaneum = hbulare ; navicular =centrale; ento-cuneiform = ist distale; meso- 
cuneiform » 2ad distale; ecto-cuneiform « 3rd distale ; cuboid « 4th and 5th distalia. ’ 
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The anterior part, or thorax, contains the heart and the roots of the great ve^els, 
the lungs and bronchi, and the posterior part of the oesophagus. The posterior 
part, or abdomen, contains the stomach and intestine, the liver and pancreas, 
the spleen, the kidneys, ureters and urinary bladder, and the organs of 

reproduction. 

Digestive Organs. — The teeth (Fig. 449) are lodged in sockets or alveoli in 
the premaxillae, the maxillae, and the mandible. In the premaxill^ are 
situated four teeth — the four upper incisors. Of these the two anterior are 
very long, curved, chisel-shaped teeth, which are devoid of roots, growing 
throughout life from persistent pulps. Enamel is present, and forms a thick 
layer on the anterior convex surface, which accounts for the bevelled-off 
character of the distal end — the layer o f enamel being much harder than the 
rest, which therefore wears more quickly away at the cutting extremity of the 
tooth. Along the anterior surface is a longitudinal groove. The second pair 
of incisors of the upper jaw are small teeth which are lodged just behind the 
larger pair. In the lower jaw are two incisors, which correspond in shape 
with the anterior pair of the upper jaw, the main difference consisting in the 
absence of the longitudinal groove. The remaining teeth of the upper jaw are 
lodged in the maxillae. Canines, present in most Mammals as a single tooth on 
each side, above and below, are here entirely absent, and there is a considerable 
space, or diastema, as it is termed, between the incisors and the teeth next in 
order — the premolars. Of these there are three in the upper jaw and two in 
the lower. They are long, curved teeth with persistent pulps like the incisors. 
The first of the upper jaw is smaller than the others and of simple shape, the 
rest have each a longitudinal groove on the outer side and a transverse ridge on 
the crown. The first premolar of the lower jaw has two grooves ; the second is 
similar to those of the upper jaw. Behind the premolars are the molars, three 
on each side both in the upper and lower jaws. These are similar to the 
upper premolars, except the last, which is small and of simple shape. 

Opening into the cavity of the mouth, or buccal cavity, are the ducts of four 
pairs of salivary glands — -the parotid, the infraorbital, the sub-maxillary (Fig. 
456, s. mx. gl.), and the sub-lingual (s. gl.). On the floor of the mouth is the 
muscular tongue, covered with a mucous membrane which is beset with 'many 
papilla, on certain of which the taste-buds (p. iii) are situated. The roof of 
the mouth is formed by the hard palate, which is crossed by a series of trans- 
verse ridges of its mucous membrane. Posteriorly the hard palate passes into 
the so/i 5 palate, which ends behind in a free pendulous flap in front of the opening 
of ihQ posterior nares. At the anterior end of the palate is a pair of openings^ — 
the naso-palatine or anterior palatine canals, leading into the nasal chambers, 
and into them open a pair of tubular structures — the organs of Jacobson (¥ig, 
455, jcb ,) — enclosed in cartilage and situated on the floor of the nasal cavities. 
Behind the mouth or buccal cavity proper is the pharynx, which in the Rabbit 
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is nt)t sharply marked off from the buccal cavity, but begins where the hard 
palate ends. The pharynx is divided into two parts, an upper or nmal division 
and a lower or huccal division, by the soft palate. The passage of the pos- 
terior nares is continuous with the nasal division, at the sides of which are the 
openings of the Eustachian tubes. The nasal division is continuous with the 
buccal division round the posterior free edge of the soft palate. From the 
buccal division leads ventrally the slit-like opening of the glottis^ into the 
larynx and trachea ; overhanging the glottis is a leaf-like movable flap (Fig. 
456, ep,) formed of a plate of yellow elastic cartilage covered with mucous 
membrane ; this is the epiglottis. Behind, the pharynx becomes continuous 



Fig. 456. — Lepns cuniculus. Lateral dissection of the head, neck, and thorax. The head 
and spinal column are represented in mesial vertical section ; the left lung is removed ; the 
greater part of the nasal septum is removed so as to show the right nasal cavity with its turbinals. 
aovt, dorsal aorta ; h. hy. basi-hyal ; chi. cerebellum ; cer. cerebral hemispheres ; cor, v. coronary 
vein ; dia. diaphragm ; ep. epiglottis ; eu. opening of Eustchian tube into pharynx ; lav. larynx ; 
1. j. V. left jugular vein ; 1. sb. a. left subclavian artery ; 1. sb. v. left subclavian vein ; max. maxilla ; 
nied. medulla oblongata ; mes.eth. mesethmoid ; mx, trb. maxillo-turbinal ; ces. oesophagus ; 
olf. olfactory bulb ; pi. art. pulmonary artery ; p.max. premaxilla ; pr.st. presternum ; pt. c. 
post-caval vein ; ft. I, Ing. root of left lung with bronchus and pulmonary veins and artery cut 
across ; s. gl. sub-lingual salivary glands ; 5. mx. gld. sub-maxillary salivary gland ; st. sternebrae ; 
tng. tongue ; tr. trachea ; tfh. ethmo-turbinals ; vel. pi. soft palate. 


with the (Esophagus or gullet {ces.). The latter is a narrow but dilatable mus- 
cular tube which runs backwards from the pharynx through the neck and thorax 
to enter the cavity of the abdomen through an aperture in the diaphragm, and 
opens into the stomach. 

The stomach (Fig. 457) is a wide sac, much wider at the cardiac end, at 
which the oesophagus enters, than at the opposite or pyloric end, where it 
passes into the small intestine. The small intestine is an elongated, narrow, 
greatly coiled tube, the first part of which, or duodenum [du. and forms a 
U-shaped loop. The large intestine is a wide tube, the first and greater part 

1 The term glottis is more strictly applied not to this slit, but to the slit-like aperture between 

two folds of the mucous membrane within the larynx — the vocal cords — which consitute the chief 
parts of the vocal apparatus. ■ 
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Fig. 457. — Lepus cuniculus. The stomach, duodenum, posterior portion of rectum and 
liver (in outline) with their arteries, veins and ducts. A, the coeliac artery of another specimen 
(both X I). The gullet is cut through and the stomach somewhat displaced backwards to show 
the ramifications of the coeliac artery {cos. a.) ; the duodenum is spread out to the right of the 
subject to show the pancreas (pn.) ; the branches of the bile-duct {c. b. d.), portal vein {p. v.), and 
hepatic artery (h. a.) are supposed to be traced some distance into the various lobes of the liver. 
a. m. a. anterior mesenteric artery ; cau. caudate lobe of liver with its artery, vein and bile-duct ; 
c. b. d. common bile-duct; cd. st. cardiac portion of stomach; c. il. a. common iliac artery; 
cce. a. coeliac artery ; cy. a. cystic artery ; cy. d. cystic duct ; d. ao. dorsal aorta ; du. proximal, 
and distal limbs of duodenum; du. a. duodenal artery; du. h. a. (in A), duodeno-hepatic 
artery ; g. a. gastric artery and vein ; g. b. gall-bladder ; h. a. hepatic artery ; h. d. left hepatic 
duct ; 1. c. left central lobe of liver, with its artery, vein and bile-duct ; 1. g. v. lieno-gastric vein ; 
1. 1. lateral lobe of liver with its artery, vein and bile-duct ; ms. branch of mesenteric artery and 
vein to duodenum; ms. r. mesorectum; m. v. chief mesenteric vein; ces. oesophagus; p. m. a. 
posterior mesenteric artery ; p. m. v. posterior mesenteric vein ; pn. pancreas ; pn. d. pancreatic 
duct ; p. V. portal vein ; py. st. pyloric portion of stomach ; ret. rectum ; r. c, right central lobe 
of liver, with artery, vein and bile-duct ; spg. Spigelian lobe of liver with its artery, vein and bile- 
duct; spleen ; a. splenic artery. (From Parkeris Zoo/omy.) 
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of termed the colon^ has its walls sacculated, and is continued into a 

narrow, smooth-walled posterior part or rectum {ret.). At the junction of the 
small with the large intestine is a very wide blind tube, the ccscum, which is 
of considerable length and is marked by a spiral constriction, indicating the 
presence in its interior of a narrow spiral valve. At its extremity is a small, 
fleshy, finger-like vermiform appendix. 

The intestine, like that of the Pigeon, is attached throughout its length to 
the dorsal wall of the abdominal cavity by a mesentery, or fold of the lining 
membrane or peritoneum. 

The liver is attached to the diaphragm by a fold of the peritoneum. Its 

substance is partly divided by a series of 
fissures into five lobes. A thin- walled 
gall-bladder lies in a depression on its 
posterior surface. The common bile-duct 
{c. b. d.), formed by the union of the cystic 
duct from the gall-bladder and hepatic 
ducts from the various parts of the liver, 
runs to open into the duodenum near 
the pylorus. 

The pancreas (pn.) is a diffused gland 
in the fold of mesentery passing across 
the loop of the duodenum. Its single 
duct, the pancreatic duct {pn.' d.), opens 

seen irom me ngnt siae, me wans oi me 1^^ 

right auricle and right ventricle partly ^ ^ . 

removed so as to expose the cavities. Circulatory Organs. — The heart (Fig. 
ao. aorta: /. ov. fossa ovalis; 1 . pr. c. ^o\ * -j. x j • xt.. x ±1 

opening of left pre-caval ; m. pap. mus- 45^) Situated in the cavity of the 

culi papiilares; pt. c. post-caval ; pt /. thorax, a little to the left of the middle 
opening of post>cavaI, with Eustachian , 

valve below ; r, pr. c. right pre-caval ; line, and lies between the two pleural 

“dosing thn tangs. Between the 

pleural sacs is a space, the mediastinum 
(Fig, 461). This is divisible into four parts, the anterior, the dorsal, the middle, 
and the ventral. In the anterior part lie the posterior part of the trachea, 
the neighbouring parts of the oesophagus and of the thoracic duct of the 
lymphatic system, the roots of the great arteries and the veins of the pre-caval 
system, and the phrenic, pneumogastric, and other nerves. In the dorsal part 
are situated the posterior part of the oesophagus, the thoracic part of the dorsal 
aorta, the pneumogastric nerve, the azygos vein, and the thoracic duct. The 
middle part is the widest, and lodges the heart and roots of the aorta and 
pulmonary artery enclosed in the pericardium, the posterior portion of the 
pre-caval veins, the phrenic nerves, the terminal part of the azygos vein, and 
the roots of the lungs* The ventral part contains only areolar tissue with the 
thymus gland. The pericardial membrane enclosing the heart consists of two 





Fig. 458. — Lepus euniculus. Heart, 
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layers, a parietal, forming the wall of the pericardial cavity, and a visceral, 
immediately investing the heart. Between the two is a narrow cavity contain- 
ing a little fluid — the pericardial fluid. In general shape the heart resembles 
the heart of the Pigeon, with the apex directed backwards and slightly to the 
left, and the base forwards. Like that of the Pigeon, it contains right and left 
auricles and right and left ventricles, the right and left sides of the heart having 
their cavities completely separated off from one another by inter-auricular and 
inter-ventricular partitions. 

Into the right auricle open three large veins — the right and left pre-caval veins 
and the single post-caval — the first into the anterior part, the second into the 
left-hand side of the posterior portion, and the third into the dorsal surface 
(Fig. 458). Projecting forwards from it is an ear-like aurictdar appendix, the 
inner surface of which is raised up into numerous cords of muscular fibres, the 
musculi pectinaii, A membranous fold, the remnant of the foetal Eustachian 
valve, extends from the opening of the post-caval forwards towards the auricular 
septum. The opening of the left pre-caval is bounded behind by a crescentic 
fold, the valve of Thebesius, On the septum is an oval area where the partition 
is thinner than elsewhere ; this is the fossa ovalis {/. ov) : it marks the position 
of an aperture, the foramen ovale, in the foetus. The crescentic anterior rim 
of the aperture is known as the annulus ovalis. The cavity of the right auricle 
communicates with that of the right ventricle by the wide right auriculo- 
ventricular opening. This is guarded by a valve, the tricuspid [tri. v.) , composed 
of three membranous lobes or cusps, so arranged and attached that while they 
flap back against the walls of the ventricle to allow the passage of blood from 
the auricle to the ventricle, they meet together across the aperture so as to close 
the passage when the ventricle contracts. The lobes of the valve are attached 
to muscular processess of the wall of the ventricle, the musculi papillares {m. 
pap.), by means of tendinous threads called the chordce tendinece. The right 
ventricle, much thicker than the auricle, forms the right side of the conical 
apical portion, but does not extend quite to the apex. Its walls are raised up 
into muscular ridges called columnce carnece. It gives off in front, at its left 
anterior angle, the pulmonary artery, the entrance to which is guarded by 
ihTee^ouc]i-\i\.e semilunar valves {sem. V.). 

The left auricle, like the right, is provided with an auricular appendix. Into 
its cavity on its dorsal aspect open together the right and left pulmonary veins. 
A large left auriculo-ventricular opening leads from the cavity of the left 
auricle into that of the left ventricle : this is guarded by a valve, the mitral 
consisting of two membranous lobes or cusps with chordae tendineae and musculi 
papillares’ In the walls of the ventricle are columns carneae, rather more 
strongly developed than in the right. At the basal (anterior) end of the left 
ventricle is the opening of the aorta, guarded by three semilunar valves similar 
to those at the entrance of the pulmonary artery. The coronary arteries, which 
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supj^ly the muscular substance of the heart, are given off from the aorta just 
beyond the semilunar valves. The corresponding vein opens into the terminal 
part of the left pre-caval. The pulmonary artery divides into two, a right and a 
left, each going to the corresponding lung. 

The aorta gives origin to a system of arterial trunks by which the arterial 
blood is conveyed throughout the body. It first runs forwards from the base 
of the left ventricle, then bends round the left bronchus, forming the arch of the 
aorta (Fig. 459), to run backwards through the thorax and abdomen, in close 
contact with the spinal column, as the dorsal aorta {d, ao). From the arch oi 
the aorta are given off the arteries to the head and fore-limbs, an innominate 
[ini) branching into a right subclavian (s. cl, a,) and right common carotid [r, c. r.), 
a left common carotid [L c, c,) (occasionally this arises from the base of the inno- 
minate) and a left subclavian artery. The right subclavian passes to the fore- 
limb as the brachial artery, giving origin first to the vertebral artery, which, 
after passing up through the vertebrarterial canal, enters the cranial cavity, 
having first supplied branches to the spinal cord; and then to anterior 
epigastric or internal mammary, which supplies the side of the chest behind the 
root of the fore-limb. The right carotid divides opposite the angle of the jaw 
into internal and external carotids. The left carotid and left subclavian corre- 
spond in their distribution and branching to the right carotid and right sub- 
clavian respectively. The aorta, in passing through the thorax, gives off a 
series of small paired intercostal arteries [i,cs,). In the abdomen its first large 
branch is the cceliac artery [ccei), which supplies the liver, stomach, and spleen. 
Behind this it gives origin to the anterior mesenteric (a, m,), which supplies the 
intestine and the pancreas. Opposite the kidneys it gives off the two renal 
arteries (f.) for the supply of these organs, and a good deal farther back the 
spermatic [spm,) or ovarian arteries for the testes or ovaries as the case may be. 
Just in front of the origin of the spermatic arteries is given off a posterior 
mesenteric [p, mi), which supplies the hinder part of the rectum. A series of 
small lumbar arteries supply the side-walls of the abdominal cavity. Posteriorly 
the dorsal aorta divides to form the two common iliac arteries [c, il, a.) which 
supply the pelvic cavity and hind-limbs, a small median sacral [caudal) artery 
[ms, ci) passing backwards in the middle line to supply the caudal region. 

The system of caval veins which open into the right auricle "consists of the 
fight and left pre-cavals and of the single post-caval. The right pre-caval is 
formed by the union of the right jugular [e.ju,) vein and right subclavian [scL v,). 
The azgyos vein [az, v.), the right anterior intercostal [i.cs.), and the right anterior 
epigastric or internal mammary also opens into it. The left pre-caval receives 
a series of veins similar to those forming the right, except that there is no 
azygos'on the.; left side. 

The post-caval vein c) is formed in the hinder part of the abdominal 
cavity by the union of the internal iliacs [i, il, v,) bringing the blood from the 
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Fig. 4 59 . — Lepns cuniculus. The vascular system. The heart is somewhat displaced towards 
the left of the subject ; the arteries of the right and the veins of the left side are in great measure 
removed, a. epg, internal mammary or anterior epigastric artery ; a. f. anterior facial vein ; a. m, 
anterior mesenteric artery ; a, ph. anterior phrenic vein ; az. v. azygos vein ; hr, brachial artery ; 
c. il. a. common iliac artery ; c. il. v. hinder end of post-caval ; cce. coeliac artery ; d. ao. dorsal 
aorta; e, c, external carotid artery; e, il. a. external iliac artery; e, il, v. external iliac vein; 
e. ju. external jugular vein; fm. a. femoral artery; fm. v. femoral vein; h, v. hepatic veins; 
i. c. internal carotid artery ; i.cs. intercostal vessels ; i.ju, internal jugular vein ; i. L ilio-lumbar 
artery and vein ; in. innominate artery; 1. aw. left auricle ; 1. c, c, left common carotid artery ; 
1. pr.c. left pre-caval vein ; 1. v. left ventricle ; m. sc. median sacral artery ; p. a. pulmonary artery ; 
p, epg. posterior epigastric artery and vein ; p. f. posterior facial vein ; p. m, posterior mesenteric 
artery ; posterior phrenic veins ; c. post-caval vein; p. v. pulmonary vein; r. renal 

artery and vein ; r. au. right auricle ; r» c. c. right common carotid artery ; r. pr. c. right pre-caval 
vein ; r. z;. right ventricle ; scl. a. right subclavian artery ; scl. v. subclavian vein ; spm. spermatic 
artery and vein ; s. vs. superior vesical artery and vein ; ui. uterine artery and vein ; vr. vertebral 
artery. (From Parker's Zooifowy.) 
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bad of the thighs. Shortly after its origin it receives the two external iliacs 
{e, il, V.) coming from the hind-limb. In front of this a pair of ilio 4 umhar [i. L) 
veins join it ; a little farther forward a pair of spermatic {spm.) or ovarian veins ; 
and opposite the kidneys a pair of renal veins {r,). From the liver the blood is 
carried to the post-caval by the hepatic veins. A pair of small posterior phrenic 
veins {p. ph) bring the blood from the diaphragm and open into the post-caval 


as it passes through the substance of the 
The hepatic portal system consists, as 
veins conveying blood from the various , 
parts of the alimentary canal to the 
liver, the trunks of the system uniting 
to form the single large portal vein 
(Fig. 457, p. V.). The principal veins 
of the portal system are the lieno- 
gastric, duodenal, anterior mesenteric, 
and posterior mesenteric. There is no 
trace of a renal portal system. The 
red blood corpuscles are circular, bi- 
concave, non-nucleated discs. 



Fig. 460.— LepaS' cimicalus. Larynx. 
A, ventral view; B, dorsal view. avy. 
arytenoid ; cr. cricoid ; ep. epiglottis ; 
sant. cartilage of Santorini ; th. thyroid ; 
ir. trachea. (From Kranse, after 
Schneider.) 


latter. 

in other Vertebrates, of a system of 



Fig. 461 — Lepus cnniculus. Diagram 
of a transverse section of the thorax in the 
region of the ventricles to show the relations 
of the pleura, mediastinum, etc. The lungs 
are contracted, aort. dorsal aorta ; az. v. 
azygos vein ; cent, centrum of thoracic 
vertebra ; 1 . Ing. left lung ; 1 . pi. left pleural 
sac ; 1. vent, left ventricle ; my. spinal cord ; 
CBS. oesophagus ; par. per. parietal layer of 
pericardium ; pt. cm. post-caval, close to its 
entrance into right auricle ; f. Ing. right 
lung ; r. pi. right pleural cavity ; r. vent. 
right ventricle ; st. sternum ; v. med. ventral 
mediastinum. 


Respiratory Organs. — The larynx (Fig. 460) is a chamber with walls sup- 
ported by cartilage, lying below and somewhat behind the pharynx, with which 
it communicates through a slit-like aperture. The cartilages of the larynx are, 
in addition to ihs, epiglottis, which has been already referred to (p. 502), the 
large thyroid (th.), which forms the ventral and lateral walls, the ring-like 
cricoid (cr.), the two small arytenoids {ary.), and a pair of small nodules, the 
cartilages of Santorini (sant.), situated at the apices of the arytenoids. The 
vocal cords extend across the cavity from the thyroid below to the arytenoids 
above. Leading backwards from the larynx is the trachea or wind-pipe (Fig. " 
460, tr), a long tube the wall of which is supported by cartilaginous rings which 
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are incomplete dorsally. The trachea enters the cavity of the thorax, and there 
divides into the two bronchi, one passing to the root of each lung. 

The lungs (Fig. 461) are enclosed in the lateral parts of the cavity of the 
thorax. Each lung lies in a cavity, the pleural sac, lined by a pleural mem- 
brane, The right and left pleural sacs are separated by a considerable interval 
owing to the development in the partition between them of a space, the medias- 
tinum, in which, as already explained, lie the heart and other organs. The lung 
is attached only at its root, where the pleural membrane is reflected over it. 
In this respect it differs widely from the lung of the bird. It differs also in its 
minute structure. The bronchus, entering at the root, divides and subdivides 
to form a ramifying system of tubes, each of the ultimate branches of which, or 
terminal bronchioles, opens into a minute chamber or infundibulum, consisting 
of a central passage and a number of thin-walled air-vesicles ox alveoli given off 
from it. A group of these infundibula, supplied by a single bronchiole, which 
divides within it to form the terminal bronchioles, is termed a lobule of the 
lung. 

In shape the lung may be roughly described as conical, with the apex 
directed forwards. The base, which is concave, lies, when the lung is distended, 
in contact with the convex anterior surface of the diaphragm. The outer or 
costal surface is convex in adaptation to the form of the side-wall of the thorax ; 
the internal surface is concave. 

Ductless Glands. — The spleen is an elongated, compressed, dark-red body 
situated in the abdominal cavity in close contact with the stomach, to which it 
is bound by a fold of the peritoneum. The thymus, much larger in the young 
Rabbit than in the adult, is a soft mass, resembling fat in appearance, situated in 
the ventral division of the mediastinal space below the base of the heart. The 
thyroid is a small, brownish, bilobed, glandular body situated in close contact 
with the ventral surface of the larynx. 

Nervous System. — The neural cavity, as ifi the Pigeon, contains the central 
organs of the cerebro-spinal nervous system — ^the brain and spinal cord. The 
brain (Figs. 462, 463, 464) of the Rabbit contains the same principal parts as 
that of the Pigeon, with certain differences, of which the following are the 
most important. 

The surface of the cerebral hemispheres or parencephala (Fig, 462, /. b.^ 
Fig. 463, c. h), which are relatively long and narrow, presents certain depres- 
sions or sulci, which, though few and indistinct, yet mark out the surface into 
lobes or convolutions not distinguishable in the case of the Pigeon or the Lizard. 
A slight depression — the Sylvian fissure— the side of the hemisphere separates 
off a lateral portion, or temporal lobe (Fig. 464, c. h,^), from the rest. There 
are very large club-shaped olfactory bulbs at the anterior extremities of the 
cerebral hemispheres, and behind each on the ventral surface of the hemi- 
sphere is the corresponding olfactory tract leading back to a slight rounded 
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elevation, the tuber culum olfactormm. Connecting together the two hemispheres 
is a commissural structure — the corpus callosum (Figs. 463, 464, cp, cl .) — not 
present in the Pigeon ; this runs transversely above the level of the lateral 
ventricles. Examined in transverse section, i.e., in a longitudinal section of the 
brain (Fig. 464), the corpus callosum is seen to bend slightly downwards, 



Fig, 462, — Iieptis cuniculus. Brain. A, dorsal, B, ventral, C, lateral view. b. 0. olfactory 
bulb ; cb'. median lobe of cerebellum (vermis) ; ch". lateral lobe of cerebellum ; cr. crura cerebri ; 
ep. epiphysis ; /. b. parencephala ; /. p. longitudinal fissure ; h. b. cerebellum ; hp. hypophysis ; 
m. b. mid-brain (corpora quadrigemina) ; md. medulla oblongata ; pv. pons Varolii, the transverse 
fibres of which are here not indicated ; cerebral nerves. (From Wiedersheim.) 

forming what is termed the genu ; posteriorly it bends downwards and forwards, 
lorxamg the splenium, which passes forwards and is united with the fornix. 
Below the corpus callosum is another characteristic structure of a commissural 
nature— the/omfaf (fi./o.)— a narrow median strand of longitudinal fibres, which 
bifurcates both anteriorly and posteriorly to form the so-called pillars of the 
fornix— anterior (Figs. 463 and 464, a. /o.), and posterior (Fig. 463, /). /o.). 
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Below the corpus callosum, between it and the fornix, the thin inner waifs of 
the hemispheres [septum lucidum, sp. lu.) enclose a small, laterally compressed 
cavity, the so-called fifth ventricle or pseudoccele, this is not a true brain-ventricle, 
but merely a space between the closely-apposed hemispheres. 

The lateral ventricles of the cerebral hemispheres are much more extensively 
developed than in the brain of the Pigeon, and of somewhat complex shape. 



Fig. 463. — Lepus cuniculus. Two dissections of the brain from above (nat. size). In A 
the left parencephalon is dissected down to the level of the corpus callosum : on the right .the 
lateral ventricle is exposed. In B the cerebral hemispheres are dissected to a little below the level 
of the genu of the corpus callosum ; only the frontal lobe of the left hemisphere is retained ; of 
the right a portion of the temporal lobe also is left ; the velum interpositum and pineal body are 
removed, as well as the greater part of the body of the fornix, and the whole of the left posterior 
pillar; the cerebellum is removed with the exception of a part of its right lateral lobe. a. co. 
anterior commissure; a, fo. anterior pillar of fornix; a. pn. anterior peduncles of cerebellum; 
b, fo. body of fornix; cb'^. superior vermis of cerebellum; cb^. its lateral lobe; c. gn. corpus 
geniculatum ; c. h. cerebral hemisphere ; ch. pi. choroid plexus ; cp. cl. corpus callosum ; cp. s. 
corpus striatum; c. rs. corpus restiforme ; d. pi. dorsal pyramid; fl. flocculus; hp.m. hippo- 
campus ; m. CO. middle commissure ; o. V'. anterior, and o. P. posterior lobes of corpora quadri- 
gemina; o//. olfactory bulb ; o. optic thalamus ; o. jfr. optic tract ; posterior commissure ; 
p. fo. posterior pillar of fornix (taenia hippocampi) ; pn. pineal body ; pd. pn. peduncle of pineal 
body ; p. pn. posterior peduncles of cerebellum ; p. va. fibres of pons Varolii forming middle 
peduncles of cerebellum ; sp. lu. septum lucidum ; si. 1. stria longitudinalis ; t. s. taenia semi- 
circularis (narrow band of white matter between corpus striatum and optic thalamus) ; v. vn. 
valve of Vieussens; v^, third ventricle; v^, fourth ventricle. (From Parker's Zoo/omy.) 

Each consists of a middle portion of body roofed over by the corpus callosum, a 
narrow anterior prolongation, or anterior cornu, d. posterior cornu, which, runs 
backwards and inwards, and a descending cornu, which passes at first almost 
directly outwards, then downwards, and finally inwards and forwards. On 
the floor of the body of the ventricle, and continued along the whole extent of 
the descending cornu, is a prominent ridge of nearly semicircular transverse 
section— the hippocampus {hp. m.) ; this corresponds in position with a groove, 
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elevation, the tuherculum olfactorium. Connecting together the two hemispheres 
is a commissural structure — the corpus callosum (Figs. 463, 464, cp. cl.) — not 
present in the Pigeon; this runs transversely above the level of the lateral 
ventricles. Examined in transverse section, i.e., in a longitudinal section of the 
brain (Fig. 464), the corpus callosum is seen to bend slightly downwards, 



Fig. 462. — Lepus cunicuius. Brain. A, dorsal, B, ventral, C, lateral view. h. 0. olfactory 
bulb ; cfe". median lobe of cerebellum (vermis) ; lateral lobe of cerebellum ; cn crura cerebri ; 
ep, epiphysis; /. h. parencephala ; /. longitudinal fissure; h. b. cerebellum; hp. hypophysis- 
m. h. mid-brain (corpora quadrigemi’na) ; md. medulla oblongata ; pons Varolii, the transverse 
fibres of which are here not indicated ; i-xii, cerebral nerves. (From Wiedersheim.) 


forming what is termed the genu ; posteriorly it bends downwards and forwards, 
forming the splenium, which passes forwards and is united with the fornix! 
Below the corpus callosum is another characteristic structure of a commissural 
nature— the/orW« (S./o.)— a narrow median strand of longitudinal fibres, which 
bifurcates both anteriorly and posteriorly to form the so-called pillars of the 
fornix— anterior (Figs. 463 and 464, a. /o.), and posterior (Fig. 463, j!>. /o.). 
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Below the corpus callosum, between it and the fornix, the thin inner waifs of 
the hemispheres {septum lucidum, sp. lu.) enclose a small, laterally compressed 
cavity, the so-called fifth ventricle ovpseudoccele, this is not a true brain-ventricle, 
but merely a space between the closely-apposed hemispheres. 

The lateral ventricles of the cerebral hemispheres are much more extensively 
developed than in the brain of the Pigeon, and of somewhat complex shape. 



Fig, 463. — Lepus cuniculus. Two dissections of the brain from above (nat. size). In A 
the left parencephalon is dissected down to the level of the corpus callosum : on the right .the 
lateral ventricle is exposed. In B the cerebral hemispheres are dissected to a little below the level 
of the genu of the corpus callosum ; only the frontal lobe of the left hemisphere is retained ; of 
the right a portion of the temporal lobe also is left ; the velum interpositum and pineal body are 
removed, as well as the greater part of the body of the fornix, and the whole of the left posterior 
pillar; the cerebellum is removed with the exception of a part of its right lateral lobe. a. co. 
anterior commissure ; a. fo. anterior pillar of fornix ; a. pn. anterior peduncles of cerebellum ; 
h. fo. body of fornix ; ch^. superior vermis of cerebellum ; ch^. its lateral lobe ; c. gn. corpus 
geniculatum ; c. h. cerebral hemisphere ; ch. pi. choroid plexus ; cp. cl. corpus callosum ; cp. s. 
corpus striatum; c. rs. corpus restiforme; d. pi. dorsal pyramid; fl. flocculus; hp.m. hippo- 
campus ; m. CO. middle commissure ; o. P-. anterior, and o. P. posterior lobes of corpora quadri- 
gemina ; olf. olfactory bulb ; o. th. optic thalamus ; o. tv. optic tract ; p. co. posterior commissure ; 
p. fo. posterior pillar of fornix (taenia hippocampi) ; pn. pineal body ; pd. pn. peduncle of pineal 
body; p. pn. posterior peduncles of cerebellum; p. va. fibres of pons Varolii forming middle 
peduncles of cerebellum; sp. lu. septum lucidum; st. 1 . stria longitudinalis ; t. s. taenia semi- 
circularis (narrow band of white matter between corpus striatum and optic thalamus) ; v. vn. 
valve of Vieussens ; third ventricle ; v^, fourth ventricle. (From Parker’s Zootomy.) 

Each consists of a middle portion of body roofed over by the corpus callosum, a 
narrow anterior prolongation, or anterior cornu, a posterior cornu, which runs 
backwards and inwards, and a descending cornu, which passes at first almost 
directly outwards, then downwards, and finally inwards and forwards. On 
the floor of the body of the ventricle, and continued along the whole extent of 
the descending cornu, is a prominent ridge of nearly semicircular transverse 
section— the hippocampus {hp. m.) ; this corresponds in position with a groove, 
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th.^ hippocampal sulcus, on the inner surface of the temporal lobe. Internally 
the two hippocampi merge in a median commissural. area — the psalterium or 
lyra [ly). 

Running along the anterior edge of the hippocampus is a ridge of fibres — the 
tcBnia hippocampi or fimbria — ^which passes down into the descending cornu. 
The union of the two tsenise forms a median longitudinal strand, the body of 
the fornix, which, as already explained, lies below the corpus callosum, con- 
tinuous with the splenium of the latter behind, but diverging from it anteriorly 
by dipping down towards the base of the brain. In the angular space between 
the corpus callosum and the fornix below is the septum lucidum with the 
“ fifth ventricle.'' The tsenise hippocampi are the posterior pillars of the fornix 
(Fig. 463, p.fo) \ the anterior pillars [a, fo) are a pair of vertical bands which 



Fig. 464. — Lepus cuniculus. Longitudinal vertical section ol the brain (nat. size). Letters as 
in preceding figure ; in addition — cb. cerebellum, showing arbor vitae ; c. c, crus cerebri ; c. 
parencephalon ; c. h^, temporal lobe ; c, ma. corpus mammillare ; /. m. foramen of Monro ; inf. 
infundibulum; fy. psalterium or lyra; m. 0. medulla oblongata; 0. ch. optic chiasma; olf. 
olfactory bulb ; fty, pituitary body ; p. va. pons Varolii ; vl. ip. velum interpositum ; v. vn. 
valve of Vieussens ; I /, optic nerve. (From Parker’s Zootomy.) 


pass from the anterior end of the body downwards to the corpus mammillare 
(see below) at the base of the diencephalon. 

Lying immediately in front of the hippocampus is a vascular membrane, the 
choroid plexus {ch. pi.) ; this passes inwards to join its fellow of the opposite 
side through a transverse passage, the foramen of Monro (f. m.), which opens 
behind into the diaccele. The floor of the anterior cornu is formed of an emi- 
nence of grey matter — the corptis striatum {cp. s.). The right and left corpora 
striata are connected together by a narrow transverse band of white fibres — the 
anterior commissure {a. co.) — situated in front of the anterior pillars of the fornix. 

The diacoele [iPf is a laterally compressed cavity, the roof of which is formed 
by a delicate vascular membrane, the velum interpositum {vl. ip.) , in which there 
is a network of blood-vessels {choroid plexus of the diaccele) continuous with the 
choroid plexuses of the lateral ventricles. From the posterior part of the roof 
of the diaccele rise the peduncles of the pineal body. The optic thalami {o. th.) 
are large masses of mixed grey and white matter forming the lateral portions 
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of the diencephalon; they are connected together by a thick mass of "grey 
matter, the middle or soft commissure [m. co.), not represented in lower verte- 
brates, passing across the diaccele. A rounded elevation near the anterior end 
of the external surface of each thalamus is the corpus geniculatum (c. gn). 
The anterior boundary of the diacoele is a thin vertical lamina — the lamina 
terminalis — of which the septum lucidum is a mesial anterior prolongation. 
The floor of the diencephalon is produced downward into a mesial process, the 
tuher cinereum or infundibulum (infi), to which the pituitary body is attached. 
In front of this, on the ventral aspect of the brain, is a thick transverse band 
of nerve-fibres, the united optic tracts, from the anterior border of which the 
optic nerves are given off. Behind the tuber cinereum, and formed as a thicken- 
ing of its posterior wall, is a rounded elevation, the corpus mammillare {c. ma.). 

In the mid-brain the dorsal part is remarkable for the fact that each optic 
lobe is divided into two by a transverse furrow, so that two pairs of lobes (0. Z^., 
o.l^i), the corpora quadrigemina, are produced. Between the anterior lobes 
passes the delicate posterior commissure {p>, co). On the ventral region of the 
mid-brain the crura cerebri are far more prominent than in the lower groups. 
In the hind-brain the cerebellum (Fig. 462, r6'., cV\) is very large ; it consists 
of a central lobe or vermis and two lateral lobes, divided by very numerous 
fissures or sulci into a large number of small convolutions. Each lateral lobe 
bears an irregularly-shaped prominence, the flocculus. On section (Fig. 464, 
cb.) the cerebellum exhibits a tree-like pattern [arbor vitce) brought about by 
the arrangement of the white and grey matter. On the ventral aspect of the 
hind-brain a flat band of transverse fibres — thtpons Varolii — connects together 
the lateral parts of the cerebellum. The cerebellum is attached to the other 
parts of the brain by three pairs of peduncles, the anterior, connecting it with 
the posterior optic lobes, the middle, passing on each side into the pons Varolii, 
and the posterior, connecting it with the dorsal portion of the medulla oblongata. 
Between the anterior peduncles extends a transverse band, the valve ofVieussens 
(Fig. 464, V. vn,), connected by its anterior edge with the corpora quadrigemina. 
Behind this is a short tract of transverse fibres — the corpus trapezoideum — and 
behind this again is a slightly elevated area marking the position of the olivary 
body. The floor of the fourth ventricle presents a median groove which ends 
posteriorly in a pointed depression — calamus scriptorius — ^leading into the 
central canal of the spinal cord. 

The Rabbit, like most other vertebrates, possesses a sympathetic nervous 
system, consisting of a series of ganglia united together by commissural nerves, 
and giving off branches to the various internal organs. Two sympathetic 
ganglia are situated on each side in the neck — the anterior and posterior cervical 
ganglia. From the anterior nerve-branches pass forwards to enter the cranial 
cavity ; from the posterior a nerve-cord passes backwards to the first thoracic 
ganglion. Of the thoracic ganglia there are twelve on each side. From one of 

V. VOL.,. 11. . , 2L 
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the more posterior of these originates the splanchnic nerve^ which passes back- 
wards into the abdomen, ending in a ganglion — the cceliac — connected with an 
extensive nerve-plexus, the cceliac plexus. In the abdomen there are, on each 
side, twelve ganglia, the chain ending behind in a single ganglion impar. 

In the organs of special sense the following special features are to be seen 
when a comparison is made with the Pigeon or Lizard. In the eye, the sclerotic 
is composed entirely of dense fibrous tissue; the pecten is absent. In the 
internal ear the principal point of difference is in the special development of the 
cochlea. This part of the membranous labyrinth, instead of retaining the simple 



Fig. 465.^ — Lepus cuniculus. The urinogenital organs; A, of male; B, of female; from 
the left side (half nat. size) . The kidneys and proximal ends of the ureters, in A the testes, and 
in B the ovaries, Fallopian tubes and uteri, are not shown, an, anus ; hi. urinary bladder ; 
c, c. corpus cavernosum ; c. s. corpus spongiosum ; c. gl. Cowper's gland ; g. cl. apex of clitoris ; 
g. p. apex of penis ; p. gl. perineal gland ; p. gV. aperture of its duct on the perineal space ; pr. 
anterior, pr'. posterior, and pr". lateral lobes of prostate ; ret. rectum ; r. gl. rectal gland ; u. g. a. 
urinogenital aperture ; u. m. uterus masculinus ; ur. ureter ; va. vagina ; vb. vestibule ; v. d. vas 
deferens. (From Parker’s Zootomy.) 

curved form which it presents in the Bird, is coiled on itself in a close spiral of 
two-and-a-half turns. The spiral channel in the substance of the bone, in which 
this cochlear spiral runs, contains three passages ; the middle one, much the 
smallest, being the membranous cochlea, the uppermost the scala vestibuU, and 
ih^ lowetmost ihe scala tympani. 

The special features of the middle ear with its auditory ossicles, and of the 
external ear, have been already referred to (p. 497). 

UrinogeniM Organs. — ^The kidneys are of somewhat compressed oval shape, 
with a notch or hilus m the inner side. They are in close contact with the dorsal 
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wall of the abdominal cavity, the right being somewhat. in advance of the left. 
Towards the hilus the tubules of the kidney converge to open into a wide 
chamber — the pelvis— whicli forms the dilated commencement of the ureter. 
When the kidney is cut across, its substance is seen to be divided into a central 
mass or medulla and a peripheral portion or cortex. The adrenal {suprarenal) 
bodies are small spheroidal bodies lying about | in. anterior to each kidney. The 
ureter (Fig. 465, ur) runs backwards to open, not into a cloaca, but directly into 
the urinary bladder [bl.). The latter is a pyriform sac with muscular walls which 
vary in thickness according as the organ is dilated or contracted. In the male 
the openings of the ureters are situated nearer the posterior narrower end or 
neck than in the female. 

In the male Rabbit the testes 
are oval bodies, which, though in 
the young animal occupying a 
similar position to that which 
they retain throughout life in the 
Pigeon, pass backwards and down- 
wards as the animal approaches 
maturity, until they come to lie 
each in a scrotal sac situated at the 
side of the urinogenital opening. 

The cavity of each scrotal sac is 
in free communication with the 
cavity of the abdomen by an 
opening — the inguinal canal. The 
sperms have an oval compressed 
“ head '' 0-005 length 

and a slender tail ” 0-045 mm. 
long. A convoluted epididymis, 
closely adherent to the testis, 
forms the proximal part of the vas deferens. The vasa deferentia {v,d,) 
terminate by opening into a urinogenital canal, or urethra, into which the neck 
of the urinary bladder is continued. A prostate gland ipr.) surrounds the com- 
mencement of the urethra, the neck of the bladder, and the terminal part of the 
vasa deferentia. A diverticulum of the urethra — the uterus masculinus {u. m ,) — 
lies embedded in the prostate gland close to the neck of the bladder. A small 
pair of ovoid glands, Cowpe/s glands (c, gl.), lie just behind the prostate close 
to the side of the urethra. 

The terminal part of the urethra traverses a cord of vascular tissue, the 
corpus spongiosum [c, s.), which forms the dorsal portion of the penis. The 
greater part of the penis is formed of two closely approximated firm cores of 
vascular tissue— the corpora cavernosa {c, c,), which are attached proximally 



Fig, 466. — Lepus cuniculus. The anterior end 
of the vagina, with the right uterus. Fallopian tube 
and ovary (nat. size). Part of the ventral wall of 
the vagina is removed, and the proximal end of the 
left uterus is shown in longitudinal section, fl. t. 
Fallopian tube; fl, t'. its peritoneal aperture; 
1. ui. left uterus ; I, uf. left os uteri ; ov, right ovary ; 
r. ut, right uterus ; r. uf. right os uteri ; s. vaginal 
septum ; va. vagina. (From Parker's Zootomy.) 
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to the ischia, and terminate in a pointed apex {g. p). A loose fold of skin, the 
prepuce, encloses the penis. A pair of glands with an odorous secretion, 
the perineal glands {p, gL), open on the perineal space at the base of 
the penis : two similar glands, the rectal glands {r. gl.), lie on either side of the 
rectum. 

In the female the ovaries (Fig. 466 ov.) are small ovoid bodies attached to 
the dorsal wall of the abdomen behind the kidneys. The Graafian follicles 
enclosing the ova form only very small rounded projections on their outer 

surface. 

The oviducts in the anterior part of 
their extent [Fallopian tubes, fi. t.) are 
very narrow and slightly convoluted. 
They open into the abdominal cavity 
by wide funnel-shaped openings (fi. t\) 
with fimbriated or fringed margins. 
Posteriorly each passes into a thick- 
waUed uterus [r. ut.). The two uteri 
open separately into a median tube, the 
vagina [va.). TYit vestibule (Fig, 465 B, 
vb), or urinogenital canal, is a wide 
median passage, into which the vagina 
and the bladder open. On its ventral 
wall is a small, hard, rod-like body, the 
clitoris (c. c.), with a pointed apex 
(g. cL), corresponding to the penis of 
the male, and composed of two very 
short corpora cavernosa attached anteri- 
orly to the ischia, and invested internally 
by a soft, grooved corpus spongiosum. 
The vulva, or external opening of the 
vestibule, is bounded laterally by two 
prominent folds — the labia majora. 
Development. — The Rabbit is viviparous. The ovum, which is of relatively 
small size, after it has escaped from its Graafian follicle, passes into the Fallopian 
tube, where it becomes fertilised, and then reaches the uterus, in which it 
develops into the foetus, as the intra-uterine embryo is termed. The young 
animal escapes from the uterus in a condition in which all the parts have become 
fully formed, except that the eyelids are closed and the hairy covering is not 
yet completed. As many as eight or ten young are produced at a birth, and the 
period of gestation, i.e,, the time elapsing between the fertilisation of the ovum 
and the birth of the young animal, is thirty days. Fresh broods may be born 
once a month throughout a considerable part of the year, and as the young 



Fig, 467. — Diagrammatic longitudinal 
section of a Rabbit's embryo at an advanced 
stage of pregnancy, a, amnion ; a. stalk of 
allantois; al. allantois with blood-vessels; 
c. embryo ; ds. cavity of yolk-sac (umbilical 
vesicle) ; ed, endodermal layer of yolk-sac ; 
ed\ inner portion of endoderm ; ed'\ outer 
portion of endoderm lining the compressed 
cavity of the yolk-sac ; fd. vascular layer of 
yolk-sac ; pL placental villi ; r. space filled 
with fluid between the amnion, the allantois 
and the yolk-sac ; sh. subzonal membrane ; 
sL sinus terminalis. (From Foster and 
Balfour, after Bischoff.) 
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Rabbit may begin breeding at the age of three months, the rate of increast is 
very rapid. 

The segmentation is of the holoblastic type. An amnion and an .aUantois 
are developed much as in the case of the Bird (p. 483). But the later history 
of these foetal membranes is widely different in the Rabbit, owing to. the modifi- 
cations which they undergo, in order to take part of the formation of the 
placenta — the structure by whose instrumentality the foetus receives its nourish- 
ment from the walls of the uterus. The placenta is formed from the serous 
membrane or chorion — the outer layer of the amniotic folds — ^in a limited disc- 
shaped area, in which the distal portion of the allantois coalesces with it (Fig. 
467). The membrane thus formed develops vascular process — the chorionic 
^illi — ^which are received into depressions {the uterine crypts) in the mucous 
membrane of the uterus. The completed placenta with its villi is supplied 
with blood by the allantoic vessels. The placenta of the Rabbit is of the type 
termed deciduate, the villi of the placenta being intimately united with the 
uterine mucous membrane, and a part of the latter coming away with it at 
birth in form of a decidua, or after-birth. 

Systematic Position of the Example, 

The genus Lepus, to which the common Rabbit belongs, comprises a number 
of other species, the common Hare being among the number, distinguished from 
one another by slight differences in the proportions of the parts and in other 
general features. Lepus is the only genus of the family Leporidce, which is 
associated with the family Lagomyidce or Picas under the designation D^tplici- 
dentata, owing to the presence in these two families, and in these two alone of 
the entire order Rodentia to which they belong, of a second pair of incisors in 
the upper jaw. The chief distinctive features of the family Leporidse are the 
elongated hind-limbs, the short recurved tail, the long ears, and the incomplete 
clavicles. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE MAMMALIA 


Sub-classes ^ I. 

11 . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 


AUotheria (Multituberculata.) 
Tri-conodonta. 

Symmetrodonta. 

Pantotheria. 

Prototheria (Monotremata). 
Metatheria (Marsupialia. Didelphia). 
Eutheria (Placentalia. Monodelphia). 


^ The second, third, and fourth sub-classes are still uncertain as to their true rank. The 
Pantotheria, and perhaps the Symmetrodonta, are rather nearer the Metatheria and Eutheria, 
and might all be grouped together as a class, the Theria. 
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Sub-class Allotheria (Multituberculata). ® 

Of the beginnings of mammalian history very little is known. During the 
whole of the Triassic period there was an expansion of the mammal-like Reptiles, 
the Cynodontia (p. 384), with their foreshadowing of several mammalian 
characters and, although no absolutely transitional specimens have as yet been 
discovered, it must have been from this stock that the Mammals evolved. 

There was an expansion of Mammals, all of rather small size, during the 



Fig. 469. — Tritylodon longsevus. A. Palatal view. B. Dorsal view. C. Anterior view. 
D. Right lateral view. E. Hypothetical reconstruction of the entire dorsal surface. APF. 
anterior palatal foramen; Fr. frontal; IF. infra-orbital foramen; La. lachrymal; LF. lach- 
rymal foramen ; Mx. maxilla ; Na. nasal ; Nar. anterior nares ; NS. nasal septum ; Fal. palatine ; 
Pmx. premaxilla; Smx. septomaxilla ; VF. vascular foramen. (After Simpson.) 


Mesozoic periods, of which only a few fragmentary specimens have been found 
in a few localities scattered over a great interval of geological time (see Fig. 
468).^ 

The earliest animal accepted as a Mammal is the classic specimen, a frag- 

1 When it is realised that Mesozoic Mammals have been found in no more than a dozen localities 
in the whole world and then, with a few very rare skulls and parts of limbs, as mere fragments of 
jaws or teeth and, moreover, that between the few formations in which these fragments occur 
there are series of deposits representing great stretches of time in which no remains occur, it 
becomes clear that our knowledge of early mammalian life is strictly limited. For an account 
of the Mesozoic Mammals see G. G. Simpson (nos. 109, no, in), in Appendix on Literature. 
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mentary skuE from the Upper Triassic (Stormberg beds) of South Africa 
corresponding to the Rh^tic beds in age, known as Tritylodon longcevus. All 

that can be said of this specimen 
(Fig. 489) is that it shows definitely 
mammalian characters in having 
typically mammalian infra-orbital 
and lachrymal foramina, in the 
division of roots of the molar 
teeth, in having presumably a 
squamosal-dentary articulation of 
the jaws as shown by the way in 
which the teeth are worn and by 
the absence of such reptilian bones 
as pre- and post-frontals. 

From the pattern of the molar 
teeth, with their three rows of 
tubercles, Tritylodon is placed in 
the sub-class Multituberculata, 
but, from differences in their shape 
and from some other characters, 
it is made the representative of a 
separate order, the Tritylodon- 
toidea. 

Of the remaining Multituber- 
culates, which form a second order, 
the Plagiaulacoidea, more is known. 
This order had an enormously long 
period of existence from its first 
appearance in the Upper Jurassic 
period until the beginning of the 
Tertiary period, when the group 
finally became extinct. The most 
noticeable character, and the one 
from which the name of the sub- 
class is taken, is the structure of 
the molar teeth. These have from 
two to three longitudinal rows of 
tubercles with from two to five, or 
more, cusps in each row. There is 
but a single lower incisor and 
three upper, of which the central one becomes much enlarged. Canines are 
entirely absent. In more advance forms the anterior lower cheek-teeth become 



Fig, 470.— fseniolabis. Lateral and palatal 
view of skull. The lower and upper (the lower of 
the two figures) molars. (After Simpson.) 
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much enlarged and very specialised, in a manner analogous to that of sSme 
living Marsupials, such as the “ Rat kangaroo,” Bettongia. The zygomatic arch 
arises far forward at the level of the anterior cheek-teeth, and extends back 
almost to the occiput. The lower jaw is stout, but has no angular process, 
a character held in common with the Triconodonta and Symmetrodonta, 

The Multituberculata seem to have held a position analogous to that of the 
Rodentia of the present time. 

Representative genera are Plagiatdax, Bolodon, Tceniolahis (Fig. 470), 
Neoplagtaulax, Piilodus, Ctenacodon (Fig, 471), etc. 

Sub“Class Triconodonta. 

Except for doubtful specimens in the Upper Triassic (Rh^tic) beds, these 
small Mammals occur first in the Middle Jurassic (Stonesfield beds) of England 
and again at the top of the Jurassic in England (Purbeck beds) and North 



Fig, 471. — Ctenacodon. (After Simpson.) 


America (Morrison beds). The period of this group therefore appears to have 
been comparatively short. 

Little is known beyond the dentition. There were three or four incisors in 
each jaw, well-developed canines, four premolars, and up to five molars. The 
pattern of the molars is distinctive. There were three cusps arranged in an 
antero-posterior line; the central cusp in earlier forms was larger than the 
other two, but in later forms the three cusps became subequal. 

Representative genera are Amphilestes, Triconodon (Fig. 472), Phas- 
colotherium, Trior acodon, etc. 

Sub-class Symmetrodonta. 

This sub-class appears to have been confined to the Upper Jurassic period, 
and to have had an even shorter extension in time. The teeth are characteristic 
in being triangular, with one larger cusp and two smaller ones. In the lower 
molars the base of the triangle is on the inner or lingual side, and the large 
cusp is placed at the apex of the triangle on the outer, or labial, side. The 
upper molars are the reverse of this. The lower jaw is without an angular 
process. 
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^Representative genera are Spalacotheriuni (Fig. 472), Peralestes, etc. 

Sub-class Pantotheria. 

While the preceding two sub-classes seem to have had no very close con- 
nection with one another, nor to have left any successors after the end of the 
Jurassic period, the Pantotheria are quite possibly related, if only distantly, to 




Fig. 472. — Lower jaws of Triconodon (Triconodonta), Spalaeotherinm (Symmetrodonta), 
Phascolestes and Amphitherium (Pantotheria). (After Simpson.) 

the stock which gave rise some time during the Cretaceous period to the 
Metatheria and Eutheria. There is at least no known character in members of 
the group which makes this view untenable. Like the preceding two sub- 
classes, the Pantotheria themselves seem confined to the upper part of the 
Jurassic. 

The dental formula shows a large number of teeth. There are four incisors, 
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a canine which may be bifanged, four premolars, and as many as eight mblars. 
The lower molars are triangular, with one principal labial cusp and two smaller 
lingual ones. Small additional cusps may be present. The lower molars also 
show a posterior prolongation of the tooth, a foreshadowing of the trituberculo- 
sectorial type of later mammals. The upper molars are plain triangles with one 
principal lingual and two or three smaller labial ones. . The contour of the lower 
jaw is not unlike that of a primitive Insectivore with a high coronoid and a 
well-marked angular process. 

Representative genera are Amblotherium, Peraspalax, Peramus,-' Phas- 
colestes (Fig, 472), AmpUtherium (Fig. 472), etc. 

Sub-class Prototheria (Monotremata), 

Although the past history of this group is practically unknown, a study of 
the anatomy of its living representatives is enough to suggest that it is one of the 
greatest antiquity. While the two families of the group, the Ornithorhyn- 
chidae and Tachyglossidse, differ somewhat widely from one another in appear- 
ance and in some minor anatomical characters, all of which can be explained 
as adaptations to different modes of Ufe, they are, on the other hand, bound 
together as a single sub-class by the possession in common of many deep- 
seated characters which are found in no other mammals. 

While the essential mammalian characters, such as hair, diaphragm, four 
optic lobes to the brain, and so on, are all present, there are nevertheless some 
features which indicate a wide cleft between the Prototheria and all other 
mammals. The facts that eggs are laid and that there is no uterine gestation are 
pre-mammalian features, as is the structure of the urogenital organs, which are 
stiU in the reptilian condition (p. 375). In the skeleton the shoulder-girdle not , 
only has the pre-coracoids well developed, which in other mammals become 
reduced to vestiges, but also retains an interclavicle. Milk is produced, but 
the mammary glands are unspecialised, are without nipples, and the marsupial 
pouch is temporary (Figs. 593, 594). The vertebrae are without epiphyses 
except in the tail region of Ornithorhynchus, and the position of the exit of the 
spinal nerves in the middle of the vertebra, instead of between adjacent vertebrae, 
is peculiar. The cervical vertebrae bear ribs. In the hind leg the proximal end 
of the fibula is prolonged in a manner analogous to the olecranon process of the 
ulna, and in the male there is a hollow tarsal spur which is connected with a 
small crural gland, the secretion of which appears to be poisonous. 

The skull, though very different in shape in the two families (Figs. 477- 
478), is in each made up in the same general way. The chondrocranium is 
typically mammalian, but differs from other mammals in some respects, such as 
the absence of an alisphenoid bone and the presence of a bone in addition to the 
usual mammalian pterygoid known as the ‘‘ Echidna pterygoid."' This bone 
is to be homologised with the epipterygoid of reptiles. 
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Tae differences in the shape of the skull and body, and many of the external 
features shown by the two families, are the result of their different environment 
and habits. 

Ornithorhynchus anatinus (Fig, 473), the '' Duckbilled Platypus/' is the sole 


species of the genus Omithorhynchtis and family Ornithor- 
hynchid^. Its distribution is in Eastern Australia and 
Tasmania, where it lives in the pools of rivers and creeks, in 
the banks of which it makes its burrows and nest. 

The body is flattened and covered with a close, soft fur. 
The upper jaw is produced into a depressed muzzle, not unlike 
the beak of a duck, a feature that provided the specific name. 
This beak is covered by a smooth, hairless integument, which 
forms a free fold or flap at the base. The eyes are very 



Fig, 473. — Duck-Bill (Ornithorhynchus anatinus). (After Vogt and Specht.) 

small, and rather close together on the top of the head. The 
openings of the external ear, likewise small, lie just behind the 
eyes, and lack the ear-flap or pinna. The forelegs are short 
but powerful, and the five digits end in strong claws which are 
set in a web which joins them together and then projects below 
and beyond the nails. This flap can be folded back at will, 
so that the limb can be used either for digging or swimming. 
The hind limb is less speciahsed. The tail is elongated, 
depressed, and is a powerful swimming-organ, which some- 
what resembles that of the Beaver. 

The teeth are most peculiar (Fig. 474) . In the young stages 
calcified teeth are formed in each half of the upper and lower 



Fig. 474. — 
Crown views of 
A, upper and B. 
lower teeth of 

Omithorliyiiclius. 

(From Green after 
Simpson.) 


jaws. They are very brittle, clearly degenerate, and are soon shed and replaced 
by xmder-lying horny plates, in depressions of which the teeth were originally 
set. In structure the teeth show some rather irregular tubercles arranged in a 
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pattern that has given rise to a view that the Prototheria are descaided 
from, or distantly related to, the Multituberculata, a view that cannot strongly 
be upheld on this evidence. 

The dental formula is pecuhar (Fig. 475). There appear to be no upper 


Canine Premplars Molars 



Fig. 475, — Dental formula of Ornithorhynchus, The absence of upper incisors and the presence 
of an upper and lower replacing tooth should be noticed. A — e lower incisors ; /. lower canine ; 
g. ? second canine ; vm. premolars ; dv. replacing tooth ; .r. y. z, molars. (After Green.) 

incisors formed, but there are five in the lower jaw. A canine is present in both 
jaws. The lower canine is followed by a problematic calcification which it is 
suggested is a second canine. The rest of the series consists of two premolars, 
of which the anterior is replaced and three molars in both jaws. These teeth 
are not present together at any one time, and most of them are non-functional 



Fig. 476. — Spiny Ant-eater {Tachyglossus aculeata). (After Vogt and Specht.) 

and abort as mere calcifications. At eleven weeks old there remain only two 
teeth in the upper and three in the lower jaw.^ 

The Tachyglossidse (Echidnidae) (Fig. 476) are represented by two closely 
allied genera Zaglossus, confined to New Guinea and Tachyglossus {Echidna) 

^ See H. L. H. H. Green, The Development and Morphology of the Teeth of Ornithorhynchus ” 
Trans. Royal Soc-t 
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aculMa, which ranges from New Guinea to Tasmania. These animals are 
land-living, nocturnal, insect-eating, and capable burrowers. The body is 
covered above with strong pointed spines, between which are coarse hairs. 
The lower surface of the body has hair only. The jaws are produced into a 
pointed rostrum and are correspondingly weak, as teeth are absent and the 
food consists of insects. Like Ornithorhynchus, the eyes are small and the 
ears without a pinna. The tail is vestigial. The limbs are short and the feet 
provided with strong claws. 

The Prototheria are represented at the present time by only three species 
and, unfortunately, nothing is known of the past history of the group. They 
have some characters undoubtedly reptilian, and some which appear to be 
peculiar to both sections of the group, which proves that they have had a 
common origin. The differences sufficient to warrant the formation of the two 
separate families are adaptive, and due to the very different environments of 
water and land life. 

Skeleton of Prototheria. — In the Prototheria (Fig. 477) the epiphyses of the 
vertebrae are not well developed in Ornithorhynchus, being represented only in 
the caudal region, and they appear to be absent in Tachyglossus. In both genera 
there is the normal number of vertebrae in the cervical region. The odontoid 
progess long remains separate from the centrum of the axis. The cervical 
transverse processes are separately ossified, and only completely unite with the 
vertebrae at a late period, sutures being traceable in all but very old animals. 
Zygapophyses are absent in the cervical region. There are nineteen thoraco- 
lumbar vertebrae in both genera. The transverse processes are short, and the 
ribs do not articulate with them, but only with the sides of the centra. In the 
sacrum of Tachyglossus there are three or four, in that of Ornithorhynchus two, 
united vertebras. The caudal region differs considerably in its development in 
the two genera. In Tachyglossus the tail is very short, the vertebrae depressed, 
with no inferior spines, but with about five subvertebral bones, which differ 
from ordinary chevron bones in being mere flat nodules. In Ornithorhynchus the 
tail is long, and the number of caudal vertebrae is twenty or twenty-one. Each 
has a distinct inferior spinous process {infr. proc ) . The sternum consists of a pre- 
sternum and three keeled sternebrae : in Tachyglossus but not in Ornithorhynchus 
there is a xiphisternum. The most remarkable feature of the sternal apparatus 
in the Prototheria is the presence of a T-shaped episternum (interclavicle, epist.) 
corresponding to that of reptiles. The sternal ribs are ossified, and are 
connected with the vertebral ribs by imperfectly ossified intermediate ribs 
{int.rbs,). 

The skull of the Monotremes differs widely from that of other Mammals. 
The bones early become fused together, so that it is difficult to trace their 
exact boundaries. The brain-case is larger and more rounded in Tachyglossus 
than in the Ornithorhynchus, in accordance with the larger size of the brain in the 







Fig. 477. — Skeleton of male Omithorhynclius. Ventral view. The right fore-limb has been 
separated and turned round so as to bring into view the dorsal surface of the manus ; the lower 
jaw is removed, aco, tars, accessory tarsal bone supporting the spur; ant. pal. for. anterior 
palatine foramen ; ail. atlas ; ast. astragalus ; dx. axis ; hs. oc. basi-occipital ; bs. sph. basi- 
sphenoid ; calc, calcaneum ; chd. cuboid ; cerv. rb. cervical rib ; clav. clavicle ; cond. for. foramen 
above inner condyle of humerus ; cor. coracoid ; cun. cuneiform of carpus ; dent, position of horny 
teeth; ect.cun.ecto-cmiQiioim.; ent.cun.ento-cmi^iiorm; cor. epicoracoid ; episternum ; 
ep. pb. epipubis; /^.fibula; fern, femur; for. mag. foramen magnum* glen, glenoid cavity 
of shoulder-joint and glenoid cavity for mandible; hum. humerus; in. cond. inner condyle 
of humerus ; inf. orb. for. points to position of infra-orbital foramen ; infr. proc. inferior processes 
of caudal vertebrae ; int. rbs. intermediate ribs; isch. ischium; wag. magnum of carpus; max. 
maxilla; max. for. maxillary foramen; metat. I, first metatarsal; metat. V, fifth metatarsal; 
nas. cart, nasal cartilage; 06/. obturator foramen ; oL olecranon; out. comc?. outer condyle of 
humerus; pal. palatine; pat. patella; post. pal. for. posterior palatine ioxdju&ni pr.max. 
premaxilla ; 5^. prestemum ; pfer. pterygoid; pub. pubis; radius; scapula; 

rt-F +ar«n« * cnaSh. lun. scanho-lunar ; ccs. sesamoid bones of wrist and ankle ; 
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fotftner genus. In both genera there is a pterygoid (investing) bone not separately 
represented in higher mammals, corresponding to the pterygoid of lower Verte- 
brates. The parasphenoid represents the lateral parts of the parasphenoid of 
lower Vertebrates and the inner lameUa of the pterygoid process (usually 
regarded as the pterygoid) of higher mammals. Perforating the posterior root 
of the zygomatic arch is a canal, comparatively wide in the full-grown Omithor- 
hynchus, narrow in Tachyglossus — the temporal canal — which is not present in 
higher Mammals, and apparently represents the post-temporal fossa of reptiles. 

In Tachyglossus (Fig. 478) the squamosal extends farther forwards and 
the posterior root of the zygomatic arch is more anterior than in mammals in 
general. The zygoma is very narrow, and there is no rudiment of post-orbital 
processes : the jugal is absent as a separate ossification. The alveolar border 
of the maxilla [max.) is narrow and devoid of teeth. The nasal and premaxillary 
region of the skuU is drawn out into a long, narrow rostrum. Near the anterior 
end of this is a rounded opening, the external nasal opening, which 
is entirely bounded by the prema.xill8e — the nasals not extending so far 
forwards. An aperture in the nasal septum corresponds to an actual 
perforation by which the nasal cavities are in direct communication in the 
hving animal. The pterygoids (pt.) are in the form of flat plates continuous with 
the bony palate ; they extend back so as to form a part of the walls of the 
tympanic cavities. The tympanic {ty.) is an imperfect ring which does not 
become united with the periotic. The mandible consists of very narrow 
styliform rami, which are not firmly united at the symphysis. The condyle 
{cond.) is narrow, rather more elongated antero-posteriorly than transversely. 
There are very slight rudiments of the angle and of the coronoid process {cor.). 

In the Ornithorhynchus (Fig. 477) the zygoma is stouter than in Tachyglossus, 
and there is a post-orbital process which is formed by the jugal. The maxillary 
root of the zygoma develops a process which supports the horny tooth {dent.) 
of the upper jaw. The nasal and premaxillary is expanded into a rostrum which 
is much broader than in Tachyglossus. The premaxiUas {pr.max.) diverge 
from one another anteriorly, and then curve inwards again, partly enclosing a 
large space in which the nostrils are situated, and which is covered over in the 
recent state by the tough but sensitive hairless integument investing the 
cartilage of the rostrum, the latter being continuous with the nasal septum. In 
this space between the premaxillae is situated a dumb-bell-shaped bone {%.) 
which appears to arise from processes of the premaxilla. The pterygoid {pter.) 
is much smaller than in Tachyglossus, and does not extend as far back as the 
tympanic cavity. The mandible has its rami stouter than in Tachyglossus ; 
they meet for a short distance anteriorly, and then again diverge slightly! 
The condyle is much larger than in Tachyglossus, and is elongated transversely. 
In front of it is a broad process bearing the horny tooth. 

It is in the shoulder-girdle that we find perhaps the most striking peculiarities 
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of the skeleton of the Prototheria. There is a T-shaped episternum {epM}), 
as already stated, similar to that of Reptiles, the median limb articulating 
behind with the presternum and the cross-piece closely applied to the clavicles. 
There are two short and broad coracoids {cor.) articulating internally and behind 
with the presternum, and, externally, uniting with the scapula to form the 


i^G.CO/t(d 



Fig. 478. — Tachyglossus acaleata. Ventrai view of skull and right ramus of mandible, an^, 
angle of mandible ; aud. oss. auditory ossicles ; cond. condyle of mandible ; cor. coronoid 
process ; max. maxilla ; oc. cond. occipital condyle ; pal. palatine ; p.max. premaxilla ; pt. 
pterygoid ; sq. squamosal ; ty. tympanic ring. 

glenoid cavity. In front of the coracoid is a fiat plate, the epicoracoid {ep. 
cor.). The scapula (Fig. 479) is very unlike that of other Mammals. There 
is a well-developed acromion process {acr.) with which the clavicle articulates ; 
this terminates the anterior border, so that the latter would appear to corres- 
pond to the spine of the scapula of other Mammals : this is confirmed by the 
arrangement of the scapular muscles. The anterior part of the inner surface is 
in reality the pre-spinous fossa ; the anterior portion of the outer surface the 
post-spinous fossa; and the part behind this, separated from it by a slight 
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rid|e, together with the posterior portion of the inner surface, is the sub- 
scapular fossa. 

The humerus is of remarkable shape, with greatly expanded extremities — 
especially in Tachyglossus — and prominent tuberosities and condyles. In the 
carpus the scaphoid and lunar are united ; there is no separate centrale. There 


are a radial and two very large palmar sesamoids, which are sometimes 
united. 

In the pelvis there is a very long symphysis in which pubes and ischia take 
an almost equal share. The acetabulum is perforated in Tachyglossus. With 
the anterior border of the pubes are articulated a pair of large epipubic or 
marsupial ” bones (Fig. 477, ep. pb.). The femur has expanded extremities 
with prominent external and internal trochanters. There 
is a large ossified patella (pat,). The fibula (/&.) has at 
its proximal end a remarkable compressed process which 
ossifies from a separate centre, and resembles the olecranon 
of the ulna. In the tarsus there are the usual bones. In 
the Ornithorhynchus the astragalus and calcaneum are 
firmly united, and an accessory ossification {acc. tars.) 
on the inner side in the male bears the tarsal spur. The 
metatarsals are short and broad, as are all the phalanges 
except the last. 



glen 

Fig, 479. — Outer 
surface of left scapula 
of Omithorbynekus. 
acY. process correspond- 
ing to acromion ; gleyi, 
glenoid articular sur- 
face ; &p. anterior bor- 
der, corresponding to 
the spine ; at, slight 
ridge which bounds the 
surface of origin of the 
sub-scapularis muscle 
anteriorly. 


Sub-class Metatheria (Marsupialia or Didelphia). 

This sub-class comprises Mammals in which the 
young are born in a rudimentary condition and are 
often, though not always, sheltered during their later 
development in an integumentary pouch, the marsupium. 

A common sphincter-muscle surrounds the anal and 
urogenital apertures. The vaginae are distinct, and each has a separate 
opening into the urogenital canal (Fig. 48). In both sexes the ureters pass 
between the genital ducts, whereas in the Placentals they pass outside the 
ducts. A placenta is almost always absent, and in the rare instances in 
which it occurs, as in the Peramelidae, it is simple in structure and functions 
for only a short period. The brain lacks a corpus caUosum. 

In the skull the tympanic chamber is often open, so that the tympanic ring 
is clearly visible, a primitive feature shared with some Placentals. There is, 
however, a number of forms in which the tympanic chamber is covered and the 
ring is hidden. When this occurs, the cover is always formed by the ali- 
sphenoid bone, and not by an extension of the tympanic itself or by a mixture 
of bones, as occurs in various Placentals. The optic foramina are confluent from 
side to side, and the internal carotid artery enters the skull through a foramen in 
the basi-sphenoid, and not through the foramen lacerum medium. The jugal 
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bone extends far back, so as to take a share in the glenoid cavity for the* arti- 
culation of the lower jaw, a feature universal in the sub-class, but one which 
occurs sporadically in the Placentals (e.g., Hyrax and many Rodents). An 
inward inflection of the ventral posterior border of the lower jaw, the “ inflected 
angle,” is practically a diagnostic feature, since it is found nowhere else except 
in a few Rodents. It occurs in all Marsupials with the sole exception of the 
degenerate, thread-like jaw of Tarsipes. The seventh cervical vertebra in a 
large number of instances is pierced by a foramen for the vertebral artery, but 
this is also a feature found occasionally in Placentals (some Rodents, Hyrax, 
Hippopotamus, etc.). WeU-developed epipubic bones are frequently, but not 
always, present. 

The dentition is peculiar, in that there is only one set of teeth functional 
throughout life, with the exception that one tooth, which is considered to be a 
milk-molar, is replaced by the last premolar. The pattern of the molar teeth 
varies according to function in much the same general directions as in the 
Placentals. Carnivorous, rodent, insectivorous, and herbivorous adaptations 
are all found. 

While there is almost no absolutely constant difference between Marsupials 
and Placentals, the Marsupials in general may be said to be at a somewhat 
lower grade of organisation than the Placentals. They retain and share a 
number of primitive characters with the more primitive Placentals, such as 
many of the Insectivora, as, for example, the small brain, which occupies but 
a comparatively small portion of the skull. The olfactory part of the brain is 
proportionally large ; the palate is deficient in ossification ; an entepicondylar 
foramen is very frequently present in the humerus. 

Metatheria were widely distributed over many parts of the world during 
the Eocene period, but are now confined to the Australasian region (with the 
exception of New Zealand), to South America, where during the Tertiary period 
they had a wide expansion and, for a few species, to North America. The 
earliest known forms are from the Cretaceous of Canada. 

The usual method of classification is based on the dentition, whereby two 
groups are recognised : the Polyprotodontia, with more than three incisors in 
each half of the upper jaw, and the Diprotodontia, with never more than three 
incisors above and one pair in the lower jaws. Another method of classifi- 
cation, and in some ways a truer one, is based on certain peculiarities in the 
foot-structure. Some Marsupials have the second and third toes of the hind 
foot united by a common sheath, while others have the toes aU separate. 
These conditions are known as syndactyly and didactyly, respectively. Most 
Polyprotodonts are didactylous and aU Diprotodonts are syndactylous, but 
one series, the Peramelidse (" Bandicoots ”), are polyprotodont and S3mdacty- 
lous, and this fact prevents the use of the dentition as a diagnostic character. 

If the primitive condition be presumed to be pol5q)rotodont and didactylous, 
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it w^uld appear that this stock evolved along two lines, of which one, Didactyla, 
retained the simple foot-strncture, and the other, the Syndactyla, acquired the 
modification of the second and third toes. This second line underwent a further 
division in that some — in fact, the great majority — reduced the number of 
incisors and became diprotodont, while the Peramelidse, although becoming 
syndactylous, remained conservative as to their polyprotodont teeth. 

A tabular classification may, on these lines, be drawn up as follows but 
being based on a single unit character, must be considered as a working 
classification for living forms only.^ 

Sub-order Didactyla. 

Insectivorous or carnivorous animals. 

The pouch may be rudimentary or absent, when present the 
opening is ventrally or caudally directed. 

Families Didelphidse, the Opossums '' of America — 

e.g., Marmosa ; Didelphys (Fig. 480) ; Peramys ; Chiro- 
nectes, etc. 

Dasyuridae. All Australasian — 
e.g., Dasyums (Native '' Cats (Fig. 481) ; Sarcophilus 
(the '' Tasmanian Devil ”) ; Phascogale ; Sminthopsis 
(Marsupial “Mice”) ; Antechinomys (Jerboa “Mice”) ; 
Thylacinus (the Marsupial “ Wolf ”) ; Myrmecobius 
(the Banded “ Ant-eater ”), etc. 

Notoryctidae — 

Notoryctes (Fig. 482) (the “ Marsupial Mole ”). 
Casnolestidse, South America — 

An aben'ant form with a polyprotodont upper dentition 
and the median pair of the five lower incisors enlarged. 
Ccenolestes, 

Sub-order Syndactyla. 

Section Polyprotodonta. 

Omnivorous. The marsupium opens downwards. 

Family Peramelidse (the Bandicoots of Australia) — 
e.g., Perameles; Thylacomys ; Choeropus, 

Section Diprotodontia. 

Herbivorous. Well-developed pouch opening forwards. The 
most completely specialised Marsupials. 

Families Phalangeridae — 

e.g,, Phalange? ; Tarsipes ; Phascolarctos (Fig. 483 
(Native “Bear”) ; Phascolomys (Fig. 484) (Wombat); 
^ See F. Wood Joecs (no. 98 in Appendix on Literature). 
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Petaurus ; A cr abates (Flying “ Squirrels ; PsMdo- 
chirus (Ring-tailed Opossum), and other genera. 

Macropodidse — 

e.g.. Macropus (Fig. 485) ; Dendrolagus ; and other genera 
(the Kangaroos, Wallabies, etc.). 

The first Marsupials are found in 
the Upper Cretaceous — i.e., Eodelphis 
cutleri of Canada. Peratherium is a 
genus of small animals found in both 
Europe and America from the Eocene 
to the Miocene, which hardly differ (as 
far as can be told from fragments) 
from living small Didelphids. Dipro- 
todon (Fig. 487), Notothermm (Fig. 

Thylacoleo (Fig. 489), are large 
diprotodonts of the Australian Pleisto- 
cene. 

Various species have been described 
from tertiary deposits both of Europe 
and the Americas, but, on the whole, 
the past history of the Metatheria is 
not well known. 

The Opossums {Didelphyidce, Fig. 480) are arboreal rat-like Marsupials, 
with elongated naked muzzle, with well-developed, though nailless, opposable 
hallux, and elongated prehensile tail. A marsupium is sometimes present, but 


Fig. 480. — Virginian Opossum {Didelphys 
virginiana). (After Vogt and Specht.) 



Fig. 481. — Dasyure (Dasyurus viverrinus). (After Vogt and Specht.) 


is absent or incomplete in the majority. One species— the Water Opossum— 
has the toes webbed. The Dasyuridae (Australian Native Cats, Tasmanian 
Devil, Thylacine, etc.) often have the pollex rudimentary, the foot four-toed, 
the hallux, when present, small and clawless, and the tail non-prehensile. 
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TheS’e is a well-developed marsupium. The Native Cats (Figs. 481) and their 
near allies are cat-like animals, the largest equal in size to a domestic Cat, some 
no larger than Rats or Mice ; the Tasmanian Devil has a more thickset body ; 
the Thylacine has a remarkable resemblance in general shape, as well as size, 
to a Wolf. The Banded Ant-eater [Myrmecohhis) is devoid of the marsupium. 



Fig, 482. — Marsupial Mole {Noiorycies iyphlops), (From the Cambridge Natural History.) 

The Bandicoots (Peramelidce) are burrowing Marsupials, ranging in size 
from that of a large rat to that of a rabbit. They have an elongated pointed 
muzzle, and, in some cases, large auditory pinnae. The tail is usually 
short, sometimes long. The first and fifth digits of the fore-feet are vestigial or 



Fig. 48 3. —Koala {Phascolarctos cinereus). (After Vogt and Specht.) 

absent, the remaining three nearly equally developed. In the hind-foot the 
fourth toe is much longer and stouter than the others, while the second and 
third are small and slender, and united together by a web of skin, and the first 
is vestigial or absent. The marsupium has its opening directed backwards. 
Notorycies, the Marsupial Mole (Fig. 482), is a small burrowing Marsupial, 
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with short and powerful limbs, each with five toes, the third and fourth olthe 
fore-foot provided with remarkable, large, flat, triangular claws. The tail is 
short and covered with bare skin. ^ An auditory pinna is absent, and the eyes 
are vestigial. The pouch opens backwards. 

The Wombats {Fhazcolomyidce, Fig. 484) are large, heavy, thick-bodied, 
burrowing animals, with short, flattened heads, short thick limbs, provided with 
strong claws on all the digits except the hallux, and with the second and third 
toes of the hind-foot partly connected together by skin. The tail is very short. 
The Kangaroos and their allies (Macropodidse, Fig. 485) are adapted, as regards 
their limbs, for swift terrestrial locomotion. They have a relatively small head 
and neck, the fore-limbs small, and each provided with five digits ; the hind-legs 



Fig. 484. — Wombat (Phascolomys mitchelli). (From the Cambridge Natural History.) 

long and powerful ; rapid progression is effected by great springing leaps, with 
the body inclined forwards and the fore-limbs clear of the ground. The foot 
is narrow and provided with four toes, the hallux being absent ; the two inner 
(second and third) small and united together by integument, while the middle 
toe is very long and powerful The tail is very long, and usually thick. There 
is a large marsupium. The Tree-Kangaroos differ from the ordinary Kan- 
garoos in their shorter and thicker hind-limbs, in which the second and third 
toes are nearly as large as the fourth. 

The Phalangers (Phalangeridce) are climbing Marsupials which have both 
fore- and hind-feet prehensile; the second and third toes of the hind-foot 
slender and united by a web, as in the Kangaroo, but the hallux, which is 
nailless, opposable to them ; the fourth and fifth nearly equal. The tail is well 
developed and prehensile. A number of Phalangers (Flying Phalangers) are 
provided with lateral folds of skin extending from the fore- to the hind-limbs 
and, acting as a parachute, enable the animal, as in the Flying Squirrels, to 
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perform flying leaps from tree to tree. The Koalas (Fig. 483) differ from 
the Phalangers mainly in the relatively thicker body and the vestigial tail. 
Skeleton of Metatheria.— In the Marsupials the inferior arch of the atlas 



Fig. 485. — Rock Wallaby (Petrogale xantJiopus), (After Vogt and Specht.) 


(Fig. 486) is often incompletely ossified, a gap being left in the prepared 
skeleton ; sometimes the gap becomes closed in by the ingrowths of the lateral 
parts of the arch, sometimes a small separate ossification is developed, filling up 

the opening. In the trunk there are always 
nineteen vertebrae. The transverse processes 
of the thoracic vertebrae are always well de- 
veloped, and the ribs articulate with them as 
well as with the bodies. Prominent meta- 
pophyses and anapophyses are developed; 
these are largest in the lumbar region. Only one 
sacral vertebra is present in most Marsupials ; 
in some a second is ankylosed with it. The caudal region varies greatly in 
length. It is short in the Koala and the Wombat, long in the Opossums, 
Dasyures, Phalangers and Kangaroos (Fig. 490). Chevron bones are generally 
present, except in the Koala and the Wombat. 







'Nototherium mitchelli. Side view of skull 
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El the skull (Figs. 491, 492, 493) the brain-cavity is relatively small, with 
the cerebellar fossa entirely behind the cerebral. The pituitary fossa is not 
distinct, and there are no clinoid processes. , The zygoma is complete, but the 
orbit is not completely bounded by bone behind. The jugal extends beneath 



Fig. 490. — Skeleton of Wallaby (Halmaftmis ualabatus). The scapula is represented as 
raised somewhat higher than it would be in the natural relations of the parts. The head of 
the femur has been separated from the acetabulum, acet, acetabulum ; acr. acromion process ; 
ast. astragalus ; calc, calcaneum ; cbd, cuboid ; chev. chevron bones ,* cl. clavicle ; cun, cuneiform 
of carpus ; epi. epipubis ; fh. fibula ; fern, femur ; hd. head of femur ; hu. humerus ; il. ilium ; 
isch. ischium ; oht, obturator foramen ; orb. orbit ; pis. pisiform ; pub. pubis ; md. radius ; rh. i, 
first rib ; rh. 13, last rib ; sc. scapula ; st. sternum ; ib. tibia ; iroch. great trochanter of femur ; 
uln. ulna ; unc. unciform ; I F. fourth toe. 


the squamosal root of the zygoma to form part of the outer wall of the glenoid 
fossa. The lachrymal foramen is usually on the anterior margin of the orbit, 
sometimes on the face. The palate usually presents vacuities in its posterior 
portion. The pterygoid is always small. The ali-sphenoid is large, and forms 
the anterior boundary of the tympanic cavity; in the Kangaroos (Fig. 493. 
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ali.) it extends backwards so as to join the paroccipital process, which is grlatly 
elongated. When an auditory bulla is developed, it is formed by this bone, 
the tympanic being always small, , and never ankylosed to neighbouring bones. 


Fig. 491, — Skull of Wombat (Phascolomys wombat) (lateral view). Letters as in 
Figs. 492-493. In addition, ext. aud. opening of bony auditory meatus; cond. condyle 
of mandible. 


The internal carotid artery perforates the basi-sphenoid. The optic foramen is 
not separate from the sphenoidal fissure. In all except Tar sip es the angle of the 
mandible sends inwards a remarkable process (ang.), and is said to be inflected. 
In the pectoral arch of the Marsupials the coracoid process is, as usual, 



Fig. 492. — Skull of Dassmrus (lateral view), al.sph. ali-sphenoid ; ang. angular process of 
mandible ; fr. frontal ; ju. jugal ; Icr. lacrymal ; max. maxilla ; nas. nasal ; oc. cond. occipital 
condyle; parietal ; par. par-occipital process ; p.max. premaxilla; 5. oc. supra-occipital ; 
sq. squamosal ; sq\ zygomatic process of squamosal. 

developed from a special bony centre, and a distinct suture is often recognisable 
between it and the scapula until a comparatively late stage. In the young 
condition (when the foetus is attached to the teat) the coracoid is comparatively 
extensive and reaches the pre-sternum ventrally. A-clavicle is always present, 
except in the Bandicoots, but may be incomplete. There is never a distinct 
centrale in the carpus. In the Opossums the ilium has the primitive form 
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of 9 : straight, three-sided rod. In the Kangaroos (Fig. 490, ^ 1 ) it is still 
simple and three-sided, but somewhat curved outwards ; in the rest it is more 
or less compressed. In nearly all the Marsupials there is a pair of epipubic 
or marsupial bones (Fig. 490> — elongated and compressed bones which 



bas.oe 

Fig. 493. — Skull of Rock Wallaby 
[Peirogale penicillaia) (ventral view). 
Letters as in Fig. 492, except ali. ali- 
sphenoid. In addition, has. oc. basi-occi- 
pital ; te. oph. basi-splienoid ; oc. ex- 
occipital ; pal. palatine ; pt. pterygoid ; iy. 
tympanic. 



Fig. 494. — Bones of leg and foot of 
Phalanger. ast. astragalus ; calc, calcaneum ; 
ciih. cuboid ; ect. cun. ecto-cuneiform ; ent. 
cun. ento-cuneiform ; fb. fibula ; mes. cun. 
meso-cuneiform ; nav. navicular ; tib. tibia ; 
I — F, digits. (After Owen.) 


articulate posteriorly with the anterior edge of the pubes : in the Thylacine 
they are represented only by small unossified fibro-cartilages. In the leg the 
fibula is always well developed. In the young condition of some Marsupials 
there is an accessory element situated outside the fibula at its proximal end : 
this apparently corresponds to a bone known as the pamfihula which occurs 
in some Lacertilia. In the Phalangers (Fig. 494) and the Koala there is 
always a considerable range of movement between the fibula and the tibia. 
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comparable in some degree to the movements of .pronation and supinat-i&''of 
the radius and ulna. The foot (Figs. 494, 495), as already stated in the 
account of the external characters., presents a much greater range of modifica- 
tion than the manus. 



Eutheria (Plaeentalia Monodelphia) 

The Eutheria and Metatheria are presumed to have arisen from some, 
as yet untraced, branch of the Jurassic Pantotheres and, since undoubted 
eutherians and metatherians are known in the 
Upper Cretaceous, they must have diverged along 
their separate lines of evolution during the early 
part of the Cretaceous period. In the succeeding 
Palseocene^ there was a gradual expansion of 
Eutheria, and by the dawn of the Eocene most of 
the orders of the sub-class had become established 
(Fig. 496). 

The characters common to the sub-class, which 
has radiated into a vast number of different forms, 
are naturally few. Although a simple form of 
placenta occurs, as has already been mentioned, 
in certain Marsupials, the chief eutherian character 
is nevertheless the highly organised placenta, 
whereby the young are nourished in the uterus 
for a comparatively long time, and are born in a 
more advanced stage of growth than the larvae ” 
of the Marsupials. The uterus gradually loses its 
original double formation (uterus duplex) and 
becomes a single structure (uterus simplex). The 
urinary ducts now pass to the bladder outside the 
genital ducts. A common sphincter is not present 

except rarely, and then only as a remnant, so that there is no longer a cloaca. 
In the skull of the more primitive forms the palate may still be somewhat 
fenestrated, as in Metatheria, but the internal carotid now enters the skull 
either through the foramen posterius or through the bulla.. The tympanic 
region in aU but the most primitive forms is protected by a bony covering, or 
bulla, in the composition of which various surrounding bones may take part 
or, as is more usual, only one — namely an outgrowth of the petrous bone to 
which the tympanic bone becomes attached in various ways to form a true 
tympanic bulla, as opposed to the ali-sphenoid bulla oi those Marsupials that have 
the ear region protected. In a very few cases — e.g., Hyrax and some Rodents— 

V See G. G. Simpson (ill); WT. D. Matthew (102) in Appendix on Literature. 


Fig. 495.- — Bones of right 
foot of Kangaroo {Macropus), 
a. astragalus ; c. calcaneum ; 
cb. cuboid ; ento-cunei- 
form; navicular; II — V, 
digits. (After Flower.) 
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the fugal takes part in the formation of the glenoid cavity, and in some Rodents 
there is an inflection of the angle of the lower jaw, but otherwise these features 
and such other purely metatherian features as the epipubic bones and marsupial 
pouch are never found. 

In the brain a new structure appears, the corpus callosum (p. 510), and 
the brain in the course of evolution from primitive to recent forms becomes 
more and more highly developed, especially by the perfection of the neopallial 
region of the cerebral hemispheres (pp. 487, 671). 



THE EARLY EVOLUTION OF THE PLACENTAL MAMMALS 
A reference to the table of classification of Placental Mammals (Fig. 468) 
shows that during the long Palsocene period a number of Placental orders 
became established. Some of these, known loosely as the “ Archaic Mammals ”, 
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such as the Condylarthra, Amblypoda, Dinocerata, Taeniodonta, etc., had a 
comparatively short career, and did not survive beyond the Eocene. Of 
orders which still exist, the Inseqtivora, Dermoptera, Primates, Chiroptera, 
Rodentia, and Edentata had all started in the Palffiocene, though, of course, 
no modern families were at that time represented. 

While, as might be expected from the theory of evolution, all these early 
mammals are primitive in their general organisation, side lines with various 
speciaUsations were continually being evolved, and as a result it is not always 
easy, on the material available, to decide the actual af&nity of many of them. 
The early Condylarthra, Insectivora, and Creodonta still show many charac- 
ters in common which are reminiscent of their common origin from some still 
earlier stock. Of these three somewhat allied groups only the Insectivora and 
their derivatives, the Primates, Dermoptera, and Chiroptera, have persisted. 
The Creodonta and Condylarthra became extinct, but not before important 
orders had arisen as branches from them. From the Creodonta arose the 
modem Carnivora and in aU probability the Artiodactyla and Cetacea, and 
from the Condylarthra the Perissodactyla and a number of orders which did 
not persist, such as the Amblypoda, Tillodontia, Dinocerata, Taeniodontia, 
and the important and interesting South American evolution of mammals the 
Notoungulata and other orders which persisted as late as the Pleistocene. 

The Proboscidea and Sirenia appear in the Eocene, followed by the H37ra- 
coidea in the Oligocene. These three orders together with the little-understood 
Barytheria and Embrithopoda, seem to come from a stock of African origin.^ 
Of the remaining orders the Rodentia and Edentata are old groups of Palaeocene 
origin, the Pholidota are Oligocene, and the Tubulidentata Eocene. These 
four orders are separate, and their origin and connections still a matter of 
doubt.^ 

: T> Order Insectivora. 

The Insectivora may be considered the nearest living representatives of 
the Cretaceous stock from which all placental mammals have arisen. Although 
in the course of time different hnes of Insectivora have acquired numerous 
and varied specialisations of their own, these specialisations are superimposed 
on a distinctly generalised and primitive foundation. Many features, both in 
the skeleton and in the anatomy of the soft parts, some of them shared in 
common with the metatheria, can be cited as evidence of their low grade of 
organisation. The skull, for instance, is typically rather long, and is con- 

^ Tliere is still some doubt as to the place of origin of the Sirenia (see page 6io). 

2 Properly to understand the relationships, whether proved or only suggested, of these early . 
Placental orders requires the consideration of much more detail than can be presented 'in a general 
text-book. It must be remembered that in many instances the material on which judgment has 
to be passed is fragmentary, and that the conclusions based upon it are always subject to revision 
as fresh evidence occurs. Such a group as the Condylarthra, to give only one instance, may 
possibly represent several lines of very slightly related animals, of which only a small proportion 
has as yet been discovered. 
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strifted in the middle, owing to the smallness of the brain. The palate is often 
fenestrated and the tympanic ring uncovered and unprotected by a bulla. 
The brain is primitive in its lack of cerebjal convolutions, in the large size 
of the olfactory part (macrosmatism), and in that the cerebrum is not sufficiently 
large to cover the corpora quadrigemina. The dentition in its general aspect 
approaches near to the primitive trituberculo-sectorial condition (see p. 654). 
The os centrale is often present in the carpus, and an entepicondylar foramen 
in the humerus. The feet are pentadactyle and plantigrade. In the vertebral 
column there may occur pairs of small bony nodules between the vertebrae 
on the ventral side which appear to be remnants of chevron bones. The 
uterus is bicornuate (uterus duplex) and the testes are abdominal. 



Fig. 497. — Deltatheridium pretritubereulare. 

Fig. 49S.— Zalambdalestes lecbei. (Both after Gregory and Simpson.) 

The more noticeable specialisations are the great secondary lengthening, 
in some forms, of the snout — e,g., in the moles, shrews, and tenrecs — the frequent 
reduction or absence of the zygomatic arch ; the weakness of the pelvis, which 
may be without a pubic symphysis ; the peculiar incisors of the shrews; the 
spines of the hedgehogs; the occasional presence of scent glands — e,g., the 
tail of Desmana moschata — and the adaptation of the limbs and girdles for 
digging as in the different types of Moles, etc. 

The order Insectivora is divided into several sub-orders which have long 
and separate histories from as far back as the Eocene, or even farther. Some 
of them have so little real connection with the others that they might really 
rank as separate orders. It follows that a diagnosis and classification of so 
polymorphic a group is difficult, and the Insectivora are recognised as a 
** group chiefly by their generalised structure and by their lack of the various 
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diagnostic characters of other orders. The sub-orders are to be recoghised 
by their particular specialisations of structure and by distinguishing characters 
in their dentition. 

The following is a list of the sub-orders. 

Deltatheroidea. 

Deltatheriidae. Deltatheridium. Cretaceous. (Fig. 497). 

Didelphodus. Eocene. 

Centetoidea. 

Centetidas. Centetes. The Tenrecs of Madagascar (Fig. 502). 
Solenodontidffi. Solenodon. Cuba and Hayti. 

Potanaogalidse. Potamogale. The “ Otter Shrew ”, West Africa. 



Fig. 499. — Chrysocliioris trevelyani. Golden mole. A. Sole of front foot. 
(From Cambridge Natural History,) 


Chrysochloroidea. 

Chrysochloridae. Chrysochloris, '' Golden Moles.’’ South Africa 
(Fig. 499). 

The Centetoidea and Chrysochloroidea have triangular upper molars, and are 
sometimes known as the Zalambdodont insectivores. 

Erinaceoidea. 

Zalambdalestidse. Zalambdalestes (Fig. 498). Upper Cretaceous. 
Leptictidae. Diacodon, Leptictis, Upper Cretaceous to Oligocene. 
Erinaceidae. The Hedgehogs, Erinaceus, GymnurUy etc. 

Soricoidea. 

Soricidae. The Shrews. 

Talpidae. The Moles. 

VOL. TI. 
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The§e two groups have square upper molars with a W outer border, and are 
known as the Dilambdodont insectivores. 

Menotyphla. 

Tupaiidse. The Oriental Tree Shews Tupaia, Ptilocercus (Fig. 500). 
Eocene to present day. 

Macroscelidse. African Elephant Shrews. Macroscelides, Rhyncho- 
cyon (Fig. 501). 



Fig. 500. — Ptilocercus lowi. The Pen-tailed Tree Shrew. 


The first five sub-orders are often placed together as the Lipotyphla to 
balance the Menotyphla. The characters on which this division is based are 
that the Menotyphla have a long pubic symphysis, a tympanic bulla formed 
by the petrous bone which grows round and ensnares the tympanic ring as 
in the Lemurs, a complete jugal arch, and a caecum in the alimentary canal. 
It does not, however, follow that the sub-orders of the Lipotyphla, in not 
having these Gharacters, are so much to be considered as a closely allied group, 
as that the Menotyphla are on a definite and more progressive line of evolution. 
Nor are the two families of the Menotyphla very closely allied, and their 
anatomical resemblances are perhaps of less weight than their differences. The 
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Macroscelidas are specialised as hopping forms, while the Tupaiidse, in lome 
respects more primitive, show a transition towards the Lemurs. 

Skeleton of the Insectivora. — neural spine of the axis is usually well 


developed, that of the remaining cervical vertebrse small or obsolete. The 
number of trunk-vertebrae varies in the different families from eighteen to 
twenty-four, and there is also great variation in the development of the various 
processes. The caudal region varies in its length ; frequently it has chevron 


Fig. 502. — Skull of Tenrec {Centetes ecaudatiis). fr. frontal; max. maxilla; pa. parietal ; 
p.max. premaxilla ; sq. squamosal. (After Dobson.) 


bones. The presternum is expanded, the mesosternum composed of distinct, 
narrow sternebrse. 

The skull (Figs. 502, 503) varies greatly in the different families, in the higher 
forms approaching that of the Lemurs, with comparatively large cerebral 
fossse, large orbits with complete or nearly complete bony rims, well-developed 


Fig. 501. — Rhynchocyon chrysopygus. (From Cambridge Natural History.) 
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zyg6ma, and a tympanic bulla and tubular auditory meatus. In the others 
the cranial capacity is less, and the orbits and temporal fossse are completely 
continuous ; the zygoma is incomplete, apd the tympanic does not usually 
form a bulla. 



Fig. 503. — Skull of Kiloeercus lowii. incisors; c. canine; premolars; 

molars. / 4 s. alisphenoid ; saw, as. alisphenoid canal; con. condyle; cr. tmp. temporal 
crest; en. ify. entotympanic ; /. c. carotid foramen; /. sws. eustachian opening; fr. frontal; 
/. 1. a. foramen lacerum anterius; /. mal. malar foramen; /. op. optic foramen; /. or. 
foramen orale; f. os. ecL pi. ectopterygoid fossa; /. os. ty. hy. tympano-hyoid fossa; jo. pi. 
palatine foramen; /, st. w. stylomastoid foramen; Ms. mastoid; Pt. pterygoid; Ty. 
tympanic. ■ (After Gregory.) ■, / ' 
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The pectoral arch also varies a good deal in the different families of the 
Insectivora. In the true Moles (Fig. 504) and their allies there is a remarkable 
bone of cuboid shape articulating .yentrally with the presternum and dorsally 
with the humerus, and only connected by a ligamentous band with the scapula. 
Its mode of formation from a mass of cartilage — to the anterior face of which 
the clavicle, formed as usual in membrane, becomes applied— proves that this 
bone represents a pro-coracoid as well as a clavicle. In other Insectivora 
this bone is not developed, and the clavicle is a distinct, long and slender bone, 
but vestiges of the inner or ventral ends of the coracoid and pro-coracoid 



Fig. 504. — Sternum and shoulder 
girdle of Talpa. cl. clavicle ; H. 
humerus ; M. manubrium. (From 
Cambridge Natural History.) 



and manus of Talpa. c, 
cuneiform ; ce. centrale ; 
1. lunar; m. magnum; p. 
pisiform ; R. radius ; rs, 
radial sesamoid ; td. trape- 
zoid ; 5 . scaphoid; tm. 

trapezium ; U. ulna ; u, 
unciform ; I-V. digits. 


may be recognisable. Sometimes the “ mesoscapular segment ” (p. 643) is 
represented by a distinct bone intervening between the outer end of the clavicle 
proper and the acromion process. 

The humerus usually has a supracondylar foramen. In the Moles this is 
absent, and their humerus is remarkable in other respects, being short, greatly 
expanded at the extremities, with a prominent deltoid ridge, and with two 
synovial articular surfaces at the proximal end, one for the glenoid cavity of 
the scapula, the other for the coraco-clavicle. The radius and ulna are 
completely developed in all and are usually distinct, but sometimes fused 
distally. In the carpus the scaphoid and lunar sometimes coalesce, sometimes 
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remS.in distinct ; an os centrale is usually present. In the Moles (Fig, 505) 
the manus is extremely broad, the breadth being increased by the presence of 
a large, curved, radial sesamoid. , 

In the pelvis the symphysis pubis is in some cases elongated, in others 
short, and sometimes absent, the pubes remaining separated by a wide median 
ventral cleft. A third trochanter is sometimes represented by a ridge. The 
fibula usually, though not always, fuses distally with the tibia. 

Order Chiroptera. 

The Chiroptera (Fig. 506) are the only Mammals which are capable of 
active flight. The fore-limbs have the segments greatly elongated, especially 
the fore-arm and the four ulnar digits, and these support a thin fold of the 
integument which stretches to the hind-limbs and constitutes the wing. A 
fold (inter-femoral membrane) also extends between the hind-limbs, and may 



Fig. 506. — Bat (Synotus barbasiellus). (After Vogt and Specht.) 


or may not involve the tail. The pollex is much shorter than the other digits, >" 

is directed forwards, and terminates in a well-developed curved claw ; in the X 

Megachiroptera, but not in the Microchiroptera, the second digit also has a 
claw; the other digits are always clawless. The position of the hind-limbs 
is peculiar, and the knee is directed backwards instead of forwards as in other 
Mammals ; the five digits of the foot are all provided with claws. So complete 
is the adaptation of the limbs to the purpose of flight that Bats are only able 
to shuffle along with great difficulty on the ground; though with the aid of 
their claws they are able to climb and to suspend themselves from branches 
of trees by the hind-feet. In the Megachiroptera the muzzle is nearly always 
elongated, and the pinna of the ear simple, while in the Microchiroptera the 
muzzle is short, the pinna usually complicated by the presence of an inner 
lobe or tragus, and often produced into remarkable arborescent appendages, 
and the nose also often provided with elaborate leaf-like or arborescent lobes. 

The surface is usually covered with soft fur, except in one group of Micro- 
chiroptera in which the integument is practically naked. The tail is sometimes 
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short, sometimes well developed ; in the latter case it may or may nSt be 
involved in the tail-membrane. 

Eutheria in which the pectoraUimbs are modified to form wings, the bones, 
more especially those of the second to the fifth digits, being greatly elongated 
so as to support a broad web of skin extending back to the hind-limbs. The 
sternum has a keel for the attachment of the pectoral muscles, which play 
an important part in bringing about the movements of flight. The ulna is 
vestigial ; the pollex is small, the remaining digits greatly elongated. The 
hind-limb is rotated outwards, so that the knee is directed backwards. There 
is a cartilaginous rod {calcar) attached to the inner side of the ankle-joint and 
helping to support a fold of skin (inter-femoral membrane) which extends from 
the hind-limbs to the tail or caudal region of the body. The cerebral hemi- 
spheres are smooth and do not overlap the cerebellum. The dentition is 
complete, heterodont and diphyodont. The penis is pendent; the testes 
abdominal or situated in the groin. The uterus is simple or two-horned 
(bicornuate) ; the placenta deciduous and discoidal 

Sub-order a, — Megachiroptera, 

Large frugivorous Chiroptera with elongated snout, without foliaceous 
appendages to the nose and ears, the second digit of the manus terminating 
in a claw. The tail, when present, is not enclosed in the inter-femoral mem- 
brane, but lies below it. The crowns of the molar teeth are devoid of sharp 
cusps. 

This sub-order comprises the so-called Flying Foxes [Pier opus) of tropical 
and sub-tropical parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Sub-order 6. — Microchiroptera, 

Small, mostly insectivorous, Chiroptera with short snout, frequently with 
foliaceous appendages of the nose and ears, the second digit of the manus never 
provided with a claw. The tail when present is enclosed in the inter-femoral 
membrane. The crowns of the molar teeth are provided with sharp cusps. 

This sub-order includes all the ordinary Bats {Vespertilio and other genera). 

xAlthough so highly specialised for flying, it is surprising to find that the 
order is so old. Palceochiropteryx, one of several genera from the Eocene of 
Europe, is already as fully developed as any of the Microchiroptera; and 
Zanycieris, which, however, is known only by its teeth, may carry the sub- 
order as far back as the Palaeocene. 

Skeleton of the Chiroptera (Fig. 507).— The cervical region of the vertebral 
column is characterised by the absence of any distinct neural spines, and the 
same holds good to a less extent of the trunk- vertebra ; the transverse processes 
of the lumbar region are also rudimentary. The tail varies in development: 
when it is elongated the component vertebrae are long, cylindrical centra with- 
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out processes. Sagittal and occipital 



olecranon process of the ulna. In 


crests are developed in the skull of 
some species. The facial region 
rather elongated, especially in 
the Megachiroptera (Fig. 508). 
Post“Orbital processes of the fron- 
tal are present or absent : the 
zygoma is long and slender : the 
malar is small and applied . to 
the outer surface of the zygoma. 
The long and narrow nasals are 
i in some cases united ; the pre- 
% maxillae are small. The mandible 
g has an angular process in the 
^ Microchiroptera, not in the Mega- 
< chiroptera. The segments of the 
sternum are sometimes distinct, 
l' sometimes united ; the presternum 
I has a mesial keel developed in co- 
ordination with the great size of 
the pectoral muscles. The sternal 
^ ribs are ossified, 
r The scapula is large and oval in 
g shape : the spine is near the 
s anterior margin : the post-scapula 
fossa has ridges for the origin of 
^ the muscular fibres : the spine has 

0 a well-developed acromion. The 

1 coracoid is elongated and in some 
i g cases bifurcated. The clavicle is 

^ - long. The pro-coracoid is repre- 

^ sented by a separate ossification ; 

? there are rudiments of the sternal 
o 

£ end of the coracoid between the 
clavicle and the first rib. The 
humerus and radius are both 
elongated. The ulna is reduced, 
and is sometimes only represented 
by the proximal end, ankylosed 
with the radius, A large sesamoid 
is developed in the tendon of 
the triceps muscle near the 
he carpus the scaphoid and lunar are 
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united ; sometimes also the cuneiform is united with these ; the pisiform is 
small. There is no centrale. The ungual phalanges are absent in the 
nailless digits. The pelvis is small^ and the symphysis pubis often imperfect. 
The fibula is sometimes well-deveioped, sometimes rudimentary. The tuber 
calcanei is an inwardly curved process of the calcaneum, attached to which by 
means of ligamentous fibres is a slender rod of bone or cartilage, the calcar, 
which supports the inter-femoral membrane. 



Fig. 508. — Skull of Pteropus fuscus. (After Blainville.} 


Order Dermoptera. 

Two closely allied Oriental genera, Cynocephalus (Fig. 509) {Galeopithecus) 
and Galeoptems, each with only one species, together form the family of 
Cynocephalidse (Galaeopithecidae) or '' Flying Lemurs."' These animals show 
such peculiarities of anatomical structure that they have to be placed in a 
separate order of the Mammalia, and the unfortunate lack in our knowledge of 
their past history makes any suggestions as to the relationship for the most 
part speculative. The most noticeable character of Cynocephahis is the hairy, 
muscular parachuting membrane or paiagium, which extends from the neck 
to the wrist and down the sides of the body to the ankle, and thence to the 
tip of the moderately long tail. It may be compared to the similar, but not 
identical, structures in the parachuting Marsupials and Rodents. The brain, 
like that of the Insectivora, is primitive in being macrosmatic, and in having 
the corpora quadrigemina uncovered by the cerebrum. The dentition is 
peculiar. The lower incisors are procumbent and comb-like, the molars 
multicuspidate. The bulla is formed by the tympanic ring, which also forms 
the lower border of the spout-like external auditory meatus. There are several 
characters in which the Dermoptera agree with the Fruit Bats, the Tupaiidae, 
and the Lemurs, but the extent to which these characters are convergent or 
not cannot be decided in the present state of knowledge. The order has 
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pregumably had a separate line of evolution from the Eocene, if Plagiomene, 
known only by the upper and lower dentition from the Lower Eocene, is rightly 
placed in the order. The affinities of this form, as of its older ally, Planete- 
therium, is- still very uncertain. 

Order Primates. 

There is still a considerable lack of knowledge as to many details of the 
structure of the earliest Primates, due to the rarity of their preservation as 



Fig. 509. — Cynocephalus. (After Vogt and Specht.) 


fossils, a consequence, probably, of their forest-living habits. There is, how- 
ever, enough evidence to show the great antiquity of the group. Tarsioids and 
Lemuroids occur first in the Palaeocene, Anthropoids do not appear until the 
late Oligocene. 

Absolutely diagnostic characters of a Primate are not easy to find, and the 
most primitive species still bear traces of their origin from the centralised 
Cretaceous ** insectivore ” stock. There are, however, definite trends of 
evolution within the group, of which the beginning can be seen even in the 
earliest forms. The dentition, for instance, never has the full eutherian formula 
of three incisors, a canine, four premolars, and three molars in each half of the 
upper and lower jaws, but from the first is reduced to two incisors, and, except 
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in some early forms with four, to three premolars, and reduction may es/en- 
tually proceed further by the loss of another premolar and a molar. The 
pattern of the molar teeth is at first trituberculo-sectorial, and in many later 
forms becomes quadri- or quinque-tubercular. The diet of Primates being 
either insectivorous, frugivorous, or omnivorous, no very great specialisation of 
tooth-pattern has been evolved. 

The most important evolutionary trend is the increase in size and com- 
plexity of the brain, especially in the neopallium of the cerebral lobes, which 
grows so as ultimately to cover a large area of the cerebellum. This increase 
may be attributed largely to the possession of an opposable thumb and a grasp-, 
ing hand, which enables objects to be brought before the face and examined. 
This ability to pass the hand over and around objects is associated with the 
acquirement of an appreciation of tridimensional space, and finally with the 
acquisition of stereoscopic vision. The face gradually becomes more and more 
subcerebral as it becomes bent down on the basi-cranial axis, which becomes 
more inclined to the vertebral axis. Concurrently with the evolution of a 
grasping hand, the rounded articulation of the head of the radius with the 
humerus and of the distal extremity with the ulna allows the hand to have a 
very free movement of supination, a characteristic primate feature, the primi- 
tive position of the mammalian hand being, of course, one of pronation. 

\^ile the brain has become highly organised, with resulting modification of 
the skull, the rest of the body has retained a larger number of unspecialised 
features than is shown by many of the other orders of mammals. Progression is 
still plantigrade, and even in Man the number of digits remains the primitive 
five. Flat nails are characteristic of most primates, although claws occur on 
at least some of the fingers and toes of the Lemuroids. The skull always has a 
complete orbital ring, and the eye-socket may either be confluent with the 
temporal fossa or separated by a bony partition, according to the grade of 
evolution. There is always a tympanic bulla formed by a flange from the 
petrosal with which the tympanic ring takes part in various ways, so as to have 
some value in classification. 

Primates were originally, and for the most part still are, arboreal. A return 
to a land habitat is a secondary and rare feature. 

The order is divided into three sub-orders : the Lemuroidea, Tarsioidea, 
and Anthropoidea. The Lemuroidea, although showing special adaptations of 
their own, are the most primitive in general structure, and the Anthropoidea the 
most advanced. The Tarsioidea, from an anatomical point of view, occupy an 
intermediate position. The Lemuroids have a number of primitive characters 
in common with the Tupaiidte (p. 546) , with which group the Lemurs seem to have 
had a common origin. The actual relationship of the three sub-orders to one 
another is still a matter of debate, and considerable differences of opinion exist 

1 See LeGros Clark, Wood Jones, Gregory, Elliot Smith, in appendix on literature. 
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Compared with the Anthropoidea, the Lemuroidea show a number of dis- 
tinguishing features, some explicable as persistent and primitive characters, 
others as specialisations peculiar to the Leniuroid line of evolution. Of the 
former the low brain-case, with its macrosmatic brain and uncovered cere- 
bellum ; the confluence under the post-orbital rim of the orbital and temporal 
fossae ; the lateral instead of forward direction of the orbits ; the presence of 
four or even five ethmoturbinal bones instead of the usual three ; the backward 
extension of the jugal; the thickened hind border of the palate; the large 
nasal bones, wide at the back, instead of narrow and pointed; the uterus 
duplex, non-deciduous placenta and occasional inguinal mamm^ ; an entepi- 
condylar foramen in the humerus and a third trochanter in the femur. The 
dentition is on the primitive trituberculo-sectorial plan, but subject to con- 
siderable specialisation in various forms. The procumbent lower incisors and 


Fig. 510. — Skull of Lemur. 



indsifom lower canines are specialisations that have arisen within the group. 
The hands and feet are also specialised, in that the second toe of the hind foot 
at least is always furnished with a sharp claw. In the hand the second finger 
is likewise always clawed. At least some of the fingers and toes have flat nails. 
The tympanic ring is enclosed inside the bulla, where either it lies free, as in the 
Tupaiidae, or, as in the Lorisine Lemurs, is attached to the inner side of tl^ outer 
wall of the bulla in the position of the external auditory meatus (Fig. 596). 

There are numerous extinct groups of Lemuroids from as far back as the 
middle of the Palaeocene period, where species of the families Plesiadapidse and 
Anaptomorphidffi are first known to occur. The Adapidas, with many des- 
cribed genera, are an important Eocene family. Modern Lemurs fall into two 
groups : the family Lemuridas, confined to the island of Madagascar, where they 
have undergone a radiation into four separate sub-families, the Lemurinae or 
true Lemurs with long skulls (Fig. 510); the Chirogalinae [Chirogale, Micro- 
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cehus, Opolemur), with short skulls and elongated tarsus ; the Indrisins (IMris 
mdPropiihecus) with short skulls and quadri- instead of tri-tubercular molars; 
and the Chiromyinm {Daubentonia (C/nVowys)), an aberrant form with short skull, 
a single pair of enlarged rodent-like incisors, and reduced premolars (Fig. 511), 
Of the second family, the Lorisidae, none occurs in Madagascar, but they are 
found mostly in Africa, with two genera {Loris and Nycticebus) in the East 
Indies. The Lorisidse fall into two sub-families, the Lorisinae {Perodicticus, 
the Potto, of West Africa, Arctocebus, also of West Africa, and Loris and 
Nycticebus, the Oriental genera), and the Galagina, characterised by a long 
calcaneum and navicular in the tarsus {Galago and Otolemur of East Africa 
and {Galagoides {Hemigalago)) of West and Central Africa). 

The sub-order Tarsioidea starts also in the Palaeocene with the family of 



Fig. 51 1. — Skull of Daubentonia. The lower jaw has been partially cut to show the extent 

of the rodent-like incisor. 

Anaptomorphidae [Tetonius and Anaptomorphus) , and a considerable number of 
families and genera have been described from the early tertiaries both of the 
Old and the New Worlds. At the present time there is only one genus and 
species, Tarsius spectrum (Figs. 512, 513), a small forest-living animal found in 
certain islands of the farther East, such as Borneo, Java, Celebes, and as far as 
the Philippines. 

Tarsius from the anatomical point of view is an animal of considerable 
interest, and its zoological position with respect to the Lemurs on the one hand 
and to the Anthropoids on the other is still in dispute. It has been considered 
as a Lemur, and as the surviving member of a line from which man has directly 
sprung. The more usual view is that it represents a separate line of evolution 
which at a very early period branched off the stock which eventually produced 
the anthropoids. 

From the Lemurs it differs in having an orbit directed forwards and almost 
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coi)%letely separated from the temporal fossa; by the microsmatic brain; 
by single olfactory foramina ; by the arrangement of the tympanic ring, which 
remains outside the bulla and forms the tubular external auditory meatus. 



Fig. 512. — Skull of Tarsius spectrum. 


The structure of the nostrils and upper lip is nearer that of the Anthropoids than 
of the Lemurs, the jugal does not extend so far back, and the carotid artery 
enters the bulla wall. 



There are specialised features which are sufficient to separate theTarsioids 
from the Anthropoids. In the first place, the hind foot has a greatly elongated 
navicular and calcaneum, a feature which occurs in all the early forms (in which 
this structure is known), and one which alone is sufficient to prevent the line 
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from being considered as directly ancestral. The digits of the hand have iiails 
as do all the toes except the second and third, which are clawed. The tibia and 
fibula are fused. The great enlargement of the eyes — a specialisation for 
nocturnal habits— has caused considerable modification in the shape of the 
skull, and there are indications of a macula lutea and of the origin of stereo- 
scopic vision. 

The sub-order Anthropoidea comprises the higher forms of Primates, 
including Man. Here the brain reaches its highest development. The eyes 
are forwardly directed and set close together. The nose differs from that of the 
Lemurs, where the muzzle, or rhinarium, has the primitive naked form and the 
nostrils have on each side the lateral cleft, typical of most mammals, which 
separates a central from lateral portions. The rhinarium itself is hairless, and 
runs on to the upper lip, and the lip is held down by a ligament, and is not pro- 
trusible. In the Anthropoids the nostrils are_ completely ringed round by 
naked skin, the moist muzzle is absent, and the upper lip is without a ligament, 
and so is free to protrude. With the exception of the rather primitive Hapalidse, 
the fingers and toes are all provided with flat nails. 

The Anthropoidea fall into two groups : the Platyrrhini, or New-World 
Monkeys, and the Catarrhini from the Old World. The former are characterised 
by a broad, as against a narrow, nasal septum. There are always three pre- 
molars, and the tympanic ring forms a bony canal to the external auditory 
meatus. In some forms the tail is prehensile, a character which occurs in no 
other Primates. There are two families : the Hapalidse, or Marmosets, which 
are the most primitive Monkeys, with claws on all digits except the hallux. 
The third molar is lacking and the tail is non-prehensile. The genera are 
[Callithrix — Hapale) and {Leontocebus = Midas) . The second family is that of 
the Cebidae, containing the genera Cebus, the Capuchins [Suimiri = Chryso- 
ihrix) Squirrel Monkeys; Pithecia, the Sakis; Ateles, Spider Monkeys; 
Alomtta or Mycetes, the Howlers, etc. 

The Old-World Monkeys and Apes are characterised by the loss of the first 
premolars and the presence of a bony external auditory meatus. Ischial 
callosities are often present, and there are cheek-pouches in all except the 
Langurs, Guerezas, and Apes. There are three families : the Cercopithecidse, 
which comprise all forms except Man and the Apes such as Macaca, the 
Macaques ; Papio, the Baboons ; Colobus, the Guerezas ; Cercopithecus 
[Presbytis = Semnopithecus), the Langurs ; Nasalis, the Proboscis Monkey, etc. 
The second family, the Simiidse, (or Anthropomorpha) contains Hylobates, the 
Gibbons ; Ponge = Simia, the Orang Utan; Pan = Anthropopiihecus, the 
Chimpanzee; and Gorilla, the Gorilla. The third family is that of the Homi- 
nidse, with three extinct genera in Pithecanthropus, Sinanthropus, and 
£oa#f^rojE>MS and the single living genus Howo. 

In the Lemurs and their allies the body is slender, and the limbs are adapted 
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for^an arboreal existence. The hallux is divergent from the other digits of the 
foot and opposable to them, and the same holds good, in some cases, of the 
pollex. In some all the digits are provided with claws, in others all but one 
hallux. More commonly all the digits have fiat nails, except the second of the 
pes, which always has a claw. The eyes are very large. The muzzle is some- 
times elongated, sometimes short ; the nostrils are slit-like. The tail is some- 
times absent or short ; more usually it is greatly elongated, but it is never 
prehensile. The surface is always covered with soft fur. 

Of the Anthropoidea the Hapalidae or Marmosets are small squirrel-like 
animals with all the digits except the hallux provided with pointed claws, with 
the pollex incapable of opposition, the tail non-prehensile, and without cheek- 
pouches or callous patches over the ischia. The Cebid^ resemble the Hapalid^ 
in the negative characters of the absence of ischial callosities and of cheek- 
pouches, and of the power of opposition in the hallux. But the limbs are much 
longer, the digits are all provided with flat nails, and the tail is frequently 
prehensile. The Cercopithecidse all have brightly-coloured, bare, callous 
patches of skin {callosities) over the ischia, and most of them have cheek- 
pouches for the storage of food. All the digits are provided with flat nails. 
The tail may be long, or short, or absent ; when present it is never prehensile. 
The pollex, when developed, is always opposable to the other digits. In the 
Simiidae or Man-like Apes (Fig. 516 A) a tail is never developed, and there are no 
cheek-pouches; ischial callosities are present only in the Gibbons. The 
Gibbons can walk in an upright position, without the assistance of the fore- 
limbs ; in the others, though, in progression on the surface of the ground, the 
body may be held in a semi-erect position with the weight resting on the hind- 
limbs, yet the assistance of the long fore-limbs acting as crutches is necessary 
to enable the animal to swing itself along. 

Skeleton of the Primates. — ^The atlas is ring-like, the odontoid sub-conical. 
The spines of the cervical vertebrae are usually well-developed and simple : 
in Man they are short — with the exception of the seventh — and bifid : in some 
they are trifid. The number of thoraco-lumbar vertebrae is usually nineteen, 
but only seventeen in Man, the Gorilla, and Chimpanzee, sixteen in the Orang ; 
in some Lemurs it may be twenty-three or twenty-four. The number of sacral 
vertebrae varies from two to five. The sacral region of Man, which comprises 
five ankylosed vertebrae, differs from that of other Primates in its greater 
relative breadth and in its backward curvature ; it forms a well-marked angle 
wher^ it joins the lumbar region — the sacro-vertebral angle — scarcely recognisable 
in other Mammals. The number of caudal vertebrae varies with the length of 
the tail— from four to about thirty-three. In Man there are only four vestigial 
caudal vertebrae, ankylosed together to form the coccyx. In all those forms in 
which the tail is well developed chevron bones are present. 

The human skull (Fig. 514) presents a marked contrast in certain respects 
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to that of other Mammals, but in many points is approached by that oAhe 
other Primates, more especially by that of the Simiidas. One of the most 
important characteristics of the hiunan skull is the large size of the brain-case, 
the cubic content of the cranial cavity averaging 1500 cubic centimetres in the 
male of white races. This great development is most marked in that part of 
the cavity which lodges the cerebral hemispheres, in adaptation to the large 
dimensions of which the cranium bulges out both anteriorly and posteriorly to 



Fig. 514. — Skull of Man. Letters as in Fig. 595. In addition, a, angle of mandible; 
c, g. crista galli, a process of the mesethmoid ; /. m. foramen magnum ; M. mastoid ; s. t. sella 
turcica. (After Flower.) 

such an extent that the entire length of the cavity greatly exceeds that of the 
basi-cranial axis. A result of the posterior bulging of the brain-case is that the 
foramen magnum (/. m.) is no longer situated at the posterior extremity of the 
skull as in other Mammals, but assumes a position farther forwards towards the 
middle of the base. The anterior expansion, causing a strong arching forwards 
of the frontal region, brings about an alteration in the position of the ethmoidal 
plane, which, instead of being perpendicular or inclined to the basi-cranial axis, 
becomes horizontal, and the cribriform plate forms the middle part of the floor 
of the anterior extension of the cranial cavity. The fossa for lodgment of the 
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cerebellum lies entirely beneath the posterior portion of the cerebral fossa ; 
the olfactory fossa is comparatively small (see Fig. 597, D.) 

The outer surface is smooth and rounded, devoid of any prominent ridges or 
crests. The occipital crest of lower Mammals is represented merely by a rough 
raised line — the superior curved line of the occiput. The paroccipital processes 
are only represented by slight eminences — :the jugular eminences. There is no 
auditory bulla ; the mastoid portion of the periotic projects downwards as a 
prominent mastoid process. The periotic, tympanic, and squamosal early fuse 
into one bone— the temporal bone. The post-glenoid process is very slightly 
developed. The whole facial region is relatively small. The orbits, which are 
of moderate size, are directed forwards ; the bony margin is complete, and a 
plate of bone, developed partly from the jugal, partly from the ali-sphenoid. 



Fig. 515. — Skull of Chimpanzee {Pan troglodytes). (After Blainville.) 


almost completely cuts off from the temporal fossa, leaving only a small 
aperture of communication — the spheno-maxillary fissure. The frontal suture 
usually early disappears. The nasals are rarely fused. The suture between the 
premaxillse and the maxillae becomes obliterated at an early stage, so that the 
entire upper jaw appears to consist of a single bone. A peculiar spine, the nasal 
spine, is developed in the middle line below the nasal opening. The most 
marked feature of the mandible is the presence of a prominence, the mental 
prominence, in the lower part of the S5miphysial region ( 5 .). The stylo-hyal 
nearly always becomes fused — ^together with the tjunpano-hyal — to the periotic 
and t5nnpanic, giving rise to a slender process — the styloid process (sh.) — ^pro- 
jecting downwards from the base of the skull. 

None of the other Primates has a cranial capacity approaching that of 
Man : and those modifications in the shape of the skull which are the concomi- 
tants of the great development of the brain in the human species are accordingly 
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not recognisable, or are much less strongly marked. The various fossae oPthe 
cranium, however, as a rule occupy the same relative positions as in Man; 
the cerebellar fossa is entirely beneath the cerebral ; and the ethmoidal plane, 
and that of the foramen magnum (occipital plane), are usually both horizontal 
or nearly so. In all the Simiidae, with the exception of the Orang, the frontals 
meet in the middle line below, over the pre-sphenoid. In many Monkeys the 
outer surface of the cranium is smooth and free from prominent ridges ; but in 
the Baboons, the Orangs, the Gorilla, and the Chimpanzee (Fig. 515) there are 
strongly developed occipital, sagittal, and supra-orbital ridges, usually much 
more prominent in the male than in the female, and increasing in size with age. 
The paroccipital processes r.re always rudimentary, but there are well-marked 
post-glenoid processes. The mastoid does not form a distinct mastoid process. 
In the Cebidae and Hapalidae alone is there a tympanic bulla. The entire facial 
region is relatively larger than in Man ; the premaxillo-maxillary region is 
always more prominent, and in the Baboons projects forwards as a distinct 
muzzle. The orbit is separated from the temporal fossa as in Man. The nasals 
are usually ankylosed in the adult. The nasal spine is never developed. The 
suture between the premaxilla and the maxilla only becomes obliterated, if 
at all, in old individuals. The mental prominence of the mandible is never 
developed, the anterior surface of the symphysial region sloping backwards and 
downwards from the bases of the incisor teeth. The stylo-hyal never gives rise 
to an ossified styloid process. 

In the skull, as in many other respects, the Lemurs occupy an intermediate 
position between the higher Primates and the lower orders of Mammals. The 
occipital and ethmoidal planes are usually vertical. The tympanic forms a 
large bulla. The orbits, which are large, are usually separated from the tem- 
poral fossae only by a narrow rim of bone. The lachrymal foramen is situated 
on the face outside the margin of the orbit. The facial region is usually 
elongated, and may form a prominent muzzle. 

In all the Primates the clavicle is present and complete, and in i]it scapula 
the spine, acromion, and coracoid process are well developed. In Man and 
the higher Apes the glenoid border of the scapula is much longer than the cora- 
coid border. In the lower Monkeys, on the other hand, these borders are nearly 
equal. The humerus is. comparatively long and slender ; the tuberosities and 
ridges are not, as a rule, very strongly developed. In Man and the Simiidse the 
bone is twisted around its long axis ; in the lower forms this torsion is absent. 
In Man and the higher Apes the foramen above the inner condyle is absent ; 
it is present in many of the American Monkeys and in most Lemurs. Charac- 
teristic of the ulna of Man and the higher Apes is the small upward extension of 
the olecranon process. The radius and ulna are distinct in all ; in the higher 
forms the shafts of the two bones are bent outwards, so that there is a wide 
interosseous space, and there is considerable freedom of movement in pronation 
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and supination. In the carpus (Fig. 517) the scaphoid and lunar are always 
distinct, and a centrale is present in all except some of the Lemurs, the Gorilla, 
Chimpanzee, and Man. A pisiforr^ is present, and in most a radial sesamoid. 
As compared with that of the other Primates, the 
carpus of Man is short and broad ; the trapezium has 
a saddle-shaped articular surface turned somewhat 
inwards. In Man, the Chimpanzee, Gorilla, and 
Orang the carpus articulates exclusively with the 
radius ; in all the others it articulates also with the 
ulna. In Man the pollex has a remarkable and 
characteristic freedom of movement in opposition to 
the other digits. 

The human pelvis is remarkable for its relative 
breadth, for the expanded form of the ilia and the 
deep concavity of their inner surfaces, and for the 
shortness of the pubic symphysis. In the higher 
Apes some of these features are recognisable, though 
less pronounced ; but in the lower the ilia are long and 
narrow, and usually curved outwards ; in the Old-World Monkeys the tubero- 
sities of the ischia are strongly everted and roughened for the attachment of the 
ischial callosities. 



Fig. 517. — Carpus of 
Baboon [Papio anubis ) . 
ce. centrale ; c. cuneiform ; 
1. lunare ; m. magnum ; 
p. pisiform ; r. s. radial 
sesamoid ; 5. scaphoid : 

id. trapezoid ; im. trape- 
zium ; u. unciform. (After 
Flower.) 



Fig. 518.— Foot of Man, Gorilla, and Orang of the same absolute length, to show the difference 
in proportions. The line a'a' indicates the boundary between tarsus and metatarsus ; h'h\ 
that between the latter and the proximal phalanges; and c'o' bounds the ends of the distal 
phalanges ; as. astragalus ; calcaneum ; sc. scaphoid. (After Huxley.) 
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^fhe tibia and fibula are well developed and distinct in all. In nearly all the 
hallux, owing to the form and direction of the articulation between it and the 
interna] cuneiform, is opposable to the oth^r digits, converting the foot into a 
grasping organ. The human foot (Fig. 518) is distinguishable from that of the 
other Primates by the absence of this power of opposition and by the relative 
length of the tarsus, which exceeds that of the metatarsus. 

Order Condylarthra. 

This order, ranging from the Palaeocene to the Eocene, is an important basal 
group approaching the early Creodonta in some respects, but characterised by 
the foreshadowing of hoofs — i.e.^ they are on the “ ungulate line of evolution 
rather than on the '' unguiculate.'/ There is also a tendency for the third toe 



to become progressively larger than the others, thus producing a mesaxonic, as 
compared with a paraxonic, foot. These two characters suggest that the Peris- 
sodactyla arose from some early members of the group, although no direct 
ancestor has so far been discovered. The tooth pattern of such a form as the 
Condylarth Ectocion, itself an Eocene form too late to be ancestral, could easily 
be modified into that of Hyracoihernm, the earliest known Horse. 

The chief character of the early Condylarths are mostly negative ones, as is 
to be expected in any very primitive group. The omnivorous, non-predacious 
character of the teeth is unlike what was evolving in the allied Creodonts, and 
there is none of the specialised features, such as the shortening of the jaws and 
reduction of the incisors found in the Primates. There is a general resemblance 
to the Insectivores, but none of the specialisations of that order is observable. 
The astragalus (an important bone, see Fig. 609) is of the creodont-carnivore 
type, and the carpus is normally interlocking with the centrale retained (see 

P 643)-' ■ 
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In general, the Condylarthra are to be considered as primitive, and not far 
removed from the generalised ancestral stock of the Cretaceous period, and 
themselves are in a position ancestral to a number of later groups. 

There are five famihes ; the Hyopsodontids, Phenacodontidae, Peripty- 
chidse, Meniscotheriidae, and Didolodontidae, this last family containing only 
South American animals that appear to be a connecting link with the exclusively 
South American Litopterna. 

The Hyopsodontidse (e.g., Hyopsodus, Fig. 519) are the more primitive 
forms, and have a general resemblance to Insectivores and Primates, with one 
or the other of which orders Hyopsodus, with its sexitubercular molars and 
hedgehog-Hke skull, was formerly placed, until the discovery of its typically 
condylarth astragalus decided its truer position. The Mioclaeninas {Mio- 
clanus) have tritubercular teeth, and both retain, among other primitive 
features, claws rather than hoofs and an interlocking carpus. 



Fig. 520. — Phenacodus primsevus. (American Museum of Natural History.) 


The Phenacodontidae contain several genera, among which are Tetradcs- 
nodon, which, in having blunt claws rather than hoofs, somewhat bridges the gap 
between the Condylarths andCreodonts, and Phenacodus (Fig. 520), its direct 
descendant, which has become specialised in having a serially arranged carpus 
and by the loss of the clavicle. Ectocion, an Eocene genus, has, as already 
mentioned, a dentition approaching that of the early Horses. In this family 
the feet are, as in the others, pentadactyle, but with a progressive tendency to 
tridactylism, to digitigradism, and to a broadening of the ungues into small 
flat hoofs. 

The Periptychidae (e.g., Periptychus, Conacodon, Ectoconus) also have narrow 
hoofs, and are a specialised side-line with enlarged premolars and multicuspid 
molars, which prevent them from appearing as ancestral to any later forms. 
Their earlier members are closely akin to the Hyopsodontidse. 

The Meniscotheriidse {Meniscofherium, Pleuraspidotherium) retain a very 
primitive foot structure, but have become specialised in their very selendont 
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molgyis. On this ground they have been considered as ancestral to the Hyra- 
coidea, though satisfactory proof is still lacking. 

The Didilodontidas, with primitive bunodont molars and simple premolars, 
are on the line leading to the early Litopteriia, such as Diadiaphorus. 

Orders Pantodonta and Dinocerata. 

These two orders are sometimes classed together as a single order, the 
Amblypoda, but there are differences in structure that entitle them to be 
separated. Both in all probability arose from some early condylarthrous 
stock, but diverged from one another on specialised lines of foot-structure and 
dentition. 



The Pantodonta comprise the families Pantolambdidse and Coryphodon- 
tidse. Paniolambda, a Palseocene genus, represents a more pr imi tive stage 
leading to Coryphodon (Fig. 521), the terminal genus of the Lower Eocene, which 
attained the size of a Rhinoceros. The feet have the carpals serially arranged, 
and the toes tend to become short and stout as an adaptation to weight. The 
teeth are present in full series, and the canines large. The upper molars are 
triangular, and in Paniolambda have three cusps ; in Coryphodon the pattern 
evolves into an aberrant type of bilophodont tooth. The order became extinct 
during the early Eocene, and left no successors. 

The Dinocerata, or Uintatheria, were heavy, stump-footed animals reaching 
a large size. The skull is characterised by the presence of three pairs of bony 
horn-cores placed on the nasals, parietals, and on the maxilla just over the 
enlarged spear-like upper canines. The molar teeth are bilophodont like those 
of Coryphodon superficially, but with the two ridges converging on the inner side. 
Any resemblance betweep the two forms is due to convergence rather than to 
any close affinity. The Dinocerata also died out at the close of the Eocene 
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without successors. Examples are Loxolophodon {Tinoceras), Uintathemm- 
(Dinoceras), Eobasileus (Fig, 522). 

South American '' Ungulata.” 

In South America there was an evolution of Ungulates of great 
diversity of form and of a range in 
time from the Palaeocene to as late a 
period as the Pleistocene. They are 
grouped provisionally in four orders 
which have no connection with one 
another beyond some remote Condylarth 
ancestor. Although there are on oc- 
casions superficial resemblances to 
animals in other parts of the world, as, 
for instance, the curious convergence in 
foot-structure of certain Litopterna and 
the Horses or the proboscidean char- 
acters of the Pyrotheria, these four 
orders in reality have no outside re- 
lationships, and each pursued a special- 
ised line of evolution of its own. 


. h/ Order Litopterna. 

This is a small order, consisting of 
two families, the Macraucheniidae and 
Proterotheriidae. The genus Macrauch- 
enia (Fig. 523) had a three-toed foot 
with well-developed lateral toes, the neck 
was long and camel-like, and the skull 
peculiar in the position of the nasal open- 
ings, which are placed far back on the 
upper surface of the skull, suggesting the 
presence in life of a proboscis. Of the 
Proterotheriidae a series of genera show 
an evolution which closely parallels that of the Horses, Notodiaphorus, 
an Oligocene form, has three toes with the lateral toes stout and still resting 
on the ground^ — about the stage, that is, of Mesohippus among the Horses. 
Diadiaphorus (Fig. 524), in the Miocene, has the lateral toes much reduced, 
and can be compared with Miohippus, while Thoatherum, also Miocene, 
is monodactyl to a greater degree even than the modern Horse, in that the 
splint-bones are reduced to mere nodules of bone. (See Fig. 599, p. 645.) 





Fig. 522. — Skulls of Uintatlieria. i, 
Bathyopsis ; 2. Elachoceras ; 3. Uinta- 

therium ; 4. Eohasileus. (After W. B. 

Scott.) 
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"Mie dentition of these animals has the perissodactyle-like feature of 
molarisation of the premolars, but, unlike the Horses, the teeth remain per- 





Fig. 523. — Macrauchenia. 

(From a mounted specimen in the American Museum of Natural History.) 

sistently brachydont and, although there is a superficid resemblance in the 

molar pattern with the earlier 
Horses, there are differences in de- 
tail, and the tooth- and foot-struc- 
ture combined are never in phase 
with any genus of Horses, so that 
there is no real danger of confusion. 

Order Notoungulata. 

This order is larger and more 
Fig, 524.— Diadiaphorus. (From w. B. Scott.) varied, including the most typical 

and abundant South American 
herbivorous mammals throughout the Tertiary. Artiodactyls and Perisso- 
dactyls were there absent until the Pleistocene, and their places were 
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taken by Notoungulates. The latter became extinct after South Arnhrica 
was united to North America in the Pliocene, and more progressive herbi- 
vores from the North took their^ place. There are four principal groups of 



Fig. 525 A. — Homalodotherium. (After Riggs.) 

Notoungulata. The sub-order Notioprogonia (Arctostylopidse, occurring in Asia 
and North America, the only non-South American Notoungulates; Hen- 
ricosborniidae ; Notostylopidae) includes small and primitive forms, confined to 
the Palaeocene and Eocene. Some of them closely resemble the Condylarthra, 
and probably show the origin of the Notoungulates from that group. The 
Entelonychia (Homalodotheriidas) (Fig. 525 A) developed into large forms with 
clawed feet resembling those of the 
Chalicotheres, and became extinct 
towards the end of the Miocene 
or beginning of the Pliocene. The 
Toxodonta (Notohippidae, Toxo- 
dontidae) also reached considerable 
size, the genus Toxodon (Fig. 525 B) 
of the Pleistocene being as large 
as a rhinoceros. The typical toxo- 
donts had large cropping incisors 
and strongly curved hypsodont 
molar teeth. The fourth sub- 
order, Typotheria (Typotheriidae, 

Hegetotheriidae, Interatheriid^, 
etc.) also developed enlarged incisors and hypsodont inolars, but were 
mostly of small size, and some of them must have reslmbled rabbits in 
appearance and habits. IB 
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• Order Astrapotheria. 

This order includes only two families, but in spite of a resemblance in general 
aspect, these are so different in basic structare that they are referred to two 
sub-orders ; — 

Trigonostylopoidea (with the family Trigonostylopids) and Astrapo- 
therioidea (Astrapotheriidae). The typical genus, Astrapotherimn (Fig. 526), 
of Miocene age, was a large animal with a disproportionately large head, pro- 
vided with great canine tusks and with retracted nasals suggesting the presence 
of a proboscis. The premolars were reduced and the molars greatly enlarged 
but not hypsodont, the whole dentition suggestive of the Amynodont 
Rhinoceroses. 



Fig. 526. — Astrapotherium magnum. (From Scott, after Riggs.) 


Order Pyrotheria. 

The Pyrotheres are known from a single family (Pyrotheriidae), with a short 
history from Eocene {Caroloziitelia) to Oligocene {PyrotJieriiim). Pyrotherium 
was a large, elephant-hke animal with a proboscis and with two pairs of 
large incisor tusks in the skull and one pair in the lower jaw. Each of the 
posterior premolars and molars has two sharp transverse crests, somewhat as 
in Kangaroos, Tapirs, Deinotheres, and some other groups. It has been main- 
tained that the Pyrotheres were allied to the Mastodons and Elephants, but 
it is now believed that the resemblance is convergent, and that Pyrotheres, 
like other South American Ungulates, developed there from condylarth-like 
ancestors. 

Order Carnivora. 

The modem Carnivores are difficult to characterise. There is, in fact, only 
one feature constant throughout the group, and that is the fusion of the 
scaphoid, lunar, and centrale in the carpus. Other characteristic features, 
however, are the universal retention of the full number of incisors and the 
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well-developed canines. The post-canine dentition always shows a cextain 
amount of reduction and a rather wide range of adaptive radiation, as is 
described below. The digits of thf feet are usually five, and are never reduced 
to less than four, and the toes are armed with sharp claws which are often 
retractile. The brain is well developed. 

The present radiation of Carnivores may be said to start mainly in the 
Oligocene period, but the line can be traced backward through late Eocene 
Canidse to the Creodont Miacidae of the Palaeocene, until it becomes merged in 
the basal Creodont-Insectivore stock from which so many orders arose. 

Living Carnivora are divided in the first place into two sub-orders ; the 
Fissipedia, all essentially land-living animals, with toes separate; and the 
Pinnipedia, forms adapted to marine life, with the toes bound together by skin 
to form paddles. The Fissipedia are classified on a number of anatomical 
characters, such as the shape of the bulla and the presence or absence of an 
alisphenoid canal in the skull, but the most useful guide is the pattern of the 
molar teeth and the presence or absence of a modification of two teeth, always 
the first lower molar and the last upper premolar, into flesh-cutting shears 
known as the carnassials (Fig. 528). 

There are seven families, of which the Canidae (Dogs, Wolves, and Foxes) 
occupy a central position. The dentition is complete except for the absence 
of the last lower molar. The carnassial teeth are well developed and the upper 
molars are bluntly triangular in pattern (Fig. 52 f). There are only four 
toes on the hind feet, and the claws are non-retractile. 

On one side of the Canidae may be ranged the Viverridae (the Civet Cats) 
Hyaenidae and Felidae. Here the dentition always shows some reduction in 
the number of molar teeth, both upper and lower; carnassials are well 
developed and the upper molar is a narrow triangle sharp on the inner 
border (Fig. 527®). There are normally five toes with semi-retractile claws. 
An anal scent-gland is a common feature. 

The Hyaenidm (Hyaenas) have a molar dentition reduced to one in each 
section of the jaws, and the first premolar is likewise lost. The carnassials 
are weU developed. The upper molar is reduced to a thin slip transversely 
placed and sharp on the inner side (Fig. 527®). The teeth as compared with 
those of the Felidae are blunter and coarser, an adaptation to carrion-feeding 
and bone-crushing. There are never more than four toes on the hind foot and 
the claws are non-retractile. 1 he tympanic bulla has internally a rudimentary 
septum which partially divides it. Proieles, the " Aard Wolf ” of South Africa, 
is an aberrant insectivorous form with the teeth reduced to simple cones. 

The Felidffi (Lions, Tigers, and Cats) (Fig. 527^), with very well-developed 
carnassials, show the greatest molar reduction of all these teeth, being even 
more reduced in size than those of the Hyaenas. The premolars are also reduced 
both in number and in size to three above and two below. In some extinct 
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Felid« such as Smilodon reduction goes even further, this animal having ’'hnly 
two premolars and a vestige of one molar in the upper jaw and one premolar 
and one molar in the lower. As ^compensation, however, the carnassials are 
enormous, and the canines are exceptionally developed. The claws are com- 
pletely retractile, and the tympanic bulla is smooth and inflated externally, 
and is divided inside by a complete septum. On the other side of the Canidae 
are the Mustelidse, Procyonidae, and Ursidae. 

The Mustelidse (Stoats, Otters, Skunks, Martens, Wolverines, etc.) form 
a large group characterised by the post-carnassial upper molar which, instead 
of being triangular, is expanded on the inner side (Fig. 527^), sometimes, as 
in the European Badger {Meles taxus), very much so. The dental formula 
varies somewhat, but is not much reduced, except that there are never more 
than two molar teeth. The claws are not retractile and the tympanic bulla 
is not inflated and has no inner septum. 

The Procyonidse (Racoons, Kinkajou, Panda, etc.) are American in distri- 
bution, with the exception of the Panda (Mlurus fulgens) and the Spectacled 
Bear (Mluropus melanolmcus) y both Oriental. The dentition, except for 
the loss of an anterior premolar and the last molar, shows little reduction. 
Carnassials are not developed as shearing-teeth and the upper molars are 
round in outline instead of triangular (Fig. 527®). The claws are non-retractile. 
The Kinkajou {Potos caudivolvus) is a fruit-eating animal in which the crown 
surface of the molar teeth is degraded to a flat surface only obscurely tuber- 
culated, and with a prehensile tail — a feature unique among carnivores. 

The Ursidae (Bears) have a fully plantigrade foot and non-retractile claws. 
Like the Procyonidae, the shearing carnassial teeth are not formed. The 
molar teeth are large, elongated, and much tuberculated (Fig. 527*^), the denti- 
tion, except for the last molar, is unreduced. The tympanic bulla is flat. 

The Fissipede Carnivores are often separated into two super-families : the 
Arctoidea (or Canoidea), including the Canidae, Procyonidae, Mustelidae, and 
Ursidae, and the ^Eluroidea (or Feloidea), the Viverrid^, Hyaenidae, and Felidae. 

The Pinnipedia (Seals, Sea-Lions, and Walrus) do not appear until the 
Miocene. They show little external resemblance to the land-living Carnivores, 
owing to their adaptation to an aquatic life and fish-eating diet. The feet, 
which have the full number of five digits, are enclosed in a web of skin. The 
proximal elements of the limbs are shortened, the distal, especially those of 
the hind limb, are lengthened. The first digit of the hand is the longest, and the 
first and fifth digits of the hind foot are equal in length and longer than the 
middle ones. In the wrist the carnivore feature of a coalesced scaphoid and 
lunar is present. The dentition differs from that of the Fissipedia in that the 
incisors are always less than three in each half of the jaws. There are usually 
four premolars and only one molar, all consisting of a conical, sometimes 
compressed, single crown, which may have, in addition, an anterior and 
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posterior additional cusp. There is no development of carnassial teeth. The 
facial part of the skull is abbreviated, the^ cranial elongated. 

There are three families. In the Otari^se (Eared Seals) the pinna of the 

ear is present, though small, and 
the hind legs can be turned for- 
ward for progression on land. The 
Odobaenidee (Walrus) lack an external 
ear, but have the same arrangement 
of the hind feet as the Otariid^, 
The. upper canines form exceptionally 
large tusks. The Phocidae (Seals) also 
lack an external ear, but have the 
hind limbs turned permanently back- 
wards, bound up with the short tails, 
and are useless for land locomotion 
(Fig. 535 A). 

All these modern Carnivores in 
the course of time replaced an older 
group, a sub-order known as the 
Creodonta, which, until its final ex- 
tinction at the dawn of the Miocene, 
were the dominant flesh-eating 
mammals, and themselves had a 
radiation into four superfamilies. 
Of these the earliest, known from the 
Lower Palseocene, were the Arcto- 
cyonoidea (Procreodi) (Arctocyonid^ 
and Triisodontidae), small animals 
primitive in their general structure, 
with low skulls, small brains, and with 
a complete dentition. Carnassial 
teeth were not as yet developed and 
the molars were usually of the tuber- 
culo-sectorial pattern. The limbs 
and body were long and slender, with 
a long tail, the feet pentadactyle and 
plantigrade. From this centralised 
and unspecialised assembly arose. 



Fig. 528, — Upper and lower teeth of a wolf 
(top figure) ; Hysenodon (middle figure) and 
OxySBiia (lower figure) showing the difierent 
arrangement of the carnassial teeth. The 
carnassials are shaded. (After Matthew.) 


mostly during the Palseocene, the three remaining superfamilies, the Mesony- 
choidea, Oxysenoidea, and Miacoidea, which are classified chiefly by the 
presence or absence of carnassial teeth and, further, by a difference in the 
particular teeth which become the carnassials when present. 
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The Mesonychoidea [Acreodi] (Mesonychidse), like the Arctocyonoidea, 
developed no carnassials, but the cusps of the cheek-teeth become broad and 
blunt, and in some of the later forms develop a hypocone. The possession 
of a mesaxonic foot and a tendency to develop small hoofs on the rather wide 
and fissured terminal phalanges instead of claws suggest that some offshoot 
of this family gave rise, during the early Eocene, to the Artiodactyla. 

The Oxyaenoidea [Pseudocreodi] (Oxyaenidae and Hyaenodontidae) are 
characterised by having “ false ” caimassials, in the sense that they are never 
the same pair of teeth, the fourth upper premolar and first lower molar, as 
those in the Miacoidea and modern Carnivores. In the Oxyaenidae the carnas- 
sials are the first upper and second lower molars, in the Hyaenodontidae the 
second upper and third lower molars (Fig. 528). The two families in their 
day were the most successful of the earlier radiation, and gave rise to some large 
forms, though Andrewsarchus, a Mesonychid from the Lower Oligocene of 
Mongolia, reached the largest size of all, with a skull three feet in length. 

The remaining super-family the Miacoidea [Eucreodi] (Miacidae) originated 
in the mid-Palaeocene, and expanded through the Eocene to transform into 
the radiation of the modern Carnivores during the Oligocene. The carnassials 
were developed from the fourth upper premolar and the first lower molar, 
and, like the true carnivores, in contradistinction to other Creodonts, the 
terminal phalanges are not fissured. The scaphoid and lunar bones, however, 
are still free in the carpus. 

Skeleton of the Carnivora. — In the Carnivora the atlas is very large, with 
wing-like lateral processes. The neural spine of the axis is elongated and 
compressed, the odontoid conical. The other cervical vertebras have small 
spines and large transverse processes. There are twenty or twenty-one thoraco- 
lumbar vertebrae. The most anterior thoracics have long, slender, backwardly- 
sloping spines. In the posterior thoracics large metapophyses and anapophyses 
are developed. The transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae are extremely 
long and the spines short. The sternum is long and narrow, composed usually 
of eight or nine pieces. The sternal ribs are almost uncalcified. 

In the skull of the Carnivora vera (Figs. 529 and 531) there are prominent 
sagittal and lambdoidal crests. The temporal fossae are very deep; the 
orbits are not separated from them by bone. The relative development of 
the facial region varies in the different groups ; in the Bears and their allies, 
and in the Dogs, it is elongated ; in the Cats it is very short. The zygoma 
is strong and greatly arched outwairds. The glenoid cavity is in the form of 
a transverse groove, to the shape of which the transversely elongated condyle 
is adapted. In the Cats there is a large rounded tympanic buUa (Fig. 530), 
the cavity of which is divided into two parts — anterior and posterior— by a 
septum, the anterior containing the auditory ossicles and the opening of the 
Eustachian tube ; the bony auditory meatus is short ; the paroccipital is 
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closely applied to the posterior surface of the tympanic bulla. In the Dogs 
the septum of the bulla is incomplete, the auditory meatus short, and the 
paroccipital process not applied to the bulla. In the Bears and their allies 


Fig. 529. — Skull of Tiger (Felis tigris), 
(After Blainville.) 


Fig. 530. — Section of the left auditory bulla of 
Tiger [Feiis tigris). * aperture of communication 
between the two chambers into which the cavity 
of the bulla is divided ; a. m. external auditory 
meatus ; B. O. basi-occipital ; e. Eustachian tube ; 
i. c. the inner chamber ; 0. c. the outer chamber ; 
Ft. periotic; s. septum between the two cham- 
bers ; Sq. squamosal. (After Flower.) 


(Fig. 532) the bulla is usually less dilated, and the septum is absent or only 
represented by a ridge, while the bony auditory meatus is elongated. 

The cranium in the Pinnipedia (Fig. 535) is broad and rounded, rather 



Fig, 531.— Lateral view of skull of Dog {Canis familians). C. occ. occipital condyle; F. 
frontal ; F. inf. infra-orbital foramen ; Jg. jugal ; Jm. premaxilla ; L. lachrymal ; M. maxilla ; 
Maud, external auditory meatus ; Mii. mandible; JV'. nasal; P. parietal; Pal, palatine; Pit. 
zygomatic process of squamosal ; Pif. pterygoid; A. ali-sphenoid ; squamosal ; Sq. occ. 
supra-occipital ; T. tympanic. Comparative Anatomy.) 
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compressed from above downwards. The orbits are large and approachwear 
to one another. 

In the Carnivora vera the spine of the scapula is situated at about the middle 
of the outer surface of the bone. The acromion is usually well developed, some- 



Fig. 532. — Section of the left auditory bulla and surrounding bones of a Bear (Ursus ferox). 
a. m, external auditory meatus ; B. 0, basi-occipital ; Car. carotid canal ; e. Eustachian canal ; 
Sq. squamosal ; T. tympanic ; L tympanic ring. (After Flower.) 

times with a metacromion. The coracoid process is very small. The clavicle 
is never complete, sometimes entirely absent. There is a supra-condyloid 
foramen in the Cats and some of the other groups, not in the Dogs or Bears. 
The scaphoid and lunar are united (Fig. 533). There is no separate cen- 



Fig. 533. — Carpus of Bear 
{Ursus americanus). c, ^ cunei- 
form ; m. magnum ; p, pisiform ; 
r. s, radial sesamoid ; s. L scapho- 
lunar ; td. trapezoid ; im. trapez- 
ium; w. unciform. (After Flower.) 



Fig. 534. — The phalanges of the 
middle digit of the manus of the Lion 
(Felis led). pJi^. proximal phalanx; 
ph^. middle phalanx ; ph^. ungual 
phalanx ; a, the central portion forming 
the internal support to the horny claw ; 
b, the bony lamina reflected around the 
base of the claw. (After Flower.) 


trale. Usually a radial sesamoid is present. There are five digits, though the 
pollex may be reduced in size, as in the Dog, and it is vestigial in the Hyaena. 

The pelvis is long and narrow. In the tarsus all the ordinary bones are 
developed. The hallux is fully formed in the Bears, etc., but shorter than the 
other digits. In the Cats and Dogs it is represented only by a vestige of the 
metatarsal. 
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In the Pinnipedia (Fig. 535) both acromion and coracoid are shorti»and 
the scapula is curved backwards ; there is no clavicle. The bones of the 
fore-limb are short and stout; the humerus has a prominent deltoid crest; 
there is no foramen above the im!er condyle. The ulna is greatly expanded, 
at its proximal, the radius at its distal, end. The manus is broad and expanded. 
The scaphoid and lunar are united to form a scapho-lunar. The ungual 
phalanges are nearly straight, slender, and pointed. The ilia are short ; the 
symphysis pubis is short and without firm union of the bones. The femur is 
short, thick, and flattened. The fibula and tibia are commonly ankylosed 
proximally. The calcaneum is short and usually without a distinct calcaneal 
process ; the lateral digits are usually the longest. 



Fig. 536. — Killer (Orca gladiator), (After True.) 


Order Cetacea. 

Modern Whales first occur, with an apparent suddenness, in the early 
part of the Miocene, with all the cetacean peculiarities of skeleton fully adapted 
to their completely marine life, and so far advanced in evolution as to hide 
those characters which would give information as to their original land- 
living ancestors. An earlier Eocene evolution (the Archaeoceti), of uncertain 
relationship to modern forms, hardly tells us more, except for some slight 
indication of a possible Creodont ancestry. 

Modern Cetacea are characterised by the adaptation of many of their 
anatomical characters to their special mode of life. Some of these structures 
are new, some are normal mammalian structures much modified, and some 
are entirely lost. Examples in the first category are : the formation of a thick 
layer of fat, the '' blubber '' ; the horizontally expanded tail-flukes (Fig. 536) ; 
the dorsal fin ; the breaking up of certain arteries into retia mirabilia ; the 
intranarial epiglottis, the whalebone or “ baleen '1 of the Whalebone Whales ; 
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the «ttra digits (hyperdactyly) and extra phalanges (hyperphalangy, Fig. 537), 
both means of enlarging the surface of the paddle, are a common feature 
in the order. Of characters that have been modified from the normal may 
be mentioned the great obliquity of the diaphragm and its powerful muscula- 
ture ; the enclosure of the proximal elements of the 
fore-limb inside the body, and the alteration of the 
hand to a skin-covered paddle ; the peculiar shape of 
the scapula, with its well-developed forwardly directed 
achromion process and absence of spine ; the non-lobu- 
lated liver and lungs, and the division of the stomach 
into as many as four digestive regions. The whole 

?cZ 


Fig. 537. — Dorsal surface Fig. 538.— Skull of Dolphin (Globiocephaliis) , sagittal 

of bones of the right anterior section, a. angle of mandible; an external nares; A. S. 

limb of Globieephaliis melas, ali-sphenoid ; bh. basi-hyal ; B. 0. basi-occipital ; B, S. basi- 

the round-headed Dolphin sphenoid; cd, condyle of mandible; c. p. coronoid process; 

showing hyperphalangy. c. Ex. 0. ex-occipital; Fv. frontal; J. P. inter-parietal; ME. 

cuneiform ; H. humerus ; 1. mesethmoid ; Mx. maxilla ; Na. nasal ; Pa. parietal ; Per. 

lunar ; P. radius ; s, scaphoid ; periotic ; PI. palatine ; P.Mx. premaxilla ; p. n. posterior 

/4. trapezoid ; C/. ulna ;m. unci- nares; P.S. pre-sphenoid ; Pt. pterygoid; 5. h. stylo-hyal; 

form. (From Cambridge Na- S. 0. supra-occipital ; Sq. squamosal ; i. h. thyro-hyal ; Vo. 

iural History.) {Aitei Flower.) vomer. (After Flower.) 

sheleton is naturally much modified. The skull has a greatly elongated facial 
and dorsoventrally compressed facial portions, the nasal openings, often asymme- 
trical, are placed far back on the upper surface of the head ; the tympanic bulla 
is loosely attached, and the cranial bones in general are much modified in shape 
(Fig- 538). In the vertebral column the cervical vertebrae are shortened, com- 
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pressed, and, except in the Platanistidae, are fused together into one mass*(Fig. 
539). The sternum is reduced. The features that have been lost are : hair, 
except for a very few facial bristles ; finger-nails, except for traces in the fetus ; 
external ears ; all skin-glands ; the^ lachrymal duct 
and nictitating membrane in the eye ; the tubercles 
of the ribs; the odontoid process and the arti- 
culating processes (zygapophyses) between the 
vertebra ; the entire sacrum and, except for 
traces, the hind-limbs. Of all mammals the 
Cetacea show the greatest deviation from the 
normal. 

The order falls into three sub-orders : the 
Archseoceti, Odontoceti, and the Mystacoceti. 

The first-named sub-order consists of three 
families of primitive whales: the Protocetidae, 

Zeuglodontidse (or Basilosauridae), and Doru- 
dontidse. The Protocetidae {Protocetus and Pro- 
zeuglodon) are known from the Middle and Upper 
Eocene of Egypt, and are of some interest in 
that the dentition in Protocetus (Fig. 540) still 
shows a division into three incisors, a canine, 
three premolars, and three molars. The cheek- 
teeth have become elongated and sectorial, but one 
at least — the third premolar — has retained an 

inner tubercle and is somewhat reminiscent of a creodont tooth. Prozeuglodon 
has evolved still further, and the anterior teeth are simple cones, and the 
posterior, which, however, are still two-rooted, are elongated, with secondary 
serrations. For the rest the skull and skeleton, as far as is known, have ad- 



Fig. 539. — Section through 
middle line of united cervical 
vertebrae of Greenland Eight 
Whale (Balsena mysticetns). a, 
vertebrae of Greenland Right 
Whale (Balsena mysticetns). a. 
articular surface for condyle ; e. 
ephysis of seventh cervical ; sn. 
foramen in atlas for first spinal 
nerve ; 1-7, arches of cervical 
vertebrae. (After Flower.) 



Fig. 540. — Palatal aspect of skull of Protocetus. 


vanced a long way towards the Cetacean type. The Zeuglodontidse {Zeuglodon, 
Fig. 541) became unusually elongated, and were clearly a side-line, the Doru- 
dontidse {Dorudon) were shorter-bodied and persisted till the end of the Oligo- 
cene. While the Archseoceti are definitely Whales, they are more primitive 
in some respects. The head, for instance, has the front part elongated, as in 
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othej. Whales, but the cranial part is not compressed and the skull-bones bear a 
more normal relationship to one another that is the case in later forms. 

The Odontoceti, or “ Toothed Whales,” are represented at the present day 
by the Iniida and PlatanistidEe, Fresh-watec Dolphins of South America and 
the Orient which retain a larger number of primitive characters than do other 
Whales, as, for instance, the free cervical vertebrae, each of considerable length ; 
the interlocking processes of the thoracic vertebrae; the double-headed 
anterior ribs ; the relatively simple hand with no increase in the number of 
digits or phalanges, etc. The Physeteridae [Physeter, the Sperm Whale), Ziphiida 
{ZipUus, Hyperoodon, Mesoplodon, “ Beaked Whales,” “ Bottlenose,” etc.) 
whales with a much-reduced dentition; the Delphinidffi (a large group of 
many genera including Porpoises, Dolphins, the “ Narwhale,” etc.) . The Agoro- 
phoridae and Squalodontidae are two extinct famihes, the first Oligocene and 
the second Miocene. 

The general characters of this sub-order are the possession of teeth, which 
with the exception of the Ziphiidae, are numerous and homodont. Whalebone 
is not formed. The skull shows a varying degree of as3Tnmetry ; the external 



Fig. 541. — Zeuglodon from Romer, after Gidley. 


nostril is single ; the upper jaw is broad posteriorly, and in part overlaps the 
frontal bones. The anterior ribs usually have both capitulum and tuberculum. 
The sternum is formed of two or more sternebr^. The mandibular rami are 
flat and united by a firm symphysis. 

The Mystacoeti or '' Whalebone '' whales appeared later in time, the modern 
families not being known until the close of the Miocene, and the sub-order 
has none of the primitive characters shown by many of the Toothed Whales. 
All teeth have been entirely lost except for a non-functional set in the embryo, 
and their place has been taken by the characteristic whalebone ; the mandibular 
rami are strongly arched and are not united by a symphysis ; the sternum has 
become reduced to a single bone, and the ribs articulate with the vertebrae 
by the tuberculum only. The skull is symmetrical and the external nasal 
opening is double. 

The group is classified in three families : the Cetotheriidae, a Miocene evolu- 
tion in which the compression of the skull had not proceeded as far as in the 
later forms; the Balaenopterid^ ('VFin-Whales,'' e.g., Balcena mysticetus, the 
Greenland Whale ; Neohalmm marginata, the Pigmy Whale '' ; and the Balaen- 
opteridae {Balcenoptera, the Rorquals '' ; Megapiera, the '' Humpback " ; 
Rachianectes, the '' Grey Whale,'' etc.). 
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Skeleton of Cetacea. — In the Cetacea 
the cervical region (Fig. 542) {cerv,) is 
always very short, and the constituent 
vertebrae are often completely ^used 
together into a continuous bony mass 
(Fig. 539), or the atlas alone may be 
separated from the rest ; but sometimes 
all the vertebrae are complete and 
separate. In the latter case they have 
small arches and long transverse pro- 
cesses consisting of two narrow bars 
with a wide space between them. The 
epiphyses are very distinct discs which 
often remain separate from the bodies up 
to a late period. The neural spines are 
well developed. The zygapophyses are 
not well developed, and are absent in ^ 
the posterior portion of the trunk. In ^ 
the absence of bind limbs there is no 
sacral region. The caudal region con- 
sists of numerous vertebrae beneath 
which, opposite the intervertebral 
spaces, are a series of chevron bones 
(chev). 

In the Whalebone Whales only one 
pair of ribs articulates with the sternum, 
and none articulates with the body of 
the vertebra, but only with the trans- 
verse processes. In the Toothed Whales 
only a small number are connected 
with the sternum, sometimes through 
the intervention of intermediate ribs, 
and a few of the anterior only, in most 
cases, articulate with the bodies of the 
vertebrae ; but in some a greater number 
articulate with both transverse pro- 
cesses and bodies by distinct tubercles 
and heads. 

The sternum varies in shape. Some- 
times it consists of a presternum and 
a series of several sternebrae without 
xiphisternum ; sometimes (Fig. 543) 
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it te a continuous plate of bone, occasionally with median notches or 
fontanelles. 

In the skull (Fig. 538) the brain-case is rounded, the jaws greatly elongated, 
often unsymmetrical The parietals (Pa.) cfo not meet in the middle line above 
in most Cetacea, being separated by the supra-occipital (S. 0 .) and an inter- 
parietal (/. P.) ; there is thus no sagittal suture. A large supra-orbital plate 
is developed from the frontal. There are large and stout zygomatic processes 
of the squamosal, but the jugals are extremely small. In all the recent forms 
the maxilla [Mx) is very large and extends backwards to overlap a good deal 
of the frontal, and forwards nearly to the extremity of the snout ; while the 
premaxill^ [PMx), which are long narrow bones, bound but a very small 
part of the oral border of the upper jaw. The nasals {Na) are very small 
The tympanic bone is very large, and is sometimes fused with the periotic 

(Mystacoceti), sometimes not (Odontoceti). 
The lower jaw is remarkable for the absence 
of an ascending ramus. 

The scapula in most of the Cetacea is 
very broad and fiat, expanded into the shape 
of an open fan. The spine is usually situated 
close to the anterior border, sometimes 
coalescent with it. The acromion is curved 
and fiat, the coracoid also compressed and 
parallel with the acromion. In some, both 
acromion and coracoid are absent. There is 
never any trace of a clavicle. The humerus is 
short and very stout ; the head freely movable 
in the glenoid cavity ; the distal articulating surfaces are fiat and oblique, meet- 
ing at an angle. The proximal ends of the radius and ulna are so firmly united 
with the humerus as to allow of very little movement ; at the distal end there 
are no complete synovial membranes. The manus is extremely modified. 
There are no synovial joints; the carpus is in some (Whalebone Whales) 
almost entirely cartilaginous, as also are the metacarpals and phalanges — the 
cartilages being coalescent or separated by intervals of fibrous tissue : in some 
of the carpal elements bone is deposited. In the Toothed Whales the carpals 
are completely ossified, and are of polygonal form : the phalanges are also 
ossified, with incomplete synovial articulations. In the Cetacea there are 
sometimes five digits, sometimes only four : a few species have considerably 
more than the normal number of phalanges — sometimes as many as fourteen 
(hyperphalangy). The second digit is usually the longest. 

Vestiges of pelvis are present in the form of a pair of long narrow bones 
(Fig. $4^2, pelv) which lie parallel with the spinal column some little distance 
below the region where the chevron bones begin : these appear to represent 



Fig. 543. — Sternum of Korqual 
{Balanoptera musculus), (After 
Flower.) 
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the ischia. A second pair of smaller bones which lie close to these in^the 
Whalebone Whales are apparently vestiges of the femora, and there may 
be additional vestiges representing^ the tibice. 


Orders Perissodactyla and Artiodactyla. 

These two orders were formerly grouped together as the '' Ungulata vera,” 
and distinguished from other hoofed animals which were called the “ Subun- 
gulata/' This classification no longer holds, and the two orders are considered 
to be entirely separate, and to have arisen from different pre-Eocene ancestors. 
A comparison of a typical Perissodactyl and Artiodactyl, such as a Horse and a 
Cow, shows a number of anatomical differences sufficient to prove that the two 
orders are fundamentally different. 

In the skeleton the most noticeable difference lies in the structure of the 
feet, from which the orders take their names. In the Horse the axis of the foot 
passes down the third digit, in the Cow it passes between the third and fourth 
digits. The first is a mesaxonic foot, the second paraxonic (p. 644). The 
utmost reduction that can take place in the number of toes in a Perissodactyle 
is three. (The Horse, although functionally one-toed, is anatomically three- 
toed, with the second and fourth toes represented by the splint bones.) In the 
Artiodactyles the number of toes, as in the Cow, can be reduced to two — the 
third and fourth. The tarsus shows points of difference. The shape of the 
astragalus (p. 649, Fig. 609) is in each case diagnostic and, apart from the 
fusion of several of the tarsal bones in some Artiodactyles which never occurs in 
the Perissodactyla, the artiodactyle cuboid always has an articulating surface 
with the calcaneum, which is distinctive (Figs. 602, 608). 

Among other differences the following may be quoted as examples. The 
Perissodactyle has a third trochanter on the femur, twenty-two or twenty- 
three dorso-lumbar vertebrae, and a peg-like odontoid process on the axis 
vertebra. The Artiodactyle lacks a third trochanter, has uniformly nineteen 
dorso-lumbar vertebrae, and a spout-like odontoid process. 

Some, but not all, Perissodactyles and Artiodactyles have a complete post- 
orbital border. When this is present, its composition differs in the two orders. 
In the Horse (Fig. 544) a process of the squamosal runs between processes of 
the frontal and jugal. In the Cow (Fig. 545) the posterior rim of the orbit is com- 
pleted by the frontal and jugal processes alone, and the squamosal is excluded. 
In the dentition the trend of evolution in the Perissodactyla has finally resulted in 
almost complete molarisation of the premolars, in the Artiodactyla all premolars 
except occasionally the fourth are simpler than the molars. True horns with a 
bony horn core never occur in the Perissodactyla. Artiodactyla usually have 
a gall-bladder and a more or less complicated ruminating stomach. These 
structures never occur in the Perissodactyla. 
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Fig. 544.— Part of Horse’s skull, showing the structure of the jugal arcli. 
For temporal read squamosal. (After Wood- Jones.) 



Fig. 545. — Part of Cow’s skull, showing the structure of the jugal arch. 
For temporal read squamosal. (After Wood- Jones.) 


Both orders occur definitely for the first time in the Lower Eocene. The 
Artiodactyla still flonrish in some abundance. The Perissodactyla, on the other 
hand, are much reduced from their former numbers and, but for protection, 
some might soon become extinct. 
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Order Perissodactyla. 

This order arose from some member of the Condylarthra, and by the 
beginning of the Eocene had already^ divided into its five main lines of evolution : 
the Equoidea (Equid^ and Pal^otheriid^) ; Rhinocerotoidea (Rhinocerotidse 
and Lophiodontid^) ; Tapiriidea (Tapirs) ; Titanotheroidea (Titanotheriidae) 
and Chalicotheroidea or Ancylopoda (Chalicotheres). 

With the main ordinal features as mentioned above held in common, these 
five sub-orders, the earliest representatives of which show a good deal of 
resemblance to one another, began to evolve on adaptive lines of their own, 
so that the terminal species of each sub-order acquired each a very different 
external appearance. The different trends of evolution are concerned chiefly 
with the structures of the feet and the teeth. If the teeth of Hyracotherium, the 
earliest known Horse ; of Homogalax, a Tapir ; of Eotiianops, a Titanothere ; and 
of Hyrachyus, a Rhinoceros, be compared, it can be seen that all start on the same 
general plane, with low crowned teeth, with premolars simpler than the molars, 
and with the six original cusps of the upper molars still clearly traceable. 
Closer examination of the molars, however, shows that beginnings of differences 
which ultimately lead to great differences in the final result (Fig. 546). In 
Hyracotherium, which has the most primitive teeth of any P'erissodactyle, the 
protoconule and metaconule are only just beginning to elongate towards the 
paracone and metacone, and these two outside cusps are beginning to elongate 
in the anterio-posterior to form the beginning of an ectoloph. In Eotitanops 
the intermediate cusps and the hypocone do not progress, but tend to disappear, 
the protocone is large and remains bunoid, while the paracone and metacone 
form a precociously enlarged ectoloph with a strongly marked W outer border. 
The Chalicotheres have a similar type of tooth-structure. Homogalax shows 
already the tapiroid structure of a bilophodont tooth in the joining of the 
protocone, protoconule, and paracone into an anterior transverse crest and the 
hypocone, metaconule, and metacone into a corresponding hinder crest ; the 
ectoloph is hardly developed. Hyrachyus, the earliest Rhinoceros, is like the 
Tapir in forming transverse crests, but the ectoloph is more strongly developed 
and is produced into a characteristic metaloph behind. 

The Horses gradually evolved very hypsodont teeth, the Rhinoceroses rather 
less so, but in both cases a deposit of cement was acquired in the deep valleys 
between the cusps though to a much less degree in the Rhinoceroses. All other 
Perissodactyles retained more or less brachydont teeth in which cement was not 
formed. 

In all Perissodactyla the premolars are at first simpler than the molars. 
During the course of evolution all the premolars, with the exception of the 
first, invariably became molariform. 

In foot-structure the Horses became functionally monodactylous. The 
Titanotheres, Tapirs, and Rhinoceroses show a less degree of reduction, while the 
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Chalicotheres evolved a very aberrant foot-structure of their own. Defeiils 
of the tooth-structure for each sub-order are given in Fig. 546. 

Sub-oiMer Equoidea. 

The Horses present one of the most completely known phylogenies of any 
Vertebrates. In a condensed form it is as follows. There was a progressive 
increase in size and in height from the ground, due to a lengthening of the distal 
elements of the limbs, an adaptation to an increase in speed. In the feet, 
starting from a condition with four toes in the front-foot (there is no trace of a 
first digit, or thumb, in any Perissodactyle) and three sub-equal toes in the hind- 
foot, together with traces of the first and fifth digits, represented by nodules 
of bone, a gradual change took place whereby the central digit in both feet 
became progressively longer and stouter, the lateral digits became thinner, 
failed to reach the ground, and finally became reduced to sphnt-bones. The 
nina and fibula became reduced to their proximal halves only and progression, 
at first sub-digitigrade, became unguligrade. In the skull the profile of the top 
of the head became changed from a straight to a convex line, and the facial 
part in front of the orbits became elongated. Up to the stage of MesoJiipfus 
the post-orbital bar was incomplete ; after that stage it became complete and 
progressively stouter. The teeth progressed from a brachydont and almost 
bunodont to a very hypsodont condition, with an increasing complication of 
pattern, and the molars eventually acquired a coating of cement on the out- 
side of the tooth as well as in the deep hollows between the cusps. The canines 
became proportionally smaller, and the premolars, at first simpler than the 
molars, gradually became molariform and, in size, ultimately actually larger 
than the molars. A cingulum round the cheek-teeth, characteristic of the 
earliest forms, was soon lost. 

A series of species can be selected to show these changes (Fig. 547), but 
the picture thus presented is only a partial one. Evolution did not proceed by 
a series of large jumps from the earliest type to the modern Horse — the progress 
was gradual. Moreover, there was not a single line of evolution of one genus 
succeeding another, but a continual branching off of side-lines, the majority of 
which, after varying periods of existence, became extinct (Fig. 548). It is not 
always easy, among these branches, to trace the actual line of descent of the 
living Horses, though a reasonable approximation to the truth is probable. 

Horses appeared first, with other Perissodactyla, in the Lower Eocene of 
Europe and North America in the genus Hyracotherium (the American species 
being placed in the genus Eohippus, which is not really distinguishable). In 
Europe during the Eocene there was an expansion of lines from Hyracotherium, 
all of which became extinct by the Oligocene at latest. These show varying 
rates of evolution, some, such as Lophiotherium, having the premolars pre- 
cociously molarised, others on the contrary, while increasing in size remained 
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non-progressive in their teeth. One group, the Palseotheres, departed ■ alto- 
gether from a normal horse-evolution, and ended up in the Oligocene {Palm- 
therium ) , the size of a Rhinoceros, wi^h the lateral toes unreduced, with molarised 
premolars and a dentition comparable to a much later horse such as Anchi- 
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Fig. 548. — E, European. A, North American. S.A,, South American. side lines of 
small horse-like animals derived from Hyracotherium and confined to European Eocene and 
Early Oligocene without leaving any successors. The presumed relationships of the American 
genera are based on work by W. D. Matthew. (Quarterly Review af Biology, 1926.) 


therium, and with recessed nasals showing the possession during life of a tapir- 
like proboscis. In all these cases the stage of evolution was out of phase, 
either too advanced on one character or too retarded in another to be directly 
ancestral to later horses. No further horses occurred in Europe until the 
Miocene. 
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‘^Meanwliiie in North America Hyracotherium (or Eohippus), of which genus 
a considerable number of species has been described, evolved by small increments 
in height and by a progressive molaiisatipn of the premolars, so that by the 
Middle Eocene a new genus, Orohippus, can be recognised. In the Upper 
Eocene Epihippus replaced Orohippus, which is still more advanced. It is, 
however, questionable if it is a direct descendant of Orohippus, and there is here 
a gap in our knowledge, but, on the whole, the American horse genera during the 
Eocene formed a more direct line than those of Europe. In the succeeding 
Oligocene, Horses were represented in America by the genus Mesohippus, which 
had increased to the size of a sheep ; the feet were three-toed, with the lateral 



toes touching the ground, the median digit having become enlarged. All 
premolars except the first have now become molariform. Towards the close* 
of the Oligocene another genus {Miohippus) arose, which is found together with 
the later species of Mesohippus, but persisted into the Miocene after the ex- 
tinction of the parent genus. During the Miocene there was not one line of 
Horses but several existing side by side, all of them derivable from Miohippus — 
.e.g., Kalobatippus, ArcJimohippus, Hypohippus, and Anchitherium (a genus 
which suddenly appears in Europe as an immigrant from North America). 
All these side-lines became extinct, but another genus, Pamhippus, derived 
directly from persisted till the end of the Miocene, and during that 

time gave rise to the genus Merychippus, In this genus the teeth rapidly 
elongated in the sockets and there was formed a heavy deposit of cement not 
only between the cusps, but on the outside of the tooth as well. Merychippus 
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in turn gave rise to a number of lines, including the world-wide genus flip- 
parion, and to Profohippus and Pliohippus, which at the end of the Pliocene 
produced the genus Plesippus, the^direct ancestor of the modern Horse. 

In South America at the close of the Pliocene and during the Pleistocene 
there was a separate evolution of Horses represented by the genexsi Hippiditmi, 
Onohippidium, and Pamhipparion {Hyperhippidium), all derived from Plio- 
hippus, and characterised by very long and slender nasal bones. These 
genera did not survive the Pleistocene. During the Pleistocene all Horses in 
North and South America became extinct, and the sub-order was carried on in 
the Old World. At the present time, apart from domestic breeds, the only 
wild Equidse are represented by E. prezevalskii of Central Asia, E. asinus, the 
Wild Asses of Africa. E. hemiomis, E. onager, and E. hemippus, three species 



Fig. 550. — Indian Rhinoceros {Rhinoceros indicus), 
(From the Cambridge Natural History,) 


of Oriental Wild Asses, and finally four striped species of Africa Equus (or 
Hippotigris) the Zebras (Fig. 549). 

The table (Fig. 548) gives a list of the genera of Equoidea, their appearance 
in time, their distribution, and relationships.^ 

Sub-order Rhinoceroioidea. 

The Rhinoceroses are reduced now to five species : R. unicornis (the one- 
homed Indian Rhinoceros) (Fig. 550), R. sondaicus (the Javan Rhinoceros, 
also one horned) , R. sumatrensis (the Sumatran Rhinoceros, two-horned and the 
smallest living species), R. bicornis (the African Rhinoceros, two-horned), 
and R. simus (the “ white,” or Square-lipped Rhinoceros of Africa, also two- 

I For fuller details and for slightly different views as to the actual line of descent of the modern 
Horses, see W. D. Matthew (no, lo'i) and O. Abel (no. 86). For an account of the Horses of 
North America from the Oligocene onwards see H. F. Osborn (no. 107), 
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horKed). During the Oligocene to the Pleistocene periods the rhinoceroses 
formed a large, varied, and important group. The characteristic tooth- 
structure has already been mentioned. The feet are never reduced to less 
than three functional toes on each foot. T^vo or one horns may be present, or 
they may be entirely absent. In some cases horns were confined to the males. 

The sub-order, soon after its beginning in the Lower Eocene, divided into 
four main lines of evolution: the Hyrachyidse (the most primitive forms), 
Hyracodontidse (light cursorial animals), Amynodontidee (characterised by a 
great reduction of the premolars and enlargement of the molars). These three 
families became extinct during the Oligocene period, while the fourth, the 
Rhinocerotidse, beginning in the Eocene, spread out into many lines during the 
Oligocene and subsequent periods until the Pleistocene, after which time the 
sub-order became much reduced. The Rhinoceroses were a very polymorphic 
family, and there is still much uncertainty as to their classification and as to 
the line of evolution of the living forms. In certain cases genera can be dis- 
tinguished by some peculiar character, as, for instance, Elasmotherium, a large 
Pleistocene animal with a large forwardly directed fronto-nasal horn and with 
the enamel of the cheek-teeth much folded ; Baluchitherium, a Miocene 
rhinoceros with persistantly primitive teeth and procumbent lower incisor 
tusks, the largest known land animal standing eighteen feet high at the shoulder ; 
Chiloiherium, a Pleistocene genus with an unusually broad symphysis of the 
lower jaws, etc. 

The Lophiodontidae were members of an Eocene to Oligocene evolution 
with characters intermediate between the Tapirs (with which they are sometimes 
placed) and the Rhinoceroses. The cheek-teeth were bilophodont, like the 
Tapirs, but with a metaloph more like that of the Rhinoceroses. 

Sub-Order Tapiroidea. 

During the Eocene period a number of small tapiroid forms evolved, which, 
like the European Eocene horse-lines, became extinct. A line, however, can 
be traced leading to the living forms, although the number of genera and species 
is comparatively few. The forest-living and solitary habits of Tapirs have no 
doubt militated against their frequent preservation as fossils. 

Originally the distribution of the group was widespread over the Old and 
New Worlds, but now it is restricted to one species in the Old World {Tapirus 
indicus oi Malay Peninsula, Borneo, and Sumatra), and to four New 
World species {Tapirus americanus (Fig. 551), and roulini, and Elasmognaihus 
hairdi and dowi). 

Of aU living Perissodactyla, the Tapirs are the least specialised. The feet 
have stout digits, four in front and three behind, the third digit in each case 
being somewhat enlarged. The skull has no trace of a post-orbital bar, the 
anterior nasal openings are enlarged and recessed, and the nasal bones small and 
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pointed upwards in correlation with the proboscis, which is characteristic of the 
group. The teeth are persistently brachydont and without cement. The 
molar teeth are bilophodont and deyoid of any complication in the way of extra 
cusps or crests. Modern Tapirs seem to have stayed in a stage of evolution 
proper to the Miocene period. 

Sub-Order Tiianotheroidea {or Brontotheroidea). 

The Titanotheres ^ in their day were a large and important group and, 
although known chiefly from North America, had actually a wide distribution, 
species having been found in Mongolia, Burma, and one in Europe. The sub- 
order was polyphyletic, and a number of Hnes developed with differences of 



Fig. 551. — American Tapir (Tapirus terrestvis), (From the Cambridge Natural History.) 

proportion in the skull, skeleton, and teeth, but in many cases showing also 
parallel development in unrelated lines in the bony nasal '' horns/' 

The terminal species attained to a great size, as much as eight feet at the 
shoulder, but in spite of some specialisation of shape, all remained essentially 
undeveloped. The brain remained small for the size of the body, the skull long 
and low, and the feet retained four rather unmodified digits in front and three 
behind. The dentition (Fig. 546) was evolved in a direction that appears to 
be inadaptive and incapable of chewing hard grasses, a condition that may have 
played a contributing part in the extinction of the sub-order. In the upper 
molars the protocone remained a round but large cusp, the hypocone the same 
but smaller, the protoconule and metaconule disappeared, while the para- 
and metacones became greatly enlarged, and together formed a high, W-shaped 
outer wall. The premolars remained rather small and less molarised than in 
other Perissodactyla. 

^ For a very full account of these animals see H. F, Osborn, The Titanotheres of Ancient 
Wyoming, Dakota and Nebraska.'' Two volumes. Washington, 1929. 
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"rhe earliest Titanotheres to appear were Lambdotherium, a genus that left 
no successors, and Eotitanops, both of the Lower Eocene ; through the Middle 
and Upper Eocenes there arose a number^ of phyla until the sub-order cul- 
minated in the Lower Oligocene in such large animals as Brontotherium 
(Fig. 552), Emholotherium, Megacerops, and others. In North America none is 
found later than the Lower Oligocene, but some, found in Mongolia, have per- 



sisted into the Middle Oligocene after which time the Titanotheres appear to 
have come to an end. 

Stii-Order Chalicotheroidea or Ancylopoda. 

This sub-order shows much resemblance to the last in tooth-structure and 
pattern, but is characterised by an unusual foot-structure for a Perissodactyle. 
There are three functional toes on each foot, the front foot bearing, in addition, 
a splint of the fifth digit. The digits are subequal, and the toes bear, instead 
of hoofs, strong claws which resemble those of some of the Edentata. 

Examples are known from the Eocene to the Pleistocene from North America 
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(e.g., Eomoropus, Moropus) ; and from Europe, Asia, and Africa (e.g., ClmU- 
cotherium (Fig. 553), Macrotherium, Schizoiherium). 



Fig. 553 A.— Chalicotherium. 



Fig. 553 B.— Moropus elatus, 
left fore foot. (After Scott.) 


)H/ Order Artiodactyla. 

This order, the chief ordinal characters of which 
have already been mentioned, is represented at the 
present time by such animals as Pigs, Peccaries, 
Hippopotami, Camels, Giraffes, Sheep, Oxen, Deer, 
Antelopes, etc. In the past there were, in addition, 
many forms that have become extinct, and the 
order, as a whole, is larger and more varied than 
the Perissodactyla, and the division between its 
sub-orders deeper and more marked. 

While the classification of the living forms 
into two main sections — the '' bunodonts '' (Pigs, 
Peccaries, and the Hippopotami) and the seleno- 
donts ” (the remainder of living Artiodactyles)— 


presents no great difficulty, to discover their origin and relationships to one 
another and to the many important extinct forms is by no means easy, and 
there is at present no complete agreement as to the correct position of some 


of the families. 
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yhe earliest known Artiodactyla are represented by the genera Diacodexis 
and Homacodon of the Lower Eocene, very primitive animals with the 
upper molars still in the tritubercular condition, but whose paraxonic feet 
and diagnostic artiodactyle astragalus ^(Figs. 604 and 606) at once 
betrays their true zoological position. They form part of the super-order of 
Bunodonta. 

A working classification of the order, based on a combination of foot- and 
tooth-structure, is as follows. There are four super-orders — the Bunodonta, 
Ancodonta, Tylopoda, and, largest of all, the Pecora. The Bunodonta are 
characterised by having rounded cusps on the teeth, and are further divided 
into two superfamilies, the Dichobunidoidea, Dichobunidae {Diacodexis, 
Homacodon, Dichohtme, etc., none of wEich persisted beyond the Oligocene at 
latest). The teeth of these animals vary from the tritubercular up to molars 
with the typical six cusps, and the Entelodontidae (which had didactyl feet) 
with four cusped upper molars. Some species of this family reached a 
large size. 

The second superfamily, the Suoidea, is characterised by having more 
specialised teeth. The canines are triangular in section and at times become 
stout tusks ; the molar teeth, while retaining bunoid cusps, have secondary 
cusps added to the original pattern. This group contains the Tagassuidae or 
Dicotylidse (the Peccaries), the Suidae (Pigs), and the Hippopotamidse. The 
feet always have four toes. 

The Ancodonta, a sub-order now entirely extinct, consists of four-toed 
animals with teeth that range from a buno-selenodont to a fully selenodont 
pattern, and from five to four cusps, the hypocone invariably being absent. 
The position of the protocone, usually on the anterior border of the molar, 
has in one family — the Cainotheriidae — migrated to the hinder border, where it 
takes up the normal position of the hypocone. The four families of the Anco- 
donta are : the Anthracotheriidae, animals from the size of a rabbit up to large 
species, as Anthracoiherium ingens, the size of a hippopotamus. The Anop- 
lotheriidae are a family not far removed from the last, but have only three 
functional toes, very elongated premolars, and small canines. The Caino- 
theriidae, with peculiar molar teeth, as just mentioned, are a group of small, 
rabbit-sized animals with four short toes, of which the lateral ones barely 
reach the ground. The Oreodontidse, a family entirely North American, where 
it had a long range from the Eocene to the Pliocene, had four toes, strongly 
selenodont teeth, and the first lower premolar functioning as a canine, the canine 
being incisiform. In some the last premolar became molariform. 

The sub-order Tylopoda, or Camels, form a clearly defined section. Starting 
with the Eocene genus Xiphodon and the small, but obvious Camel, Po^ 5 ro- 
therium, of the Oligocene, the characters of the group appeared quite early. 
The feet became precociously didactyl, and the development of the fore and 
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bind digits proceeded at an equal rate. The carpals and tarsals, unlike tkose 
of the Pecora, have never fused, while the metacarpals and metatarsals soon 
fused into a cannon bone whose distal ends gradually became divergent, with 
smooth, unkeeled, articular surfaces for the phalanges. 

The dentition is peculiar in the living species. In the upper jaw there is 
the full number of incisors in the young state, but in the adult only the third is 
retained as an isolated recurved tooth similar in pattern to the upper and lower 
canines. The full number of lower incisors is retained as procumbent spatulate 
teeth. The premolars are reduced to the last two, and are small. The molars 
are very hypsodont, and their four cusps selenodont. In the neck vertebrse 
the vertebral artery takes the unusual course of piercing the anterior part of 
the transverse process, instead of traversing its whole length in the usual 
manner. The ruminating stomach is rather simpler than that of the Pecora, 
but is characterised by the possession of water-cells (Fig. 628, p. 666). 

The sub-order is now reduced to two species of Camel, Camelus dromedarius, 
the one-humped Arabian form, which is no longer to be found in the wild state, 
and C. bactrianus, the two-humped Bactrian Camel of Turkestan. In South 
America the representatives are the Llama, Huanaco, and Alpaca, all smaller 
animals without the hump, and all included in one genus, Auchenia. The 
sub-order seems never to have been a large one, but there have been described 
several genera, some of them — as AUicamelus, a '' Giraffe-necked form — off 
the main line of descent. 

The sub-order Pecora, or '' ruminants,"' forms a very large and diverse 
group characterised by a few characters held in common, as, for instance, the 
total loss of the upper incisors. The upper canine is also usually lost, but, in 
the rarer cases where it persists, it is much enlarged. Flat, spatulate lower 
incisors are all present, as is the lower canine, which has the same shape as the 
incisors, and is closely pressed against them. The premolars are smaller than 
the molars, and the latter have four crescentic cusps. The feet always have a 
cannon bone. The lateral toes are usually lost and the feet absolutely didactyl. 
In some cases the second and fifth toes remain, but are never complete (Fig. 
601, p. 647). In this group the ruminating stomach attains its highest 
development of four complete chambers (Fig. 628, p. 666) and horns, of which 
there are several types, though not always present, reach their greatest pitch 
of structure and size.^ 

The main divisions of the Pecora, ranking as superfamilies, are the Tragu- 
loidea (Chevrotains), Cervoidea (Deer), Giraffoidea (Giraffes), and Bovoidea 
(Prongbucks, Sheep, Goats, Antelopes, Oxen, etc.). 

The Traguloidea are a number of families now represented only by four 
species of the Oriental genus Tragulus, the Chevrotains " or '' Pigmy Deer." 

^ See Childs Frick, “ Horned Ruminants of North America.’* Bulletin, American Museum, 
New York, 1937, for examples of the variety of horn pattern. 
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Thefe are the most primitive of living deer, and are characterised by the 
possession of much-enlarged upper canines and feet that are less highly evolved 
than the feet of other members of the Pecora, in that the lateral toes of both 
feet are still complete, though slender as is*the fibula. The navicular, cuboid, 
and entocuneiform bones of the tarsus, however, are fused together. The 
odontoid process of the atlas vertebra is conical, and not spout-like. The 
stomach has only three instead of four compartments. As a rule there are no 
horns, but they were present in at least one of the extinct families, the 
Protoceratidae. 

The Cervoidea, dating from the Miocene, and perhaps even earlier, are 
contained in a single family, the Cervidae. They are characterised by having 
deciduous horns or antlers confined, with one exception — the Reindeer — to 
the males. Horns are absent in only two instances : Moschus and Hydropotes. 
The lateral toes are nearly always present, but are never complete. In some 
the distal extremities of the metacarpals are retained (Telemetacarpal condition), 
and in others, including most of the Old-World Deer, the proximal elements 
alone persist (Plesiometacarpal condition). In both cases the phalanges are 
much reduced in size and do not touch the ground. The skull has two orifices 
for the lachrymal duct and a very large antorbital vacuity. There is no gall- 
bladder except in Moschus, 

Moschus and Hydropotes are two rather aberrant forms in an otherwise 
fairly compact family. Moschus, the Musk Deer, is placed by itself in a separate 
subfamily, the Moschinse. It is hornless, and the male has large upper canines, 
and a gall-bladder is present. Hydropotes, the Chinese Water-Deer, although 
placed in the second subfamily, the Cervinse, differs from them in being hornless 
and in having large upper canines like Moschus, but in all other respects is a 
true Deer. Of the Cervinae there are many genera still living in the Old and 
New Worlds, but none in Africa south of the Sahara. 

In the Giraffoidea the horns are non-deciduous, always covered with hair, 
and are simple and unbranched, except in an extinct side-line, represented by a 
few Pliocene genera such as Vishnutherium, Sivatherium, and Bramatherium, 
which had hair-covered palmated antlers. The upper canines are absent, as 
are all traces of lateral digits, not even the lateral hoofs persisting. The humerus 
has a characteristic double bicipital groove. The group may be traced from 
the Miocene Palaeomerycidae, and is now represented by the Giraffe and 
Okapi. 

The Bovoidea are a compact group with well-defined characters. There 
are no upper canines or incisors, and there is only one orifice to the lachrymal 
duct. The lateral toes are completely absent except for the persistence of 
small horny hoofs in which there may be a nodule of bone. A gall-bladder is 
present. Horns are universally present in both sexes and, with the partial 
exception of the Prongbuck, are never shed. They are never branched, but are 




Pjq_ ^ 2 ^, ^Hippopotamus (Hippopotamus amphibius). (From tlie Cambridge Natural History.) 

Order Proboscidea.^ 

Except for a remote connection with the Sirenia and Hyracoidea, the 
Probosddea occupy an isolated position. At an early period of their history 
they acQ^uired a number of peculiar adaptive characters which at once clearly 
distinguish them from other mammals, although they have retained to the 
present day several persistently primitive features, such as, for example, 
the pentadactyle hand and foot, a brain in which the cerebellum is uncovered 
by the cerebral lobes (which are, however, well convoluted), permanently 
abdominal testes, and a double vena cava. 

Most, if not all, of the specialised features of the skeleton can be attributed 
to the interaction of three main factors namely, the proboscis, or trunk, 
the peculiar tusks and dentition, and the great size and weight of the body- 
all features that arose early in the evolution of the order. 

The long, prehensile trunk, reaching nearly to the ground, made possible 

1 For a very full ac co unt of the Proboscidea see H. F. Osborn " Proboscidea,” American 
Museum, 1936. 
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of many shapes : curved or spiral, smooth or round. They consist of a by^y 
horn core covered with the horn proper, which is formed of a substance allied 
to hair. 

There are two families : the Antilocapridse, or Prongbucks of North America, 
which are separated from the rest because the outer horn has a backward 
prong and this horn is shed at irregular intervals. The remainder, the Bovidee, 
consist of a large number of forms divided into subfamilies whose boundaries 
are not always very clearly definable. 
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the«f great shortening of the neck, and this, in turn, gives a mechanical 
advantage in the support of the combined weight of the proboscis, skull, 
and tusks, which may weigh as much as 175 pounds for a single tusk 
in the African Elephant. At the same time an enlargement of the area 
of the skull becomes necessary for the insertion of muscles and ligaments 
of the neck, and this has been brought about by a separation of the inner 
and outer tables of many of the bones of the skull, in particular the frontals 
and parietals (Fig. 555). To avoid undue weight, the spaces between the 
tables of bone are filled with air-cells and, incidentally, this has caused an 
obliteration of most of the sutures between the bones. 



Fig. 555.— Section of skull of African Elephant {Elephas africanus), to the left of the middle 
line, an, anterior nares ; ME. mesethmoid ; pn. posterior nares ; Vo. vomer. (After Flower.) 


The presence of the proboscis has induced a shortening of the facial region, 
a recession of the nasal opening towards the top of the head, and a reduction 
in size of the nasal bones similar to the condition seen in the Tapirs, but 
to a greater degree. To carry the great weight of the head and body, the 
legs, simple in their general plan, have become pillar-like, with a loss of angu- 
lation, the carpals and tarsals are serial and compressed and, while the hand 
and foot are still pentadactyle, the digits are short, stout, and united by skin, 
with each toe ending in a small hoof. Progression is digitigrade, the back of 
the digits being supported by an elastic pad of tissue. In the fore-limb the 
ulna and radius are permanently crossed in the position of pronation, and 
the ulna is unique in having its distal articulation with the carpus larger than 
that of the radius. The pelvis has broad ilia and is vertical in direction, an 
adaptation found in many heavy-bodied animals. Clavicles are absent. 

The dentition is highly characteristic. In more recent Elephants the upper 
tusks, which are the second pair of incisors, are the only ones to persist, the 
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lower incisors having disappeared during the Mastodont stage of evolution. 
Nor is there any enamel left except for a small cap on the point of the tusk, 
which soon becomes worn off. Premolars have not persisted beyond the 
Mastodont stage. Of the six che^-teeth the three anterior are milk-teeth, 
which are soon worn down and pushed out at a very early period in the 
Elephant’s life by the three large molars. The remainder of the animal’s life is 
served by the three molars in each half of the upper and lower jaws. There are 


Fig. 556.— Skull of a young Indian elephant dissected to show the developing teeth. 
(From a specimen in the University Museum of Zoology, Cambridge.) 


never more than two of the molars in use at one time in each section of the jaws 
owing to their size, peculiar structure, and method of growth. They consist 
of a number of deep plates of enamel-covered dentine bound together by cement. 
The teeth while forming lie at an angle to those in use and are at a higher level 
in the upper and lower jaws (Fig. 556). As they slide down into the position 
of wear they push the anterior teeth forwards until, after being nearly worn 
down, they fall out. 

There are four sub-orders; the Moeritheroidea, Deinotheroidea, Masto- 
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dofftoidea, and Elephantoidea, distinguished by differences in the arrange- 
ment of the tusks and in the pattern and degree of complexity of the molar 
structure (Figs. 560, 561, 562). ^ 

The Moeritheroidea [Mc&rithermm, Upper Eocene and Lower Oligocene of 
Egypt) are the most primitive proboscideans, showing some points of similarity 
to the Sirenia, but are probably not directly ancestral to the Elephants. The 
dentition, while showing the beginning of proboscidean characters, is less highly 
specialised. In the upper jaw there are still three incisors, of which the second 



pair are enlarged as tusks, a canine, three premolars, and three molars. The 
lower jaw has only two pairs of incisors, the second being enlarged as tusks, 
and lacks the canine (Fig. 557). The molars are bilophodont, except the 
third, which shows the beginning of a third ridge. 

The Deinotheroidea [Deinotherium, Fig. 559) (Upper Oligocene — Pliocene 
of Europe and Asia) are characterised by the absence of upper tusks and the 
presence of a pair of downwardly turned lower tusks. The molar-teeth are 
partly bilophodont and partly trilophodont. 

The Mastodontoidea are a large and polyphyletic group with many des- 
cribed families, genera, and species. The upper tusks are large, downwardly 
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turned, and with an enamel band on the outer side only ; the lower tusks 
are present in early forms, and are either downturned or procumbent with, 
or without, an enamel band. In later forms they disappear. The molar- 
teeth vary in the number of ridges from three up to as many as seven (in the 
third lower molar) (Fig. 561). In structure the ridges, as compared with the 
true Elephants, are lower, the cusps more separate, and there is no cement 
in the valleys between the ridges. Examples are Palmomastodon (Fig. 558), 
an early form from the Oligocene of Egypt, and Stegomastodon a Pleistocene 
form, etc. 

The Elephantoidea, like the last, are a large and equally polyphyletic group. 
They are characterised by the total loss of the lower tusks and of the enamel 



Fig. 560. — Fundamental arrangement of the tusks, or second incisors in the four sub-orders 
of Proboscidea. I. Moeritherium, the first pair of incisors are present, the second pair forming 
small tusks and both pairs covered by enamel (e). II. Deinotheriiim. The upper incisors are 
lost, the lower downturned and bent backwards. No enamel. III. Rhynchotlieriiiin (a mas- 
todont). Enamel bands remain {e) on the outer sides of the upper-lower tusks. IV. Eiephas. 
Lower tusks much reduced or, usually, lost. Upper incisors form large tusks. The enamel 
except in very early forms is lost. (After Osborn.) 


on the large upper tusks, except at the tip in the young stage. The ridges 
of the molar-teeth deepen and become progressively flattened into plates, 
and the cusps in each ridge become obliterated. Cement is laid down between 
the plates. The ridges, or plates, increase in number to as many as twenty- 
seven. The pattern and the number of ridges are of use in classification, as, 
for example, in the living Indian Elephant {Elephas maximus, Fig. 562 B) and 
the African [Loxodonta africam, Fig. 562 A). 

The migration of the Proboscidea is interesting. The group appears to 
have originated in North Africa, and then to have migrated to Asia, whence 
a second radiation took place, some spreading over all Asia and Europe to 
North, and finally, South America, while some returned to Africa to spread 
over that continent. 
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^ ■ Order Sirenia. 

The Mammals of this order, being fully aquatic, present a number of 
structural features convergent with those ^of the Cetacea, such as the thick, 
almost hairless, skin with an underlying layer of blubber ; the loss of external 
hind-limbs ; of an external ear, and of the sacrum ; the diaphragm, like that 
of the Cetacea, is oblique and very muscular, and the fore-limbs, though less 
highly modified, are paddle-like, and the tail is flattened and either rounded 
or rhomboidal in outline. 

That there is, however, no real connection with the Whales is shown by 
various features. The skeleton of the arm, for instance, is more normal in 



Fig. 562. — Molar teeth of A. African, B. Indian, Elephant. 


its proportions and has the joints complete and the fingers little modified, 
beyond being bound together in a web of skin. The scapula is long and narrow, 
and shows none of the cetacean characters in its shape. The skull and denti- 
tion are specialised, the tympanic bone is ring-shaped, the cervical vertebra are 
not ankylosed, and the whole skeleton is strong and the bone very dense — all 
features which differ from those of the Cetacea. 

The order is represented at the present day by the Manatees {Trichechus = 
Mamtus), which live in the fresh waters, or along the coasts of South America 
and Africa, and the Dugong {Dugong ^ Halicore) (Fig. 563) of the Oriental and 
Australian coasts, A third genus and species, Steller’s Sea Cow {Hydrodamalis — 
Rhytina), of the North Pacific, only became extinct during the eighteenth 
century. 

The Manatee and Dugong differ in some respects, and are placed in separate 
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families. In the Manatee (Fig. 564) the cheek-teeth are covered with ei^mel 
and are bilophodont, somewhat like those of the Proboscidea. There is a large 
number of them, up to twenty in each half of 
the upper and lower jaws. The}^ are, how- 
ever, not all in use at any one time, but are 
continuously replaced from the hind end. 

The premaxillary region is small and little 
deflected. There* are only six cervical 
vertebrae. The fingers have the remains of 
nails. The Dugong, on the other hand, has 
a reduced dentition as far as the grinding- 
teeth are concerned, never having more than 
six, and even these are somewhat degenerate 
and without pattern. The premaxillary 
region is, however, enlarged into a down- 
turned rostrum, and bears, in the male, a 
pair of stout tusks. The anterior part of 
the mandible is covered by a horny pad, 
under which can be found traces of the lower 
incisors. There are no nails on the fingers, 
and there are the normal seven cervical 
vertebrae. 

The earliest Sirenia have been found in 
the Prorastomidae of the Middle Eocene of 
Egypt {Eotheroides = Eotherium) and of the 
West Indies {Prorasiomus). The site of 
origin of the order, therefore, and of its 
ancestral form is unknown. The Prora- 
stomidcB have a complete eutherian dentition, 
a rostrum but slightly enlarged, the tusks 
small, and although the hind-limbs have 
already gone, the pelvis is but little reduced, 
and the family is clearly more primitive, and 
structurally ancestral to later forms. From 
the Miocene onwards several genera have 
been described diverging along different lines, 
but all showing a progressive reduction of the 
pelvis. AU these are united in a sub-order, 
the Trichechiformes, to distinguish them from 
a second sub-order, the Desmostyliformes, 
which are represented by a sole family and 
genus Desmostylus, found in Miocene deposits 


Fig. 563. — Skeleton of Dugong {Dtfgong australis). After Blainville. 
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of the Pacific coasts of North America and Japan. Its chief characteristic 
lies in the peculiar dentition. There are two procumbent lower incisors, the 
upper being small or absent. The molars are columnar and formed of a 
number of closely appressed cylinders covered with a thick layer of enamel. 

Skeleton of Sirenia.— In the Sirenia (Fig. 563) the cervical vertebrae do 
not coalesce, with the exception of two of them in the Manatee. In the 
Manatee there are only six cervical vertebrae, and the neural arches are some- 
times incomplete. In the trunk the thoracic vertebrae are numerous; all 



Fig. 564.— Section of skull of Manatee (Manatus senegalensis). 
In addition, ET. ethmo-turbinal ; Ty, tympanic. (After Flower.) 


have well-developed facets for the heads of the ribs, and well developed zyga- 
pophyses. The caudal vertebras are numerous, depressed, with wide transverse 
processes. The ribs are numerous, but few of them are connected with the 
sternum. The sternum is a broad bone not composed of distinguishable 
segments. 

The skull (Fig. 563) is characterised by its extreme hardness. The cranial 
cavity is rather long and narrow as compared with that of the Cetacea. 
Although the supra-occipital (S. 0 .) is produced forwards on the upper surface 
of the skull for a considerable distance, it does not separate the parietals 
(Pa.) from one another. The frontals develop broad supra-orbital plates. 
The zygoma is stout. As in the Cetacea, the external nares are very wide. 
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but they are relatively farther, forwards. . The nasals are rudimentary. '-'The 
tympanic and periotic are readily separable from the other bones. There are 
enormous premaxillae in the Dug^ngs. The mandible has a well-developed 
ascending ramus and coronoid process {c, p.). 

The scap%ila of the Sirenia is much more like that of the terrestrial mammals 
than the scapula of Cetacea, and is nearer that of the Seals ; it is narrow and 
curved backwards. The spine is situated about the middle ; the acromion is 
directed downwards. The coracoid is fairly well developed, and of a conical 
shape. The clavicle is absent, as in the Cetacea. The skeleton of the arm also de- 
parts less from the ordinary mammalian type than in the Cetacea. The radius 
and ulna are ankylosed at their extremities. The carpus has seven bones in the 
Manatee : the pisiform is absent. In the Dugong coalescence takes place 
between the carpal bones, so that the number of ossifications is reduced in 
the adult. There are five digits, all of which possess the normal number of 
phalanges. 

The pelvis is represented by a pair or more of vestiges widely separated 
from the spinal column, and having a vertical position : they probably represent 
the ilia. 

' ' Order Hyracoidea. 

The Hyracoidea show a most curious mixture of primitive and specialised 
characters, and some, in addition, in which they seem to resemble several 
different orders of mammals. The living forms of Coneys '' are all small, 
rather rabbit-like animals of North Africa and Western Asia, and are included 
in a single family, the Procaviidse ( = Hyracidse) with the genera Procavia 
{Hyrax) and Dendrohyrax, the latter being semi-arboreal forms. 

The feet are plantigrade, with four toes and a vestige of the hallux on 
the front-, and three on the hind-foot ; the third toe is longer than the others, 
and all end in small flat hoofs, except the second digit of the hind-foot, which 
has a curved claw. The centrale persists in the carpus and the astragalus 
(Fig. 609) differs in shape from that of any other mammal, in that the malleolus 
of the tibia has a large flat bearing on it. The clavicle is absent. In the skull 
are several peculiar features. The post-orbital process arises largely from the 
parietal, and the post-orbital bar is complete in Dendrohyrax (Fig. 565), but not 
in Procavia (Fig. 566) . The j ugal is a very stout bone, and extends backwards to 
take as large a share in the glenoid cavity as in any Marsupial. The periotic 
and tympanic are ankylosed together, but not to the squamosal, the tympanic 
forms a bulla and has a spout-hke external auditory meatus. The seventh 
cervical vertebra is sometimes pierced by the vertebral artery. The scapula 
is triangular, as in Artiodactyla, and lacks the acromion. There are as many 
as twenty-two dorsolumbar vertebrae. The radius and ulna are partially 
crossed, as in the Proboscidea. 
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"Mie dentition consists of a single pair of large curved upper incisors grow- 
ing from persistent roots like those of Rodents, but which are triangular in 
section, canines are absent, and there are^four premolars and three molars, 
which are lophodont, and in pattern look like the teeth of a rhinoceros in 
miniature. In the lower jaw there are two pairs of incisors, which are spatulate 


Fig. 565. — Dendrohyrax. Skull, upper and lower dentitions. The arrow in the lower 
jaw points to a foramen. 

and comb-like, as in some Lemurs. The lower jaw has a foramen which pierces 
the coronoid just behind the last molar, as in the South American Typotheres. 

There is no gall-bladder, but the caecum has a pair of caecal pouches, which 
are unknown in any other mammal. The testes are abdominal. There is a 
dorsal gland on the back analogous to that found in the Peccaries. With this 
curious mixture of characters it is not easy to suggest what are the affinities 
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or what the origin of this order. It has been stated that there is a rAiote 
affinity with the Proboscidea and Sirenia.^ 

The order is known as far ba(^k as the Oligocene of Egypt, where Sagha- 
therium and Megalohyrax have been found. Both are hyracoid in dentition, 
but neither appears to be on the direct line of evolution ; the latter form was 
of considerably larger size than the modern forms. Myohyrax comes from 
the Lower Miocene of Egypt and Pliohyrax from the Lower Pliocene of Greece. 
The order appears to have originated, like the Proboscidea, in North or Central 
Africa, but until some representatives can be found in Eocene deposits, little 
light can be thrown on the problem of their origin. 


Fig. 566. — Skull of Hyrax (Procavia). The suture between the frontal and 
parietal has been by an error made to run behind the post-orbital process. 



’! Orders Barytheria and Embrithopoda. 

These two orders have to be formed to receive each a single species of 
mammals. Of the ’Baxyth.e.xiz. {Barytherium, from the Upper Eocene of Egypt) 
little is known beyond a lower jaw with bilophodont teeth, except the third 
molar, which is trilophodont, and a procumbent tusk-like incisor. The denti- 
tion is somewhat like that of Deinotherium, but the humerus, almost the only 
bone discovered, is not proboscidean in shape. 

Of the Embrithopoda {Arsinoitherium, from the Lower Oligocene of Eg3rpt) 
the complete skeleton is known. This shows a heavy animal the size of a 
rhinoceros, with massive limbs and stumpy, five-toed feet. The skuU is 
remarkable for the presence of a pair of large, forwardly directed nasal horns 
placed side by side and united at their bases, and a pair of quite small frontal 
horns. The dentition is complete and is without diastemata. The canines 
are incisiform and the cheek-teeth h3q)Sodont, the molars bilophodont. 

1 For details see Gregory, ** The Orders of Mammals " (No. 94) . 
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Beyond a faint suggestion in the molar pattern of some Hyracoid affinity, 
nothing can be said as to the relations of this peculiar animal. 

7"' Order Tillodontia. 

An archaic order, of which specimens are found only in the Lower and 
Middle Eocene of North America. Esthonyx, Anchippodus, Tillotherium are 
the only described genera. Tillotherium, the last member to survive, reached 
the size of a Bear. There are two pairs of incisors, of which the first are small, 
the second much enlarged, rootless, and rodent-like. The condyles of the jaws, 
however, are transverse, and entirely unlike the condition found in the rodents. 
The canines are smalb the premolars and molars brachydont and bunodont. 
The origin of the order is still very uncertain. 

Order T^niodontia. 

This order, of which representative are known from the Palaeoceiie 
{Conoryctes, Calamodon, Onychodectes, Psittacotherium, etc.) to the Middle 
Eocene [Stylinodon], is, like the Tillodonts, a very obscure one. 

Earlier forms are primitive and somewhat insectivore-like in having a com- 
plete dentition and enamel-covered teeth. Stylinodon, the last survivor, had 
more definite characters in its very hypsodont, rootless teeth, with the enamel 
confined to bands at the sides. These teeth are peg-like and without molar 
pattern. 

Both the Tillodontia and T^niodontia appear to have become specialised 
early on side lines which were, comparatively speaking, of short duration. 

7 Order Rodentia. 

The Rodents can be clearly diagnosed by a characteristic arrangement of 
their dentition for the two purposes first of gnawing and then of chewing 
their food. The order, with nearly three thousand living species described, 
is at the present time numerically the largest of all the mammalian groups. 
No Rodent reaches, or ever has reached, any great size, the Capybara [Hydro- 
choerus), which is of the size of a small Pig, being the largest living form, but 
one which may have been exceeded by two extinct species of Beavers [Trogon- 
therium and Castoroides). Most Rodents are rather small, and some such as 
the Harvest Mouse [Mus minutus), are among the smallest known mammals. 
The distribution of the group is world wide, and many species such as the 
Lemming (My odes lentmtis) Bud many species of Rats and Mice, can exist in 
almost incredible numbers, and are of economic importance from the damage 
they do to crops and stores and as the assistant-carriers of disease. 

The characters of the order are as follows. There is never more than a 
single pair of upper incisors, with the exception of one section, the Duplici- 
dentata, where there is a small second pair, as is mentioned below. The 
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incisors are chisel-shaped in wear, owing to the absence of enamel on the postlrior 
surface. Having persistently open roots, they grow throughout life, and 
are always of great size. Caning are never present, and there is a wide 






Muscles of Mastication 

Fig. 567. — Jaw muscles of the rat. (After E. Chase Green.) 


diastema between the incisors and the cheek-teeth into which the cheeks can 
be tucked so as to separate the front part of the mouth from the hind during 
the process of gnawing. This habit of gnawing, universal in the group, has 
induced noticeable modifications not only of the teeth, but of the whole skull 
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and^ws. The glenoid cavities for the condyles of the lower jaws are elongated 
in a fore-and-aft direction, an adaptation which enables the jaws to be moved 
forwards, and thereby the upper and lower^incisors to be brought into contact 
for the purpose of gnawing. In this position, owing to the size of the incisors, 
the cheek-teeth are thrown out of action and cannot operate. For chewing, 
therefore, the jaws can be moved backwards when the lower incisor fits in 
behind the upper, and the upper and lower cheek-teeth can be brought into 
contact. The grinding-teeth vary in number from two to six, and frequently 
have persistently open roots. In some cases the milk dentition is suppressed. 

To provide the necessary power for gnawing, the jaw-muscles become 
much enlarged (Figs 451, 567), and the increase in area for their insertion and 
origin has produced considerable modifications in the skull and jaws which differ 
in different groups, so as to afford a basis for classification. The premaxillae 
and maxillae are enlarged, not only to house the great curved incisors, but also 
for the insertion of the anterior mass of the masseter muscle, which in some 
forms passes through the enormously enlarged antorbital vacuity, which may 
be as big as the orbit (Fig. 568), or it may pass over the edge of the jugal 
arch in front of the orbit (Figs. 569, 570). The foss^ for the pterygoid muscles 
may also become very large. The lower jaw may have the external border 
expanded into a flange for the insertion of the masseter. It is interesting to 
note a convergence in shape between Rodents and the Rodent ” Marsupial 
Phascolomys, the Wombat, which has a single pair of persistently growing 
incisors and an enlargement of the masseter muscle inserted on to an everted 
flange of the lower jaw. In many Rodents the jugal extends back to the 
glenoid cavity, as in Marsupials. 

The dentition, in addition to the characteristic rodent incisor and absent 
canine, is peculiar in the grinding cheek-teeth. The number of these varies from 
a maximum of six — ^three premolars and three molars, as in the Rabbit — to 
as few as two molars only in each section of the jaws. An average number 
for many rodents is four teeth. There is also a wide range of difference in 
the pattern as well as in the size, from the short crowned brachydont and rooted 
type, as in the Squirrels (Fig. 571 B), which, especially in the earliest species, 
can be referred to the tritubercular type through various bilophodont patterns 
(Fig. 571 C) to the highly complicated multilophodont and hypsodont kinds 
with permanently open roots, as, for example, in the Capybara (Fig. 571 A). 

As to the rest of their anatomy, the Rodents are not highly specialised. 
They are, for the most part, unguiculate, pentadactyle, and plantigrade. A 
clavicle is usually present and, as in all herbivorous mammals, the caecum 
tends to be large. The brain is little convoluted, and the cerebellum is not 
covered by the cerebral lobes. 

The order is divided into two sub-orders of very unequal size : the Duplici- 
dentata and Simplicidentata. The Duplicidentata (or Lagomorpha) containing 
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Fig. 568. — Skull of Ccelogenys paca, showing enlarged antorbital vacuity, 


•Skull of Thryonomys swinderanus. The antorbital vacuity is not 
enlarged. 


’Skull of Pedetes cafiir, with enlarged antorbital vacuity which does not 
transmit the masseter muscle. 
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theHares, Rabbit, and Pikas, are separated from the rest in having a small 
pair of upper incisors in addition to the main pair placed just behind them 
(Fig. 449). The infraorbital foramina are jilways small, the incisive foramina 
large, and the tail is very short. The molar-teeth grow from persistent pulps, 
and three premolars are present. 

There are only two families : the Leporidse (Hares and Rabbits), and the 
Ochotonidae (Pikas), both known from the Oligocene onwards. 

The Simplicidentata, which have only a single pair of upper incisors, form 
the great bulk of Rodents and, as might be expected from their numbers and 
variety, their classification is somewhat complicated. There is a considerable 
range of adaptive radiation which has brought about a diversity of shape. 
Some, such as the Beavers, are amphibious, with flattened swimming-tails, 
some are burrowers to such an extent that they have acquired a mole-like 



Fig. 571. — Molar teeth of Rodents. A. Capybara (Hydrochoerus) , B. Squirrel (Sciiiras). 

C, Ctenodactyliis. (From Cambridge Natural History, after Tullberg.) 

appearance, as Spalax or Georhychus. The Squirrels are tree-living, and the 
Anomaluridae (the Flying ” Squirrels) have proceeded a step further by the 
possession of parachuting membranes closely resembling those of the '' flying ” 
Marsupials. The Dipodidse are hopping forms, somewhat like the Kangaroos 
in their method of progression. 

The sub-order is divided into three infra-orders, chiefly on the arrange- 
ment of the jaw-muscles — the Sciuromorpha, Myomorpha and Histricomorpha 
— and there are many superfamilies, families, and genera described. 

The Sciuromorpha are the more primitive Rodents, in that two upper and 
one lower premolars are still retained, and the antorbital foramen is not en- 
larged, and does not transmit any part of the masseter muscle, which either still 
arises from the jugal arch alone or, at most, has a slip of its anterior superficial 
section attached to the side of the face in front of the orbit. The fibula often 
remains free, but may be fused with the tibia. There are five superfamilies : 
the Sciuroidea (Squirrels, Gophers, Chipmunks, etc.) ; the Aplodontoidea {Aplo- 
doniia, the “ Sewellel,'' the Ischyromyidae, Eocene, and Oligocene Rodents) ; 
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the Castoroidea or Beavers ; the Geomyoidea (a purely North American group 
including the Pocket Gophers, etc.), and the Anomaluroidea [Anomalurus) 
the West African Flying Squirrel and Pedetes, the Cape Jumping” Hare 
(Fig. 570) , which is of interest in tha4 there is a large infra-orbital opening, which, 
however, does not transmit any part of the masseter muscle, so that the skull 
in this respect resembles that of the Myomorpha structurally, but not 
functionally). 

The Myomorpha (Rats, Mice, Jerboas, etc.) are characterised by the super- 
ficial portion of the masseter muscle passing forwards in front of the orbit, while 
the median portion runs, via the orbit, through the enlarged infra-orbital open- 
ing to be attached to a depression, often deep, on the side of the face. The 
tibia and fibula are always fused. 

The Histricomorpha (Porcupines, Guinea-pigs, Gavies, etc.) have the infra- 
orbital canal enlarged to the greatest extent of all, and the median portion of 
the masseter is enlarged at the expense of the anterior superficial portion, 
which does not extend on to the face, but retains its more primitive attachment 
to the jugal arch. The tibia and fibula remain separate. 

Skeleton of the Rodentia. — Among the Rodents the Jerboas are exceptional 
in having the cervical vertebra ankylosed. Generally, as in the Rabbit, the 
transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae are elongated. As in the Ungulata, 
the sacrum usually consists of one broad anterior vertebra followed by several 
narrower ones. The caudal region varies in length in the different families ; 
in some it is very short, but it is elongated in many (the Porcupines, Squirrels, 
and Beavers). The sternum of the Rodents has a long and narrow body; 
sometimes there is a broad presternum ; the posterior end is always expanded 
into a cartilaginous xiphisternum. 

The sktiU is elongated, narrow in front, broader and depressed behind. 
The nasal cavities are very large, especially in the Porcupines, with air sinuses 
in the upper part. In some the optic foramina fuse into one. An interparietal 
is often present. Paroccipital processes are developed. The orbit and the 
temporal fossa are always continuous. The nasal bones are large, and the nasal 
apertures are terminal or nearly so. The premaxillae are always very large. 
A remarkable feature of the skull is the presence in many of a large opening 
corresponding to the infra-orbital foramen. The middle part of the zygoma 
is formed by the jugal; the latter often helps to bound the glenoid cavity, 
as in the Marsupials. The palate is short, and the anterior palatine foramina 
large. The periotic and tympanic may become ankylosed together, but not 
to the neighbouring bones. The coronoid process of the mandible is sometimes 
rudimentary or absent; the angle is often produced into a process. 

The scapula of the Rodentia is generally long and narrow. The spine 
sometimes has a metacromion process and a long acromion. The coracoid 
process is small. The clavicle varies as regards its development. Vestiges 
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of the sternal end of the coracoid are sometimes distinguishable. There is 
considerable variation in the bones of the arm and fore-arm. The radius 
and ulna are in most instances distinct, though in close and firm apposition. 
The scaphoid and lunar are usually united#: the centrale is sometimes present, 
sometimes absent. The pelvis and femur vary greatly. Sometimes there is 
a third trochanter. The fibula is sometimes distinct, sometimes fused with the 
tibia. In the Jerboa the metatarsals of the three digits are fused together 
(see Fig. 603). 

Order Xenarthra. 

This order, part of the old order Edentata after the removal as separate 
orders of the Tubulidentata and Pholidpta, consists almost entirely of South 
American animals, a few late Tertiary forms alone having penetrated into 
North America. The living members of the order, together with a number 
of extinct relatives, form the sub-order Xenarthra, and a second sub-order, the 
Palseanodonta, contains more primitive and entirely extinct genera. 

The Xenarthra, in spite of considerable differences in shape and appearance, 
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Fig. 572.— Vertebra of the Great Anteater [Myrmecophaga juhata). A. Side view of twelfth 
and thirteenth thoracic vertebrae ; B, posterior view of the second lumbar ; C. anterior view of 
the third lumbar, anterior zygapophysis ; \ extra zygapophyses ; c, c. facet for 

capitulum of rib ; m. metapophysis ; pz, posterior zygapophysis ; pz?-, additional posterior 
zygapophysis; 1 transverse process; U. facet for tuberculum of rib. (From Cambridge 
Natural History, zit&x 'Elovfet,) 
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are united by certain specialised characters which show them to belong to 
a single natural group. Enamel is entirely absent from the teeth, except in 
an Eocene Armadillo, Utatetus, in which small enamel caps were just persisting. 
In aU the others the teeth (see p. (^9) are transformed to pillar-like and per- 
sistently growing stumps (the Armadillos), and may be reduced in number 
(the Sloths) or altogether absent (the Great Ant-eater). One of the most 
noticeable characters is that the posterior dorsal and lumbar vertebrae (Fig. 
572) have an extra pair of zygapophyses, a condition found elsewhere only 
in the Snakes. Among other specialised characters are the frequent reduction, 
or absence, of the zygomatic arch, the frequent fusion of the coracoid process 
to the front border of the scapula so as to enclose a large foramen (Fig. 573), 



Fig. 573. — Shoulder-girdle of 
Dhree-toed Sloth (Bradypus tri- 
dactylus) . acr. acromion. ; cl. 
clavicle; cor. coracoid. 



Fig. 574. — Mylodon robustus. (Restoration, after 
Owen.) 


and the articulation of several of the anterior caudal vertebrae to the ischium 
so as to produce an unusually long ischio-sacral region. The low type of brain, 
on the other hand, and the persistently abdominal testes are primitive. All 
Edentata have heavily clawed feet. 

By adaptive radiation, the Xenarthra have evolved into such very different 
kinds of animals that they have to be separated into two infra-orders, the 
Pilosa and Loricata, and each of these again into a number of superfamilies. 
The Pilosa are the superfamilies Megalonychoidea, an extinct group comprising 
the Megatheriidae {Megatherium) , the Megalonychidse {Megalonyx), and Mylo- 
dontidae [Mylodon, (Fig. 574), Scelidotherium ) ; the Myrmecophagoidea (Myrme- 
cophagidae Myrmecophaga, the Great Ant-eater, and Tamandua the Lesser 
Ant-eater), and the Bradypodoidea (Bradypodidae, Bradypus, the Three-toed 
Sloth with nine cervical vertebrae and Cholcepus, the Two-toed Sloth with six 
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cervicals. These two species, except for the Manatee among the Sirenia, are the 
only mammals that have not the typical number of seven cervical vertebrae). 

These forms, in addition to the ordinal characters, are united by being 
covered with hair, in contradistinction to the infra-order Loricata, which show 
a feature, unusual in Mammals, of a covering of bony plates on which lie 



Fig. 575. — Tatu Armadillo (Dasypiis sexcinctus). (After Vogt and Specht.) 


homy scutes. In this group the teeth are more numerous and the jugal arch 
is more complete. There is a considerable fusion of the elements of the vertebral 
column for the same mechanical reason as in the Chelonia, and the 
condition is vaguely reminiscent of that group. The superfamilies are the 
Dasypodoidea (Dasipodidse, the Armadillos, Fig. 575, and the Peltephilidae) ; 



Fig. 576. — Glyptodon clavipes. (After Owen.) 


the extinct Glyptodontoidea (Glyptodontidae, e.g., Glyptodon, Fig. 576, and 
its relatives Pawod/jMS, etc.). 

The Palaeanodonta {Palmnodon, PaJaeocene to Lower Eocene, Meta- 
cheiromys, Middle Eocene. Epoicoiherium, Oligocene) come from North America. 
Although aberrant and specialised in some directions, such as the possession 
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of an enamel-covered canine — a unique feature for an Edentate — the Pate^no- 
donts may be regarded as representing an offshoot of the ancestral edentate 
line. The dentition is specialised in the reduction of the teeth in number and 
in their degenerate condition, but tile vertebrae have not acquired the Xenarth- 
ran peculiarity of extra zygapophyses, and there is no ischio-caudal symphysis. 

The Sloths [Bmdypodidm, Fig. 577) are more completely adapted, in the 
structure of their limbs, to an arboreal life than any other group of the 



Fig. 577. — XJnau, or Two-toed Sioth (Cholcepus didactylus), 
(After Vogt and Specht.) 


MammaHa. They have a short, rounded head, the ears with small pinnse, and 
long, slender limbs, the anterior much longer than the posterior, with the digits, 
which are never more than three in number, long, curved, and hook-like, 
adapted for enabling the animal to hang and climb, body downwards, among 
the branches of trees. In the Three-toed Sloth there are three toes in both 
manus and pes ; in the Two-toed Sloth there are only two in the manus, three in 
the pes. The tail is rudimentary. The body is covered with long, coarse 
hairs, which differ from those of other mammals in being longitudinally 
fluted. On these hairs grows abundantly an alga, the presence of which gives 
a greenish tinge to the fur, 

. VOL. n. 2 s 
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iflie ordinary Ant-eaters [Myrmecophagidcs) have a greatly elongated snout, 
with the mouth as a small aperture at its extremity, small eyes, and the auditory 
pinna sometimes small, sometimes well developed. There are five digits in 
the fore-foot, of which the third has always a very large curved and pointed 
claw, rendering the manus an efficient digging organ. The toes of the hind- 
foot, four or five in number, are sub-equal, and provided with moderate-sized 
claws. In walking, the weight of the body rests on the dorsal surfaces of the 
second, third, and fourth digits of the manus and on a thick callous pad on 
the extremity of the fifth, and in the pes, on the entire plantar surface. The 
tail is always very long, and is sometimes prehensile. The body is covered 
with long hair. In the Two-toed Ant-eater (Cycloturus) the muzzle is short ; 
there are four toes in the manus, of which the second and third only have 
claws, that of the third being the longer ; the pes has four sub-equal clawed 
toes, forming a hook not unhke the foot of the Sloths ; the tail is prehensile. 

In the Armadillos [DasypodidcB, Fig. 575) the head is comparatively short, 
broad, and depressed. The number of complete digits of the fore-foot varies 
from three to five ; these are provided with powerful claws, so as to form a 
very efficient digging organ. The hind-foot always has five digits with smaller 
claws. The tail is usually well developed. The most striking external feature 
of the Armadillos is the presence of an armour of bony dermal plates ; this 
usually consists of a scapular shield of closely-united plates covering the an- 
terior part of the body, followed by a series of transverse bands separated from 
one another by hairy skin, and a posterior pelvic shield. In the genus 
T olypeutes these bands are movable, so that the animal is enabled to roll itself 
up into a ball. The tail is also usually enclosed in rings of bony plates, and 
a number protect the upper surface of the head. 

Skeleton of Xenarthra.— In the Armadillos more or fewer of the cervical 
vertebras are ankylosed together both by their bodies and by their neural arches. 
In the lumbar region the metapophyses are greatly prolonged — ^longer than the 
transverse processes — and support the bony carapace. A remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the spinal column in the Armadillos is the fusion of a number of the 
anterior caudal vertebrae with the true sacrals to form the long sacrum, con- 
taining as many as ten vertebrae altogether. The caudal region is of 
moderate length; there are numerous chevron bones (Fig. 586). In Manis 
and Myrmecophaga the neck-vertebrae are not united. In the posterior- 
thoracic and the lumbar regions of Myrmecophaga there are developed complex 
accessory articulations between the vertebrae : the sacrum contains, in addition 
to the true sacral vertebrae, a number derived from the caudal region. 

In the Sloths none of the cervical vertebra are ankylosed together ; but in 
the Three-toed Sloths (Fig. 577) there is an important divergence from ordinary 
Mammals in the number of vertebra in the cervical region, there being nine or ten 
instead of seven ; while in one species, the Two-toed Sloth {Cholcepus hoffmanni), 
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there are only six. The neural spines of all the vertebrse are very shorfe A 
number of the anterior caudal vertebrae are united firmly, though not quite 
fused, with one another and with the true sacrals. 

In the Armadillos the sternal ribs, which are sub-bifid at their sternal ends, 
are ossified, and articulate with the sternum by means of well-developed 



Fig. 57S. — Skull of Armadillo (Dasypus sexcinctus). Letters as in Figs. 579 — 580. 
In addition, peri, periotic. 


synovial articulations. In the American Ant-eaters there are similar synovial 
joints, and the sternal ends of the sternal ribs are completely bifid. In the 
Sloths the sternum is long and narrow, and there are no synovial joints. In 
front the sternal ribs are ossified and completely united with the vertebral 



Fig. 579. — Skull of Ant-eater (Myrmecophaga), lateral view. al. $p, ali- sphenoid ; cond. 
condyle of mandible ; cor. coronoid process of mandible ; ex. oc. ex-occipital ; ext. and. external 
auditory meatus; /y. frontal ; jugal; Zcr. lachrymal ; maxilla ; was. nasal; occ. cond. 

occipital condyle ; pal. palatine ; par. parietal ; p.max. premaxilla ; s. oc. supra-occipital ; 
sq. squamosal ; ty. tympanic. 


ribs, but behind they are separated from the latter by intermediate ribs which 
are less perfectly ossified. 

In the Armadillos the skull (Fig. 578) is broad and flat, the facial region 
triangular. The tympanic {ty.) is in some developed into a bulla. The bony 
auditory meatus is in some cases elongated. The zygoma is complete. The 
pterygoids are small, and do not develop palatine plates. The mandible has a 
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wellfdeveloped ramus with a prominent coronoid process and a well-marked 
angular process. 

In the American Ant-eaters (Fig. 579 and 580) the skull is extremely long 
and narrow — the facial region being drawfi out into a long, narrow rostrum, 
with the external nares at its extremity. The olfactory fossae are greatly 
developed. The rostrum is composed of mesethmoid, vomer, maxillae, and 
nasals — the premaxillae being very small. The zygoma is incomplete, and the 
orbit is not closed behind by bone, the post-orbital processes of the frontal being 

entirely absent. The pterygoids {pter,), in all but 
Cyclotunis, develop palatine plates. There is no 
bony auditory meatus. The mandible is entirely 
devoid of ascending ramus — consisting of two 
long and slender horizontal rami, with a very 
short symphysis. 

In the Sloths (Fig. 581) the cranial region is 
elevated and rounded, the facial short ; the 
frontal region is elevated, owing to the develop- 
ment of extensive frontal air-sinuses. The 
premaxillse are small, and not firmly connected 
with the maxillae, so that they are commonly lost 
in the macerated skull. The jugal {ju.) develops 
a strong zygomatic process which bifurcates 
behind [into two branches, neither of which is 
connected with the rudimentary zygomatic 
process of the squamosal, so that the zygomatic 
arch remains incomplete. There are, at most, 
the rudiments of post-orbital processes of the 
f rentals. The pterygoids develop vertical laminas 
and form no palatine plates. The ascending 
ramus and coronoid process of the mandible are 
both well developed. 

In the American Ant-eaters and Armadillos the 
bones of the fore 4 imh are short and powerful. The scapula in the Ant-eaters 
is broad and rounded ; the anterior border unites with the coracoid process so 
as to convert the coraco-scapular notch into a foramen. In the middle of the 
spine there is a triangular process : a ridge on the post-spinous fossa presents 
the appearance of a second spine. The fibres of origin of the sub-scapularis 
muscles extend on to the outer surface as far forward as this ridge, so that the 
part of the outer surface behind the ridge corresponds to a part of the sub- 
scapular fossa, which in other Theria is co-extensive with the inner surface. 
Except in Cydoturus the clavicles are rudimentary. All the carpal bones are 
distinct. 
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Fig. 580. — Skull of Ant- 
eater {Myrmecophaga), ventral 
view. Letters as in Fig. 579. 
In addition, b. oc. basi-occipital ; 
glen, glenoid surface for man- 
dible ; pter. pterygoid. 
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In the Armadillos the scapula (Fig. 582) has an extremely prolc^riged 
acromion [act), sometimes articulating with the humerus. A ridge (sp\) 



Fig. 581, — Skull of Tliree»toed Sloth {Bmdypus tridactyhis). Letters as in Fig. 579. 

representing a second spine is present. The clavicle is well developed. The 
humerus is short and powerful, with well-developed processes and ridges, and 
with a foramen above the inner condyle {entepicondylar foramen). The carpus 
consists of the ordinary eight bones. 

In the Sloths (Fig. 583) the arm bones are com- 
paratively long and slender. A coraco-scapular 
foramen is formed as in the Ant-eaters. In the 
Three-toed Sloths (Fig. 573) the acromion {act.) is 
at first connected with the coracoid process, but 
becomes reduced and loses the connection ; in the 
Two-toed Sloth the connection persists. The 
clavicle icL) is not directly connected internally 
with the sternum ; externally it is directly con- 
nected with the coracoid process — a condition 
observed in no other Mammal. The humerus is 
very long and slender ; so are the radius and ulna, 
which are capable of a certain amount of movement 
in pronation and supination. In the carpus 
(Fig. 584) the trapezoid and magnum are united in 
Brady pus, distinct in Cholcepus : in the former the 
trapezium is usually fused with the rudimentary first 
metacarpal. The first and fifth metacarpals are 
represented only by rudiments. The proximal phalanges of the three digits 
are early ankylosed with the corresponding metacarpals, so that it might 
readily be supposed that one of the ordinary bones of each digit was absent. 



cinctus). acr. acromion; cor. 
coracoid process; pr. sc. pre- 
spinous fossa ; pt. sc. post- 
spinons fossa ; sp. spine ; sp'. 
ridge probably marking the 
anterior limit of origin of the 
subscapularis muscle. 
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Fig. 583. — Skeleton of Three-toed Sloth [Bradypus tndactylus). (After Blainville.) 



Fig. 584.— Right manus of Three- 
toed Sloth. *, hm, 

Innar; m, c. i; first metacarpal; 
m, c, 5, rudiment of fifth metacarpal ; 
pis. pisiform ; rad. radius ; sc. 
scaphoid ; ird. m. trapezoid and 
magnum united; ulna; unc, 

unciform. 


Fig, 585. — Pes 'of. Three-toed 
Sloth. asL astragalus ; calc, cal- 
caneum ; cbd. cuboid ; fh. fibula ; 
mesoc. mesocuneiform ; metaL i, 
vestige of first metatarsal ; metat. $, 
vestige of fifth metatarsal ; nav. 
navicular; tib. tibia; peg-like 
process at distal end of fibula. 
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The pelvis of the American Ant-eaters is elongated, with a short symplysis 
pubis. The ischia unite with the spinal column. There is no third trochanter. 
The tibia and fibula are nearly straight, and parallel with one another. In 
Cycloiurus the pes is modified to foim a climbing organ. 

In the Sloths the pelvis is short and wide ; the spines of the ischia unite with 
the anterior caudal vertebrae so that a sacro-sciatic foramen is formed as in 
Ant-eaters. The femur is long and slender ; it is devoid of third trochanter. 
The tibia and fibula are also long and slender. At its distal end (Fig. 585) 
the fibula develops a peg-like process {%) which fits into a depression in the outer 



Fig. 586. — Pelvis and sacrum of Armadillo 
(Dasypus sexcinctus). ac. acetabulum ; il. ilium ; 
isch. ischium ; obt. for. obturator foramen ; pecL 
tub. pectineal tubercle ; pub. pubis. 



Fig. 587. — Pes of Arma- 
dillo {Dasypus sexcinctus). 
ast. astragalus ; cal. cal- 
caneum ; cbd. cuboid ; ect. 
ecto-cuneiform ; mt. ento- 
cuneiform ; vnes. meso- 
cuneiform ; %av, navicular. 


face of the astragalus. The calcaneal process is extremely prolonged in 
Bradypus, in which there is a tendency to ankylosis between the tarsal bones, 
and the proximal phalanges ankylose with the metatarsals. 

In the Armadfilos the pelvis (Fig. 586) is extremely long, and both ilia and 
ischia are firmly fused with the spinal column. The femur has a prominent 
third trochanter. The bones of the pes (Fig. 587) are normal. 

y-y Order Pholidota. 

This order contains the living Pangolins or “ Scaly Ant-eaters ” of tropical 
Africa and Asia. The most noticeable character is the covering of imbricating 
homy scales over the head, body, and tail, between which grow a few scattered 
hairs. Teeth are entirely absent, as also is the jugal arch and clavicle. The 
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skulj. is long and cylindrical, and there is no division between the orbits and 
temporal fossae. The tongue is very long. 

There is only one genus, Manis (Fig. 588), and about seven species have been 
described. The limbs are short and strong, with five digits, the hind-feet are 
plantigrade, the fore-feet provided with strong curved claws and, in walking, the 
weight rests on the upper and outer side of the fourth and fifth toes. 

What resemblance there is to the edentate Myrmecophaga is probably due 
to convergent adaptation. Nothing sure is known of the past history of the 
Pholidota beyond a few remains in the European Tertiary, of which the earliest 
is a doubtful Ohgocene species. While, therefore, a remote connection with 
the American Edentata is not absolutely ruled out, it is best, for the present, to 
keep the Phohdota as a separate order. 

In the Scaly Ant-eaters [Manis, Fig. 588) the head is produced into a 
short, pointed muzzle. The limbs are short and strong, with five digits in each 
foot. The upper surface of the head and body, the sides of the latter, and 



Fig. .588. — Scaly Ant-eater {Manis giganiea). (From the Cambridge Natural History.) 

the entire surface of the tail are covered with an investment of rounded, homy, 
epidermal scales. The lower surface is covered with hair, and there are a few 
coarse hairs between the scales. In walking, the weight rests on the upper 
and outer side of the fourth and fifth toes of the manus and on the sole 
of the pes. 

Order Tubulidentata. 

Of the early history of the Aard Varks [Orycteropus, Fig. 589) of South 
Africa even less is known, although here again there are some signs of them in 
the European Tertiary. The body is thick-set, the head produced into a long 
muzzle. The fore-limbs are short and stout, with four toes, the palmar sur- 
faces of which are placed on the ground in walking. The hind-limb is five-toed. 
The body is covered with thick skin with scattered hairs. Orycteropus lives on 
Termite Ants, and has a long tongue>nd small mouth. There are, however, 
from four to five peg-like teeth, which have a peculiar structure. There is no 
enamel, but a coating of cement and a body of vasodentine, which in the pulp- 
chamber is perforated by tubes, from which character the order takes its name. 

The relationship of the order is very problematical— it has clearly nothing 
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to do with the Edentata or Pholidota, The structure of the rather primitive 
brain is stated to show some resemblance to Anoplotherium, an Eocene Artio- 
dactyl. Extinct examples are rare. Orycteropus gmidryi has been found in 
the Lower Pliocene, but it and a few fragments assigned to the order from the 
Oligocene and Miocene throw no light on the problem. 



Fig. 589. — Aard-vark {Orycteropus capensis), (After Vogt and Specht.) 


GENERAL ORGANISATION OF MAMMALS. 

Integument and General External Features. — Nearly all Mammals are 
covered with hairs (Fig. 590) developed in hair-follicles. Each hair (Fig. 
591) is a slender rod, and is composed of two parts, a central part or fith (M) 
containing air, and an outer more solid part or cortex (R) in which air does not 
occur; its outermost layer may form a definite cuticle ( 0 ). Commonly the 
cortical part presents transverse ridges so as to appear scaly. In one case only, 
viz,. Sloths, is the hair fluted longitudinally. The presence of processes on the 
surface, by which the hairs when twisted together interlock firmly, gives a 
special quality to certain kinds of hair (wool) used for clothing — the felting 
quality as it is termed. A hair is usually cylindrical ; but there are many 
exceptions : in some it is compressed at the extremity, in others it is com- 
pressed throughout ; the latter condition is observable in the hair of negroid 
races of men. The fur is usually composed entirely of one kind of hair; but 
in some cases there are two kinds, the hairs of the one sort very numerous and 
forming the soft fur, and those of the other consisting of longer and coarser 
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hairsfscattered over the surface. Examples of a hairy covering of this kind are 
seen in the case of Ornithorhynchus and the Fur-Seals. 


A hair, like a feather, is formed 
from the epidermis. The first nidi- 
ment of a developing hair (Fig. 592) 
usually takes the form of a slight 
downwardly projecting outgrowth, 
the hair-germ {grm), from the lower 
mucous layer of the epidermis, 
beneath which there is soon dis- 



papillse; H. hair; jV. nerves in dermis; 
NP. nervous papillse; Se, homy layer of 
epidermis; SD, sweat-gland. SD^, duct 
of sweat-gland ; SM, Malpighian layer, 
(From Wiedersheim*s Comparative Anatomy.) 

cernible a condensation of the dermal 
tissue to form the rudiment of a 
hair papilla (pp). In some Mammals, 
however, the dermal papilla makes 
its appearance before the hair-germ. 
The hair-germ, which consists of a 
solid mass of epidermal cells, 
elongates, and soon its axial portion 
becomes condensed and cornified 
to form the shaft of the hair, while 



Co, dermis; F, external longitudinal, and 
F', internal circular fibrous layer of follicle ; 
Ft, fatty tissue in the dermis ; GH, hyalin 
membrane between the root-sheath and the 
follicle; HBD, sebaceous gland ; HP, hair- 
papilla with vessels in its interior ; ikf, 
medullary substance (pith) of the hair ; O, 
cuticle; P, cortical layer; Sc, homy layer 
of epidermis; SM, Malpighian layer of 
epidermis ; TVS, TVS', outer and inner layers 
of root-sheath. (From Wiedersheim's Com- 
par ative Anatomy.) 


the more peripheral cells go to form the hning of the hair-follicle, becoming 
arranged in two layers, the inner and outer root-sheaths [sh. i, sh. 2). The 
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epidermal cells in immediate contact with the hair-papilla retain their^pro- 
toplasmic character and form the hair-bulb {bib.), by the activity of which the 
further growth of the hair is effected. Soon the upper end of the hair-shaft 
grows out beyond the surface of the epidermis, and the projecting part eventually 
becomes much longer than that which lies embedded in the follicle. At the 
same time the follicle grows downwards into the dermis. During its growth the 
hair is nourished by the blood-vessels in the dermal hair-papilla, which projects 
into its base. 

Modifications of the hairs are 
often found in certain parts. Such 
modified hairs are the elongated 
hairs of the tails of some Mammals, 
e.g., most Ungulates: the eye- 
lashes of the eye-lids, which are 
stronger than the ordinary hairs; 
and sensitive hairs, or vibrisscB, 
about the snout. In some 
Mammals the hairs in part assume 
the form of spines, viz., in 
Tachyglossus, the Hedgehogs, and 
the Porcupines. 

The coating of hairs is scanty 
in some Mammals, and is virtually 
absent in the Cetacea and Sirenia. 

In such cases the skin is greatly 
thickened, as in the Elephants, etc. ; 
or, as in the Cetacea, an under- 
lying layer of fat performs the 
function of the hair as a heat- 
preserving covering. 

In Manis (Fig. 588) the greater 
part of the surface is covered with 
large, rounded, over-lapping horny 
scales of epidermal origin, similar in 
their mode of development to those of reptiles. A similar phenomenon is 
seen in the integument of the tail of Anomalurus — a Flying Rodent. The 
Armadillos (Fig. 578) are the only Mammals in which there occrurs a bony 
dermal exoskeleton. 

Also epidermal in their origin are the horny structures in the form of nails, 
claws, or hoofs, with which the terminations of the digits are provided in all the 
Mammalia except the Cetacea. And the same holds good of the homy portion of 
the horns of Ruminants. The horns of the Rhinoceros are also epidermal and 


A B 



Fig. 592. — Four diagrams of stages in the 
development of a hair. A , earliest stage in one of 
those Mammals in which the dermal papilla appears 
first ; B, C, D, three stages in the development of 
the hair in the human embiyo. hlb, hair-bulb; 
crn. horny layer of the epidermis ; foil, hair- 
follicji'; gym. hair-germ; h. extremity of hair 
projecting on the surface in D ; muc. Malpighian 
layer of epidermis ; pp. dermal papilla ; seh. 
developing sebaceous glands ; sh. i, $h. 2, inner 
and outer root-sheaths. (After Hertwig.) 
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havaifcthe appearance of being formed by the agglutination of a number of hair- 
like horny fibres. 

Cutaneous glands are very general in the Mammalia, the most constant 
being the sebaceous glands (Figs, 590, D ; HBD), which open into the 
hair-follicles, and the sweat-glands (Fig. 590, SD). In many Mammals, there 
are, in addition, in various parts of the body, aggregations of special glands 
secreting an odorous matter. 

The mammary glands, by the secretion of which the young are nourished, are 


A 


B 



Fig. 593. — ^Tachyglossus aeuleata. A , lower surface of brooding female ; B, dissection showing a 
dorsal view of the marsupium and mammary glands ; f “two tufts of hair projecting from the 
mammary pouches from which the secretion flows ; h. m. brood-pouch or marsupium ; cl. cloaca ; 
g. m. groups of mammary glands. (From Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anatomy, after W. Haacke.) 


specially developed cutaneous glands. In the Prototheria they differ- somewhat 
widely from those of the rest of the Mammalia in structure, and they also differ 
in the absence of teats. They consist of two groups of very large tubular 
follicles, the ducts of which open on the ventral surface. In Tachyglossus (Fig. 
593) the two areas on which the ducts open become depressed towards the breed- 
ing season to give rise to a pair of pouches — the mammary pouches. A large 
brood-pouch or is subsequently formed, and the egg is deposited in 

this. When the young animal is hatched it is sheltered in the posterior deeper 
part of this marsupium, while in the shallower anterior part lie the mammary 
pouches. In Ornithorhynchus mammary pouches are indicated only by 
extremely shallow depressions, and no marsupium is developed. 
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In the higher Mammals, when the mammary glands are first developed 
(Fig. 594) , a depression {mammary pouch) is formed, from the floor of which 
branching cylindrical strands of epidermis grow inwards to give rise to the glands. 
At a later stage there is developed 'l.round the opening or openings of the mam- 
mary ducts a prominence, the teat (Fig. 594), the wall of which may be formed of 
the mammary pouch area alone (Marsupials, Rodents, Primates), or, with greater 
or less reduction of the latter, mainly from the surrounding integument. In 
the latter case the teat may have a wide central canal. The number and 
situation of the teats vary in the different groups. 

Endoskeleton. — ^The spinal column of Mammals varies in the number of 
vertebra which it contains, the differences being mainly due to differences in 



Fig 594 ^Diagrams of the phylogenetic development of teats, a, primitive condition cor- 

responding to the condition in Tachyglossus ; h, Wallaby (Halmaiunis) before lactation ; c. Opossum 
(Didelphys) before lactation ; d, Opossum during lactation ; this diagram stands also for the Mouse 
and Man • e, embryonal, and /, full-grown cow. J, integumentary wall ; 2, mammary area, the 
broken line represents the mammary pouch ; 3, milk-ducts. (After Max Weber.) 

the length of the tail. The various regions are very definitely marked off. 
In the cervical region the first two vertebrae are modified to form the atlas and 
axis. Owing to the absence of distinct cervical ribs, the posterior cervical 
vertebrae are much more sharply marked off from the anterior thoracic than is 
the case in Reptiles and Birds. The vertebrae of the cervical region have 
double transverse process (or a transverse process perforated at the base by a 
foramen which transmits the vertebral artery) in all except the last with 
certain exceptions, such as many Masupials, some Rodents, Hyrax and the 
Hippopotami, where the seventh cervical vertebra is also perforated. The 
lower portion of the transverse process in certain cases {e.g., seventh and some- 
times some of the others in Man) arises from a separate ossification, and this is 
regarded as evidence that the lower part, even when not independently ossified, 
represents a cervical rib. Seven is the prevailing number of vertebrae in the 
cervical region • there are only three exceptions to this — the Manatee, Hoff- 
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manjj's Sloth, and the Three-toed Sloth {cf. p. 626). The number of thoracic 
and lumbar vertebrae is not so constant ; usually there are between nineteen 
and twenty-three. Hyrax has a larger number of thoraco-lumbar vertebra 
than any other mammal — from twenty-nin*6 to thirty-one. 

The thoracic vertebrae have ribs which are connected, either directly or by 
intermediate ribs, with the sternal ribs, and through them with the sternum. 
Each rib typically articulates with the spinal column by two articulations 
— one articular surface being borne on the head and the other on the tubercle. 
The tubercle articulates with the transverse process, and the head usually with 
an articular surface furnished partly by the vertebra with which the tubercle 
is connected, and partly by that next in front ; so that the head of the 
first thoracic rib partly articulates with the centrum of the last cervical 
vertebra. 

In all the Mammalia in which the hind-limbs exist, that is to say, in all with 
the exception of the Sirenia and the Cetacea, there is a sacrum consisting of 
closely united vertebras, the number of which varies in the different orders. 
The caudal region varies greatly as regards the degree of its development. In 
the caudal region of many long-tailed mammals there is developed a series of 
chevron bones — V-shaped bones, which are situated opposite the inter- vertebral 
spaces. 

The centrum of each vertebra ossifies from three centres ^ — a middle one, 
an anterior, and a posterior. The middle centre forms the centrum proper ; 
the anterior and posterior form the epiphyses. The epiphyses are almost 
entirely absent in the Monotremes, and in the Dugong [Sirenia) have not been 
detected. Between successive centra is formed a series of discs of fibro- 
cartilage-*— the inter-vertebral discs — represented in lower Vertebrates only in 
Crocodiles and Birds. The anterior and posterior surfaces of the centra are 
nearly always flat. 

The sternum consists of a number of segments — the presternum in front, the 
mesosternum, or corpus sterni, composed of a number of segments or sternebrce 
in the middle, and the xiphisternum behind. The sternum is formed in the 
foetus in great part by the separating off of the ventral ends of the ribs. Some 
of the Cetacea and the Sirenia are exceptional in having a sternum composed of 
a single piece of bone. The sternal ribs, by which the vertebral ribs are con- 
nected with the sternum, are usually cartilaginous, but frequently undergo 
calcification in old animals, and in some cases early become completely con- 
verted into bone. 

The skull of a Mammal (Fig. 595) contains the same chief elements and 
presents the same general regions as that of the Sauropsida, but exhibits certain 
special modifications. A number of the bones present in the skull of Sauropsida 

1 Usually the two centres of ossification which form the neural arches also contribute to the 
formation of the bony centrum. , 
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are not represented, or, at all events, not certainly known to be repres^ted 
definitely by separate ossifications in the mammalia. Such are the supra-orbitai, 
the pre-frontal, the post-orbital, the ecto-pterygoid and the quadrato-jugal. 
The bones of the skull, with the e&ception of the auditory ossicles, the lower 
jaw, and the hyoid, are all immovably united together by means of sutures. 

The palatine bones develop palatine plates separating off a posterior nasal 



Fig. 595. — Diagram of the relations of the principal bones of the Mammalian sknll. A-S. 
ali-sphenoid ; B-Hy. basi-hyal; B-0. basi-occipital ; B-S. basi-sphenoid ; C-Hy. cerato-hyal; 
E-Hy. epi-hyal ; Ex.“ 0 . ex-occipital ; Fr, frontal ; Ju, jugal ; La. lachrymal ; M. mandible ; ME. 
mesethmoid ; Mx. maxilla ; Na. nasal ; O.-S. orbito-sphenoid ; Pa. parietal ; Per. periotic ; PI. 
palatine ; P.-S. pre-sphenoid ; PMx. premaxilla ; Pt. pterygoid ; S-Hy. styo-hyal ; S-0. supra- 
occipital; Sq. squamosal; T-Hy. tympano-hyal ; Th-Hy. thyro-hyal; Turh. turbinal ; Ty. 
tympanic; Fo. vomer. (Thick type — replacing bones ; italics — investing bones.) The numbered 
circles indicate the points of exit of the cranial nerves ; i, olfactory ; 2, optic ; 3, oculo-motor ; 
4, trochlear ; 5, 5', s" > “the three divisions of the fifth nerve ; 6, abducent ; 7, facial ; 8, auditory ; 
9, glosso-pharyngeal ; 10, pneumogastric ; ii, spinal accessory ; 12, hypoglossal. (After Flower.) 


passage from the cavity of the mouth, a condition found among the living 
Sauropsida only in the Crocodilia, and, to a less extent, in the Chelonia and some 
Lizards. 

The zygomatic arch is a strong arch of bone formed partly of the squamosal, 
partly of the jugal, and partly of the maxilla : in position it represents the upper 
temporal arch of Amphibia and Sauropsida, but is differently constituted [see 
p. 376). The in the skuU of some mammals is completely enclosed 
by bone, constituting a well-defined cavity ; in others it is not completely 
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surrounded by bone behind, and so communicates freely with the temporal 
fossa which lies behind it. 

The periotic bones {pro-otic^ opisthotic, and epi-otic) are not separately 
represented in the skull of mammals, Pfrt of the periotic mass sometimes 
projects on the exterior at the hinder part of the lateral region of the skull, and 
is the mastoid portion ; the rest is commonly called the petrous portion of the 




Fig. 596. — Diagrams of tympanic cavity of certain mammals. The tympanic bone is 
black ; the petrosal dotted, the squamosal horizontally shaded and the basi-occipital vertically 
shaded. 

periotic, and encloses the parts of the internal ear — the mastoid portion con- 
taining only air-cells. The tympanic bone, which represents the angular of 
Sauropsida, sometimes forms a long tube, sometimes only a mere ring of bone. 
In other cases it not only gives rise to a tube for the external auditory meatus, 
but also forms the hulla tympani. z. dilated bony process containing a cavity. 

The tympanic cavity, in which lie the ear-bones, is hollowed out of the 
petrosal. In the primitive condition, as can be seen at the present time in some 
of the Marsupials, Insectivores, Edentates, etc., this chamber has no bony 
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covering, and the tympanic bone (ectotympanic) is an open ring lying lop^ely 
and supporting the ear-drum. When, as in most cases, a bony covering is 
formed, this structure is termed the “ bulla'' It is not always formed in the 
same way in different groups. In those Marsupials in which a bulla is present 
it is always made from the ali-sphenoid, the tympanic forming the external 
auditory meatus. In the Primates it is formed chiefly by an outgrowth of the 
petrous bone, which may either grow round the tympanic ring so as to enclose it, 
as in the Tupaiidae and Lemuridae (Fig. 596), where it lies free in the cavity, 
or, as in the Lorisidae and Platyrrhine Monkeys, it joins on to the edge of the 
tympanic ring, which thus forms part of the bulla-wall and acts as the opening 
of the middle ear, while in the Tarsioid and Catarrhine Monkeys it is further 
produced outwards to form a bony tube — the external auditory meatus. In 
other Mammals the tympanic, as a rule, forms most of the bulla, but the 
entotympanic, squamosal, ali-sphenoid, and basi-sphenoid may also take some 
part either in the formation of the bulla or as supporting elements. 

The occipital region presents two condyles for the articulation of the atlas. 

The mandible consists in the adult of one bone, the equivalent of the dentary 
of Sauropsida, on each side — the two rami, as they are called, being in most 
mammals closely united at the symphysis. The mandible articulates with an 
articular surface formed for it by the squamosal bone, below the posterior root 
of the zygomatic arch. 

The hyoid consists of a body and two pairs of cornua — anterior posterior ; 
of these the anterior pair are usually longer, and consist of several bones, the 
most important and most constant of which is the stylo-hyal, connected usually 
with the periotic region of the skull. The posterior cornua or thyro-hyals are 
usually much smaller. 

The ratio borne by the capacity of the cranial cavity to the extent of the 
facial region varies greatly in the different orders. The greater development of 
the cerebral hemispheres in the higher groups necessitates a greater develop- 
ment of the corresponding cerebral fossa of the cranium. This is brought about 
by the bulging upwards, forwards, and backwards of the cranial roof, resulting 
in a great modification in the primitive relations of certain of the great planes 
and axes of the skull (Fig. 597). Taking as a fixed base line the basi-cranial 
axis — an imaginary median line running through the basi-occipital, basi- 
sphenoid, and pre-sphenoid bones — we find that the great expansion of the 
cerebral fossa in the higher mammals leads to a marked alteration in the relations 
to this axis (i) of the occipital plane or plane of the foramen magnum ; (2) of the 
tentorial plane or plane of the tentorium cerebelli (a transverse fold of the dura 
mater between the cerebral hemispheres and the cerebellum) ; and (3) of the 
plane or plane of the cribriform plate of the ethmoid. In the lower 
Mammals (^) these are nearly at right angles to the basi-cranial axis. In the 
higher groups, by the bulging forwards and backwards of the cranial roof, 

■■■ VOL., IT. ■ ■ ' .2T',', 
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the ^occipital and tentorial planes incline backwards and the ethmoidal 
forwards, until all three may become approximately horizontal. At the 



same time there is produced a change in the relations of the basi-cranial 
axis to the basi-facial axis— a line passing along the axis of the face between 
the mesethmoid and the vomer. In the lower forms the angle at which the 
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basi“facial axis, when produced, meets the basi-cranial is an exceedingly open 
one ; in the higher forms, owing to the downward inclination of the facial 
region, this angle decreases in size, though it is never reduced to less than a 
right angle. ® 

Thepecioral archoi the mammalia has fewer distinct elements than that of the 
Sauropsida. The coracoid, which in the latter is a large bone, taking a share at 
its dorsal end in the bounding of the glenoid cavity, and at its ventral end 
articulating with the sternum, is never present, in the adult, as a distinct bone. 
In the young of many mammals it appears to be represented by a small ossifi- 
cation which enters into the glenoid facet ; but this very soon coalesces with the 
scapula. The coracoid process, which is a separate ossification in the young 
mammal, and, though in most instances completely fusing with the scapula and 
with the smaller coracoid element, is sometimes recognisable as a distinct 
element up to a late period (many Marsupials, Sloths), appears to correspond to 
the bone called epicoracoid in the Prototheria [vide p. 529) . In foetal Marsupials 
the coracoid is represented by a well-developed cartilaginous element which 
extends inwards and meets the rudiment of the sternum. 

In the scapula a spine is nearly always developed, and usually ends in a 
freely-projecting acromion-process. It is developed, unlike the main body of 
the scapula, without any antecedent formation of cartilage, and is perhaps to be 
compared with the cleithrum, an investing bone occurring in some Amphibia and 
Reptilia (p. 338). A clavicle is well developed in many mammals, but is in- 
complete or absent in others ; its presence is characteristic of mammals in 
which the fore-limbs are capable of great freedom of movement. In the embryo 
of the mammals there is, in the position of the clavicular bar, a bar of cartilage, 
which coalesces with its fellow in the middle line. The cartilaginous tract thus 
formed segments into five portions — a median, which coalesces with the pre- 
sternum, two small inner lateral, which unite with the clavicles or are converted 
into the sterno-clavicular ligaments, and two long outer lateral, which give rise 
to the clavicles. The median and inner lateral portions appear to correspond to 
the episternum of Reptiles and Prototheria. An additional small cartilage may 
represent the inner portion of the precoracoid of Amphibia, A piece of car- 
tilage at the outer end of the clavicle proper is sometimes distinguishable — ^the 
meso-scapular segment. The three elements of the pelvic arch unite to form a 
single bone, the innominate. The ilia unite by broad surfaces with the sacrum ; 
the pubes, and sometimes the ischia, unite in a symphysis. All three may take 
a share in the formation of the acetabulum, but the pubis is usually shut out 
by a small cotyloid hone. In the shank the inner or tihial element is always the 
larger ; thej?6^^Za may be rudimentary. A large sesamoid bone— the patella— 
is almost universally formed in close relation to the knee-joint. 

The most primitive type of extremity is the with five sub-equal 

digits, with a flexible carpus and tarsus, and with the bones /' interlocking " 
VOL. 11 . ■ 
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Fia. 598.— “Garpus (upper) and tarsus (lower 
figure) of MtemnodOB agilis. a. /. astragalar 
foramen; ast astragalus ; calcaneum ; cb. 
cuboid ; ce, central© ; cun. cuneiform ; c. 1, 2, 
3, ento-, meso- and ectocuneiforms ; lu, lunar ; 
mg, magnum; nur. navicular; sc. scaphoid; 
id. trapezoid : im, trapefium, (After Matthew.) 


(e.g., Tfitemnodon, Fig. 598, and 
many primitive Mammals). From a 
generalised pattern of this sort many 
m!^difications have been derived. As 
an increasing adaptation to speed, 
the cursorial patterns proceed through 
the subdigitigrade to the digitigrade, 
and finally to the unguligrade con- 
dition as the extreme adaptation 
along this line. It is accompanied 
by an increase in the length of the 
digits, either along the axis of the 
third toe — the mesaxonic pattern — 
or between the third and fourth 
toes — the paraxonic pattern. An 
early stage of a mesaxonic foot can 
be seen in the Condylarth Tetraclce- 
nodon, and its final stage in the Horse 
or the Litopterna (Fig. 599) where a 
functionally one-toed condition has 
been reached, although morphologic- 
ally three-toed, the second and fourth 
toes still being represented by splint 
bones. The paraxonic hand and foot, 
of which an early stage can be seen 
in the Creodont Mesonyx (Fig. 600), 
has the axis passing between the 
third and fourth digits, which enlarge 
at an equal rate. The second and 
fifth toes, on the other hand, become 
equally reduced, and the first toe 
disappears. The final result can be 
seen in the more advanced Artio- 
dactyla — e.g., a Cow or Sheep — ^where 
there is a complete reduction to two 
toes and a fusion of the two 
metapodials into the characteristic 
cannon bone"' (Fig. 601). The 
bones of the carpus and tarsus, while 
retaining the characters of the inter- 
locking type, are arranged to allow 
great flexion in the fore-and-aft 
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direction, but little in the lateral. In many Artiodactyles there is a fusion 
of some of the bones of the tarsus (Fig. 602). 



Fig. 599. — Fore and hind feet of Horses and Litopterna showing convergence. A. Mery- 
cMppus, three toed stages ; B. Diadiaphorus, three toed stages ; C. PliohippnSa single toed stages ; 
D. Thoatherinm, single toed stages. (Redrawn after Matthew.) 

In bulky animals such as the Elephants, Dinocerata, etc., the carpals and 
tarsals become serially arranged with a great loss of flexibility, and the digits, 
while not reduced in number as a rule, become short and stout. Special 
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habi|:s, such as hopping — ^the Kangaroos, Macroscelides among Insectivores, 
Dipus BXid Alactaga are among the Rodents (Fig. 603) ; swimming — e,g., the 
Cetacea, Sirenia, Seals, etc. ; flying — e.g,, the Bats and to 
some extent the parachuting kinds of Marsupials and 
Rodents; digging, as in the Moles and several other 
forms, all produce modifications in the limbs, hands, and 
feet more or less profound. 

The generalised hand and foot has already been 
mentioned (see p. 80, Fig. 65). In the mammals the 
carpus contains three proximal bones (Figs. 601, 604, 605, 
606) : the scaphoid, lunar and cuneiform, to which is added 
on the outer side a sesamoid bone, the pisiform. The distal 
row consists of four bones : the trapezium, trapezoid, 
magnum, and unciform, the last named being a fusion of 
the fourth and fifth bones of this row. In primitive 
mammals another bone is present, the centrale, which lies 
between the bones of the first and second rows. In reptiles 
there can be as many as three centralia, but in mammals 
there is never more than this one, and this usually 
disappears either by fusion or loss. 

The tarsus is usually rather more modified from the 
generalised pattern than is the carpus (Figs. 602, 607, 608). 
There are only two proximal bones : the astragalus and 
calcaneum, which correspond to the scaphoid and cuneiform. 
The distal row is represented by the ecto-, meso-, and 
enio-cuneiforms, and the cuboid, which is formed by the 
fusion of the fourth and fifth cuneiforms and corresponds 
to the unciform of the hand. The centrale becomes a 
large and important bone, the navicular. 

The astragalus is also, in another sense, an important 
bone, because its shape differs in the various orders, but 
itself remains true to its particular type, subject only to 
differences in proportion, however much the rest of the 
foot may become modified. It can therefore be a very 
useful guide to the affinity of any form, especially in the 
case of some extinct Mammals. The astragalus consists 
of a proximal grooved surface the trochlea, which articulates 
proximally with the tibia and fibula, a neck and a head of 
varying shape which articulates with the navicular, and 
sometimes with the cuboid as weU. In many early forms an astragalar foramen 
is present near the upper border of the trochlea. This foramen usually diappears 
in later mammals, but still occurs sporadically, as, for example, in Orycieropus, 



Paraxonic carpus and 
tarsus of Mesonyx. 
ast. astragalus ; C^, 
2, 3, ento-, meso- and 
ectocuneiforms ; cal. 
calcaneum; cb. cu- 
boid ; cun. cuneiform: 
!u. lunar ; mg. mag- 
num; nav. navicular; 
^is. pisiform; sc. sca- 
phoid ; d. trapezoid ; 
tm. trapezium ; unc. 
unciform. , 
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The main modifications of the astragalus are as follows. In the Condy- 
larth-Creodont-Carnivore group the tibial trochlea is more or less grooved, 
obliquely pitched, with the inner (tibial) crest lower than the outer (fibular), 
or even absent ; the neck is distinct and the head convex (Fig. 609 A). In the 
Insectivora the trochlea is broad and shallow, but with well-defined crests of 
equal height, the neck is oblique and oval in section, the head convex (Fig. 
609 B).. The Primate astragalus (Fig. 609 D) has a concavo-convex trochlear 



jr in: 

Fig. 601. 
— Bones of 
manus of Eed 
Deer {Cervus 
elaphus). m^. 

vestigial 
second and 
fifth meta- 
carpals ; R. ra- 
dius. (After 
Flower.) 



Fig. 602 . — Dor- 
sal surface of right 
tarsus of Eed Deer 
{Cervus elaphus). a. 
astragalus ; c. cal- 
caneum ; cb. cuboid ; 

conjoined ecto- 
and meso-cunei- 
forni ; ml 1 1, ml V, 
third and fourth 
metatarsals ; n. na- 
vicular. (After 

Flower.) 



M 

Fig. 603. 
— Hind foot 
of Dipus. 



Fig. 604. — 
Bones of the manus 
of Tapir (Tapir us 
indicus ) . c. cunei- 
form ; L lunar ; m. 
magnum ; p. pisi- 
form ; R. radius ; 
s. scaphoid ; id. 
trapezoid ; tm. tra- 
pezium ; U. ulna ; 
u. unciform. (After 
Flower.) 


surface, broader at the neck end than above, a somewhat oblique neck and a 
convex head. In the Rodents the general appearance is like that of the Insecti- 
vores, except that the trochlea extends backwards to the posterior margin of the 
bone (Fig. 609 E). In the Perissodactyla (Fig. 609 H, I) the trochlea is deeply 
grooved and obhque, the neck short, and the head flattened. In the earlier forms 
there is a very small astragalo-cuboid facet which, in more advanced forms, 
especially in the rhinoceroses and titanotheres, becomes larger, though never to 
the extent that it does in the highly characteristic artiodactyle astragalus, where 
the trochlea is deeply grooved in a straight hne with the head and neck, and 
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with^well-marked facets for both the cuboid and navicular (Fig. 609 F, G). In 
this type also the sustentacular facet on the medial aspect, which articulates 
with the calcaneum, is a single large and flat surface instead of being divided, 

as in other astragali. ^ 

Other bones of the carpus and tarsus have their distinguishing charac- 
teristics, if rather less obvious than those of the astragalus, as, for example, 
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Fig. 605. — 
Bones of the 
manus of Horse 
{Equus caballus), 
c, cnneiform ; L 
lunar ; m, mag- 
num ; p. pisi- 
form ; R. radius ; 
s. scaphoid ; id. 
trapezoid ; u, 
unciform ; II, 
IV, vestigial 
second and 
fourth meta- 
carpals. (After 
Flower.) 
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Fig. 606.— 
Bones of manus 
of Fig {Sus 
scrofa). c, cunei- 
form ; 1. lunar ; 

m. magnum ; R, 
radius ; s. sca- 
phoid ; id. tra- 
pezoid; 17 . ulna; 
u, unciform. 
(After Flower.) 





Fig. 607. — Dorsal sur- 
face of right tarsus of 
Horse (Equus cahallus). a. 
astragalus ; c, calcaneum ; 
cb. cuboid ; c. united 
meso- and ento-cunei- 
form; c®. ecto-cuneiform ; 
w. navicular; mil, IV, 
vestigial second and 
fourth metatarsals ; III, 
third metatarsal. (After 
Flower.) 



Fig. 608. — Dor- 
sal surface of right 
tarsus of Pig (Sws 
scrofa). a. astra- 
galus ; c. calcan- 
eum ; cb. cuboid ; 
c®. ecto-cuneiform ; 
c®. meso-cuneiform ; 
mil — V, meta- 
tarsals; n. navicu- 
lar. (After Flower.) 


the artiodactyle cuboid, which shows a constant difference from the cuboid of 
all other Mammals in having a facet on its outer border for the calcaneum. 

The external form of the limbs and the mode of articulation of the bones 
vary in the different orders of the Mammalia, in accordance with the mode of 
locomotion. In most the habitual attitude is that which is termed the quai- 
rupedal— the body being supported in a horizontal position by all four Hmbs. 
In quadrupedal mammals the manus and pes sometimes rest on the ventral 
surfaces of the entire metacarpal and metatarsal regions as well as on the 
phalanges— when the limbs are said to be plantigrade ; or on the ventral 
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surfaces of the phalanges only {digitigmde) ; or on the hoofs developed on the 
terminal phalanges (unguligrade) . Many of the quadrupeds have the extremities 
prehensile, the hand and foot being; .converted into grasping organs. This is 
most marked in quadrupeds thatg[Mss the greater part of their life among the 
branches of trees, and in the Sloths the modification goes so far that both hands 
and feet are converted into mere hooks by means of which the animal is enabled 
to suspend itself body downwards from the branches of trees. 

Certain mammals, again, have their Hmbs modified for locomotion through 
the air. The only traly flying Mammals are the Bats and the so-called Flying 
Foxes,'" in which the digits of the fore-limb are greatly extended so as to support 
a wide delicate fold of skin constituting the wing. In other so-called flying 




Fig. 609. — Astragali of certain mammals. A . a condylarth ; B, an insectivore ; C. a carni- 
vore ; D. a primate ; E. a rodent ; F. an average artiodactyle ; G. Hippopotamus ; H. Rhino- 
ceros ; /. Equus ; /. Hyrax ; N. navicular; C. cuboid facets. The trochlea is shaded. 


Mammals, such as the Flying Squirrels, and Flying Phalangers, there is no active 
flight, and the limbs undergo no special modification ; the flying organ, if it may 
be so termed, in these cases being merely a parachute or patagium in the form 
of lateral flaps of skin extending along the sides of the body between the fore- 
and hind-limbs. 

Further, there are certain groups of swimming mammals. Most mammals, 
without any special modification of the limbs, are able to swim, and some of the 
quadrupeds, such as the Tapirs and Hippopotami, spend a great part of their 
hfe in the water. But there are certain mammals in which the hmbs are so 
specially modified to fit them for an aquatic existence— assuming the form of 
flippers or swimming paddles — that locomotion on land becomes almost, if 
not quite, impossible. Such are the Whales and Porpoises, the Dugongs and 
Manatees, and, in a less degree, the Seals and Walruses, 
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Digestive Organs. — Teeth are present in nearly all Mammals, but in some 
they are wanting in the adult condition (Whalebone Whales and Ornitho- 

rhynchus). In Tachyglossus teeth are 
not pfesent even in the young. In some 



Fig. 6 10. — Diagrammatic sections of 
various forms of teeth. J, incisor or tusk 
of Elephant with pulp-cavity persistently 
open at base; II, human incisor during 
development, with root imperfectly formed, 
and pulp-cavity widely open at base ; III, 
completely formed human incisor, with 
pulp-cavity opening by a contracted aper- 
ture at base of root ; I V, human molar with 
broad crown and two roots ; V, molar of 
the Ox, with the enamel covering the crown 
deeply folded, and the depressions filled 
up with cement; the surface is worn by 
use, otherwise the enamel coating would be 
continuous at the top of the ridges. In 
all the figures the enamel is black, the pulp 
white, the dentine represented by horizontal 
lines, and the cement by dots. (After 
Flower and Lydekker.) . 


of the Ant-eaters teeth are developed in 
the foetus and are thrown off in utew — 
the adult animal being devoid of them. 

Teeth, as already explained in the 
general account of the Craniata, are 
developed partly from the epidermis and 
partly from the underlying dermis. In 
the Mammals each tooth is lodged in a 
socket or alveolus in the jaw. The part 
of the tooth developed from the 
epidermis is the enamel ; the remainder 
of the tooth — dentine, cement and 
pulp — ^being formed from the subjacent 
mesodermal tissue. 

Along the oral surface of the jaw is 
formed a ridge like ingrowth of the ecto- 
derm — the dental lamina (Fig. 6ii, lam). 
The position of this is indicated ex- 
ternally by a groove — the dental groove 
(gr.), and from it a bud is given off in 
the position to be occupied by each of 
the teeth. This becomes constricted off 
as a conical cap of cells — the enamel- 
organ — ^which remains in continuity with 
the dental ridge only by a narrow 
isthmus. This cap-like form is brought 
about by the development of a papilla 
of condensed dermal tissue — the dental 
papilla {pap), which pushes upwards 
against the enamel-organ. On the 
surface of this papilla, in contact with 
the enamel-organ, the cells {odontoblasts) 
become arranged into a layer having the 
appearance of an epithelium — the dentine- 
forming layer. The cells of the enamel- 


organ form two layers, of which that in contact with the dental papilla assumes 
the character of a layer of long cylindrical cells — the enamel-membrane (en, 
m); the more superficial layer consists of cubical cells. Between the two 
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the remaining cells of the enamel-organ become modified to form a kijid of 
connective tissue — the enamel-pulp {en. pip.). 

The connective tissue immediately surrounding the entire rudiment of the 


, » 



^Xwo stages in the development of the teeth of a Mammal (diagrammatic sections). 

alv bone of alveolus; dent. s. dental sac; en. m. enamel-membrane; en. pip. enamel-pulp; 
pr. ' dental groove ; lam. dental lamina ; lam', part of dental lamina which grows downwards 
below the tooth-germ ; pap. dental papilla. (After O. Hertwig.) 


en.TTv 
erz.plp 


tooth becomes vascular and forms a distinct investment — the dental sac {dent, 
s.) ; from this blood-vessels extend into the papilla. 

'ossification begins by the formation of a cap of dentine (Fig. 612 dent.), 
produced by the dentine-forming cells, 
and of a layer of enamel {en.) on the 
surface of this, produced by the cells 
of the enamel membrane. To these 
additional layers are added until the 
crown of the tooth becomes fully de- 
veloped. The substance of the dental 
papilla gives rise to the pulp. As the 
tooth elongates, it projects on the 
surface and eventually breaks through 
the mucous membrane of the gum, the 
remains of the enamel-organ becoming 
thrown off. The cement is formed by 
the ossification of the connective-tissue 
of the dental sac. 

In the teeth of most mammals 
distinct roots are formed, each with a 
minute opening leading into the pulp- 
cavity (Pig- 

some there are no roots, the pulp-cavity being widely open below {!), and the 
tooth constantly growing from the bas^ as it becomes worn away at the 
crown : such teeth are said to have persistent pulp^ _ , . -n j 

Usually Mammals have two distinct sets of teeth developed, the milk and 



cn.m^ 


Fig. 612. — Diagrammatic section showing 
the development of the milk- and permanent 
teeth of Mammals, alv. bone of alveolus ; 
dent, dentine ; dent. s. dental sac ; en. layer 
of enamel; en. m. enamel-membrane of 
milk-tooth ; en. m^. enamel-membrane of 
permanent tooth ; en. pip. enamel-pulp of 
milk-tooth; ^r. dental groove; lam. dental 
lamina; n. neck connecting milk-tooth 
with lamina; pap. dental papilla of milk- 
tooth; pap^^. dental papilla of permanent 
tooth. (After O. Hertwig.) 
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pemjfinent dentitions, but sometimes there is only one, and accordingly we 
distinguish diphydont and monophyodont dentitions : in nearly all of the latter, 
however, another set is developed, though the teeth early become absorbed or 



Fig. 613. — Milk- and permanent dentition of upper (/) and lower (II) jaws of the Dog (Cams 
familians), with the symbols by which the different teeth are commonly designated. (After 
Flower and Lydekker.) 


remain in the condition of functionless vestiges ; and in a considerable number 
of groups it has been found that more than two sets of teeth are formed, only 
one, or at most (in diphyodont forms) two, of these sets become fully 
developed. The milk-teeth in mammals with typical diphyodont dentition 



Fig. 614. — Upper and lower teeth of one side of the month of a Dolphin (Lagenorhynchus) 
illustrating the homodont type of dentition in a Mammal. (After Flower and Lydekker.) 

sometimes disappear at an early stage, and sometimes do not become replaced 
by the permanent teeth till long after birth. Some mammals have the teeth 
almost indefinite in number, e.g., the Dolphins and Porpoises, in which they 
are all uniform {homodont) and not divided into sets (Fig. 614) . In the typical 
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dentition there are forty-four teeth, viz,, three incisors on each side, one canine, 
and seven premolars and molars above and below. The incisors (Fig. 6ia, i) 
of the upper jaw are to be distinguished as being the teeth that are lodged 
in the premaxillae ; the incisors ofHhe lower jaw are the teeth that are placed 
opposite to these. The upper canine (c.) is the most anterior tooth of the 
maxilla, situated on or immediately behind the premaxillo-maxillary suture, 
and has usually a characteristic shape. The lower canine is the tooth which 
bites in front of the upper canine. The premolars [p.) are distinguished from 
the molars by having milk predecessors [d.m.), but the first premolar is, except 
in the Marsupials, nearly always a persistent milk-tooth ; the molars {m) have 
no teeth preceding them, and are sometimes looked upon as persistent teeth 
of the first set. The various sets of teeth are also usually distinguishable by 
their shape. As a rule the incisors have cutting edges ; the canines are pointed 
and conical ; the premolars and molars have broad surfaces with ridges and 
tubercles for crushing the food, and may have from two to four roots. 

The crown-surface of the molar teeth 
of mammals shows a wide range of 
pattern which, used with caution and 
with the possibility of convergence duly 
borne in mind, is of great use in classi- 
fication. With very few exceptions 
these patterns can be expressed as 
modifications of a relatively simple 
type, and this type itseli can be ex- (After Owen.) 

plained as a modification from a simple 

ancestral reptilian cone. This basal type of mammalian molar pattern is termed 
the trituhercular, with respect to the upper molar and trituberculo-sectorial with 
respect to the lower. The theory of its origin, due originally to Cope, and 
subsequently added to and amended by Osborn, is known universally as the 
Cope-Osborn theory of trituberculy. The theory in its present-day form will be 
more easily understood if a brief and condensed history of its origin is first given. 

Cope noticed that the molar teeth of the earliest mammals commonly 
possessed a triangular crown with three main cusps or tubercles, and that 
later forms tended to have molars with from four to six tubercles, and these 
he regarded as derived from the earlier triangular type. Osborn greatly de- 
veloped this hypothesis and, on the assumption that the principal cusps are 
homologous throughout the mammalia, gave them names that have been in 
universal use ever since. Osborn's view as to the method of origin of the 
individual cusps, which has since been modified in some important respects, 
was as follows (Fig. 616). Starting with a simple reptilian cone, this was 
assumed to have elongated in an antero-posterior direction and two subsidiary 
cones to have arisen one on the front and one on the hind border, thus 
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prodTjcing a triconodont tooth. These two cusps were then supposed to have 
rotated in opposite directions in the upper and lower jaws to form triangular 
or trituhercular teeth. The apex of the triangle, or trigon, points inwards in 
the upper tooth and outwards in the low^r. The cusp at the apex of the 
triangle, being supposed to represent the original reptilian cone, was named 
the protocone in the upper and protoconid in the lower tooth.^ 

COPE- OSBORN ^ GREGORV 






Fig. 6i6. — Diagram comparing the original Cope-Osborn theory of the tritubercnlar origin 
of molar teeth with its modification by Gregory. At the top the two black circles represent an 
upper and lower reptilian cone as the starting point. The black circles in the other teeth 
represent the protocone of the upper and protoconid of the lower tooth, respectively. 


^ The suffix designates a cusp on the lower molar. Of the other two cusps, the antero- 
external was named the paracone and the postero-extemal the metacone. A fourth cusp arising 
later on the cingulum on the postero-internal side, termed the hypocone, produce a quadri-tuber- 
cular tooth, and by the evolution of two smaller intennediate cusps, an anterior, the protoconule, 
and a posterior, the metaconule, the six cusped tooth, which underlies the molar pattern of so 
many mammals, comes into being. Like the upper, the lower molar consists of a triangle, or 
irigonid, and in addition a posterior shelf, the ialonid, on which a number of cusps arise to produce 
the trituberculo-sectorial pattern, termed the entoconid, hypoconulid, and hypoconid* 
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At a very early stage criticism was directed against the view that the pjoto- 
cone of the mammalian tritubercular tooth represents the original reptilian 
cone largely because in ontogeny it is not the first cusp to be formed, nor is 
there any known evidence to suppoft the hypothesis of the rotation of the sub- 
sidiary cusps to form the triangles. Within the premolar series, and still more 
in the milk-molar series, there is usually a transition from behind forwards 
from a tooth that resembles a molar in many respects to one that is more 
like a canine or an incisor. If the single cusp of the canine is traced back- 
wards through the successive teeth, it is seen to correspond to the paracone 
of the molar, and not to the protocone.^ The protocone of the molar is repre- 
sented on the more anterior teeth as an inner shelf at the base, or is even 
completely absent, and it was therefore thought probable that this cusp is 
secondary in origin to the paracone, a statement which is consistent with the 
embryological evidence. Further evidence for the same theory is found in the 
fact that in some groups the premolars evolve from simple peg-like teeth to a 
molariform condition,® and in this evolution the original cusp becomes the 
paracone of the molar rather than the protocone. 

Subsequent discovery of other early mammalian dentitions has given rise 
to a more probable explanation of how the molar pattern arose, which makes 
use of Osborn’s original cusp terminology with certain modifications in the 
interpretation of their origin, of which the most important is that the term 
protocone is understood to represent not the original reptilian cone, but a 
secondary cusp, which arises on the internal border of the upper molar. The 
protoconid, on the other hand, does represent the original main cusp. The 
orig inal reptilian cusps therefore, both in the upper and lower jaws, lie 
on the outer border, and the hypothesis of reversal of the triangles is no 
longer required. 

To return to the probable evolution of the triangle of main cusps. 
Although the vast majority of Cjenozoic mammab'an teeth are derivatives of 
the tritubercular type, certain primitive mammals have teeth of a somewhat 
different pattern. Some of them have zalamhdodont teeth, in which the 
metacone is not distinct from the paracone and the protocone is very small 
(Fig. 617). Others have dilambdodont teeth, in which the paracone and meta- 
cone are V-shaped, well separated, and placed near the middle of the tooth. 
‘ Both these types can be traced very far back in time, and they have probably 
not been derived from the tritubercular type, although they must have had a 
common origin with it. Some idea of what the common ancestor was like is 
given by the Insectivore Deltatheridium pretrituberculare (Fig. 617), from the 
Cretaceous of Mongolia. Here the upper molar is a narrow triangle, on which 
there is a small cusp in the position of the protocone and two closely applied 

3. xhis is the essence of the premolar analogy theory. 

“ This process is called the molansation of the premolars. 
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JURASSIC 

SYMMETRODONT T-RICONODOlSfT 



CRETACEOUS 

PAI^TOTHERE 



CENOZOIC 

DILAMBDODONT TRlTtJBBRCULAR ZAtAMBBODOOT 



Tupala Mioclaeaus PoJamogalc 


Fig. 617.-— -Diagranis of the right upper and lower molar tooth of various primitive mammals, 
in the Cretaceous and Cenozoic examples the protocone and protoconid are coloured black. 
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cusps in the centre, the paracone and metacone.^ From the evidence of 
BeUatheridium it has been suggested that a single cus]> in the tooth of ancestral 
Mammals became divided into two to give rise to the paracone and metacone of 
later forms. This original undivided outer cusp is called the amphicone. 

Still earlier in time, the molar of a mesozoic Pantothere (Fig. 617) is a 
transversely elongated tooth with a main inner and outer cusp, together with 
some smaller cuspules. It has been supposed that the inner main cusp in the 
protocone and the outer main cusp the amphicone. This view, however, is 
open to criticism, because the inner cusp is the highest on the tooth and seems 
to correspond to the main cusp of the premolars and the canine, as does the 
paracone, rather than the protocone, in other Mammals. The various mesozoic 
Mammals show a great variety of molar pattern, the relation of which to modern 
types is still a matter of discussion.^ 

It is certain that, in whatever manner the tritubercular tooth may have 
arisen, the subsequent sexi-tubercular tooth has been derived from it. This is 
borne out by an enormous amount of direct fossil evidence, and it is possible 
to show that such diverse tooth-patterns as that of an Artiodactyl, a 
Perissodactyl, or a Carnivore can be derived from the tritubercular type. 

Further terms are in use to designate different parts of a tooth. If the cusps 
remain separate and rounded, the tooth is termed hunoid, if they join to form 
ridges, these ridges are termed lophSy and the tooth is lophodonL A tooth with 
crescentic cusps is selenodont. Any tooth may have a combination of these 
characters, in which case it is called huno 4 ophodonty buno-selenodonty etc. 
Additional pillars such as can be seen in the molar of a Horse, or on the outer 
border or ectoloph of many teeth, are called styles — e.g.y the proto- y meso- and 
meta-style y etc. A tooth with a low crown is termed brachydont, and with a high 
crown and deep socket termed hypsodont. 

As has already been stated, the crown pattern of the teeth of Mammals is 
largely used as a guide to their affinities. Generally speaking, it is a fairly 
dependable one, and starting from the more primitive and generalised forms 
of dentition, such as is shown by the early Insectivores, Creodonts, and Condyl- 
ar ths, the major groups of Mammals usually have trends of evolution on their 
own recognisable lines. Thus, for example, the Carnivora, the Artiodactyla, 
the Perissodactyla have all ultimately acquired dental patterns which are 
sufficiently distinctive. Other groups, such as the Proboscidea, Cetacea, and 
Xenarthra, have patterns that are both distinctive and diagnostic. At the 
same time exceptions occur, due presumably to some unusual and specialised 

1 There are, further, some small cusps on the external cingulum, cusps such as these frequently 
exist in early small Mammals with zalambdodont or dilambdodont molars. Whether such cusps 
are always homologous is open to doubt. It must be understood that the original tritubercular 
tooth may have had small cusps additional to the principal named ones. 

2 For a discussion of this question, and a full account of the history of the tritubercular theory, 
see W. K, Gregory (no. 96) and for details of the mesozoic forms, G. G. Simpson (no. in), P. M, 
Butler (no. 89) in the appendix on literature. 

. VOL. II. . 2 U . 
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kind of food, such as in Proieles, an insect- and worm-eating Hysena, or 
Potos, a fruit-eating Procyonid, both of which animals have their dentition 
modified away from the usual carnivore type. These two are examples of 
a dentition that has degenerated, but fhere are many instances of tooth 
resemblance, more or less close, among unrelated animals due to convergence, 
the result of similar feeding habits. Thus a permanently growing gnawing 
incisor is not absolutely diagnostic of a Rodent, but can be found in more 
than one Primate, as, for instance, Chiromys {Daubentonia) (Fig. 511), in 
Tillotherium and even in an Artiodactyle such as Myotragus, A bilophodont 
form of molar tooth occurs in many diverse orders of mammals. The 
lophodont molar of the Hyracoids shows a curious resemblance to that of 
the Rhinoceros, to quote but a few examples. The difficulty of being certain 
as to the true affinity of some mammals on the evidence of the teeth alone 
increases when the earlier and more primitive forms are considered, and to 
decide whether a Palseocene or an Eocene tooth is to be ascribed to aninsectivore, 
a Primate, a Condylarth, or a Creodont is difficult, and sometimes in the present 
state of our knowledge is impossible. Precaution therefore must be taken 
against regarding as evidence of affinity a similarity of pattern, which may be 
the result of convergence due to a similarity of habit. 

A comparison of the wide adaptive radiation of the teeth of the Marsupials 
into insectivorous, carnivorous, rodent, and herbivorous types of dentition 
with those of Placental Mammals of corresponding habits is instructive. 

The number of the various sets of teeth in the jaws is conveniently 
expressed by a dental formula, in which the kind of tooth (incisor, canine, 
pre-molar, molar) is indicated by the initial letter (L, c., p., m.), and the whole 
formula has the arrangement of four vulgar fractions, in each of which the 
numerator indicates the teeth of the upper, the denominator those of the lower 
jaw. Thus: 


3 : 3 , 51 ^ p, 4^, 

3-3’ 4 - 4 ’ 


3 ‘3 

m. — = 44 ; 
3-3 


or, in a simpler form, since the teeth of the right and left sides are always 
the same, 



I j- 4 3 

p. -, m. - 
1-^4 3 


44 . 


Tachyglossus has no teeth at any stage. In Ornithorhynchus teeth are 
present in the young and are functional for a time, but they are thrown off 
when the animal is about a year old ; vestiges of an earlier dentition have been 
detected. The function of teeth is performed in the adult by broad horny 
plates, one on each upper and one on each lower jaw (Figs. 474 , 475 ). 

The Marsupials have the milk-dentition in a degenerate condition. Germs 
of milk-teeth are developed, but with the exception of one — the last pre- 
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molar — these remain in an imperfect state of development, though they persist, 
as functionless vestiges, to a comparatively late stage. 

In the adult dentition of the Marsupials the number of incisors in the upper 
and lower jaws is always dissimilir, except 
in Phascolomys. With regard to the arrange- 

ment of these teeth, the order falls into h p, 

two series, termed respectively the diprotodont L \ a 

and the polyprotodont. In the former (Figs. I 
6i8, 619) the two anterior incisors are large 
and prominent, the rest of the incisors and \ 

the canines being smaller or absent. On Vlx ^ 

the other hand, in the polyprotodont forms J 

(Figs. 620, 621), which are all more or less r ^ 1 V 

carnivorous, the incisors are numerous and \ I 

sub-equal and the canines large. There are \ Sfl'} ' /|9 '/ 

typically three premolars and four molars. i* 

A good example of the diprotodont arrange- ^4 ^ Mr 

ment is the Kangaroo [Macropus, Fig. 619), 

which has the dental formula — Fig. 6 i 8.— Front view of skull of 






^ J. ^ 

c. , p. , 
O ^ 2 


Fig. 6 1 8.— -Front view of skull of 
Koala {Phascolarcios cinereus), illus- 
trating diprotodont and herbivorous 
dentition. {After Flower.) 


The canine is very small and early lost. Of the polyprotodont forms the 
Australian Dasyure or Native Cat (Fig. 492) has the formula — 

• 4 ^ A 2 4 

c, -, p , , w. ~ “ 42 ; 

3^ ^ i' ^ 2’ 4 ^ ' 

and the American Opossum {Didelphys) (Fig. 621) — 

• 5 I X 3 4 

i, c. p. w. -= 50. 

4' I 3’ 4 



The Xenarthra, though not by any means all toothless, always have some 
defect in the dentition ; when teeth are present in the adult the anterior series 
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is absent and the teeth are imperfect, wanting roots and devoid of enamel. 
The tooth-characters differ widely in the different groups. In the Sloths there 
are five teeth above and four below on each side ; no second series is known. 





Fig. 620. — Front view of the skull of Tasmanian Devil {SarcopMlus ursinus), showing 
polyprotodont and carnivorous dentition. {After Flower.) 



Fig. 621. — ^Teeth of upper jaw of Opossum (Didelphys marsupialis), showing the condition 
typical of marsupials, in all of which there is no succession except in the last premolar, the 
place of which is occupied in the young animal by a molariform tooth represented in the figure 
below the line of the other teeth. (After Flower and Lydekker.) 



Fig. 622, — Section of lower jaw and teeth of Orycteropns. (After Owen.) 

In the American Ant-eaters there are no teeth in the adult. In the Armadillos, 
on the other hand, the teeth are numerous, though simple and rootless, and, in 
one genus at least, two series occur. In the Scaly Ant-eaters there are no teeth. 
In the Tubulidentata or Cape Ant-eaters (Fig. 622) again, there are numerous 
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tcctli which 3XC hctcrod-ont Rnd. diphyodont, 3.nd hs-vc 3 , peculiar structure, 

being perforated by numerous minute, parallel, vertical canals ; the pulp of 
each tooth, entire at its base, is divided distally into a number of parallel 
columns. 

In the Ungulata the dentition is heterodont and diphyodont, and the teeth 
are very rarely devoid of roots. In the Artiodactyla the premolars and 
molars differ from one another in pattern ; the first upper premolar is almost 
always without a milk predecessor. The Pigs (Fig. 623 ) are among the very 



Fig. 623. — Left lateral view of the dentition of the Boar {Sus scrofa), the roots of the 
teeth being exposed. (After Flower and Lydekker.) 


few recent Mammalia which possess what has been referred to as a typical 
dentition ; the formula of the completed dentition is — 

• 3 1^4 3 

t. d. , p. m, - = 44 . 

3 14 3 

The incisors of the upper jaw are vertical, those of the lower greatly inclined 

forwards. The canines are greatly developed, especially in the male, and 
grow from persistent pulps ; both the upper and lower are bent upwards and 
outwards and work against one another in such a manner that the upper wears 
on its anterior and external surface, the lower at the extremity of the posterior 
surface. The premolars are compressed, with longitudinal cutting edges, and 
the molars are provided with numerous tubercles or cusps arranged for the 
most part in transverse rows (bunodont type). The first permanent premolar 
has no predecessor, the formula of the milk dentition being— 
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Ip the typical Ruminants there are no teeth on the premaxillae, the incisors 
of the lower jaw and the canines, which resemble them in shape, biting against 
a thickened callous pad on the opposed surface of the upper jaw, and the upper 
canines are also usually absent ; there are {hree premolars and three molars in 
both upper and lower series, all characterised by the presence of column-like 
vertical folds of enamel, the interstices between which may be filled up with 
cement— the worn surface of the tooth presenting a pattern of the selenodont 
type (Fig. 6io, V). In the Camels there are a pair of upper incisors and a 
pair of large canines in each jaw. 



Fig. 624. — Side view of skull of Horse with the bone removed so as to expose the whole of 
the teeth, c. canine; Fr. frontal; P-. i®. i®. incisors; L. lachrymal; Ma. jugal; Mx. maxilla; 

w®. w®. molars ; Na. nasal ; 0. c. occipital condyle ; Pa, parietal ; p. m^. situation of the vestigial 
first premolar, which has been lost in the lower, but is present in the upper jaw ; pm^. pm^, pm^. 
remaining premolars ; Pmx. premaxilla ; p. p. par-occipital process ; Sq. squamosal. (After 
Flower and Lydekker.) 

In the Perissodactyla the molars and premolars form a continuous series 
of large teeth with ridged or complexly-folded crowns, the posterior premolars 
often differing little in size and structure from the molars. In the Horse 
(Fig. 624) the formula is — 

• 3 1x4 3 

i, c, p. m. ~ == 44, 

but the first premolar is a small tooth which soon becomes lost. A fold of 
the enamel dips downwards {ix., towards the root) from the extremity of the 
incisor teeth like the partly inverted finger of a glove; the canines are small 
in the female, and may not appear on the surface. There is a wide interval 
in both jaws between the canines and premolars. The premolar and molar 
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teeth present a complicated pattern due to folds of the enamel, which differ 
in their arrangement in the upper and lower jaws ; their roots become 
completed only at a late period. 

In the Hyracoidea the dental formula is — 




m. 


3 

3 


= 34 - 


The upper incisors are not unlike the larger pair of the Rabbit in shape, though 
prismatic and pointed, instead of compressed and chisel-like ; they grow from 
persistent pulps. The outer incisors are elongated, inclined forwards, and tri- 
lobed at the extremities. The premolars and molars form a continuous series, 
separated by an interval from the incisors, and in pattern closely resemble those 
of some of the Perissodactyla. 

The Elephants (Fig. 562) have an extremely specialised dentition. There 
are no canines and no lower incisors. The single pair of upper incisors are 
developed into the enormous tusks (Fig. 610, I), which grow continuously 



Fig. 625. — Left lower jaw of foetus of Balsenoptera rostrata, inner aspect, showing teeth 
natural size. (After Julin.) 

from persistent pulps throughout the life of the animal ; they are of elongated 
conical form, and usually become curved. The tusks are composed of solid 
dentine, enamel occurring only on the apices, and becoming early worn away. 
The molars (Fig. 562) are very large, and their worn surfaces are marked with 
prominent transverse ridges ; there are six molars altogether on each side, but 
only one or two are functional at once, the more posterior moving forward 
and taking the place of the more anterior as these become worn out. 

When teeth are developed in the Cetacea they are nearly always numerous, 
homodont, and monophyodont : in the Sperm-Whales they are confined to the 
lower jaw. In the Whalebone Whales, though teeth are developed in the foetal 
condition (Fig. 625), they become lost either before or soon after birth, and 
they are succeeded in the adult by the plates of baleen or whalebone (Fig. 626), 
which, in the form of numerous triangular plates, hang vertically downwards 
from the palate. 

Gf the Sirenia, the Dugong and Manatee have a heterodont dentition ; in 
Rhytina teeth were absent. In the two former Sirenians there are incisors 
and molars with a wide diastema between them. In the Manatee there are two 
rudimentary incisors on each side, both in the upper and the lower jaw ; these 
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disappear before the adult condition is reached. There are altogether eleven 
molars on each side above and below, but not more than six of these are in 
use at once, the more anterior when worn out being succeeded by the more 
posterior. They have enamelled crowns vnth transverse ridges, and are pre- 
ceded by milk-teeth. In the Dugong there are no incisors in the mandible of 
the adult, and only one tusk-like pair in the upper jaw, large in the male — in 
which they grow from persistent pulps, little developed in the female and 
remaining concealed in their sockets. In the young there are rudimentary 



Fig. 626. — Section of upper 
jaw of BalsBEoptera (a), with 
baleen-plates (b, c) frayed out 
at their free edges (d, e ) . (After 
Owen.) 



Fig. 627. — ^Left lower carnassial teeth of Carnivora. 
I, Felis; IX, Canis ; III, Herpestes ; IV, Lntra ; V, 
Meles ; VI, TJrsus. i, anterior lobe (paraconid) of 
blade ; 2, posterior lobe (protoconid) of blade ; 3, inner 
cusp (metaconid) ; 4, talon (hypoconid). (After Flower 
and Lydekker.) 


incisors in the mandible, and also a rudimentary second pair in the upper jaw. 
There are either five or six molars on each side, both in the upper and lower 
jaws. These are cylindrical teeth, devoid of enamel, and with persistent pulps. 

In the Carnivora vera (Fig. 627) the dentition is complete, heterodont, and 
diphyodont, and all the teeth are provided with roots. The incisors are 
relatively small, chisel-shaped teeth ; there are nearly always three of them 
on each side, in both upper and lower jaws. The canines are always large and 
pointed. The presence of carnassials, consisting of the last premolar in the 
upper and the first molar in the lower jaw, is typical. In front of the 
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carnassial the teeth are compressed and pointed ; behind it they^ have broad 
surfaces. In the Cat family {Felidce) the formula is — ^ 

^•3^ 2* I =30. 


The lower carnassial is thus the last of the series. In the Dogs (Canidse) the 
formula is usually — 

• 31.4 2 

t. c, p, m. - = 42, 

3 1-^4 3 ^ 

and in the Bears (Ursidse) it is the same. (For the pattern of the molar teeth 
see Fig. 527.) 

In the Pinnipedia there are always fewer than - incisors, and carnassials 

are not developed. The premolars and molars have a compressed, conical, 
pointed form. The prevailing dental formula of the Seals is — 





= 34- 


In the Walrus the adult formula is — 



I 


X 3 0 o 

p, ~ = 18. 

^3 0 


The upper canines take the form of large, nearly straight tusks. 

In the large order of the Rodents the dentition is remarkably uniform, and, 
in all its general characters, resembles what has already been described in the 
Rabbit. But the second, smaller pair of incisors of the upper jaw is present 
only in the Hares and Rabbits ; the number of premolars and molars varies 
from — 

02 3 T 

p, m. ~ to p. ~, m, 

^0 2^2 3 

and they may develop roots. 

In the Insectivora the dentition is heterodont, complete, and diphyodont. 
All the teeth are rooted. There are never fewer than two incisors on either 
side of the lower jaw. The canines are not of large size. The crowns of the 
molars are beset with pointed tubercles. 

In the Chiroptera the dentition is complete, and the teeth are all rooted. 
There is a milk-series which differs entirely from the permanent teeth. In 
the insectivorous Chiroptera (Bats) the molars are provided with pointed cusps, 
while in the frugivorous forms (“Flying Foxes”) they are longitudinally 
grooved or excavated. 

In the Primates the teeth are heterodont and diphyodont, and always form 
roots. There are almost invariably two incisors on each side in each jaw, and, 
in all but the Hapalidse, three molars. The dental formulae of the various 
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families have been given in the synopsis of the classification. The dentition of 
Man*dif!ers from that of the rest of the order in the teeth forming a continuous 
series not interrupted by a diastema, and in the comparatively small size of 
the canines. * 



Fig. 628. — Different forms of the stomach in Mammals. A, Dog ; B, Mm decnmaniis ; 
C, Mils musculus ; B, Weasel ; B, scheme of the ruminant stomach, the arrow with the dotted 
line showing the course taken by the food ; F, human stomach, a, b, c, muscles on inner side ; 
G, Camel ; H, Tachyglossus aculeata ; /, Bradypus tridactylus. A. {in E and G) abomasum ; Ca. 
cardiac end; Cwa. greater curvature ; Cm, lesser curvature ; Dw. duodenum ; MB, cxcnm; 
0, psalterium; Oe, oesophagus; P. pylorus; R. (to the right in Fig. E), ff, rumen; R, (to the 
left in Fig. E), f, reticulum; Sc, cardiac division; Sp. pyloric division; WZ, water-cells; ** 
duodenal pouches. (From Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anatomy,) 


The mouth in mammals is bounded by fleshy Ups, On the floor of the 
mouth is situated the tongue, which is usually well developed, but varies in 
size and shape in different orders. Its surface is covered with papillae of different 
forms, in association with certain of which are the special end-organs of the 
nerves of taste~the taste-buds. The roof of the mouth is formed in front by the 
hard palate, consisting of the horizontal palatine plates of the maxillary and 
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palatine bones covered with mucous membrane. Behind the hard palate pr^ects 
backwards the soft muscular fold of the soft palate, also with taste-buds, which 
divides the cavity of the pharynx into two chambers, an upper and a lower. In 
front of the opening, leading from Ihe lower division of the pharynx into the 
larynx, is a cartilaginous plate — the epiglottis — of which rudiments only are 
found in certain lower vertebrates. 

The (esophagus is always a simple straight tube. The stomach varies greatly 
in different orders, being sometimes simple, as in the majority of mammals, 
sometimes divided into chambers, as in the Cetacea and the Ruminants. 

In the majority of mammals the stomach is a simple sac, as in the Rabbit 
(p. 502). But in certain groups it is complicated by the development of 
internal folds, and may be divided by constrictions into a number of differ- 
ent chambers. The complication of this organ reaches its extreme limit in 



Fig. 629. — Stomach of Ruminant opened to show the internal structure, a, oesophagus; 
6, rumen; c, reticulum; d, psalterium; e, abomasum; /, duodenum. (After Flower and 
Lydekker.) 

the ruminant Ungulata and in the Cetacea. In a typical Ruminant (Fig. 628 
E, Fig. 629), such as a Sheep or an Ox, the stomach is divided into four cham- 
bers — ^the rumen or paunch, the reticulum, the psalterium, and the abomasum, 
or rennet stomach. The first of these (Fig. 629, h) is much larger than the 
rest ; its mucous membrane is beset with numerous short villi. The reticulum 
(c), which is much smaller than the rumen, has its mucous membrane raised 
up into a number of anastomosing ridges, giving its wall the appearance of a 
honeycomb with shallow cells. From the aperture by which the reticulum 
communicates with the rumen to that with which it communicates with the 
psalterium runs a groove bounded by a pair of muscular ridges, which are 
capable of closing together in such a way as to convert the groove into a canal. 
The mucous membrane of the psalterium {d) is raised up into numerous longi- 
tudinal leaf-like folds. The abomasum (e), smaller than the rumen, but larger 
than the reticulum, has a smooth vascular and glandular mucous membrane. 
The oesophagus opens into the rumen close to its junction with the reticulum. 
The herbage on which the ruminant feeds is swallowed without mastication. 
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accompanied by copious saliva, and passes into the rumen and reticulum, where 
it lies until, having finished feeding, the animal begins ruminating or chewing 
the cud. In this process the sodden food is returned in rounded boluses from 
the rumen to the mouth, and there uifdergoes mastication. When fully 
masticated it is swallowed again in a semi-fluid condition, and passes along the 
groove into the reticulum, or over the unmasticated food contained in the 
latter chamber, to strain through between the leaves of the psalterium and enter 
the abomasum, where the process of digestion goes on. In some Ruminants 
the psalterium is wanting. In the Camels (Fig. 628, G) the stomach is not so 
complicated as in the more typical Ruminants, there being also no distinct 

psalterium, and the rumen being 
devoid of villi ; both the rumen 
and the reticulum have con- 
nected with them a number of 
pouch-like diverticula {w. z,), the 
openings of which are capable 
of being closed by sphincter 
muscles ; in these water is stored. 
In the Cetacea the stomach is 
also divided into compartments. 
In the Porpoise (Fig. 630) the 
oesophagus {a) opens into a 
spacious paunch (6), the cardiac 
compartment of the stomach, 
with a smooth, thick, mucous 
membrane. This is followed by 
a second chamber (c), of con- 
siderably smaller dimensions, 
with a glandular mucous mem- 
brane, which is thrown into a 
number of complex folds. A long and narrow third, or pyloric, compart- 
ment (i, e) follows upon this, terminating in a constricted pyloric aperture, 
beyond which the beginning of the intestine is dilated into a bulb. 

A caecum, situated at the junction of the large and small intestines, is usually 
present, but varies greatly in extent in the different orders and families. It 
is much larger in vegetable-feeding than in carnivorous forms, and among the 
former it is those that have a simple stomach, such as the Rabbit, that have 
the largest caecum. Hyrax differs from all the rest of the class in having a pair 
of supplementary caeca situated some distance down the large intestine. A 
caecum is absent in the Sloths, some Cetacea, and a few Carnivora. 

The Prototheria resemble Reptiles, Birds, and Amphibia, and differ from 
other Mammals in the presence of a cloaca, into which not only the rectum 



Fig. 630. — ^Diagrammatic section of the stomach 
of the Porpoise, a, oesophagus; b, left or cardiac 
compartment; c, middle compartment; d and e, 
the two divisions of the right, or pyloric compartment ; 
/, pylorus; g, duodenum, dilated at its commence- 
ment ; K bile-duct. {After Flower and Lydekker.) 
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but the urinary and genital ducts open. In the Marsupials a common 
sphincter muscle surrounds both anal and urinogenital apertures and ifi the 
female there is a definite cloaca; in nearly all the Eutheria the apertures 
are distinct, and separated from one another by a considerable space — the 
perincBum. 

The liver (Fig. 631) consists of two parts or main divisions, right and left, 
incompletely separated from one another by a fissure termed the umbilical, 
owing to its marking the position of the foetal umbilical vein. Typically each 
of these main divisions is divided by a fissure into two parts, so that right 
lateral [rl.) and right central (re.) and left lateral {ll.) and left central {Ic.) lobes are 
distinguishable. When a gall-bladder is present, as is the case in the majority 
of mammals, it is attached to, or embedded in, the right central lobe. A 
fissure, the portal, through which the 
portal vein and hepatic artery pass 
into the substance of the liver, and 
the hepatic vein passes out, crosses 
the right central lobe near the 
anterior border. The postcaval lies 
in contact with, or embedded in, the 
right lateral lobe near its anterior 
border, and given off from this lobe, 
between the postcaval and the portal 
fissure, is a small lobe, of varpng 
extent — the Spigelian, The term 
caudate lobe is applied to a process of 
the right lateral lobe, of considerable 
extent in most mammals, having the 
postcaval vein in intimate relation 
to it, and often closely applied to 
the kidney. A gall-bladder is usually 
present, but is absent in the Cetacea, the Perissodactyle Ungulata, the 
Hyracoidea, and some Rodents. 

Yaseular System. — ^The blood of mammals is warm, having a temperature 
always of from 35° to 40° C. The red corpuscles are non-nucleated : in form they 
are most usually biconcave discs, always circular in outline, except in the Cami- 
lidas, in which most of them are elliptical. The lymphatic system of vessels is 
very highly developed, ramif3dng richly throughout all parts of the body. In 
the course of this system occur numerous l3nnphatic glands. The special part 
of the lymphatic system of vessels {lacteals) which ramify in the wall of the intes- 
tine and absorb the fatty matters of the food combine with the lymphatic 
vessels from the hind-limbs and body to form a receptacle— the receptaculum 
cAyK— from which a tube, the thoracic duct, which may be double, runs forward 



Fig. 631. — ^Diagrammatic plan of the liver 
of a Mammal (posterior surface), c, caudate 
lobe; cf. cystic fissure; dv, ductus venosus; 
g. gall-bladder; Ic. left central lobe; U. left 
lateral lobe ; Uf. left lateral fissure ; p, portal 
vein entering transverse fissure ; fc. right central 
lobe; rl, right lateral lobe; rlf. right lateral 
fissure; 5. Spigelian lobe; u, umbilical vein; 
VC, post-caval. (After Flower and Lyddeker.) 
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to open into the base of one of the great veins of the precaval system by a 
valvular aperture. 

The general statements which have been given with regard to the heart of 
the Rabbit (p. 504) hold good for the Mammalia in general. The sinus venosus 
is never distinct from the right auricle : of its valves, which are more completely 
retained in the Edentata than in the other orders, the right gives rise to the 
Eustachian valve — a membranous fold, often fenestrated in the adult, extending 
from the right wall of the postcaval to the edge of the foramen ovale (annulus 
ovalis) ; while the left becomes merged in the auricular septum, helping to 
complete the annulus ovalis behind. Each auricle has an auricular appendix. 
The right auriculo-ventricular aperture has a three-lobed tricuspid valve, and 
the left a two-lobed bicuspid, or mitral, with chordae tendineas and musculi 
papillares. In all mammals the openings of the pulmonary artery and aorta are 
provided with three-lobed semilunar valves. 

The single aortic arch, situated in all mammals on the left side, varies 
greatly in the way in which it gives off the main arterial trunks. Sometimes a 
single large trunk passes forward from the arch of the aorta and gives rise to 
both carotids and both subclavians. Sometimes there are two main trunks — 
right and left innominate arteries — each giving rise to the carotid and sub- 
clavian of its own side. Sometimes there is a right innominate giving off right 
carotid and right subclavian, the left carotid and left subclavian coming off 
separately from the arch of the aorta ; or, as in the Rabbit, an innominate may 
give origin to the right subclavian and both carotids, the left subclavian coming 
off separately. 

In Monotremes and Marsupials, in most Ungulates, and in the Rodentia, 
Insectivora, and Chiroptera, both right and left precavals persist ; in the others 
the left aborts, its vestige giving rise to the coronary sinus. In the Monotremes 
the openings of all three cavals are provided with valves, only vestiges of which 
exist in the other groups. In the Monotremes all the pulmonary veins open by 
a common trunk. In the Metatheria and Eutheria the four veins sometimes 
open separately, sometimes the two veins of each side unite to form a single 
lateral trunk. In Tachyglossus there is an abdominal vein corresponding to 
that of the Frog and Lizard (pp. 323 and 368). 

# The following are some of the principal variations in the structure of the 
heart which occur in the different groups of mammals. In the Monotremes there 
is a deep fossa representing the fossa ovalis in the auricular septum. The auri- 
culo-ventricular valves depart from the structure typical of Mammals and 
approach the corresponding valves in the heart of Birds. In the Marsupials 
the fossa ovalis and annulus ovalis are absent ; in the uterine foetus of the Kan- 
garoo the auricles communicate by a fissure, but all trace of this becomes lost 
before the adult stage is reached. 

In the Cetacea, Eustachian and Thebesian valves are both absent. In 
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some of the Cetacea the apices of the ventricles are separated by a slight 
depression. In the Sirenia there is a corresponding, but much deepef and 
wider, cleft, so that the apex of the heart is distinctly bifid. 

In the Ungulata, Eustachian and coronary valves are both absent ; in 
some there is a cartilage or a bone — the os cordis — often double, at the base of 
the heart. The Eustachian valve is absent in most of the Carnivora. In the 
Pinnipedia an aperture of communications between the auricles often persists 
in the adult. 

The organs of respiration resemble those of the Rabbit in the general 
features mentioned on p. 508. 

In the Cetacea, the epiglottis and arytenoids are prolonged to form a tube, 
which extends into the nasal chambers and is embraced by the soft palate, so 
that a continuous passage is formed leading from the nasal chambers to the 
larynx, and giving rise to the condition of inira-narial epiglottis. In all the 
remaining orders a similar condition occasionally occurs — the epiglottis being 
produced upwards into the respiratory division of the pharynx behind the soft 
palate. In foetal Marsupials, in which the intra-narial condition is very com- 
plete, it is obviously associated with the passive absorption of the milk, while 
breathing is being carried on continuously through the nostrils. Some Cetacea 
and Artiodactyla, etc., are exceptional in having a third Ironchtis, which passes 
to the right lung anteriorly to the ordinary bronchus of that side and to the 
pulmonary artery. In connection with various parts of the respiratory system 
there are cavities containing air. The connection of the tympanic cavity with 
the pharynx by means of the Eustachian tubes has been already mentioned. 
Air-sinuses, connected with the nasal chambers, extend into the bones of the 
skull, especially into the maxillae and frontals, where they may reach large 
dimensions, and are known as the maxillary antra and frontal sinuses. Air- 
sacs are also developed in connection with the larynx in many of the Apes. 

Nervous System. — ^The brain of mammals (Fig. 632) is distinguished by 
its relatively large size, and by the large size and complex structure of the 
cerebral hemispheres of the fore-brain. 

The cerebral hemispheres of opposite sides are connected together across 
the middle line in all mammals, except the Monotremes and Marsupials, by a 
band of nerve-tissue termed the corpus callosum — a structure not present in 
the Sauropsida. The hemispheres, in all but certain of the lower and smaller 
mammals, are not smooth, but marked by a number of grooves or sulci separating 
winding ridges or convolutions. The lateral ventricles in the interior of the 
hemispheres are of large size and somewhat complex form. 

The optic lobes, which are relatively small, are divided into four parts, and 
are hence called the corpora quadrigemina. The pineal is always a small 
gland-like structure. Connecting together the lateral parts of the cerebellum, 
which, in the higher Mammals, attains a high degree of development, is a 
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transverse flattened band — the pons Varolii (Po .) — crossing the hind-brain on 
its ventral aspect. 

In the Monotremes and Marsupials (Figs. 633, 634) there is no corpus 
caUosum, while the anterior commissure (^nf. com.) is of relatively large size, 


A B 



Fig. 632. — Brain of Dog. A» dorsal; B, ventral; C, lateral aspect. B. ol. olfactory bulb; 
Cf. ce. crura cerebri ; Fi. p, great longitudinal fissure ; HH, HW, latera lobes of cerebellum ; 
Eyp, hypophysis ; Med. spinal cord ; NH, medulla oblongata ; Po. pons Varolii ; VH. cerebral 
hemispheres; Wu^ middle lobe (vermis) of cerebellum; I — XII. cerebral nerves. (From 
Wiedersheim’s Comparative Anatomy.) 

and, unlike the corresponding conamissure in lower vertebrates, contains fibres 
connecting together areas of the non-olfactory regions {neo-pallium) of the 
hemispheres. The hippocampi extend along the whole length of the lateral 
ventricles. The layer of nerve-cells in each hippocampus gives origin, as in 
Eutheria, to numerous fibres, which form a layer on the surface, ihe alveus, 
and become arranged in a band — ^the tmnia hippocampi. In the Eutheria, as 
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we have seen in the case of the Rabbit, the taenise unite mesially to form the 
body of the fornix (see p. 510). In the Monotremes and Marsupials, or^the 
other hand, there is no such union ; the fibres of the taenia run towards the 
foramen of Monro, where they becoiaie divided into several sets. Of these one 
set, constituting the great majority of the fibres, pass into the hippocampus of 
the opposite side, giving rise to a hippocampal commissure [hip, com,, cf. Figs. 
633 and 634), the great development of which readily leads to its being mis- 
taken for a corpus callosum. The fibres entering into the formation of this 
commissure correspond, however, not to the fibres of the corpus callosum, which 



Fig. 633, — Brain of Tachygiossus acu- 
leata, sagittal section, ant. com. anterior 
commissure; chi, cerebellum; c. mam. 
corpus mammillare ; col. forn. column of 
the fornix ; c. qu, corpora quadrigemina ; 
gang. hah. habenular ganglion; hip. com. 
hippo-campal commissure ; med. niedulla 
oblongata ; mid. com. middle commissure ; 
olf. olfactory bulb ; opt. optic chiasma ; 
tub. olf. tuberculum olfactorium ; vent. 3, 
third ventricle. 



Fig. 634. — Sagittal section of brain of Eoch 
Wallaby (Petrogale panicillata). ant. com. anterior 
commissure ; cbl. cerebellum ; c. mam. corpus 
mammillare; c. qn. corpora quadrigemina; cmr. 
crura cerebri ; epi. epiphysis, with the posterior 
commissure immediately behind ; /. mon. position 
of foramen of Monro ; hip. com. hippocampal com- 
missure, consisting here of two layers continuous 
behind at the splenium, somewhat divergent in 
front where the septum lucidum extends between 
them ; hypo, hypophysis ; med. medulla oblongata ; 
mid. com. middle commissure ; olf. olfactory bulb ; 
opt. optic chiasma ; vent. 3, third ventricle. 


is the commissure of the neo-pallium, but, as proved by their mode of origin, 
to the fibres of the fornix, and they connect together only the hippocampi, the 
fascicB dentatce, or specialised lower borders of the hippocampi, and an area of 
the hemisphere in front of the anterior commissure [pre-commissural area ) : 
they thus constitute an olfactory or archipalUal commissure, since all these parts 
belong to the olfactory region of archipallium of the hemispheres. In the 
Monotremes (Fig. 633) the hippocampal commissure is only very slightly bent 
downwards at its posterior extremity. In most Marsupials (Fig. 634) it 
bends sharply round posteriorly and runs forward again, becoming thus folded 
into two layers, dorsal and ventral, continuous with one another at a posterior 
bend or splenium, similar to the splenium of the corpus callosum. The dorsal 
layer of the hippocampal commissure becomes almost completely replaced in the 
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Eutheria by the fibres of the corpus callosum, and the ventral part persists in 
the«hape of the psalterium or lyra. 


In Ornithorhynchus (Fig. 635) the hemispheres are smooth; in Tachy- 
glossus (Fig. 636) they are tolerably richly convoluted. Both genera, but more 
particularly Tachyglossus, are characterised by the enormous development of the 
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Fig. 635. — Brain of Omithor- 
rhynclius anatinus, dorsal view 
(natural size). cbL cerebellum; olf, 
olfactory bulbs. 


Fig. 636. — Brain of Tacliyglossus 
aculeata, dorsal view (natural size). 


Fig. 637. — Brain of Kangaroo Fig. 638. — Dorsal view of brain of Grray’s 

{Macropus major), (After Owen.) WhsiQ {Cogia grayi). (After Haswell.) 


parts of the hemispheres (archipallium) connected with the olfactory sense. In 
the lower Marsupials there are no convolutions (Notoryctes, Koala, Phalangers), 
while in the higher the convolutions are numerous, though the sulci are not very 
deep (Macropus, Fig. 637). Among the Eutheria there is a great range in the 
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grade of development of the brain, from the Rodents and lower Insectivores to 
the higher Primates. In the lower types of mammalian brain the certshral 
hemispheres are relatively small, do not over-lap the cerebellum, and have 
smooth, or nearly smooth, surfaces." In the higher types the relative develop- 
ment of the hemispheres is immense, and their backward extension causes 
them to cover over all the rest of the brain, while the cortex is thrown into 
numerous complicated convolutions separated by deep sulci (Fig. 638). This 
development of the cerebral hemispheres reaches its maximum in Man. 

The organs of special sense have the same general structure and arrangement 
as in the Sauropsida. Jacobson’s organs, which in the Sauropsida constitute 


such important accessory parts to the 
olfactory apparatus, are well developed 
only in the lower groups of mammals. 
The olfactory mucous membrane is of 
great extent, owing to the development 
of the convoluted ethmo-turbinal bones 
over which it extends. In the toothed 
Cetacea alone among mammals do the 
nasal chambers lose their sensoryfunctions 
—the olfactory nerves being vestigial or 
absent. The organs of taste are taste-buds 
in the mucous membrane covering certain 
of the papillae on the surface of the 
tongue and in that of the soft palate. 

In essential structure the eye of the 
Mammal resembles that of the Ver- 
tebrates in general {see p. 112). The 
sclerotic is composed of condensed fibrous 
tissue. The pecten of the eye of Birds 
and Reptiles is absent. In most 
Mammals there are three movable eye- 



Fig. 639. — rSagittal section through 
the nasal and buccal cavities of the human 
head. I, II, III, the three olfactory 
ridges formed by the turbinals ; he, 
entrance to the mouth ; Ig. tongue ; 
os, opening of Eustachian tube ; sn', 
frontal sinus ; sn", sphenoidal sinus ; v. i, 
atlas vertebra ; v. ii, axis vertebra. 
(After Wiedersheim.) 


lids, two, upper and lower, opaque and usually covered with hair, and one 
anterior, translucent, and hairless — ^the nictitating membrane. The secretions 
of a lachrymal, a Harderian, and a series of Meibomian glands moisten and 
lubricate the outer surface of the eye-ball and its lids. In Moles, and certain 


other burrowing Insectivores and Rodents, and in Notoryctes among the 
Marsupials, the eyes are imperfectly developed and functionless. 

The ear of a mammal is more highly developed than that of other verte- 


brates, both in respect of the greater complexity of the essential part— the 
membranous labyrinth — and in the greater development of the accessory parts. 
A large external auditory pinna, supported by cartilage, is almost invariably 
present, except in the Monotremata, Cetacea, and Sirenia. This is a widely 
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open funnel, of a variety of shapes in different groups, having the function of 
colitcting the waves of sound. By the action of a system of muscles it is usually 
capable of being turned about in different directions. Enclosed by its basal 
part is the opening of the external auditoT^ passage (Fig. 640, Ex). This, the 
length of which varies, leads inwards to the tympanic membrane (M.), which 
separates it from the cavity of the middle ear or tympanic cavity. The wall of 
the external auditory passage is sometimes entirely membranous or cartilaginous, 
sometimes in part supported by a tubular part of the tympanic bone ; in 
Tachyglossus it is strengthened by a series of incomplete rings of cartilage. The 
tympanic cavity, enclosed by the periotic and tympanic bones, communicates 



Fig. 640. — Parts of the Human ear (diagrammatic). Cch. cochlea; E, Eustachian tube; 
Ex. outer opening of ear ; L. labyrinth ; M. tympanic membrane ; N, entrance of auditory 
nerve ; 0^, Og, O3, the three auditory ossicles, stapes, incus, malleus. (After Headley.) 

with the upper or respiratory division of the pharynx by a longer or shorter 
tubular passage— the Eustachian tube {E). On its inner wall are the fenestra 
ovalis and rotunda, and across its cavity, from the tympanic membrane to the 
fenestra ovalis, runs the irregular chain of auditory ossicles — the malleus (O3), 
the incus [Of} and the stapes {Of}, These vary somewhat in form in different 
Mammals. The stapes is usually perforated by a considerable foramen, as in 
the Rabbit, but, in the Monotremes, certain Marsupials, and Manis among the 
Edentata, approximates more towards the rod-like shape which the columella 
presents in Amphibians, Reptiles, and Birds. The membranous labyrinth [L) 
of the internal ear of a Mammal is characterised by the special development of 
the cochlea (Cc/i.), which (except in the Monotremes) is coiled into a spiral like 
the shell of a Snail. 

Urinogettital Organs —The kidney s of Mammals are compact organs of oval 
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shape. On the inner side is a notch or hilus, by which vessels and ducts enter 
or leave the interior of the kidney. The substance of the kidney consisfs of 
two distinctly marked portions — a central portion of medulla, and an outer 
part or cortex ; the latter is the secr^ing part ; the former consists of a mass of 
straight tubules by which the secretion is carried to the ureter. The ureter 
dilates as it enters the kidneys to form a chamber— the pelvis — into which the 
straight tubules of the medulla of the kidney open. The openings of the 
tubules are on the summits of papillse, which are the apices of a series of pyra- 
midal masses into which, in most cases, the substance of the kidney is in- 
completely divided. In many mammals, however, there is no such division of 
the kidney substance, and all the ducts open on the surface of a single papilla. 
In others again (Ox, Bears, Seals, Cetacea) the division is carried so far that 
the kidney is divided externally into a number of distinctly separated lobules. 

The ureters in all the Theria open into a large median sac — the urinary 
bladder — situated in the posterior or pelvic part of the cavity of the abdomen. 
From this a median passage, the urinogenital passage or uretha — ^into which in 
the male the vasa defer entia open — leads to the exterior. Only in the Mono- 
tremes do the two ureters and the bladder all have separate openings into the 
urinogenital division of the cloaca. 

The testes are oval bodies, which only exceptionally retain their original 
position in the abdominal cavity, descending in the majority of mammals 
through a canal — the inguinal canal — in the posterior part of the abdominal 
waU to lie in the perinceum, or space between the urinogenital and anal apertures, 
or to be received into a pendulous pouch of skin, sometimes double — the 
scrotum. The penis, present in the males of all mammalia, consists of two 
corpora cavernosa, firm strands of vascular tissue attached proximately to the 
ischia except in the Monotremes, Marsupials, and some Edentata, and a central 
strand, the corpus spongiosum, perforated by the urethral canal and often 
dilated at the extremity to form the glans. The two vasa deferentia continued 
from the epididymes, which are in close relation to the testes, join the urethal 
canal near the neck of the bladder, each often having connected with it, near 
its distal end, a sacculated reservoir — the vesicula seminalis. A small diverti- 
culum of the proximal part of the urethra — the uterus masculinus — ^may be a 
remnant of the Mullerian duct. Surrounding this part of the urethra is a 
glandular mass — the prostate gland ; and the ducts of a pair of small glands — 
Cowper’s glands — open into the urethra near the base of the penis. 

The ovaries are compressed oval bodies which retain their primary position 
in the abdomen, or pass backwards into its posterior or pelvic part. In the 
Monotremes, large Graafian follicles project on the surface of the ovary, while 
in other mammals the Graafian folhcles are very small, and the surface of the 
ovary is almost smooth. 

The oviducts have dilated funnel-like abdominal openings, the edges of which, 
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except in the Monotremes, are fimbriated or fringed. In the Monotremes the 
two'bviducts are distinct throughout their length, and open separately into a 



Fig. 641. — ^Various forms of uteri in Eutheria. A, B, C/ D, diagrams illustrating the different 
degrees of coalescence of the oviducts. A, two distinct uteri. B, bicornuate uterus. C, uterus 
with a median partition. D, complete coalescence. E, female reproductive organs of one of 
t\iQ Mustelina with embryos (**) in the uterus. F, female reproductive organs of the Hedgehog. 
B, urinary bladder ; Ce, cervix uteri (neck of uterus) ; N, Nn, kidneys and adrenal bodies ; Od, 
Fallopian tube i OL ostium tubaa (abdominal opening of [Fallopian tube) ; r. rectum ; Sug, urino- 
genital-canal ; XJf. ureter ; Xft. uterus ; Vg. vagina ; ft, accessory glands. (From Wiedersheim's 
Compamtiv& Anatomy.) 

urinogenital sinus. In nearly all the Theria naore or less coalescence takes 
place. In the Marsupials this coalescence is confined to the proximal part of 
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the vagina. In the Opossums (Fig. 641, A) the two oviducts are merely in 
close apposition at one point behind the uteri, and there is no actual coalesctnce. 
In the rest of the Marsupials (B, C) the anterior portions of the oviduct in the 
region (vagina) behind the uteri uiSte to form a median chamber which may 
send backwards a median diverticulum {median vagina, Vg., B), and in this way 
communicate behind with the* urinogenital passage. In the Eutheria there is 
a single median vagina (Fig. 641, Vg.) formed by the union of the posterior 
parts of the two oviducts. In some cases the two uteri [A , ut.) remain distinct ; 
in others their posterior portions coalesce C), the anterior parts remaining 
separate, so that there is formed a median corpus uteri with two horns or 



Fig. 642. — Part of a sagittal section of an Ovary of a new-born child, hi. v. blood-vessels ; 
foil, strings and groups of cells derived from the germinal epithelium becoming developed into 
follicles ; g. ep. germinal epithelium ; in. ingrowing cord of cells from the germinal epithelium ; 
pf. ov, primitive ova. {From Hertwig, after Waldeyer.) 

cornua. In Primates and some Edentates the coalescence goes still further, 
there being an undivided uterus (D) in addition to an undivided vagina, the 
only parts of the oviducts which remain distinct from one another being the 
narrow anterior parts or Fallopian tubes. In all Mammals there is, in the 
vestibule or urinogenifal passage through which the vagina communicates with 
the exterior by the aperture of the vulva, a small body — the clitoris — ^the 
homologue of the penis, and sometimes perforated by the urethral canal. 

Development. — ^The ova of mammals (Fig. 642), like those of vertebrates in 
general, are developed from certain cells of the germinal epithelium. Each of 
these, surrounded by smaller unmodified cells of the epithelium, sinks into the 
stroma of the ovary, in which it becomes imbedded, the small cells forming a 
Graafian follicle (/olf.) which encloses it. Soon spaces filled with fluid appear 
among the follicle cells (Fig. 643, A, sp), and these eventually coalesce to 
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form a single cavity. This cavity which in some mammals is crossed by strings 
of ce^ls, separates an outer layer of the follicle cells — the membmna granulosa 
{mem,) — from the mass — cumulus proligerus {disc.) — surrounding the ovum, 
except on one side where they coalesce. basement membrane is formed 
externally to the follicle cells, and the stroma around this becomes vascular, and 
forms a two-layered investment for the follicle. The cells immediately sur- 
rounding the ovum become arranged as a definite layer of cylindrical cells — ^the 
corona radiata, A thick membrane — the zona radiata — ^perforated by numerous 
radially arranged pores, into which project processes from the cells of the corona, 
invests the ovum ; and in many, if not in all, there is beneath this a delicate 
vitelline membrane. In Marsupials the ovum contains yolk which is soon 
extruded ; the ovum of placentals contains no yolk. 



Fig. 643. — ^Two stages in the development of the Cj-raafian follicle. A, with the follicular 
fluid beginning to appear ; B, after the space has largely increased, caps, capsule ; disc, cumulus 
proligerus ; memb. membrana granulosa ; ov, ovum ; sp. space containing fluid. (After Hertwig.) 

As the ovum approaches maturity the fluid — liquor follicuU — in the cavity 
of the follicle increases in quantity, so that the follicle becomes greatly distended. 
The follicle has meanwhile approached the surface of the ovary, on which it 
comes to project as a rounded prominence. Eventually the middle region of 
the projecting part of the wall of the follicle thins out and ruptures, setting free 
the ovum, which passes into the Fallopian tube. On the way along the Fallo- 
pian tube fertilisation takes place, and, after becoming enclosed in an envelope of 
albumen (not always present), the ovum passes onwards to the uterus, there to 
undergo its development. In the place of the discharged ovum there is left a 
space which becomes filled with connective tissue to form a body known as the 
corpus luteum. If the ovum should become fertilised and proceed to develop in 
the uterus, the corpus luteum increases in size and persists for a considerable 
time : if no development takes place it disappears comparatively quickly. 

With the absence of food-yolk are connected most of the differences 
observable between the early stages of the development of a higher mammal 
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(Fig. 644) and the corresponding stages in the development of a reptile or bird. 
One of the most striking of these is in the mode of cleavage. In the case of the 
large ovum of the Bird, as we have seen, the segmentation is of the incomplete 
or meroblastic type, being confined to a small disc of protoplasm— the germinal 
disc on one side of the ovum. In the Mammals, on the other hand, except in 
the Monotremes, cleavage is complete or holoUastic, the entire ovum taking 
part in the process of segmentation. The cleavage is nearly or quite regular, the 
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Fig 644 -Diagram representing sections of the embryo of a Mammal at successive stages 
in the Segmentation and formation of the layers. A and B, formation of enclosing layer (topho- 
Hastf mTiSnS cell-mass destined to give rise to the embryo ; C. blastodermic vesicle with 
e^?vo“c ceTmaS (mi.) separated from trophoblast (fr.) except on one side ; t> blastodermic 
emb^omc ceil mass ^ 1 and embryonic portions of endoderm have become estabhshed : the 

toak hTrrSefSted ^n eaA sTde^^ the two does not occur. E stege in wh ch the 

eSfeonTc eSrm has broken through the trophoblast and become joined to it peripheraUy. 


cells into which the ovum divides being of equal, or approximately equal, size. 
The result in the Eutheria, is the formation of a sphere of cells, which soon 
become distinguishable into an outer layer the trophoblast. and a central mass, 
the inner cell-mass or embryonal knot. In the Marsupials, so far as known, the 
stage of a solid cellular sphere or morula does not occur, a central cavity being 
present from the outset. In the Eutheria, by imbibition of hquid, a cavity, 
which is formed in the interior of the sphere, increases rapidly m size. The 
stage now reached is.called the blastodermic vesicle. During the growth m size 
of the internal cavity the central mass of cells remains in contact with one side 
only of the trophoblast, where it spreads out as a stratum several cells deep. 
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From it are derived the embryonal ectoderm and the entire endoderm of 
the vesicle. 

The outer layer is apparently the equivalent of the extra-embryonal ecto- 
derm of the Bird and Reptile, and has beeh termed the trophoUast or tropho- 
blastic ectoderm, because of the part which it plays in the nutrition of the foetus. 
Immediately beneath it, throughout its extent, a thin layer of flattened cells 
appears — the peripheral endoderm : this is continuous with a similar layer 
formed on the inner surface of the embryonic cell-mass — the embryonic endo- 
derm — and is formed by outgrowth 
from it. The rest of the cell-mass 
gives rise to the embryonic ectoderm. 
The part of the trophoblast lying 
over this embryonic ectoderm, 
known as the covering layer or 
Raube/s layer, has a widely 
different fate in different Eutheria : 
it may thin out and disappear. 

A primitive knot and embryonic 
shield are formed as in Reptiles. 
The primitive knot has simply 
the appearance of the somewhat 
enlarged anterior extremity of a 
primitive streak (Fig. 645, pr.) 
which is developed very much 
in the same way as in the Bird, 
its formation being due to the 
same cause as in the Bird, viz., 
active proliferation of cells lead- 
ing to the development of the 
beginnings of the mesoderm. A 
dark median streak, the head-process, appears in front of the primitive 
knot, and in some Mammals there is an invagination on the surface of 
the latter leading to the formation of a neurenteric canal and of a notochordal 
canal which gives rise to the rudiment of the posterior part of the notochord 
In the region of the anterior part of the primitive streak, the primitive 
knot and the head-process, the mesoderm coalesces with the endoderm ; 
but there does not appear to be any breaking through into the underlying 
space such as occurs in Reptiles (p. 417). A medullary groove [rf) and canal 
are formed in front of the primitive streak, and a row of protovertebrae 
(Fig. 646) make their appearance on each side of the former. The embryo 
becomes folded off from the blastoderm as in the Bird, and at length the body 
of the young mammal is constricted off from the yolk-sac '' or umbilical 



Fig. 645, — Embryonic area of seven days’ 
embryo Babbit, ag. embryonic area; o, place of 
future vascular area; pr, primitive streak; fr, 
medullary groove. (From Balfour, after Kdlliker.) 
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vesicle^ so that, ultimately, the two come to be connected only by a narrow 
yolk-stalk (Figs. 647 and 649) : the yolk-sac is a thin-walled sac contMning 
a coagulable fluid in place of yolk. A vascular area early becomes established 
around the embryo on the wall of the yolk-sac. 

The most important of the points of difference between a mammal and a 
Bird, as regards the latter part of the history of the development, are connected 
with the fate of the foetal membranes. The amnion is in many mammals 



Fig. 646. — Embryo Rabbit, of about nine days, from the dorsal side. a. aorta ; ah, optic 
vesicle ; af, fold of amnion ; ao. area opaca ; ap, area pellucida ; h. hz, heart ; ¥, medullary 
plate in the region of the future fore-brain; h", medullary plate in the region of the future mid- 
brain ; hh and W'' , hind-brain; mh, mid-brain; ph, pericardial section of body cavity ; py, 
primitive streak; pz, lateral zone; yf, medullary groove; uw, proto-vertebrse ; stz, vertebral 
zone ; vd, pharynx ; vo, vitelline vein. (From Balfour, after Kolliker.) 

developed in the same way as in the Bird, viz., by the formation of a system of 
folds of the extra-embryonal somatopleure which arise from the blastoderm 
around the embryo, and grow upwards and inwards, eventually meeting in the 
middle over the body of the embryo, and uniting in such a way as to form two 
layers. Of the two layers thus formed the outer, consisting of trophoblastic 
ectoderm and somatic mesoderm, simply constitutes a part of the extra- 
embryonic sonaatopleure which forms a complete investment for the entire 
ovum, and is known as the chorion or sub-zonal membrane (Fig. 647, 2 and y). 
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Fig. 647. — Five diagrammatic sections illustrating the formation of the fcetal membranes 
of a Mammal. In j, 2, 3, 4 the embryo is represented in longitudinal section, j, Embryo with 
zona pellucida blastodermic vesicle, and embi^onic area ; 2, embryo with commencing formation of 
yolk-sac and amnion ; 3, embryo with amnion about to close ; 4, embryo with villous chorion, 
larger allantois, and mouth and anus ; 5, embryo in which the mesoderm of the allantois has 
extended round the inner surface of the chorion and united with it to form the foetal part of the 
placenta; the cavity of the allantois is aborted, a, ectoderm of embryo ; a', ectoderm of non- 
embryonic part of the blastodermic vesicle ; ah. amniotic cavity ; al. allantois ; am. amnion ; 
ch. fcetal part of placenta ; chz, placental villi ; d,m.i zona radiata, in 2 and 3 chorion ,* d', processes 
of zona radiata and chorion ; dd, embryonic endoderm ;'* df. area vasculosa ; dg, stalk of umbilical 
vesicle; (Is, cavity of umbilical vesicle ; e. embryo; M, pericardial cavity; f, non-embryonic 
endoderm ; Kh, cavity of blastodermic vesicle ; Ks. head-fold of amnion ; w. embryonic meso- 
derm ; m', non-embryonic mesoderm ; n space between chorion and amnion ; sh, subzonal 
membrane (chorion) ; ss, tail-fold of amnion ; st. sinus terminalis ; sz, villi of chorion ; vh ventral 
body wall. (From Foster and Balfour, after KoUiker.) 
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Fig. 648. — Female urinogenital apparatus of various Marsupials. A, DMelpliys iorsigera 
(young); B, Trieliosurus ; C, Pliascoiomys wombat. B, urinary bladder; Ch cloaca; Fiw, 
fimbriae; g. clitoris; 'N. kidney; Od, Fallopian tube; Ot. its aperture; Ov, ovary; r. rectum; 

its opening ; Sug, urinogenital canal ; Ur. ureter ; W. uterus ; opening of the uterus into 
the median vagina (Vg. B .) ; Vg. lateral vagina ; its opening into the urinogenital canal ; 
t*, rectal glands; f, bend between uterus and vagina, (From Wiedersheim^s 
Anatomy.) 
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In the account of the development of the Bird it has been referred to as the 
false ^amnion or sefous fnembrane. The inner layer or true arnnion, as in the 
Bird, forms the wall of a cavity — the amniotic cavity {4 and 5, ah .) — which 
becomes tensely filled with fluid (the liquor cmnii) over the body of the embryo ; 
this serves the purpose of protecting the delicate embryo from the effects of 
shocks. As in the case of the Bird, the folds giving rise to the amnion and 



Fig. 649. — A Rabbit embryo and blastodermic vesicle at the end of the tenth day. The 
embryo is represented in surface view from the right side, the course of the alimentary canal 
being indicated by the broad dotted line ; the blastodermic vesicle is shown in median longitudina ; 
section. The great part of the tail has been removed. AN', pro-amnion ; AX. cavity of amnion. 
C. extra-embryonic portion of coelome; E. ectoderm; E'. thickened ectoderm by which the 
vesicle is attached to the uterus and from which the foetal part of the placental is derived ; El. 
auditory vesicle ; FA", ectodermal villi ; GjF. fore-gut; GJT. hind-gut ; GT. mid-gut; iT. endo- 
derm; 0, extra-embryonic coelome; OL. lens of eye; R. heart; SI. sinus-terminalis ; TA. 
allantoic cavity ; YS. yolk-sac. (From Marshall, in part after Van Beneden and Julin.) 


serous membrane may consist from the first (except the head-fold, which, 
being formed from the pro-amnion, consists solely of ectoderm and endoderm) 
of somatic mesoderm as well as ectoderm (trophoblast : or mesoderm may 
extend into them later), so that, either from the first, or as a result of outgrowth 
which takes place subsequently, the chorion contains mesoderm as well as 
ectoderm. The ectodermal cells — trophoblast cells— of the choroin may enter 
into close relatiomship with the mucous membrane of the wall of the uterus, 
and send out processes or primary villi (Fig. 649, FZ) by means of which 
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the ovum becomes intimately attached, and by means of which perhaps 
nourishment is absorbed. *■ 

In certain mammals the history of the amnion is very different from that 
above described. In the Hedgehog (Fig. 650), for example, a cavity appears 
in the ectoderm of the embryonic area ; this is destined to give rise to the cavity 



Fig. 650. — A' — C, diagram illustrating the formation of the amnion and troplloMast in the 
Hedgehog. Only the ectoderm is represented. A, early stage in which the amniotic cavity has 
appeared, roofed over by chorionic ectoderm ; B, later stage in which the amniotic ectoderm is 
growing up below the chorionic from the edges of the ectodermal floor ; C, stage in which the 
amniotic ectoderm completely roofs over the cavity. (After Hubrecht.) 

of the amnion. The ectoderm, which forms its roof, is entirely trophoblastic 
or chorionic ; that which forms its floor is partly destined to become amniotic 
ectoderm, partly embryonal ectoderm. After the mesoderm has begun to 
become differentiated, the margins of the amniotic part of this ectodermal 
fioor(B) begin to grow upwards, giving rise to a layer which extends over the 



Fig. 651. — Diagram illustrating the mode of formation of the amnion in various Mammals 
A, commencing formation of the amnion in Mus, Arvicola, etc. The asterisk marks what 
corresponds to the portion of the trophoblast overlying the embryo in Fig. 650, C, B, mode of 
formation of the amnion in many Mammals. The portion of the trophoblast indicated by the 
asterisk in A disappears before the amniotic folds make their appearance. (After Hubrecht.) 

roof on the inner side of the chorionic ectoderm and eventually (C) forms a 
complete layer — the ectodermal layer of the amnion. 

In the Mole {Talpa) spaces appear in the layer of ectoderm of the embryonal 
area, and these subsequently coalesce to form a single cavity— the primitive 
amniotic cavity, but this has only a temporary existence, the amnion arising 
later by the formation of a series of folds. In Mus, Arvicola, and others (Fig. 
651, A), the amnion is developed from a series of folds of the ectoderm which 
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arise beneath the trophoblast. In other Mammals {B) the amnion arises in the 
manner already described, and the portion of the trophoblast immediately 
overlying the embryonic part of the ectoderm eventually disappears. 

The allantois has, in all essential respects, the same mode of development 
as in the Bird, arising in most cases as a hollow outgrowth from the hinder part 
of the alimentary canal this, growing out into the space (extra-embryonic 
coelome) between the chorion and the amnion, becomes in all the Eutheria 
applied to the former, and unites with it to contribute towards the formation 
of the 'plcLcsntd, But in some cases the allantois does not at first contain a 
cavity, and in some (Primates) the severance between the amnion and the 
chorion is not completed, and the allantois arises from the outset in continuity 
with the latter. Sometimes, as in the Rabbit (Fig. 649), the union between 
the allantois [TA] and the chorion is limited to a comparatively small part of 
the extent of the latter, but in most instances the allantois spreads over the 
entire inner surface of the chorion, and becomes united with it throughout its 
entire extent (Fig. 647). Villi, into which mesoderm with blood-vessels 
penetrates, grow out from the surface of the chorion and are received into 
or ctypts in the mucous membrane of the uterus, which becomes 
profoundly modified. The villi branch and enter into intimate union with the 
uterine mucous membrane, so that a close connection becomes estabhshed 
between the vascular system of the foetus and that of the parent. 

The term placenta is applied to the entire structure by means of which this 
connection is brought about ; the parts derived from the embryo are termed the 
fcetal placenta, those developed from the wall of the uterus the maternal placenta. 
In some mammals the union between the two is not very close, so that at birth 
no part of the uterine mucous membrane is thrown off ; such a placenta is said 
to be non-deciduate [semi-placenta). In other mammals the union is closer, and 
at birth a part of the hypertrophied mucous membrane is thrown off in the 
form of a decidua ; such a placenta is termed deciduate (placenta vera). In 
the Mole and the Bandicoot not only is there no decidua thrown off, but the 
foetal placenta with the distal portion of the allantois does not pass out after 
the foetus, but remains, and is broken up or absorbed in the uterus. Such a 
condition has been termed contra-deciduate. 

In one of the simplest forms of placenta— the discoidal — found in the 
Rabbit and other Rodents (Fig. 649), the yolk-sac extends over the surface 
of the chorion and becomes fused with it, except in a smaU area on the dorsal 
side of the embryo. In this small area the allantois is applied to the chorion 
and coalesces with it, and from the membrane so formed vascular viUi grow out, 
and are received into the uterine crypts. In most mammals, however, as 
already stated, the allantois becomes appHed to the chorion throughout its 
entire extent, and thus completely encloses the embryo. YiUi may be developed 
from all parts except the poles : when this condition persists in the fully- 
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formed placenta, the term diffuse is applied. Sometimes the diffuse condition 
is temporary, and the completed placenta has villi disposed in a broad baiid or 
zone {zonary placenta). Sometimes the villi are grouped together in patches 
or cotyledons {cotyledonary placenta). In Man and the Apes the villi become 
secondarily restricted to a disc-shaped area of the chorion situated on the 
ventral side of the embryo {meta-discoidal placenta). 

In many Mammals the yolk-sac, through the medium of the chorion, enters 
into a close relationship with the uterine wall, and a connection, the so-called 
yolk-sac placenta, is established through which nourishment can be conveyed to 
the embryo ; but this rarely persists after the true (allantoic) placenta has 
become established. 

The stalk of the yolk-sac, with the corresponding narrowed part of the allan- 
tois and the vessels which it contains, forms the 
umbilical cord by which the foetus is connected at the 
umbilicus with the yolk-sac and placenta. This is 
enclosed in a sheath formed by the ventral portion of 
the amnion. The part of the allantois which remains 
within the cavity of the body develops into the urinary 
bladder, together with a cord — the urachus — con- 
necting the bladder with the umbilicus. 

In the Marsupials the ovum is comparatively large. 

After fertilisation it becomes enclosed in a thick shell- 
membrane with a layer of albumen. The first cleavage 
of the ovum {Didelphys), or the fourth {Dasyurus), 
involves a separation of the embryo-forming part of 
its substance from that destined to give rise only 
to the trophoblastic ectoderm. Further divisions take place in such a 
way as to give rise, not to a solid morula as in the Eutheria, but to a hollow 
blastodermic vesicle with a wall composed of a single layer, the cells on 
one side of which form the embryonic area. An allantoic placenta is not 
developed except in Perameles. The intra-uterine development of the foetus 
is abbreviated, and birth takes place when the young animal is still relatively 
very small and has many of the parts incompletely formed. In this helpless 
condition the young Marsupial is placed by the mother in the marsupium, 
where it remains for a time as a mammary foetus (Fig. 652), hanging passively 
to the teat, to which the mouth becomes firmly adherent. The milk is expressed 
from the mammary gland by the contraction of a muscle, the cremaster, and 
passes dovm the gullet of the foetus, which is enabled to breathe unobstructedly 
through the nostrils by the establishment of a continuous passage from the 
nasal cavities to the larynx, as already described (p. 671). 

In aU the Marsupials, so far as known, the embryo is covered over, except 
in a limited area, by the compressed and expanded yolk-sac. In the majority 
VOL. II. ■ 2 Y 



Fig. 652. — Mammary 
foetus of Kangatoo at- 
tached to the teat. 
(Natural size.) 
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(Fig. 653) the allantois {all.) is small, and is completely enclosed with the 
embSyo in the yolk-sac. In the Koala, however (Fig. 654), it stands out and 



Fig. 653. — Diagram of the em- 
bryo and foetal membranes of Hyp- 
siprymniis nifescens. allantoic 
cavity ; amn. amnion ; amn. c, cavity 
of amnion ; ccsl, extra-embryonic 
coelome ; sev. serous membrane 
(chorion) ; yk. s, yolk-sac. (After 
Semon.) 



Fig. 654. — Diagram of the 
embryo and foetal membranes 
of Phascoiarctos cinerens. 
Letters as in Fig. 653. (After 
Semon.) 


A 




Fig. 655. — ^Diagram of the embryo 
and placenta of Perameles ohesula. Let- 
ters as in Fig. 653. In addition, all. 
allantoic stalk ; mes. mesenchyme of outer 
surface of allantois fused with mesenchyme 
of serous membrane ; s.t. sinus terminalis ; 
%it. uterine wall. (After J . P. Hill.) 



Fig. 656. — A, blastula stage of 
one of the Theria. B, transition 
stage between the morula and 
blastula in a Monotreme. Both 
represented in diagrammatic section. 
(After Semon.) 


becomes closely applied to the serous membrane over the small area not covered 
by the yolk-sac; but no vascular villi are developed. In the Native Cat 
(Dasyums) there is a well-developed yolk-sac placenta. Only in the Bandi- 
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coots (Fig. 655), so far as known, is the outgrowth of the allantois to the chorion 
followed by the establishment of an intimate relationship between the chorion 
and the uterine wall, with the formation of interlocking ridges and depressions, 
the whole constituting a placenta oS the same essential character as that of the 
Eutheria, though devoid of actual villi. 

The Prototheria, unlike all the rest of the Mammalia, are oviparous. In 
Tachyglossus only a single egg, as a general rule, is laid in a season. This is 
placed in a temporary marsupium, formed as already described (p. 636) in the 
mammary region of the ventral surface. The young animal soon emerges from 
the egg, and remains enclosed in the marsupium till it reaches an advanced 
stage of development. Ornithorhynchus develops no marsupium, and the two 
eggs which it produces are deposited in its burrow. In Tachyglossus the egg- 
shell is composed of keratin ; in Ornithorhynchus it contains carbonate of 
lime. The ova of the Prototheria (Fig. 656) are very much larger than those 
of other Mammals, their greater dimensions being due to the presence of a large 
proportion of food-yolk. The segmentation, unlike that of all the Theria, is 
meroblastic, and the blastoderm eventually forms a complete investment of 
two layers, to the yolk. An embryonic area is differentiated at one pole, and 
on it appears a primitive streak with a primitive knot and head-process. 
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A 

Aard Varks — S ee Orycieropus 
Aard Wolf — See Proteles 
Abdomen, Craniata, 68* ; 
Lepus cuniculus, 501 : Salma 
Jario, 247 

Abdominal air-sac, Aves, 445 ; 

Columha livia, 444 
Abdominal cavity, Aves, 445 : 
Craniata, 68 

Abdominal pores, Chondrich- 
thyes, 199 : Craniata, 61 , 62 : 
Dog-fish, 178 : Ganoids, 282 : 
Physostomi, 282 : Proto- 
pferus, 305 

Abdominal ribs, Alligator, 409 : 
Crocodilia, 402 : Crocodilus, 
399 : Monitors, 402 
Abdominal ^ vein — See Epi- 

gastric vein 

Abducent nerve, Craniata, 102, 
104* : Dog-fish, 190 : Petro- 
myzon, 142: Skate, 115 
Abducent nerve foramen, Dog- 
fish, 1 81 

Abductor muscles, Pan a, 316 
Aberrant commissure, Lacerta, 
371 

Abomasum, Mammalia, 666 : 
Pecora, 667 

Acanthaspidomorphi, 159 

Acanthaspis, 160 
Acanthodes, 156, 157, i59 
Acanthodes bronni, 156 
Acanthodes concinnus, 158 
Acanthodidcs, 159 

Acanthodii, 73, 152 , i54-'i59 
Acanthopterygii, 226, 261 
Accessory scapula, Aves, 475 
Accessory tarsal, Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 527 
Accipitres, 461 

Accommodation, visual, Salmo 
fario, 252 
Acentrophorus, 235 
Acetabulum, Alligator, 409 ; 
Apteryx australis, 476 : 
Columha livia, 432 , 488 : 
Crocodilia, 4^0 : Dasypus 
sexcinctus, 631 : Halmaturus 
ualahatus, 538 : Lacerta, 


364 : Lepus cuniculus, 498 , 
499 : Prototheria, 530 : 

Rana, 309 , 314 , 315 : Sala- 
mandra, 346 : Tetrapod, 
80 , 81* : Urodeia, 347 
Acipenser, 86, 223, 227, 230, 
231 , 262, 267, 272 , 276, 277, 
m, 284 

A cipenser rutkenus, 230 
Acoustico-Iateral centre. Dog- 
fish, 194 

Acoustico-Iateral nerve system, 

Craniata, 103 , 107 * 

Acrania, 39*-6o 
Acreodi, 577 
Acrohates, 533 

Acrocoracoid, Apteryx man- 
telli, 475 : Carinatcs, 474 : 
Columha livia, 432 : Ratitce, 
474 

Acrocoracoid process, Columha 
livia, 437 

Acrodont teeth, 410 
Acromion process, Apteryx 
mantelli, 475 : Bradypus 
tridactylus, 623 : Carinatcs, 
474 : Carnivora, 579 t Ceta- 
cea, 586 : Columha livia, 
437 : Dasypus sexcinctus, 

629 : Halmaturus ualahatus, 
638 : Lepus cuniculus, 497 : 
Mammalia, 643 : Phoccena 
communis, 585 : Pinnipedia, 
581 : Primates, 563 • Proto- 
tlieria, 529 : Ratitcs, 474 : 
Xenarthra, 626 
Actinistia, 152, 287-289 
Actinopterygii, 78 , 79, 223-284 
Actinotrocha, 12 
AdapidcB, 556 
Adaptation, Teleostei, 262 
Adaptive radiation, Teleostei, 
262, 266 

Ad-digital remex, Columha 
livia, 426 , 431 

Adductor muscles, Rana, 316, 
317 

Adelochorda — See Hemichorda 
Adelospondylia, 333 
Adelospondylous vertebra, 337 
Adhesive papillae, Ascidia, 33 : 
Ascidian, 32*, 34 
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Adipose body, Lacerta, 367, 
370 : Rana, 318, 328, 329 
Adipose fin, Rita huchanani, 
259 : Salmo fario, 236, 238 
Adrenal body, Columha livia, 
443» 452 : Craniata, 122* : 
ErinaceidcB, 678 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 515 : Rana, 327 
^githognathous palate, Aves, 
472* 

Muroidea, 575 
Mluropus melanoleucus, 575 
Mlunis fulgens, 575 
Mpyornis, 458, 485 
.aSpyornithiformes, 45S 
Miosauridce, 387 
Afferent branchial arteries, 
Amphibia, 349 : A mphioxus, 
46, 47 : Dog-fish, 187 , 188 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 299 : 
Fishes, 88*, 89 , 90 : Salam- 
andra, 348 

Afferent renal vein, Columha 
livia, 447 

Afferent spiracular artery, Dog- 
fish, 188 

Affinities — See Classification 
African Elephant — See Loxo- 
donta africana 

African Elephant Shrews — See 
Macroscelidce 

After-shaft, Aves, 428 : Casu- 
arius, 468 
Agamidce, 423 
Agnatha, 12 5-1 51 
Agorophorid(s,h^4 
Air-bladder, Actinistia, 288 : 
Amia, 278 : Fishes, 88* ; 
Ganoids, 278 : Ginglymodi, 
233 : Lepidosteus, 278 : 

Physostomi, 278 : Poly- 
pterus, 278 : Pseudophycis 
hachus, 279 : Salmo fario, 
248 , 249 : Teleostei, 278 
Air-sac, Apteryx, 478 : Aves, 
445 : Columha livia, 444 
Air-sinuses, Mammalia, 671 
Air-space of egg, Callus hankiva, 
480 , 482 

Ala spuiio., Columha livia, 426 , 
43 ^ 

Alar, Craniata, 98 
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Alar membrane — See Prepa- 
tagium 

Alar fpteryla, Columba livia, 
431 ^: GypaUus, 467 
Albatross—-See Diomedea 
Alhula, 280 

Albumen, Aves, 479 *• Columba 
livia, 452 : G alius bankiva, 
480 

Aka, 471, 486 
AlcedinidcB, 462 
AlcidcB, 461 

Alimentary canal, A scidia, 38 : 
Chondrichtliyes, 205 : Dog- 
fish, 184 : Enteropneusta, 

5 ; Lacerta, 367 : Lepus, 
686: Pterobranchia, 8 : Pty- 
chodera hahamensis, 5 : 
Teleostei, 276 

Alimentary cavity, Chondrich- 
thyes, SIO 

Alisphenoid, Apteryx mantelli, 
472 : Aves, 435 : Bony 
skull, 75 ; Canis familiaris, 
578 : Columba livia, 434 , 
435 : Craniata, 76* *. Croco- 
dUia, 407 : Dasyurus, 539 : 
Glohiocephalus, 682 : Homo, 
561 : Lepus cuniculus, 492 , 
493* 495 : Mammalia, 639 , 
641 : Manatus senegalensis, 
612 : Metatheria, 538 * 
mecophaga, 627 , 628 : Petro- 
gale penicillata, 540 : Ptilo- 
cercus lowii, 548 ; Salmo 
fario, 242, 244 

Alisphenoid canal, Ptilocercus 
lowii, 548 

Allantoic arteries, Craniata, 
93 

Allantoic bladder, Craniata, 67 , 
121* : Rana, 328 
Allantoic cavity, Hypsiprym- 
nus rufescens, 690 ; Lepus, 
686 ; Perameles ohesula, 
691 : Phascolarctos cinereus, 
690 

Allantoic stalk, Perameles ohe- 
sula, 691 

Allantois, Aves, 483, 484 : 
Callus bankiva, 481 , 482 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 516 , 517 : 
Mammalia, 684 , 688 : Meta- 
theria, 690 

Alligator, 392, 409 , 411 , 415, 
417 

Allotheria, 517, 518, 519-52 1 
Aliotriognathi, 261 
Alopias, 176 
Alouatta, 559 
Alpaca--See ^ 

Alticamelus, 601 
Alveoli, Lepus cuniculus, 509 
Alveolus, bone of. Mammalia^ 
651 

Alveus, Mammalia, 672 
Alytes, 


Alyies ohstetricans, 352 
Amaroecium, 21* 

Ambiens muscle, Columba 
livia, 441 

Amblotherium, 523 " 

AmWypoda, 518, 56S 
Ambly stoma, 343 , 346 
Ambly stoma tigrinum, 353, 

354 

American Badger — See Taxidea 
americana 

American Brook Trout — See 
Salvelinus fontalis 
American Star-gazer — See 
Astroscopus 

American Vultures — See Ca- 
ihartes 

Amia, 223, 227, 268 , 271, 273, 
276, 278, 281 , 283 , 284 
Amia calva, 108 , 235 
Amiid£B, 235 
Ammoccetes, 147 
Amnion, Alligator, 417 : Arvi- 
cola, 687 ; Aves, 483, 484 : 
ErinaceidcB, 687 : Callus ban- 
kiva, 481 , 482 : Hypsi- 

prymnus rufescens, 690 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 516 , 517 : 
Mammalia, 683, 684 , 686, 
687 : Mus, 687 : Pera- 
meles ohesula, 691 : Phasco- 
larctos cinereus, 690 : Talpa, 
687 

Amniotic cavity, Erinaceidce, 
687 : Hypsiprymnus rufe- 
scens, 690 : Lepus, 686 : 
Mammalia, 684 , 686 : Phas- 
colarctos cinereus, 690 
Amniotic fluid, Aves, 483 : 
Mammalia, 686 

Amniotic fold, Aves, 483, 484 : 
Lepus, 683 

Amphibia, 87, 306-355 
Amphibioidei — See Choanich- 
thyes 

Amphibolurus, 416, 420 
Amphicoelous centra, Chon- 
drichthyes, 199 • Reptilia, 
398 : Sphenodon, 398 
Amphicone of molar. Mam- 
malia, 657 
Amphilestes, 521 
Amphioxides, 40*, 56, 59 
Amphioxidid(B, 40* 

A 'Mfhioxus lanqeolatus, 40 *- 6 o 
Amphipnous, 277 
Amphisbsenians, 388, 397, 419, 

423 

Amphistylic jaw-suspension, 
Chondrichthyes, 201 : Crani- 
ata, 74* : Pleuropterygii, 173 
Amphitherium, 522 , 523 
Amphiuma, 349 
Amphiuma tridactyla, 340 
Ampullae, Chondrichthyes, 206 : 
Columba livia, 451 : Crani- 
ata. 1 16*, 117 : Dog-fish, 


195 : Lacerta, 873 : Myxine, 
150 

Ampullary canals, Chondrich- 
thyes, 206 : Dog-fish, 195* 

A mynodontidcB, 596 
Anabas, 266, 278 
Anabas scandens, 277 
Anableps tetrophihalmus, 266, 
267 

Anacanthini, 261, 265, 271 
Anal fin, Chondrichthyes, 19S 
Dog-fish, 178 : Hemiscyllium: 
178 

Anal respiration, Callichthys, 
278 

Anapophyses, Lepus cuniculus, 
490 

Anapsida, 375* 376, 377. 424 
AnaptomorphidcB, 556, 557 
Anaptomorphus, 557 
Anarthrodira — See Petalich- 

thyida 
Anas, 461 
Anas hoschas, 473 
Anaspida, 125, 126, 130-1 
Ancestry — See Distribution, 

geological 
Anchilophus, 593 
Anchinia, 20* 

Anchippodus, 616 
Anchitherium, 593, 594 
Anchovy, 258 
Ancodonta, 600 

Ancylopoda — See Chalico- 

theroidea 

Angel-Fish — See Squatina 
Angle-Fish, 261 

Angler-Fishes — See Pediculati, 
Lophius 
Anguidee, 423 
Anguis, 394, 398, 416 
Angular, Apteryx mantelli, 472 : 
Aves, 435 : Columba livia, 
434, 436 : Cynognathus, 383 : 
Dimetrodon, 383 : Diplo- 
pterax trailli, 287 : Hetero- 
steus, 163 : Holoptychius 
flemingi, 288 : Lacerta, 360, 
361, 362: Osteolepis macro- 
lepidotus, 286 : Protopierus, 
805 : Salmo fario, 243, 244 : 
Scymnosuchus, 383 : Tropi- 
donotus natrix, 403 
Angular process, Lacerta, 362 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 496 
Angulo-articular, Leptolepis 
hronni, 257 

Angulo-splenial, Rana, 312 
Ankylosis, Salmo fario, 239 
Annulus ovalis, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 505 : Mammalia, 670, 
Annulus tympanicus— -See 
Tympanic ring 
AnomaluridcB, 620 
Anomaliiroidea, 621 
A nomalurus, 621, 635 
Anomodontia, 380 
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AnoplotheriidcB, 600 
Anser, 461 
Aaseres, 461 ^ 

AEseritormes, 461 
Anteaters — See Cycloturus, 

Manis, Myrmecophaga, Myr- 
mecophagidcs, P holidota, 

Tachyglossus, Tamandua 
Antechinomys, 532 
Antelopes — See Bovoiaea 
Anterior basal, Acdfithodcs, 

156, 157 

Anterior lateral plate, Heiero- 
steus, 163 *. Pteraspis ro- 
strata, 132 ^ 1 . 

Anterior median palatine, 
PcdcBospondylus gunni, 171 
Anterior ossicles, A. canthodss, 

156 


Cephalodiscus, 11 ; Columha Aicliseoceti, 583 
livia, 426, 427 : Craniata, 61 , ArchcBohippus, 593, 594 
62 , 67 : Gadus movrhua, 260 : Arclieeopterygifoimes, 45 ^ 
Gallus bankiva, 481 : Lepi- ArchcBopteryx lithogvaphica, 
dosteus, -'278 : Lepus cuni- 454, 463, 465 


cuius, 51-4 ; Necturus macu- 
laius, 339 : Petromyzon, 135 , 


ArchcBornis siemensi, 454, 463, 
464 


144 : Petromyzon marinus, Archseomitlies, 454, 46 3 *"-465 
144 : Polypterus bichir, I Archelon, 425 
Rana,^ 318 : Rhabdopleura, Archenteron, Amphioxus, 58 , 

54 : ChondricMliyes, 209 : 
Lacerta, 418 : Pristiurus, 
209 : Rana, 329 : ReptHia, 
419 


12 : Salmo fario, 236, 237 , 

248 : Teleostei, 276 : Tor- 
naria, 7 

Anwiella, 35 

Aorta, Lepus cuniculus, 504 , Archipallial commissure- — See 
505** 506 : M acropetali- Olfactory commissure 

chthys rapheidolabis, 167 — ■ Archipterygium, Iclithyotomi, 
See also : Dorsal aorta, 174 

Ventral aorta Archosatnia, 3 S 9 


Anterior vacuity, Epipetalich- Aortic arch. Amphibia, 349 : Arctocehus, 557 


ihys wildungensis, 166 
Macropetalichthys rapheido- 
labis, 167 

Anterior vertebral plate, Cnon- 
drichthyes, 200 


Columba livia, 442, 446, 447, ArctocyonidcB, S'jG 
448 : Craniata, 93* : Croco- Arctocyonoidea, 576 
dilus, 414 : Lacerta, 367, 413 : Arctoidea, 575 
Mammalia ^ 670 : Tadpole, ArctostylopidcB, 571 
321 : Turtle, 413 


Ante’ro-dorso-lateral plate, Aortic canal, Acipenser, 231 

Gemuendina sturtzi, 170 : Aortic root, Lacerta muralis, 

Heterosteus, 163 : Pterich- 413 ^ 

thyodes, 164 Apaiorms, 45^ 

Antero-lateral plate, Gemuen- Aphetohyoidea, 152. 154^-172 
dina sturtzi, 170 : Homo- Apical plate, Tornaria, 8* 

‘ — Aplodonha, 620 

plate, Aplodontoidea, 620 

Apoda, 333 

Apodes, 258 

Aponeurosis, pulmonary — See 
Pleura 


steus miller i, 162 
Antero-ventro-lateral 

Pterichthyodes, 164 

AnthracotheriidcB, 600 
Anthracotherium ingens, 600 
Anthropoidea, 555. 559. 560 


Ardea, 461 , 467 
Area opaca, Alligator, 417 : 
Aves, 480 : Gallus bankiva, 
480 ; Lepus, 683 ; Reptilia, 
418 

Area pellucida, Alligator, 417 : 
Aves, 480 : Gallus bankiva, 
480 : Lepus, 683 : Reptilia, 
417 

Area vasculosa, Aves, 483 • 
Gallus bankiva, 482 : Mam- 
malia, 683 , 684 

Argentea, Salmo fario, 251 , 252 


MropoZrph^Sel SimiidcB Appendicularia, 19*, 22 , 26, Argentines, 258 
ZZopZitJ^cus-See Pan 27,28,38,39 ^ Armadillos-See Dasypodxd^, 

AntiaicM, 125, 152, 154 . 162- Appenduulantd^ 19* 

Appendix — See Vermiform ap' 
pendix 


165 

AntilocapridcB, 603 ^ ^ 

Antitrochanter, Columba livia, Aptenodytes, 400 

432,438 

Antlers, Pecora, 691 


Dasypus sexcinctus 
Arsinoitherium, 615 
Arterial system — See Vascular 
system 


Apteria, Columha livia, 426 , Arthrodira, 152, i 54 . I59“i62 

^ A 272 * 


430 . 431 


Antorbital, Cheirolepis, 228 : Apterygiformes, 457 

Chondrosteus acipenser oides. Apteryx, 466, 471 , 475. 47°. 

485 


Apteryx australis, 457, 458, 476 
Apteryx mantelli, 472, 473, 475 

A,. _• 


231 ; Coccocephalus wildi, 

232 : Palceoniscus macro- 

pomus, 227 * . , 

Antorbital cartilage. Chon- Apteryx owem, 477 
drichthyes, 203 . Aptornis, 410 474 ^ ^ 

Antorbital process, Ac%penser, Aqueductus Sylvii— -See iter 
272 * Proteus anguinus, 344 I Aqueductus vestibuli See iin- 
Salamandra atra, 345 dolymphatic duct 

Antorbital vacuity, Ccelogenys Aqueous chamber 01 eye, 
paca, 619 : Pedetes caffir, Craniata, II 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

k9: Thryonomys swinder- Aqueous humour of eye. Cram- Cetacea, 

671 : Columba livia, 443 *. 
Lacerta, 370 : Lepus cuni- 


Articular, Acipenser, 

Aves, 435 : Bony skull, 75 : 
Columba livia, 434, 436 *. 
Craniata, 78 * : Cynognaihus, 
383 : Dimeirodon, 383 ; 
Lacerta, 361, 362 : Salmo 
fario, 241, 243 , 244 : Scymno- 
suchus, 383 ; Tropidonotus 
natrix, 403 

Articulating process, Ganoid 

Artiodactyla, 518 , 587 - 588 , 

599 - 603 , 649, 661 


anus, 619 ata, 113 * 

Antra — See Maxillary antra A quit a, 4^1 

Annra, 333*. 34i. 342. 343. ^^^'4^2,474 

344, 346, 347, 348, 349, 351* Arachnoid membrane, Cram- 
352, 353, 354, 355 ata, loi* 

Kmxs, Amphioxus, 41, 42 *, 44, Aracoscelis, 376 

56 : Appendicularia, 22 : Arapatma gtgas, 258 . 

Ascidia, 14, 16 : Ascidics Arbor vitae, Lepus cumculus, 
composites, 23 : Aves, 484 : 612, 513 


cuius, 508 : Reptilia, 412 
AsoiDu, 13 *~ 19 , 21 
A scidia mammillata, 33 
Ascidiacea (Ascidians), 13 , 20*, 
21-39 

Ascidies composites, 21*, 23 
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Asci&im simpUces, 20*, 21, 27, 

28 

AscidfddcB, 21* 

Asexilal stage, i ; DoUolum, 

Aspidorhynchidcs, 235 
Aspredo, 283 

Astericus, Salmo fario, 252 
Asterolepidcs, 163 
Asterolepis, 165 
Asterosteid^B, 167 
Asterosteus, 167 

Astragalar foramen, Mam- 
malia, 646: Tntemnodon 
agilis, 644 

Astragalo-scaphoid, Crocodilus, 
410 

Astragalus, Aitiodactyla, 649 : 
Bradypus fridactylus, 630 ; 
Carnivora, 649 : Cewus ela- 
phus, 647 ; Columha livia, 
439 : Condylarthra, 649, 566 : 
Crocodilus, 410 : Dasypus 
sexcinctus, 631 : Equus, 649 : 
Equus cahallus, 648 : Gorilla, 
565 : Halmaturus ualahaius, 
538 : Hippopotamus, 649 : 
Homo, 565 : Insectivora, 649 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 500 : Ma- 
cropus, 541 : Mammalia, 
646, 647, 649 : Mesonyx, 
646 : Myrax, 649 : Orni- 
thorhynchus, 527 : Phalan- 
ger, 540 : Ponge, 565 : Prim- 
ates, 649 ; Prototlieria, 530 • 
Rana, 309, 316; Rhinoceros, 
649 : Rodentia, 649 : Sus 
scrofa, 648 : Tetrapod, 80 ; 
Tritemnodon agilis, 644 
Astrapotheria, 572 
AsirapotheriidcB, 572 
Astrapotheriodea, 572 
Astrapotherium magnum, 572 
Astroscopus, 262, 275 
Ateleaspis, 129 
Ateles, 559 

Atlas, Balcsna mysticeius, 583 : 
Carnivora, 577 * Columha 
livia, 432 : Crocodilus, 400 ; 
Homo, 675 : Kangaroo, 
536 : Lacerta, 358, 359 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 489 : Mam- 
mmia, 637 : Metatkeria, 536 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 : M- 
mates, 560 : Sphenodon, 
899 

Aiornis, 461 

Atrial aperture, Ascidia, 13*, 

14, 33 : DoUolum, 24, 35, 
36 : Pyrosoma, 26* : Salpa, 
87 : Salpa democratica, 24 

Atrial canals, Larvacea, 21’“ 
Atrial cavity, Ascidia, 13*, 14*, 

15, 16, 17, 19: Ascidian 
larva, 34 : DoUolum, 24 : 
Salpa, 25 

Atrial cavity wall, 27 


Atrial lobes, Salpa democratica, 
24* 

Atrial siphon : Ascidia, 14*, 16 
Atriopore, Amphioxus, 41, 42*, 
44 , 45.67 , 

Atrium, Amphtoxus, 41, 44, 
45*, 46, 57, bS: AscidicB 
composites, 23 : Dog-fish, 
185, 186, 187,^188: Epi- 
ceraiodus forsieri, 298, 299 : 
fishes, 88*, 89, 90 : Petro- 
myzon, 140 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 139 : Salmo fario, 
248, 249 
Auchenia, 601 

Auditory aperture, Columha 
livia, 426, 427 : Craniata, 
62 : Gallus hankiva, 481 
Auditory bulla — See Bulla 
Auditory capsule, A cipenser, 
272 : Cartilaginous skull, 
72 : Columha livia, 435 : 
Craniata, 71* : Dog-fish, 
193 : Lacerta, 360 : Myxine 
glutinosa, 150 : Palesospon- 
dylus gunni, 172 : Petro- 
myzon, 137* : Petromyzon 
marinus, 135, 136 ; Proto- 
pterus, 305 : Pseudophycis 
hachus, 279 : Rana, 310, 
311 : Salamandra atra, 345 : 
Salmo fario, 240, 242 : Salmo 
salar, 245 : Tadpole, 313 
Auditory epithelium, Craniata, 
117 

Auditory hairs, Craniata, 117 
Auditory meatus — See Ex- 
ternal auditory meatus 
Auditory nerve, Callorhyn- 
chus antarcticus, 221 : Crani- 
ata, 102, 105 * : Dog-fish, 190, 
193 : Epiceratodus forsieri, 
300 : Homo, 676 : Lacerta, 
373 : Petromyzon, 142 : Petro- 
myzon marinus, 141 : Rana, 
327 : Salmo fario, 252 
Auditory nerve foramen, Crani- 
ata, 72* : Lepus cuniculus, 
495 

Auditory organs — See Ear 
Auditory ossicles, Carnivora, 
577 : Craniata, 118* : Homo, 
676 : Lepus cuniculus, 497 : 
Mammalia, 576 : Tachy- 
glossus aculeatus, 529 
Auditory pinna. Mammalia, 

675 

Auditory region, Craniata, 71* : 
Dog-fish, 1 81 

Auditory sac, Petromyzon, 

144 

Auditory vesicle, Lepus, 686 
Auks- — See Alcidm, Penguinus 
Auricle, Columha livia, 442, 
446, 447 : Craniata, 67, 93*** * 
Crocodilus, 414 : Lacerta, 
366, 367, 369, 413 ; Lepus 


cuniculus, 504, 505 , 507 ; 
Mammalia, 670 : Rana, 318*, 
320, 321, 322, 324: Sala- 
mandra, 348 ; Turtle, 413 
Auricular appendix, Lepus 
cuniculus, 505 : Mammalia, 
670 

Auriculo-ventricular aperture, 
Lacerta, 366 

Auriculo - ventricular valve, 
Aves, 446 : Lacerta, 366: 
Rana, 320 ; Turtle, 413 
Autodiastylic jaw suspension, 
Craniata, 73* > 74* 

Autonomic system, Craniata, 
97* 

Autostylic jaw suspension, 
Craniata, 74 * : Dipnensti, 
290 

Autosystylic jaw suspension, 
Craniata, 74 * : Dipnensti, 
292 

Aves, 425 - 486 , 576 

Aves altrices, 485 

Aves nidicolcs, 485 

Aves nidifugee, 485 

Aves prcecoces, 485 

Axial skeleton, Petromyzon, 

135* 

Axillary air-sac, Columha livia, 
444 

Axis, Carnivora, 577 : Columha 
livia, 432 : Crocodilus, 400 : 
Homo, 675 : Insectivora, 
547 : Lacerta, 358 , 359 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 489 : Mam- 
m^ia, 637 : Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 527 : Sphenodon, 399 
Axolotl — See Ambly stoma 
Azygos veins. Amphibia, 349 : 
Lacerta, 367 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 506 , 507, 608 : Sala- 
mandra maculosa, 350 


B 

Baboons — See Papio 
Badger — See Taxidea ameri- 
cana, Meles taxus 
Balcsna mysticeius, 683, 584 
Balcsniceps, 461 
Balcsnoptera, 584, 664 
Balcsnoptera musculus, 686 
Balcsnoptera rostrata, 663 
Balcsnopteridcs, 584 
Balanoglossus, 2, 3, 4, 6, 39 
Baleen-plates, Balcsnoptera, 664 
Baluchitherium, 596 
Bandicoot— See Perameles, 

PeramelidcB 
Baptornis, 455 
Barbeir, Rita buchanani, 259 
Barbel, A cipenser, 267: 
A cipenser ruthenus, 230 : 
Dog-fish, 178, 185 ; Gadus 



moTfhua, 267 : Haddock, 

267 : Teleostei, 267 

Barbet— See Cepitomda 

Barbs of ^ * 

Casuarius, 468 : Columha 
livia, 428 

Barbules of feather, 429 , 430 : 

Columha livia, 428 
Barytheria, 51 S, 615 * 

Barytherium, bi5 
Basal plate, Craniata, 71*. 7 ^ : 
Petromyzon, 

myzon marinus, 136, 139 t 
Salamandra atra, 345 
Basalia. Chonarichthyes, 203 : 

Craniata, 77, 79^: 
canthus dechem, 17& . 
Plenropterygii, i73 • 
pterus, 274 

Basibranchial, A canthodes, 

157 : Acipenser, 272 : Bony 
skull 75 : Cartilaginous skull, 

72 : Chondrichthyes, 202 : 
Columha livia, 436 l Bog- 
fish, 182, 183 , 185 : Palfo^ 

spondylus gunm,l^lz 

fario, 244 : Urolophus, 201 
B^ibranchiostegal — See Uro- 

hyal ^ . r v 

Basicranial axis, Cams 

aris, 642 ; Homo, 642 ; 
Mammalia, 641 , 642 
642 : Phascolarctos, 642 
Basicranial fontanelle, Petv 0 ‘ 
myzon, I 37 * • Petromyzon 
marinus, 136 i XJrodela, 344 
Basidorsal — See Neural plate 
Basifacial axis, Canis 

avis, 642 : Homo, 642 : 
Mammalia, 624 : P^P^^> 

642 : Phascolarctos, 642 
Basihyal, Bony skull, 75 : 
Cartilaginous skull, l&l 
Columbia livia, 436 : Cram- 
ata, 73* : . Dog-fish, 180, 
182 * Globtocephalus, oo 2 : 
Lacerta, 363, 369 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 497 > 502 I Mam- 
malia, 639 : Manatus sene- 
galensis, 612 : Pana, 309 : 
Salmo fario, 241, 243 , 244, 
245, 248 

Basilar branch of auditory 
nerve, Lacerta, 373 
Basilar membrane, Lacerta, 

373 , ^ , 

Basilar part of cochlea, Colum- 
ha livia, 451 

BasilosauridcB — See Zeuglo- 

dontidcs 

Basioccipital, Anas boschas, 
473 : Mnra, 344 • 
mantelli, 473 ; Aves, 435 ; 
Bony skull, 75 t Chelone 
mydas, l Columha livia, 

434 , 435 : Craaiata, 7f ^ 
Crocodilus, 407 : Crotalus, 
VOL. II. 
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403 l Felis tigris, 578 : 
Globiocephalus, 682 : Homo, 
561 : Lacerta, 360, 361 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 491, 492, 
493, 495’: Mammalia, 639, 
640 : Munatus senegalensis, 
612 : Myrmecophaga, 628 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 ; Pet- 
rogale penicillata, 540 : 
Salmo fario, 241, 244, 248 : 
Tropidonotus natrix, 403 ; 
Ursus ferox, 579 
Basipterygium, Salmo fario, 
246, 247 

Basipterygoid process. Anas 
boschas, 473 : Apteryx man- 
telli, 473 ; Carinatce, 472 : 
Columha livia, 436 : Cryp- 
turi, 472 : Lacerta, 361, 362 : 
RatitcB, 472 

Basis cranii, A canthodes, 157 : 
Cartilaginous skull, 72 : 
Craniata, 72* : Salmo fario, 
241 

Basisphenoid, Anas boschas, 
473 : Aves, 435 : Bony 
skull, 75 I Chelone mydas, 
406 : Columha livia, 435 : 
Craniata, 76* : Crotalus, 
403 t Glohicephalus, 582 : 
Homo, 561 : Ichthyostega, 
334 : Lacerta, 360, 361 ; 
Lepus cuniculus, 492, 493» 
495 : Mammalia, 639 : 
Manatus senegalensis, 612 : 
Metatheria, 539 *• Ornitho- 
rhynchus, 527 : Petrogale 
penicillata, 540 ; Salmo 
fario, 242, 244 : Tropido- 
notus natrix, 403 
Basitemporal, Anas boschas, 
473 : Apteryx mantelli, 473 : 
Aves, 435 : Columha livia, 
435 

Basiventral, Acipenser ruth- 
enus, 231 

Basking Shark— See Ceiorhinus 
Bass, 261 

Bat — See Synotus harbastellus 
Bathyopsis, 569 
Batoidea, 177 
Bauriamorpha, 384 
Bdellostoma — See Eptatretus 
Beak, Columha livia, 426, 441 : 
Gar-fish, 262 : Half-beak, 
262 

Beaked Whale, 584 
]gear — See Ursidm, Ursus 
americanus, Ursus ferox 
Bearded Vulture— See 
tus 

Beavers— See Castoroidea, Tro- 
gontherium, Castoroides 
Bee-eaters— See Meropida 
Belonorhynchus, 230 
Benneviaspis, 129 
BerycomorpM, 261 
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Bettongia, 521 
Biceps muscle, Rana, 

Bicipital groove, , Lepus 'huni- 
culus, 498 

Bicuspid valve, Mammalia, 670 
Bile, CJraniata, 84* 

Bile-duct, Columha livia, 442 , 
443 : Craniata, 67 , 84*^ : 
Dog-fish, 184, 185 : Lacerta, 
369 : Lepidosteus, 278 ; Lepus 
cuniculus, 503 , 504 : Pho- 
ccena communis, 668 : Rana, 
318, 319 

Bile-duct aperture, Petromyzon 
marinus, 139 

Bilophodont tooth, Perisso- 
dactyla, 589 
Birds — See Aves 
Birds of Paradise, 4S6 
Birgeria, 229 
Birgeria grcenlandica, 229 
Birkenia, 131 

Bladder — See Air-bladder, 

Allantoic bladder, Gall blad- 
der, Urinary bladder 
Blastocoele, Petromyzon, 145 : 
Rana, 329, 330 

Blastoderm, Aves, 479> 4^°^ 
4S2 : Chondiichtliyes, 208, 
210 , 212 : Dog-fish, 211 : 

G alius bankiva, 480 : La- 
certa, 418 : Mammalia, 682, 
684 : Pfisiiurus, 209 : 

Ray, 211: Reptilia, 417 : 
Salmo fario, 253, 254 
Blastodermic vesicle, Lepus, 
686 : Mammalia, 681, 684 
Blastopore, Alligator, 417 : 
Aves, 481 : Chondrichthyes, 
21 1 : Clavellina, 30 : Dog- 
fish, 211 : Epiceratodus 

forsteri, 301, 303 : Lacerta, 
418 : Petromyzon, 145 : Pris- 
tiurus, 209 : Rana, 329, 
330 : Reptilia, 418 
Blastula, Amphioxus, 52 : 
Clavellina, 30 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 301, 303 : Proto- 
theria, 690 : Petromyzon,. 
145 : Theria, 690 
Blennies, 261 
Blind Snake, 389 
Blind Worm— See Anguis 
Blood, Amphioxus, 48*: 
Craniata, 94* ^ Mammalia, 
669 : Petromyzon, 140 
Blood corpuscles, Amphibia, 
349: AmpUuma, 349^: 

Columha livia, 448 : Crani- 
ata, 94’*' • Homo, 94 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 508 : Mammalia, 
669 : Rana, 94 , 3^5 
Blood temperature, Mammalia, 

669 

Blood-vascular system— See 
Vascular system 
Blue Shark, 177 

2 Z 
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Boa, 389 
Boar Fish, 261 

Boailjwain Bird — See Phaethon 
Body-wall, Amphioxus, 42* : 

Ascidia, 13* : Craniata, 63 
Bolodon, 521 
Boltenia, 22 
BomUnator, 347 
Bone structure, Cyclopterus, 
275: Mola, 275: Probos- 
cidea, 604 : Regalecus, 275 : 
'releostei,275 : Trachypterus, 

275 

Bones, Craniata, 74* 

Bony labyrinth, Columba Uvia, 

451 

Bony Pike — See Lepidosteus 
platystomus 

Bony skull, Craniata, 75 
Boreaspis, 

Bothriolepis, 165 
Boiryllus, 21, 23 
Botryllus violaceus, 23 
Bottlenose Whale, 584 
Bovid^B, 603 
Bovoidea, 601, 602 
Bower-birds, 486 
Bowfin — See Amia, A, calva 
BrachcBlmus modestus — See 

Dog-fish 

Brachial artery, Columba livia, 
446, 447 : Dog-fish, 188 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 506, 507 
Brachial plexus, Rana, 325 
Brachial vein, Columba livia, 
446 , 447 : Dog-fish, 188 : 
Rana, 322 
Br achy dims, 162 
Brachydont teeth, Eqiuoidea, 
591 : Mammalia, 657* : 

Perissodactyla, 5S9 
Bradyodonti, 173. i 74 
BradypodidcB, 623, 625 
Bradypus, 623, 629 . 

Bradypus tridactylus, 623 , 629 , 
630 

Brain, Alligator, 415 , 417 : 
Amphibia, 351 : Amphioxus, 
44 , 49 : Apteryx, 478 : 

Aves, 478, 484 ; Callo- 

rhyncus antarcticus, 221 : 
Cams, 672 : Cephalaspis, 
126 : Chondrichthyes, 205 : 
Cogia grayi, 674 : Columba 
livia, 448, 449 , 450 : Crani- 
ata, 67 , 95 , 97 * > 98 , 99: 
Cynocephalus, 553 : Dip- 
neusti, 290 : Dog-fish, 190 , 
191 , 192 , 213 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 300 : Eutheria, 542 : 
Callus bankiva, 481 : Ganoid, 
280: Hemiscyllium, 191 ; 
Holocephali, 220 : Lacerifi?, 
369 , 370 , 371 » 872 : Lepido- 
siren, 305 : Lepidosteus, 280 : 
Lepus, 683 ; Lepus cuni- 
culus, 509, 510 , 511 , 512 , 


513 : Macropus major, 674 : 
Mammalia, 671 : Myliobaiis, 
205 : Myxine, 149 : Ornitho- 
rhynchus anatinus, 674 : 
Petrogale peniciHaia, 673 : 
Petromyzon, 1409 142 : Pet- 
romyzon marinus, 139 , 141 ; 
Primates, 555 * Protopteus, 
305 : Pseudophycis bachus, 
279 : Rana, 318 , 325. 826 , 
330 : ReptiHa, 4^4 : SaMo 
fario, 248 , 249, 250 , 251 : 
Tachyglossus aculeatus, 673 , 
674 : Tarsius, 558 : Teleo- 
stei, 280 : Torpedo, 204 
Brain-case — See Cranium 
Brain cavity — See Cranial 
cavity 

Bramatherium, 602 
Branchia, Salpa, 25 *, 27 , 37 
Branchiae, Acipenser, 86, 277 : 
Amphibia, 87*, 348 : Cepha- 
laspis, 128 : Coelolepida, 
133 : Craniata, 85*, 86 : Dog- 
fish, 186 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 86, 298 : Hippocam- 
pus, 259 : Holocephali, 220 : 
Necturus maculatus, 339 : 
Protopterus, 305 : Rana, 
330 , 331 : Salamandra, 348 : 
Salmo fario, 237, 249 : 

Syngnathidce, 277 : Tadpole, 
322 : Teleostei, 86, 277 : 
Torpedo, 204 : TJrodela, 340 
Branchial apertures, Amphi- 
oxus, 43*, 44 , 47 , 56 , 57 * 
Anaspida, 131- Aves, 483 : 
Balanoglossus, 4*, 6 : Cepha- 
lodiscus, 8, 9 : Chlamydose- 
lachus, 199 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 199 : Chordata, 2 : 
Craniata, 61 , 62, 67 , 85*, 93 : 
Dog-fish, 178, 185 , 187 , 188 , 
192 , 193 : Eptatretus, 149 : 
Eptatretus cirratus, 148 : 
Fish, 89 : Heptranchias, 199 : 
Hexanchus, 199 : Hippo- 
campus, 259 : Holocephali, 
217: Hypotremata, 175: 
Myxine, 149 : Myxine gluti- 
nosa, 148 , 150 : Necturus 
maculatus, 339 : Ostracion, 
261 : Petromyzon fluviatilis, 
134 , 146 : Petromyzon mari- 
nus, 135 : Plenrotremata, 
175: Ptychoderabahamensis, 
5 ; Rhabdopleura, 8 : Salmo 
fario, 237, 247 : Salpa, 27 
Branchial arches, Acipenser, 
272 : Chlamydoselachus, 

202 : Chondrichthyes, 202 : 
Craniata, 73* : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 297: Hep- 

tranchias, 202 : Hexanchus, 
202 : Palatospondylus gunni, 
171 , 172 : Protopterus, 305 : 
Rana, 330 : Salmo fario, 


244 : Salmo salar, 245 : Tad- 
pole, 313 : Urodela, 344 : 
Urolophus, 201 

Branchial arteries, Amphibia, 
349 : Amphioxus, 46, 47 ; 
Dog-fish, 187, 188 : Epicera- 
todus forsteri, 299 : Fishes, 
89, 90 ; Salamandra, 348 
Branchial basket, Myxine, 
149 : Myxine gluiinosa, 150 : 
Petromyzon, 138* 

Branchial chamber, A can- 
thodes, 157 : Pterickthyodes, 
164 

Branchial filaments, Amphi- 
oxus, 41, 44, 45, 46 : Callo- 
rhynchus antarcticus, 224 ; 
Craniata, 67 , 85*, 86 ; Dog- 
fish, 186, 213 

Branchial lamellae — See Bran- 
chial filaments 

Branchial nerve, Dog-fish, 193, 

194 

Branchial plate, Drepanaspis 
gemuendenensis, 133 : Pteras- 
pis rostrata, 132 
Branchial pouches, Cephalas- 
pis, 127: Craniata, 67 , 85*, 
86 : Dog-fish, 186 : Entero- 
pneusta, 4*> 5 : Myxine 
glutinosa, 150 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 139 : Pteraspido- 
morphi, 131 : Pteraspis 
rostrata, 132 

Branchial rays — See Branchial 
rods 

Branchial region, Balanoglos- 
sus, 2 

Branchial rods, Amphioxus, 
43*, 44 , 45 : Cetorhinus, 205 : 
Chondrichthyes, 202 : Salmo 
fario, 245 

Branchial tube, Myxine gluti- 
nosa, 150 

Branchial vein, Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 299 , 300 
Branchiocardiac vessel, As- 
cidia, 16 , 17* 

Branchiostegal membrane, 
A mia calva, 235 : Polypterus 
bichir, 232 : Salmo fario, 
237 : Sebastes percoides, 
260 : Teleostei, 267 
Branchiostegal rays, Chondro- 
steus acipenser aides, 231 : 
Elonichthys, 268 : Palceo- 
niscus macropomus, 227 : 
Protospondyli, 235 : Salmo 
fario, 237, 241 , 244 
Branchiostoma — Amphioxus 
Branchiostomidce, 40* 

Bream, 261 

Broadbills-— See EurylcemidcB 
Broad ligament, Lacerta, 374, 
375 

Bronchioles, Lepus cuniculus, 

509 
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Bronchus, Aves, 445 : Columba 
livia, 442, 443> 444 : Lacerta, 
369 370 • Lepus ctmiculus, 

509 

Brontosaurus, 390 
Brontotherium, 59 ^ , 
Bronioiheriuni leidyi, 598 
Brontotherium platyceras, 598 
Brontotheroidea — See Titano- 
theroidea 

Brood-pouch, Hippocampus, 
259 — See also Marsupium 
Brook Trout— See Salmo fario 
Brown funnel, Amphioxus, 44, 
48* 

Buccal cavity — See Mouth 
Buccal funnel, Petromyzon 
fluviatilis, 134 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 139 

Buccal glands, Aves, 477 .: 
Columba livia, 443 : Crani- 
ata, 84* 

Buccal nerve, Amia calva, 108 : 

Craniata, 102 : Dog-fish, 193 
Buccal tentacles, Myxine, 149 
Buccinator muscle, Lepus cunL 
cuius, 497 : Rat, 617 
Bucerotidce, 462, 476 
Budding, Ascidiacea, 22 : 
Cephalodiscus, 9 : Doliolum, 
36, 37 : Pyrosoma, 35 : 

Salpa, 38 
Bufo vulgaris, 341 
Bulbus aort«, Amphibia, M9 *• 
Rana, 324 : Salamandra, 348 
Bulbus arteriosus. Fishes, 88* : 
Rana, 320 : Petromyzon, 140 ; 
Salmo fario, 248 , 249 : Teleo- 
stei, 280 

Bulla, Carnivora, 577* 57^ : 
Cynocephalus, 553 • Eu- 
theria, 541 : tigris, 

578 : Insectivora, 54S : 
Lepus cuniculus, 492 , 494 > 
495 : Mammalia, 640, 641 : 
Menotyphla, 54b : Meta- 
theria, 539 : Primates, 555 > 
563 : Ursus ferox, 579 
Bundodonta, 600 
Bunodont teeth, Eqnoidea, 59i : 

Mammalia, 657* 

Bunoid — See Bunodont 
Burchell’s Zebra — See Equus 
burchelli 

Burnett Salmon — See Epicera- 
todus forsteri 

Bursa Fabricii, Columba livia, 

442, 443 

Bustards — See OtidcB 
C 

Caoatua, 462 
Cacops, 338 

Cadophore, Doliolum, 35 , 36 *, 
37 

Caducibranchiate Urodela, 340 


C^ca, Aves, 477 : Columba 
livia, 442 , 443 : Callus, 477 ; 
Ginglymodi, 234 : Lacerta, 
366, 36 J, 369 : Lacertilia, 
412 : Lepidosteus, 278 : 
Lepus ciBiiculus, 504 : Mam- 
malia, 666, 668 : Ophidia, 
412 : Polypterini, 232 : 

Salmo fario, 248, 249 : Som- 
niosus, 205 : Teleostei, 276 
CcBcilia pachynema, 341 
Ccenolestes, 532 
CcBnolestidcB, 532 
Caiman, 392, 398, 423 
CainotheriidcB, 600 
Calamodon, 616 
Calamoichihys, 223, 232 
Calamoichthys calabaricus, 233 
Calamus of feather, 430 : 

Columba livia, 428 
Calamus scriptorius, Lepus 
cuniculus, 513 

Calcaneal process, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 500 

Calcaneum, Brady pus tridac- 
tylus, 630 : Cervus elaphus, 
647 : Columba livia, 439 : 
Dasypus sexcinctus, 631 : 
Equus caballus, 648 : Gorilla, 
565 : Halmaiurus ualahatus, 
538 : Homo, 565 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 500 : Macropus, 541 : 
Mammalia, 646 : Mesonyx, 
646 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 ; 
Phalanger, 540 : Pinnipedia, 
581 : Ponge, 565 : Proto- 
theria, 530 : Rana, 309, 31b : 
Sus scrofa, 648 ; Tarsius, 
558 : Tetrapod, 80 : Tritem- 
nodon agilis, 644 
Calcar, CMroptera, 553 : Rana, 
309, 31b 

Calcified cartilage, Craniata, 74* 
Callichthys, 278 
Callithrix, 559 

Callorhynchus, 213, 215, 217, 
218, 219, 223 

Callorhynchus antarcticus, 216, 
220, 221, 222, 224 
Camels — See Tylopoda, Came- 
lus 

Camelus, 666 
Camelus bactrianus, 601 
Camelus dromedarius, 601 
Campanula Halleri, Salmo 
fario, 252 

Camptotrichia, Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 294 

Canaliculae, Cosmoid scale, 64 : 

Ganoid scale, 65 
CanidcB, 573, 665 
Canine teeth, Eguoidea, 59i : 
Equus, 662 ; Mammalia, 
653* *. Ornithorhynchus, 525 : 
Ptilocercus lowii, 548 : 

Canis, 664, 666, 672 
Canis familiaris, 578, 642 
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“ Cannon bone,” Mammalia, 

Canoidea— See Arctoide^ 

Cape Jumping Hare — See 

Pedetes 

Capillaries, Amphioxus, 47 ; 

Fishes, 88*, 90 : Rana, 324 
Capitellum, Lepus cuniculus, 
498 

Capitular facet, Lacerta, 358 
Caprimnigi, 462 
Caprimulgiformes, 462 
Capsule of eye, Craniata, 113* 
Captorhinomorpha, 378 
Captorhinus, 378 
Capuchins — See Cebus 
Capybara — See Hydrochcerus 
Carapace, Chelonia, 398, 401, 
402 : Dermaiochelys, 402 : 
Spargis, 402 

Carboniferous, Actinopterygii, 
225 : Amphibia, 333> 334, 
335 > 339 : Dipneusti, 291 , 
293 : Ichthyotomi, 174 : 
Petalichthyida, 167 : Pleuro- 
pterygii, 173, 174: Eeptilia, 
377 » 424 

CarcharinidcB, 177, 208 
Carcharinus, 177, 205 
Carcharodon, 176, 214 
Cardiac end of stomach, Mam- 
malia, 666 

Cardiac sac, Balanoglossus, 3 ; 
Enteropneusta, b* : Rhabdo- 
pleura, 12 : Tornaria, 7 
Cardiac vagus nerve, Dog-fish, 

194 

Cardinal veins. Amphibia, 349 : 
Craniata, 67 , 93 : Epicera- 
todus forsteri, 299 , 300 : 

Fishes, 89 , 91* : Rana-, 322 , 
323 : Tadpole, 323 
Cardinal sinuses. Dog-fish, 188, 
189 

Cardio-visceral vessel, Ascidia, 

16 , 17* 

CarimidcB, 461 

Carina sterni, Columba livia, 
432 , 434, 440, 441 , 442 : 
Callus, 470 : Procellaria, 
470 : T Urdus, 470 : Vultur, 

470 

Carinatm, 472, 473, 474, 486 
Carnassial teeth, Canidce, 573 : 
Canis, 664 : Carnivora, 573* 
664 : Felis, 664 : Herpestes, 
664 : Hycenodon, 676 : 
Lutra, 664 : Meles, 664 ; 
Oxycena, 576 : Vrsus, 664 : 
Wolf, 576 

Carnivora, 518, 572-581, 649 , 
664 

Carolozittelia, 5y2 
Carotid arteries, Amphibia, 
349 : Columba livia, 446 , 
447 , 448 : Craniata, 93 : 
Crocodilus, 414 : Dog-fish, 
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IS?, 188 : Epiceratodus for- 
sterL 299 : Eutlieria, 541 • 
FisSes, 89, 90* : Lacerta, 36?, 
368, 369 : Lepus cuniculus, 
506, 50 ? : Macropeialichthys 
rapheidolabis, 167 : Mam- 
malia, 670 : Metatheria, 530. 
539 : Rana, 320, 321, 324 ; 
Salamandra, 348 ; Tarsius, 
558 

Carotid canal, Ursus ferox, 5?9 
Carotid foramen, Anas boschas, 
473 : Apteryx mantelU, 473 ; 
Ichthyophis glutinosa, 345 ; 
Ptilocercus lowii, 548 
Carotid labyrinth, Rana, 320 , 
321 ; Salamandra, 348 
Carp, 261 

Carpals, ArchcBopteryx litho- 
graphica, 465 : Archcsornis 
siemensi, 464 : Lacerta, 364 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 499 : Rana, 
315 : Sphenodon, 399 , 408 : 
Tetrapod, 78*, 80 : Xenarthra, 
628 

Carpet Shark — See Orectolobus 
Carpometacarpus, Columba 
livia, 43 ? 

Carpus, 409 : Brady- 

pus, 629 : Cetacea, 586 : 
Chelonia, 408 : CMroptera, 
552 : Cholcepus, 629 : Con- 
dylarthia, 566 : Crocodilia, 
409 : Homo, 565 : Insecti- 
vora, 549 : Lacerta, 364 ; 
Lepus cuniculus, 498 : Mam- 
malia, 644, 645, 646 : Meta- 
theria, 539 : Papio anubis, 
565 : Primates, 5^5 ’ Proto- 
theria, 530 : Syrenia, 613 : 
Tritemnodon agilis, 644 : 
Ursus americanus, 579 : 
Xenarthra, 629 

Cartilage, Chondiichthyes, 199 : 
Craniata, 74 : Myxine gluii- 
nosa, 150 : Petromyzon, 135 , 
136 , 137, 138 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 139 

Cartilage-bones — See Replac- 
ing bones 

Cartilaginous skull, 72 
Caruncle, Aves, 485 
Cassowary — See Casuarius 
Castoroidea, 621 
Castor oides, 616 
Casliariiformes, 457 
Casuarius, 457, 46 $, 470 , 475, 

485 

Catarrhini, 559, $40 
Cat-fishes— See Siluridcs 
Cathartss, ^61 
CatoptfiridiB, 

Catopierus, 230 
Cats — -See F elides 
Caudal artery, Columba livia, 
447, 448 : Craniata, 67 , 93 : 
Dog-fish, 187, 188 ; Fishes, 


89, 90* ; Lacerta, 368, 369 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 506, 507 : 
Salmo fario, 248 
Caudal fin, Acantljipdii, 154 • 
Acipenser ruthenus, 230 ; 
Actlnistia, 288 : ^Amia calva, 
235 : Anaspida, 130 ^ Chon- 
drichthyes, 198 : Chondro- 
stei, 231 : Coelolepida, 133 • 
Craniata, 61 , 62 : Dog-fish, 
66 , 178 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 293, 294 : Flying- 

fishes, 263 : Gadus niorrhua, 
260 : Gringlymodi, 233 : Hip- 
pocampus, 268 : Holocephali, 
217 : Ichthyotomi, 174 • 

Lepidosiren, 290 : Lepido- 
steusplatystomus, 233 : Palmo- 
spondylus gunni, 1 70 : Plen- 
ropterygii, 173 ^ Polypterus 
bichir, 232 : Protospondyli, 
235 : Pteraspidomorphi, 131- 
Pterichthyodes, 165 : Rhipi- 
distia, 285 : Salmo fario, 236 , 
238, 240, 426 : Teleostei, 268, 

. 271, 272 

Caudal ganglion, Appendi- 
cularia, 22, 26* 

Caudal pteryla, Columba livia, 
431 : Gypaetus, 467 
Caudal region, Crocodilus, 399 
Caudal swellings, Chondrich- 
thyes, 210 : Dog-fish, 211 
Caudal tract — See Caudal 
pteryla 

Caudal vein, Amphibia, 349: 
Columba livia, 447 : Crani- 
ata, 67 : Dog-fish, 188 , 189 : 
Epiceratodus for steri, 300 : 
Fishes, 89 , 91* : Lacerta, 367 , 
368 : Salamandra maculosa, 
350 : Salmo fario, 248 
Caudal vertebrae, Columba 
livia, 433 , 434 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 489, 490 : Mammalia, 
638 : Primates, 5^0 : Si- 
renia, 612 : Xenarthra, 626 
Caudate lobe of liver, Lepus 
cuniculus, 503 

Caval veins — See Precaval and 
Postcaval veins 
Cavies — See Histricomorpha 
Cavum arteriosum, Reptilia, 
413* 

Cavum pulmonale, Reptilia, 


413* : Turtle, 413 
Cavum venosum, Reptilia, 
413* : Turtle, 413 
CebidcB, 559, 560 
Cebus, 559 
Cellulose, 13* 

Cement of teeth, Craniata, 82*, 
83 : Mammalia, 650 
Centetes ecaudatus, 547 
Centra — -See Vertebral centra 
Central canal of spinal cord, 
Craniata, 68, 96, 98 


Central plate, Coccosteus deci- 
piens, 161, 162 : Epipetalich- 
thys. wildungensis, 168 : 
Heterosteus, 163 
Centralia, Alligator, 409 : Car- 
nivora, _ 579 : Chelonia, 408 : 
Crocodilus, 410 : Dicyno- 
dontia, 384 : Gorgonopsia, 
384 : Insectivora, 550: La- 
certa, 364 : Lepus cuniculus, 
498, 499 : Mammalia, 646 : 
Papio anubis, 565 ; Pely- 
cosanria, 384 : Primates, 
565 : Rana, 315^ 316 : Sphe- 
nodon, 408: Talpa, 549 : 
Tetrapod, 80, 81*: Tritem- 
nodon agilis, 644 
Centrophorus calceus, 199 
CephalaspidcB, 126-130 
CephalaspidomorpM, 125-131 
Cephalaspis, 107, 126, 127, 

128,129 

Cephalic pteryla, Columba 
livia, 431 : Gypaetus, 467 
Cephalic shields, Cephalaspido- 
morphi, 129 : Cephalaspis, 
127 : Kiesraspis auchen- 

aspidoides, 128 
Cephalodiscus, 2, 3, 8*, 9, 11 
Cephalodiscus dodecalophus, 9, 
10 

CepitonidcB, 462 
Ceraspis, 165 

Ceratobranchials, A canthodes, 
157 : Acipenser, 21% ; Bony- 
skull, 75 : Cartilaginous 
skull, 72 : Columba livia, 
436 : Craniata, 74* : Dog- 
fish, 182 : Salmo fario, 244 
Ceratodus, 78, 293 — See also 
Epiceratodus 

Ceratodus for steri — See Epi- 
ceratodus Jorsteri 
Ceratohyal, A canthodes, 157 : 
Amia, 268 : Bony-skull, 75 : 
Cartilaginous skull, 72 : 
Chimesra monstrosa, 218 : 
Chondrosteus acipenser oides, 
231 : Craniata, 73^^ : 
fish,>180, 182 : Hypotremata, 
176 : Lepus cuniculus, 497 : 
Mammalia, 639 : Palceo- 
spondylus gunni, 171 : 
Plenrotremata, 176 : Salmo 
fario, 243, 244 : Tadpole, 313 
Ceratolepis, 165 

Ceratopsia, 391 

Ceratotrichia, Chondrichthyes, 
200 : Dog-fish, 183 
Cercopithecidce, 559, 560 
Cercopithecus, 559 
Cere, Columba livia, 426, 427, 
442 

Cerebellar commissures, La- 
certa, 372 

Cerebellar fossa, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 496 : Metatheria, 53S 
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Cerebellar ventricle — See Epi- 

ccele 

Cerebellum, Alligator, 415 : 
Callorhynchus antarcticus, 

221 : Cams, 672 : Chon-- 
dricMbyeSj 206 : ■ Columba 
livia, 442, 44^» 449, 460 l 
Craniata, 67, 97*» " Dog- 

fish, 190 , 191 • Epiceratodus 
forsteri, SOO, 301 : Holo- 
cephali, 220: Lacerta, 669, 
37 O 9 371 • Lepidosteus, 280 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 502, 510, 
511, 512, 513 : Mammalia, 

671 : Ornithorhynchus ana- 
tinus, 674 : PetrogaU peni- 
cillata, 676 : Petromyzon,i^Q, 
142 1 Petromyzon marinus, 
141 : Pseudophycis backus, 
279 : Rana, 618, 325, 326 : 
Reptilia, 414 : Salmo fario, 
248, 249, 250, 251 : Tacky- 
glossusus aculeatus, 676; Tor- 
pedo, 204 

Cerebral eye, Ampkioxus, 50 
Cerebral flexure, Craniata, 10 1* 
Cerebral fossa, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 496 

Cerebral ganglion, Appendi- 
cularia, 26*, 27 

Cerebral hemispheres. Alli- 
gator, 415 ; Callorhynckus 
antarcticus, 221 : ^ Canis, 

672 : Columba livia, 442, 
448, 449, 450 : Craniata, 98 ; 
Fishes, 97*: Holocephali, 
221 : Homo, 561 : Lacerta, 
669, 370, 371. 372 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 502, 509, 510, 511, 
512 : Mammalia, 671, 674, 
675 : Metatheria, 674 : Orni- 
ihorkynckus, 674 : Rana, 
318, 325, 626 ; Reptilia, 
414 : Scymnorkinus, 205 : 
Tacky glossiis, 674 

Cerebral nerves. Alligator, 415; 
Ampkioxus, 49, 50 : Canis, 
672 ; Columba livia, 449 ; 
Craniata, loi, 102 ; Dog-fish, 
191, 193 : Lacerta, 370, 372 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 510 ; Rana, 
326 ; Salmo fario, 250 
Cerebral nerve foramina. 
Anas bosckas, 476: Apteryx 
mantelli, 472, 476: Columba 
livia, 464 ; Crotalus, 403 
Cerebral ventricle— See Ence- 
phalocoele 

Cerebro-spinal cavity — See 
Neural canal 

Cervical air-sac, Aves, 445 : 

Columba livia, 444 
Cervicalapterium, 467 ; 

Columba livia, 461 
Cervical ganglia, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 513 

Cervical ribs, Columba livia, 


462 ; Lacerta, 359 ; Orni- 
tkorkynckus, 527 
Cervical vertebrae. Amphibia, 
343 : Balcsna mysticeius, 

586 ; Carnivora, 577 : Col- 
umba liv^, 433, 442 ; Lepus 
cuniculus, 489, 490 ; Mam- 
malia, 637 : Metatheria, 531 : 
Pkoccena communis, 585 ; 
Primates, 560 : Rana, 609, 
310 : Sirenia, 612 : Xenar- 
thra, 626 
CervidcB, 602 
Ceruince, 602 

Cervix uteri, Entheria, 678 
Cervoidea, 601, 602 
Cervus elapkus, 647 
Cestracion, 201, 208 
Cetacea, 5i3, 58i*-7, 671 
Cetiosaurus, 390 
Cetorkinus, 176, 214, 205 
CetotkeriidcB, 584 
Chalaza of egg, Aves, 479 *. 

Callus, 480 
Ckalcides, 419 
Ckalicotkerium, 599 
Chalicotheroidea, 589, 598 
Ckamceleon, 388, 394, 397, 400, 
411, 412 , 4 I 9 > 423 
Ckamceleon vulgaris, 394 
Char, 258 
CkavadriidcB, 461 
Cheek-bones, Ginglymodi, 234 : 

Holoptyckius, 286 
Ckeiracantkus, 159 
Ckeiracantkus murckisoni, 158 
Ckeirodus, 229 
Ckeirolepis, 228 , 229 
Chelodina, 401 
Chelone mydas, 402 , 406 
Chelonia, 375 » 37^*, 395 . 398 . 
400, 401, 402, 405, 408, 41 1, 
413, 415, 416, 422, 423, 424 
Chevron bones. Cetacea, 585 : 
Halmaiurus ualabatus, 638 ; 
Lacerta, 359 : Mammalia, 
638 ; Pkoccena communis, 
585 : Reptilia, 400 : Xenar- 
thra, 626 

Chevrotains—See Traguloidea 
Ckilobranckus, 284 
Ckilotkerium, 596 
Ckimcera, 214, 217, 218, 219 
Ckimcera monstrosa, 216 , 218 
Ckimceridce, 214 
Chimpanzee — See Pan 
Chinese Water-Deer — See 

Hydropotes 
Ckionidce, 461 
Chionis— See Ckionidce 
Chipmunks— See Scuixoidea 
Chirocentrus, 276 
Ckirogale, 

CkirogalincB, 556 
Ckiromyince, 557 
Ckiromys, 557 
Ckironectes, 532 


Chiroptera, 51 S, 550^-553 
Ckirotkrix, 263 
Ckirotkrix libanicus, 26 % 
Chlamydosaurus, 420 
Cklamydoselackus, 176, 199, 202 
Cklamydoselackus anguineus, 
176 

Choana — See Posterior nasal 
opening 
Choanata, 152*^* 

Choanichthyes, 152, 284*-3o6 
Ckceropus, 532 
Ckolcepus, 623, 629 
Cholcepus didactylus, 625 
Ckolcepus koffmanni, 626 
Chondrichthyes, 79, 152, 172=^- 
223 

Chondrocranium — See Neuro- 
cranium 

Chondrostei, 226, 23o*~232, 

274 

Ckondrosteus acipenseroides, 

231 

Chorda dorsalis — See Noto- 
chord 

Chorda tympani, Mammalia, 
104* 

Chordae tendineae, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 505 
Chordata, i* 

Chorion, Aves, 483, 484 : 

Ciona, 29 * : Hypsiprymnus 
rufescens, 690 ; Lepus cuni- 
culus, 516 , 517 : Mammalia, 
683, 684 , 686 

Chorionic villi, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 517 : Mamm^ia, 688 
Choroid, Columba livia, 451 : 
Craniata, 112*; Dog-fish, 
194 : Homo, 111 : Salmo 
fario, 251, 252 

Choroid fissure, Craniata, 114* 
Choroid gland, Salmo fario, 
251, 252 

Choroid plexus, Callorkynchus 
antarcticus, 221 : Craniata, 
loi* : Dog-fish, 191 ; Epi- 
ceratodus forsteri, 300 : Holo- 
cephali, 221, 222: Lacerta, 
370 , 371, 672 ; Lepus cuni- 
culus, 511 , 512: Petromyzon, 
140 : Petromyzon marinus, 
141 : Rana, 325, 626,827 
CkrysockloridcB, 545 
Ckrysockloris irevelyani, 545 
Ckrysophrys, 282 
Ckrysotkrix — See Suimiri 
Ciconia, 461 
Ciconiiformes, 461 
Cilia, Cepkalodiscus, 9 
Ciliary ganglion, Craniata, 103* 
Ciliary muscle, Craniata, 112* 
Ciliary process, Columba livia, 
451 : Craniata, 111 , 112^ : 
Homo, 111 

Ciliated diverticulum, Ascidia, 
63 ; Ascidian larva, 34 
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Ciliated funnel, Appendicu- 
lar'ia, 27 : Ascidia, 18* : 
Ascidia simplices, 27 : DoUo- 
lum, 27 : Salpa, 25, 27 : 
Salpa democratica, 24 
Ciliated groove, Salpa, 37 
Ciliated rings, Tornaria, 7 
Ciona, 29 

Circulatory system — See 
Vascular system 
Circumorbital bones, Aoan- 
thodes, 157 : Leptolepis 

hronni, 257 : Salmo fano, 
241, 242 

Cirri, Amphioxus, 41, 42*, 44 
Cistudo lutavia, 401 
Civet Cats — See VivevvidcB 
Clatotia — See Polypterini 
Cladodus, 78, 173 
Cladoselache, 78, 79 
Cladosdache fyleri, 173 
Cladoselachii — See Pleurop- 
terygii 

Clarke’s column, Craniata, 96 
Claspers, ChimcBf'a monstrosa, 
218 : Chondriclithyes, 198 : 
Dog-fisb, 178, 196 : Holo- 
cepbali, 215, 217 ; Urolophus, 
201 

Classification, Acanthaspido- 
morpM, 159 *. Acanihodidcs, 
159 ; Acanthodii, 154, i59 • 
Acanthopterygii, 226, 261 : 
Acrania, 59 7 Actiriistia, 287 : 
Actinopterygii, 226, 227 : 

Adelospondylia, 333 ^ AtnpliH# 
bia, 306, 332, 354 : Amphi- 
oxus, 59 : Anapsida, 377 • 
Antkcopoidea, 559 : Anti- 
archi, 162 : Anura, 333. 355 ^ 
Aphetohyoidea, 152 : Apoda, 
333: Appendicularia, 39: 
Axchaeopterygiformes, 454 * 
Aitlirodira, 159: Artio- 
dactyla, 518, 587, 600 : 

Ascidiacea, 38: Aves, 425, 
453 : Balanoglossus, 39 : 
Barytberia, 615 : Bovoidea, 
602 : Bradypodidse, 625 : 
Carnivora, 518. 572 : Cera- 
topsia, 391 * Cetacea, 518, 
581 : Chalicotiieroidea, 598 : 
CMonia, 378 : Chiroptera, 
5 18, 5 50 : Cboanichthyes, 284 : 
Chondrichthyes, 172 : Chon- 
drostei, 226, 230 : Coccosteo- 
morpM, 160 : CoslacanthidcB, 
287 : Columha, 462 : Condy- 
lartbra, 5^6 • Cotylosanria, 
377: Craniata, 124: Croco- 
dilia, 392 : Cyclostomata, 
147 : Dasypodida, 626 : 

Bermoptera, 518 : Diapsida, 
387 : Dieynodontia, 380: 
Binocerata, 5^8 ; Binosanria, 
389 : Dinotheroidea, 606 : 
JDiplacanthidm, 159 : Bip- 


neumona, 3<^4 • Bipneusti, 
290, 304 : Doliolum, 39 : 
Edentata, 518 : Elephant- - 
oidea, 608 : Embrithopoda, 
615 : Eqnoidea, : Euse- 
lacMI, 175 : Galeioidea, 17b : 
0inglymodi, 226, 233 : Giraf- 
foidea, 602 : Gnathosto- 
mata, 152 : Hemichorda, 
II : Holocephali, 214: 

Holostei, 226 : Hypotre- 
mata, 175, 177 ♦ Hyracoidea, 
518, 613 : Ichthyopterygia, 

386: Ichthyotomi, 174* 

Insectivora, 518, 543 : Isch- 
nacanthidcB, 159 : Isospon- 
dyli, 226, 257, 258 : Labryin- 
thodontia, 333 • Lacerta, 388, 
423 ; LacertUia, 388 : Lepo- 
spondylia, 333. 339 • Lepus 
cuniculus, 517 : Litoptema, 
569 : Mammalia, 487. 517. 
518 : Mastodontoidea, 606 : 
Megachiroptera, 551 ' Meta- 
theria, 518, 531 ^ Micro- 
cMroptera, 551 • Moerithe- 
roidea, 606 : Monopneumo- 
na, 304 : Monotremata, 518 : 
Myrmecophagidcs, 626 : Neo- 
gnaihcB, 460 : Neopterygii, 
226 : Nothosauria, 385 : 
Notidanoidea, 17b : Omi- 
thischia, 390 : Orthopoda, 
390 : Paleeo^athee, 45b : 
Palseoniscoidei, 226 : Palae- 
opterygii, 226 : Pantodonta, 
5b8 : Pecora, boi : Pelyco- 
sauria, 380 : Perissodactyla, 
518, 587, 589 : Petalichthyida, 
165 : Pholidota, 518, 631 : 
Phyllospondylia, 333. 339 : 
Placodontia, 385 : Plesiosau- 
ria, 385 * Pleuropterygii, 
173 : Pleurotremata, 175. 
176: Polypterini, 232 : Pri- 
mates, 518, 554 : Proboscidea, 
603 : Protospondyli, 226, 235 : 
Pterodactyla, 392 : Pytho- 
nomorpha, 389 ^ Rana, 333, 
334 • Beptilia, 35b, 375 . 377 •• 
Rhamphorhynchoidea, 393 : 
Rhenanidi, 167 : RMpidistia, 
285, 287 : Rhynchocephalia, 
387 : Rodentia, 518, 616 : 
Salmo, Salmo Javio, 

254 1 Salpa, 39 ; Saurischia, 
390 : Sauropoda, 390 : Si- 
renia, 518, 610 : Squaloidea, 
177' Sqiuamata, 388 : Stego- 
sauria, 391 • Synapsida, 380 : 
Tseniodontia, bi6 : Tapiroi- 
dea, 59b : Teleostei, 226, 
255. 256 : Thecodontia, 387 : 
Theriodontia, 381 : Tliero- 
poda, 390 : Tillodontia, bi6 : 
Titanotheroidea, 597 : Tubu- 
lidentata, 518, 632 : Uro- 


chorda, 38 : Urodela, 333 : 
Xenarthra, b22 
Clavellina, 60, 61 
Clavicle, Bradypus tndactylus, 
66S : Carnivora, 579 ^ Casu- 
arius, 470 : Cheirolepis, 228 : 
Chelonia, 408 : CMroptera, 
552 : Chonirostei, 228 : 
Chondrdsteus acipenser aides, 
231 : Cistudo lutavia, 401 : 
Coccocephalus wildi, 232 : 
Bicynodontia, 381 : Epicera- 
todus fovsteri, 297 : Gingly- 
modi, 234 : Halmatuvus 
ualdbatus, 538 : Helichthys 
elegans, 230 : Insectivora, 
549 : Lacerta, 359, 3b3 ; Lepus 
cuniculus, 497 : Mammalia, 
634 : Metatheria, 539 '• Orni- 
thorhynchus, 527 : Primates, 
563 : Rana, 314 ; Rodentia, 
62 1 : Sphenodon, 399 ; T alpa, 
549 : Tetrapod, 80, 81 *“ : 
Xenarthra, b28, 629 
Claws, Columba livia, 428 : 
Mammalia, b35 

Cleavage — See Segmenta- 
tion 

Cleithrum, Cheirolepis, 228 : 
Chondrostei, 274 : Chondvo- 
steus acipenseroides, 231 : 
Coccocephalus wildi, 232 : 
Diplopterax tvailli, 287 : 
Epiceratodus fovsteri, 297 : 
Helichthys elegans, 230 : 
Hdlopty chins flemingi, 288 : 
Leptolepis hvonni, 257 : 
Mammalia, b43 : Osteolepis 
macvolepidotus, 286 ; Palceo- 
niscus macropomus, 227 : 
Salmo favio, 246 : Stego- 
cephala, 347 
Climatius, 159 
Climatius reticulatus, 155 
Climatius uncinatus, 158 
Climbing Perch — See A nab as 
scandens 

Clitoris, Chelonia, 41b : Cro- 
codilia, 416 : Lepus cunicu- 
lus, 514, 51b : Mammalia, 
679 : Tvidtosuvus, 685 
Cloaca, Ascidice composites, 23 : 
Callovhynchus antarcticus, 
222 : Chondrichthyes, 199, 
205 ; Columba livia, 443 ; 
Craniata, 62 : Didelphys 
dorsigeva, 685 : Dog-fish, 
178, 184, 185, 196 : Lacerta, 
369, 374 : Mammalia, b68 : 
Rana, 318, 327, 328 : 

Tachyglossus aculeatus, 636 : 
Trichosurus, 685 
Cloacai vein, Dog-fish, 188 : 

Salamandra maculosa, 350 
Club-shaped gland, Amphioxus, 
66* 

Clnpeoidea, 258 
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Cnemial process, Columba 

livid, 489 

Cnemial ridge, Laceria, 365 
Cfiemiornis, 470, 474 
Cobitis,^S4 
Coccocephalus w%la%, 

CoccosteidcB, 159 
CJoccosteomorplii, 159. 100 - 

162 

Coccosteus decipiens, 160 , 161, 


id2 ^ 

Coccygeomesenteric vein, Co- 

lumbci livid, 447 , 44 ^ 

Coccyx, Primates, . 

Cochlea, Columba livia, 450, 
451 : Craniata, 117’*' : Homo, 
676 ; Lacerta, 374 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 5^4 • Mammalia, 
676 

CocUiodontidcB, 174 
Cockatoos — See Cacatua 
Cod— See Gadus morrhua 
CcelacantUdcB, 287*-289 
Ccelacanthus, 289 
Coeliac artery, Columba livia, 
447 : Dog-fish, 185, 188, 
189: Fishes, 89, 90*- 
certa, 368, 869 : Lepus 

cuniculus, 503 , 507 

Coeliac ganglion, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 514* 

Coeliac plexus, Lepus cuniculus, 


Coeliacomesenteric artery — See 
Splanchnic artery 
Ccelogenys paca, 619 
Coelolepida, 125. 133 
Ccelolepis, 133 
Coelomata, 2 

Coelome, AmpUoxus, 41 , 44 , 
45*, 46 , 53 , 54 , 58 : Aves, 
484 : Cephalodiscus, 11 : 
Chordata, 2* : Craniata, 66, 
67 , 68, 123 : Lepus cuniculus, 
500 : Ptychodera bahamensis, 
5 : Rana, 123 : Salmo fario. 


Coslomic aperture. Dog-fish, 
196 

Coelomic bay, Chondrichthyes, 
209 : Pristiurus, 209 
Coelomic funnel, Columba livia, 
452 

Coelomic pouches, AmpMoxus, 
53*, 54 

Coelomic sac — See Somite 
Cofier-fish— See Ostracion 
Cogia grayi, 674 
Colies— See Coliidm 
ColiidcB, 462 
Coliiformes, 462 
CoWdiX, Balanoglossus, 2, 4*, 6 : 
Cephalodiscus, 9 : Ptero- 
brancMa, 8 : Rhabdopleura, 
II, 12 

Collar-nerve, Rhabdopleura, 12 
Collar-pores, 4*: 
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PterohrancMa, 8 : Rhabdo- Cope-Osborn theory of tri- 
pleura, ii tuberculy, 653, 654 

Collecting tubes, Urodela, 351 Copodontidce, 174 a 
Collocalia, 479 Coprodseum, Columba livia 

Colobus, 55^ 442j 443 

Colon, DcJg-fish, X84, 185 : Copulatory sacs, Lacerta, 374, 
Lepus cuniculus, 504 3^5 

Colour changes, Anguis, 398 : Coraciidce, 462 
Chammleon, 397 : Salmo Coraciiformes, 462 
fario, 270 Coracobrachialis muscles, Co- 

Colubrine snake — See Tro- lumba livia, 441 
pidonota natrix Coracohumeralis muscle, Rana, 

Columba, 462 3iy 

Columba livia, 425-452 Coracoid, Acanthodes, 157 ; 


Columbcd, 462 
ColumhidcB, 462 
Columhiformes, 462, 477 
Columella auris, Amphibia, 351: 
Columba livia, 436, 437 : 
Craniata, 118* : Lacerta, 362, 
373 : Rana, 311 , 313, 327 : 
Reptilia, 416 : Sphenodon, 
404 : Tadpole, 313 
Columnae carneae, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 505 

ColymbiSormes, ^61 
Colymbus, 461 ' ^ 

Commissures of brain, Columba 
livia, 450 : Lacerta, 370 , 
371, 372 : Lepus cuniculus, 
511 , 512 , ’513 : Mammalia, 
672, 673 : Petrogale peni- 
cillata, 673 : Rana, 326 : 
Reptilia, 414 *• Salmo fario, 
251 : Tachyglossus aculeaius, 
673 

Common carotid — See Carotid 
arteries 

Composite Ascidian — See Asci- 
dicB compositcB 
Compsognathus, 390 
Conacodon, 567 
Conchopoma, 293 
Condylar foramen, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 493 

Condylarthra, 518, 566-568 , 649 
Condyles — See Mandibular con- 
dyle : Occipital condyles 
Cones of eye, Craniata, 113 * 
Coneys — See ProcaviidcB 
Connectives, Ascidia, 15* 
Conoxytes, 616 

Contour feathers, Columba 
livia, 429 

Contradeciduate placenta, 688* 
Conus arteriosus, Albula, 280 : 
Amphibia, 349 *• Chondrich- 
thyes, 205 : Craniata, 67 : 
Dog-fish, 185 , 186, 187, 188 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 298, 
299 : Fishes, 88*, 89 , 90 : 
Ganoids, 280 : Lepidosiren, 
305 : Protopterus, 305 : Rana, 
318 , 320 , 321 , 324 : Sala- 
mandra, 348 : Teleostei, 280 
Convergent adaptation, Teleo- 
stei, 262 


Acanthodii, 154: A mbly - 
stoma, 346 ; Apteryx man- 
telli, 475 : Archcsornis sie- 
mensi, 464 : Bradypus tri- 
dactylus, 623 : Carinatcs, 
474 : Casuarius, 470 ; Ceta- 
cea, 586 : Chelonia, 408 : 
Chiroptera, 552 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 203 : Cistudo lutaria, 
401 ; Columba livia, 432 , 
437, 441 : Dicynodontia, 
381 : Diplacanthus, 155 : 
Dog-fish, 183 : Edestosaurus, 
389 ; Iguanodon bernissar- 
tensis, 391 : Insectivora, 
549 : Lacerta, 359 , 363 : 
Macropetalichthys prumi- 
ensis,X^Si Mammalia, 643 : 
Metatheria, 539: Ornithor- 
hynchus, 527 : Pinnipedia, 
581 : Plesiosaurus, 385 : 
Procellaria, 470 : Prototheria, 
529 : Rana, 314 : Ratitcs, 
474 : Rodentia, 621 ; Sal- 
amandra, 346 : Salmo fario, 
246 ; Sirenia, 613 : Spheno- 
don, 399 ; Teleostei, 274 : 
Tetrapod, 80 , 81* : Urodela, 

346 

Coracoid process, Carnivora, 
579 : Easy pus sexcinctus, 
629 : Lepus cuniculus, 497 : 
1VfaTnTnfllifl. j 643 : Phoccsna 
communis, 585 : Primates, 
563 : Xenarthra, 628 
Coracoid region, Tetrapod, 81* 
Coracoscapular angle, ^ Carin- 
atse, 474 Columba livia, 437 : 
Diomedea, 475 : Ratitce, 474 
Cormorants — See Phalacrocorax 
Cornea, Columba livia, 451 * 
Craniata, 112* : Homo, 111 : 
Salmo fario, 2 $ 1 , 

Cornual cartilage, Myxine 
glutinosa, 150 : Petromyzon, 

137* 

Cornual plate, Drepanaspis 
gemuendensis, 133 : Ptera- 
spis Yosirata, 132 
Corona radiata, Mammalia, 
680* 

Coronal suture, Lacerta, 360 
Lepus cuniculus, 494 
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Coronary, Aves, 435, 474 • 
Laceria, 361, 362* 

Corollary artery, Dog-fish, 187 : 

Lefus cuniculus, 505 
Coronary sinus. Mammalia, 670 
Coronary vein, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 502, 506 

Coronoid process, Cynognathus, 
383 : Dimetrodon, 383 ; 
Globiocephalus, 682 : La- 
certa, 363 : Lepus cuniculus, 
496 : Myrmecophaga, 627 ; 
Scymnosuchus, 383 : Tachy- 
glossus aculeaius, 529 
Corpora quadrigemina — See 

Mid-brain 

Corpus adiposum-— See Adipose 
body 

Corpus callosum, Eutheria, 
542 : Lepus cuniculus, 510, 
611, 612 : Mammalia, 671, 
672 

Corpus cavernosum, Lepus 
cuniculus, 514, 515, 516 : 
Mammalia, 677 

Corpus geniculatum, Lepus 
cuniculus, 511, 512 
Corpus lugeminuvS — See Optic 
lobes 

Corpus luteum. Mammalia, 
680* 

Corpus mammillare, Lepus 
cuniculus, 512, 513 *. Petro- 
gale penicillata, W 1 Z : Tachy- 
glossus aculeaius, 673 
Corpus restiforme, Callorhyn- 
chus antarciicus, 221 : Dog- 
fish, 1 91 : Holocephali, 220 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 511 
Corpus spongiosum, Lepus 
cuniculus, 514, 515, 516: 
Mammalia, 677 
Corpus sterni — See Sternum 
Corpus striatum, Callorhynchus 
antarciicus, 221 : Columha 
livia, 449, 450 : Craniata, 
98 : Holocephali, 221 : La- 
ceria, 370, 371 : Lepidosteus, 
280 : Lepus cuniculus, 611, 
512 : Pseudophycis backus, 
279 : Pana, 325 : Salmo 
tario, 249, 250 : Teleostei, 280 
Corpus trapezoideum, Lepus 
cuniculus, 513 

Cortex of brain, Craniata, loi* 
Cortex of kidney. Mammalia, 
677 

Coryphodon radians, 568 
CoryphodontidcB, 568 
Cosmine layer, Actinistia, 288 : 
Bipneusti, 290 : Fishes, 63, 
64 : Bhipidistia, 286 
Cosmine resorption, Bipnensli, 

293 

Cosmoid scales, 63 : Crosso^ 
pterygii, 65 : Bipneusti, 65 : 
Megalichthys Mbberti, 64 


Costal plate, Chelone mydas, 
402 : Cistudo lutaria, 401 
Costopulmonary muscles, 
Columha livia, 444 
Cotyledonary placefita, 689* 
Cotyloid bone, Lep'i^ cuniculus, 
499 • Mammalia, 643 
Cotylosauria, 375» 376 , 377 '^- 
378 » 424 

CotylosauYUs, 378 
Cow — See Artiodactyla 
Cowper’s gland, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 514 , 515 : Mammalia, 
677 

Craig-fluke — See Glyptocepha- 
lus cynoglossus 
Cranes — See Gruidce 
Cranial cavity, Craniata, 66* : 
Holocephali, 219 : Kicer- 
aspis auchenaspidoides, 127 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 496 : Mam- 
miia, 641 : Metatheria, 
538 : Sirenia, 612 
Cranial nerves — See Cerebral 
nerves 

Cranial nerve foramina — See 
Cerebral nerve faramina 
Cranial roof, Petromyzon mari- 
nus, 139 : Salmo salar, 245 
Craniata, 60* 

Craniospinal process, Macrop- 
etalichthys rapheidolabis, 167 
Cranium, Aves, 471 : Chon- 
drostei, 272 : Craniata, 71* : 
Dog-fish, 180 : Holocephali, 
218 : Homo, 561 : Petro- 
myzon, 137* : Pinnipedia, 
578 : Scdmo fario, 240 : 
Urodela, 344 
Cratoselache, 167 
Crax, 461 

Cremaster muscle, Metatheria, 
689 

Creodonta, 518, 576 
Cretaceous, Actinopterygii, 
225 : AmphiMa, 333 • Aves, 
455» 456, 486 : Mammalia, 
518, 522, 567 : Reptnia, 

424 

Cribriform plate. Homo, 661 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 493 
Cricoid cartilage, Columha 

livia, 443 : Lacerta, 370 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 608 ; Rep- 
tilia, 412 

Crista acustica, Craniata, 117* 
Crista galli, Homo, 661 
Crocodilia, 392*, 396, 398, 399. 
400, 402, 407, 409, 411, 412, 
413, 414, 415, 416, 422, 423, 
424, 425 

Crocodilus, 399 , 400 , 407 , 410 , 
414 

Crocodilus porosus, 407 
Crop, Columha livia, 441, 442 
Crossopterygii, 65, 79, 152, 285- 
289 


Crotalus, 389, 403, 421 
Crowned Pigeons — See Goura 
Crura cerebri, Canis, 672 : 
Craniata, 98 , 99* : Dog-fish, 
191 : Lacerta, 370, 371 : 

Lepus cuniculus, Mo, 512, 
513 : Petfogale penicillata, 
673 ; Petromyzon marinws, 
141 : Pana, 326 
Crural pteryla, Columha livia, 
431 : Gypaetus, 467 
Crus, Lacerta, 365 
Cryptobranchus, 340 
Crypturi, 472, 475. 4^6 
CtenacanthidcB, 174 
Ctenacanthus costellatus, 174 
Ctenacodon, 521 
Ctenodactylus, 620 
Ctenodus, 293 

Ctenoid scales, 63, 270, 271* 
Cubital remex. Apteryx, 466 : 
Columha livia, 426, 431 : 
Opisthocomus, 466 
Cuboid, Bradypus tridactylus, 

630 : Dasypus sexcinctus, 

631 : Equus caballus, 648 : 
Halmaturus ualahatus, 538 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 500 : Ma- 
cropus, 641 ; Mammalia, 
646, 648 : Mesonyx, 646 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 627 : 
Pkalanger, 540 : Sus scrqfa, 
648 : Tetrapod, 80 : Tritem- 
nodon agilis, 644 

Cuckoos — See Cuculidcs 
CuculidcB, 462 
Cuculiformes, 462 
Cuirass, Coccosteus decipiens, 
162 : Pterichthyodes, 164 
Cumulus proligerus, Mam- 
malia, 680 

Cuneiform, Bradypus tridac- 
tylus, 630 : Chiroptera, 553 *• 
Equus caballus, 648 : Glohio- 
cephalus melas, 682 : Hal- 
maiurus ualahatus, 538 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 498, 499, 
500 : Mammalia, 646 : 
Mesonyx, WkZ : Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 527 ; Papio anubis, 
566 : Sus scrofa, 648 : 
Talpa, 549 J Tapirus indi- 
cus, 647 : Tetrapod, 80 : 
Tritemnodon agilis, 644 : 
Ursus americanus, 679 
Curassows — See Crax 
Cursorial foot, Mammalia, 644 
Cutaneous artery, Pana, 321, 
324 

Cutaneous gland. Mammalia, 
636 : Pana, 324 
Cutaneous vein. Dog-fish, 188 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 300 : 
Pana, 324 

Cuticle, A mphioxus, 42* 
Cyamodus,s85 
CyathaspidcB, 126, 1-^1 
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Cyatbozooid, Pyrosoma, 35"^ 
Cycloid scales, 63, 271=^ 
Cyclomyaria, 20*** 

Cyclopterus, 275 
Cyciostomata, io4» 

I33’^-i5I ^ 

Cyclostomij 126 
Cycloturus, 626, 628, 631 
Cyg'w^ 5 , 4^^ 

CynocephalidcB, 553 
Cynocephalus, 553, 554 

CyBoiontias 382 , 3^4 
Cynogfiathus, 383 , 3^4 
Cyprinoids, 261 , 

Cystic artery, Lepus cumculus, 

^ Q He. 

Cystic duct, Cramata, 84’^ . 
Lepus cuniculus, 503 , 504: 
Rana, 319 

Cystic fissure, Mammalia, 669 


Dace, 261 

Dactylopteridee, 269 % 

Dapedium, 235 
Dapedium politum, 234 
DdsypodidcB, 624, 626**“, 627, 

628, 629, 631 
Dasypodoidea, 624 

Dasypus sexcinctus, 624 , 627 , 

629 , 631 

DasyuridcB, 532, 533 . ^59 
Dasyurus, 532, 534, 539 
Dasyurus viverrinus, 533 
Ddubefitonict — See Chifovyiys 
Decidua, Lepus cuniculus, 517 
Deciduate placenta, 688* 

‘ Deer-— See Cervoidea 
Dein- — See Din- 
Delphinidce, 584 
PeltatheridcB, 545 
Deltaiheridium, 545, 656 , 657 
Deltatheridium pretriiubercu- 
lare, 544 , 655 
Deltatlieroidea, 545 
Deltoid muscle, Rana, 317 
Deltoid ridge, Lepus cuniculus, 
498 

Dendrohyrax, 613, 614 
Dendrolagus, 533 
Dental formula, Canidee, 665 : 
DasyufidcB, 659 : Didelphys, 
659 : Equus, 662 : F elides, 
665 : Hyracoidea, 663 : Ma- 
evopus, 659 : Mammalia, 
658* : Ornithofhynchus, 525 : 

Pinnipedia, 665 : Rodentia, 
663 : SuidcB, 661 : Ursides, 
665 

Dental groove. Mammalia, 650, 
651 

Dental lamina. Mammalia, 650, 

S 51 . ^ 

Dental papilla — See Tootn 
papilla 


Dental sac. Mammalia, 651 
Dentary, Acipenser, 272 : 
Apteryx mantelli, 472 : Aves, 
435 : Bony skull, 75 : 
Columha livia, 434 , 436, 442 : 
Craniat#, 78* *. Cynognathus , ' 
383 ; Dimetrodon, 383 : Di- 
plopterax trailU, 287 : Holo~ 
ptychius flemingi, 288 : La- 
certa, 361 , 362 : Leptolepis 
bronni,25y: Osteolepis macro- 
lepidotus, 286 : Palceoniscus 
macropomus, 227 : Rana, 
311 , 312 : Salmo fario, 236, 
241 , 243, 244 : Scymno- 
suchus, 383 ; Tropidonotus 
natrix, 403 

Dentinal tubules of placoid 
scale, 64 

Dentine, Craniata, 82*, 83 : 

Mammalia, 650 , 651 
Dentine-forming layer, Mam- 
malia, 650 

Dentition — See Teeth 
Depressor muscles, Rana, 316 
Dermal defence, Holocephali, 
218 

Dermal denticles, Cenirophorus 
calceus, 199 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 199 * Holocephali, 
217 : Lanarkia spinosa, 133 
Dermal fin-rays — See Cerato- 
trichia. Fin-rays 
Dermal fin-spine — See Fin- 
spine 

Dermal homy rays — See Cera- 
totrichia 

Dermal papilla. Mammalia, 635 
Dermal plate, Diplacanthus, 
155 

Dermaiochelys, 402 
Dermis, Amphioxus, 42*, 58 : 
Craniata, 63 : Homo, 634 : 
Mammalia, 634 
Dermoptera, 518, 553 
Dermopterotic, Palceoniscus 
macropomus, 227 
Dermosphenotic, Diplopierax 
trailli, 287 : Holoptychius 
flemingi, 288 : Leptolepis 
bronni, 257 I Osieolepis 
macrolepidotus, 286 : Palceo- 
niscus macropomus, 227 
Derotrematous Urodela, 340 
Desmognathous palate, Aves, 
472 

Desmostyliformes, 61 1 
Desmostylus, 61 1 
Development, Alligator, 417 : 
Amphibia, 352 ** Amphioxus, 
52, 53 : Ascidiacea, 28, 29 ; 
Aves, 478; Balanoglossus, 
6: Cephalodiscus, 10: 

Chondrichthyes, 208 : Cla- 
vellina, 30 , 31 Craniata, 
122 : Doliolum, 35 : En- 
teropneusta, 7 * Epicerato- 


dus forsieri, 301, 303 ! 

Eptatretus stouti, 151 : Holo- 
cephali, 223 : Lepus * cuni- 
culus, 516 : Mammalia, 679 : 
Petromyzon, 144: Pyrosoma, 

35 : Rana, 329, 330, 331 : 
Reptilia, 417 : Salmo fario, 
253, 254 : Salpa, 37 : Tad- 
pole, 331 : Teleostei, 282 : 
Trygon, 213 

Devonian, Acanthodii, 154* 
Actinopterygii, 225 : Ag- 
natha, 125 : Amphibia, 333 : 
Anaspida, 131 • Antiarchi, 
165 : Arthrodira, 159 • 

Choanichthyes, 285 : Di- 
pneusti, 290, 291 , 293 : 

Paleeospondylia, 169 : Peta- 
lichth:^da, 167 : Plenro- 
pterygii, 173. ^74 • Ehena- 
uddi, 167 
Diacodexis, 600 
Diacodon, 545 

Diacoele, Callorhynchus ant- 
arciicus, 221 : Columha 

livia, 442 , 449 , 450 : Dog- 
fish, 191 : Holocephali, 231 : 
Lacerta, 370 , 371 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 512 : Petrogale 
penicillata, 673 ; Peiro- 
myzon, 141 : Tachyglossus 
aculeatus, 673 
Diadectes, 378 
Diadectomorpha, 378 
Diadiaphorus, 568, 569, 570 , 
645 

Diagnosis — See Classification 
Diaphragm, Craniata, 68* : 

Lepus cuniculus, 500, 502 
Diapsida, 376 , 377 . 387*"-393 
Diasparactus, 378 
Diastema, Lepus cuniculus, 501 
Diairyma steini, 461 
Diatrymiformes, 461 
Hiazona, 21* 

Dichobune, 600 
Dichohunidee, 600 
Dicbohnnidoidea, 600 
DicotylidcB — See Tagassuidm 
Dicynodon, 381 

Dicynodontia, 38o*-38i, 384 , 

424 

Didactyla, 532 
Didactylous Metatheria, 531 
DidelpJiodon, 656 
Didelphodus, 545 
DidelpMa— See Metatheria 
DidelphyidcB, 532, 533 
Didelphys, 532.687, 659 
Didelphys dorsigera, 685 
Didelphys marsupialis, 660 
Didelphys virginiana, 633 
Didolodontidce, 567, 568 
Didymaspis, 129 
Diencephalon, Callorhynchus 
antarcticus ,221 : Chondricb- 
thyes, 206 : Columha livia, 
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449, 450 ; Oraniata, 67 , 97*. 
98 : Dog-fish, 190 ; Epi- 
cerat^dus forsteri, 300 : Gan- 
oids, 280 : Holocephali, 220: 
Lacerta, 371 : Lepidosteus, 
280 : Petromyzon, 142 : 
Petromyzon marinus, 141 : 
Pana, 325, 326 ; Salmo 

fario, 249 ; Teleostei, 280 
Diet, Primates, 555 • Eeptiiia, 
420 

Diffuse placenta, 689* 

Digastric muscles, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 497 

Digestive gland, AscidicB com^ 
posita, 23 : Salpa, 25 
Digestive organs, Amphibia, 
347 : Amphioxus, 43* : 

Aves, 477 * Balanoglossus, 
4* ; Chondrichthyes, 204 : 
Columha Hvia, 441, 442 : 
Craniata, 82 ; Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 297 : Holocephali, 
219 : Lacerta, 365, 367 : 
Lepidosteus, 278 ; Lepus 
cuniculus, 501, 503 : Mam- 
malia, 650 : Petromyzon, 
138 : Pana, 318 : ReptUia, 
410 : Salmo fario, 247 : 
Teleostei, 275 

Digital remiges, Columha livia, 

431 

Digitigrade foot. Mammalia, 
644, 649* 

Digits, Artiodactyla, 691 : 
Aves, 475 : Apteryx, 466, 
475 : Archceopteryx litho- 

grapMca, 465 : Archceornis 
siemensi, 464 : Carnivora, 
579 : Cetacea, 586 : Columha 
livia, 426, 427 : Bromcsus, 
475 : Edestosaurus, 389 : 
Felis leo, 579 : Iguanodon 
bernissartensis, 391 : Lemu- 
roidea, 560 ; Macropus, 541 : 
Opisthocomus, 466 ; Orni- 
thorhynchus, 527 : Perisso- 
dactyla, 691; Phalanger, 
i Pana, 309, 315, 316: 
Sphenodon, 399 : Sterna 
wilsoni, 475 : Talpa, 549 : 
Tarsius, 559 

Dilambdodont Insectivora, 54^. 
656 

Dilator naris muscle. Rat, 617 
Dimetrodon, 379 , 380, 383 
Dimorphodon, 393 
Dinichthys, 160, 162 
Dinocephalia, 380, 424 
Dinoceras — ^See Uintatherium 
Dinocerata, 518, 568*, 669 
Dinornis robusius, 459 
Dinornithida, 458, 471, 475, 
485, 486 

Dmomithiformes, 458 
Dinosauria, 3S9-391 
606, 608 


Dinoiherium giganteum, 607 
Dlnotheroidea, 605, 606 
Diomedea, 461, 475, 479 
Dioptric apparatus of eye, 
Craniata, 114* ^ . 

Diphycercal tail, lActinistia, 
288 : Epiceratodus forsteri, 
293 ; Holocephali, 217 : 
Ichthyotomi, 174 : Teleostei, 

Diphyodont dentition. Mam- 
malia, 652* 

ViplacanthidcB, 159 
Diplacanthus, 155, 158, 159 
Diplacanthus longispinus, 158 
Diplasiocceia, 333 
Diplocaulus, 339 
Viplodocus, 390 
Diplopterax, 287' 

Diplopterax trailli, 287 
Dipneumona, 304 * 

Dipneusti, 65, 74, 79 . 152 . 
290*--3 o 6 

Dipnoi — See Dipneusti 
Dipodidca, 620 
Diprotodon, 533 
Diprotodon australis, 537 
Diprotodont dentition, Meta- 
theria, 659 : Phascolarctos 
cinereus, 659 
Diprotodontia, 531 . 53^ 

Dipierus platycephalus, 292 
Dipterus valenciennesi, 290, 
291, 292 
Dipus, 647 

Distalia, Apteryx oweni, 477 : 
Pana, 315, 316 : Tetrapod, 
81* 

Distinctive characters — See 
Classification 

Distribution, geographical, 
AgamidcB, 423: Amphioxides, 
59 : Amphioxus, 59 : Am- 
phisbaenians, 423 : An- 

guides, 423 : Anura, 354 • 
Apteryx, 485 : Ascidia, 38 : 
Aves, 485 : Birds of Para- 
dise, 486 : Bower-birds, 486 : 
Branchiostomides, 59 : Cai- 
man, 423 : Calamoichthys 
calabaricus, 233 : Carinates, 
486 : Casuarius, 485 : 

Cephalodiscus, ii : Chames- 
leon, 423 : Chelonia, 4^3 : 
Chondrichthyes, 213 : Croco- 
dilia, 423 : Crypturi, 486 : 
Dinornithides, 486 : Dro- 
mceus, 485 : Eptatretus, 151 : 
Fringillidcs, 486 : Gavial, 
424 : Gecko, 423 : Geotria, 
151: Ginglymodi, 233: 

Gymnophiona, 354 ^ Helo- 
dermides, 423: Ichthyo- 

myzon, 151 : Ichthyoptery- 
gifio 387 : Iguanas, 423 : 
Lacertides, 423 : Lacertilia, 
423 '• Metatheria, 531 • Moni- 


tors, 423 : Mordacia, 151 : 
Myxine, 15 1 : Mysinoidea, 
151 : Paramyxine, 151 : 
Penguins, 486 : Panguinus 
impennis, 486 : Petromyzon, 
151*- Polyptermi,233 : Poly- 
pterus, 233 : Protospondyli, 
235 : Psittaci, 486 : Pygopidcs, 
423 : Pana, 307 : Ratitcs, 485 : 
Reptilia, 423 ^ Phabdopleura, 
II : Rhea, 485 : Salmo 
fario, 236 : Skink, 423 : 
Sphenodon, 423 : Starlings, 
486 : Struthio, 485 : Tapi- 
roidea, 596 • Tejides, 423 : 
Titanotheroidea, 597 : Tro- 
chilides, 4S6 : IJrodela, 354 : 
XenosauridcB, 423 : Zonu- 
rides, 423 

Distribution, geological, Acan- 
thodii, 154 ’• Actinistia, 287 : 
Actinopterygii, 225 ; Mpyov- 
nis, 485 : Agnatha, 125 : Allo- 
theria, 518: Amblypoda, 518: 
Anapsida, 424 : Anaspida, 
131 : Anura, 355 : Amphibia, 
354: Anchilophus, 593: An- 
chitherium, 593 : Archesohip- 
pus, 593 : Artiodactyla, 518 : 
Aves, 486 : Barytheria, 518 : 
Carnivora, 518 : Cetacea, 
518 : Chalicotheroidea, 598 : 
Chelonia, 424 ; Chiroptera, 
518 : Choanichthyes, 285 : 
Chondrichthyes, 172 : Con- 
dylarthra, 518, 566 : Cotylo- 
sauria, 377. 424 : Creodonta, 
518 : Crocodilia, 424, 425 : 
Dermoptera, 518 : Diapsida, 
424 : Dicynodontia, 424 • 
Dinocephalia, 424 : Dino- 
cerata, 518 : Dipneusti, 290, 
293 : Dromosauria, 424 • 
Edentata, 518 : Embritho- 
poda, 518 : Epihippus, 593 : 
Equoidea, 593 *• Equus, 593 : 
Euselachii, 175 : Gingly- 
modi, 233 : Hipparion, 593 : 
Hippidium, 593 : Holo- 
cephali, 214, 223 : Hyper- 
hippidium, 593 : Hypo- 
hippus, 593 : Hyracoidea, 
518 ; Hyracotherium, 593 : 

Ichthyopterygia, 387. 424 • 
Insectivora, 518 : Kalohatip- 
pus, 593 : Lophiotherium, 593 : 
Mammalia, 381, 518 : Meta- 
theria, 51 S, 531, 533 * Mery- 
chippus, 593 : Mesohippus. 
593 : Miohippus, 593 : Nan- 
nippus, 593 : NeoMpparion, 
583 : Onohippidium, 593 : 
Omithischia, 424 * OroMp- 
pus, 593 : Pachynolophus, 
593 : PalcBotherium, 593 : 
Pantotheria, 518 : Perisso- 
dactyla, 5x8 : Parahippus, 





i. 


I 


593 : Pelycosauria, 424 • 
PetalicMIiyida, 167: Pholi- 
dota^ 51S : PlagiolopJius, 

593 : Plesippus, 593 : PUo- 

hippus, 593 • PrimateSs 518- 

Proboscideas 518 : Propachy- 
nolophus, 593 • Propala!0- 
therium, 593 : Protohippus, 
593 : Protospondylis 235 : 
Prbtotheria, 51S : Ptero- 
dactyla, 424 • Reptilia, 
424 : Rhynclioceplialia, 424 '• 
Rliyiichosauria, 424 Roden- 
tia, 518: SauriscMa* 424: 
Saiiropterygia» 424 • Sirenia, 
518 : Sguamata, 424 - Sym- 
metrodonta, 518 : Synapsida, 
424 : Tseniodontia, 518 : 
Tapiroidea, 596 : Theco- 
dontia, 424 : Theriodontia, 
424: Tillodontia, 5^8*. 

TitaHotheroidea, 598 : Tri- 
conodonta, 518 : Tubuli- 
dentata, 518 

Divergent adaptation — See 
Adaptive radiation 
Divers — See Colymhus 
Diverticulum, oesophageal — 
See Notochord 
Dodo— See Raphus 
Dog — See Canis familiar is 
Dog-fish, 66, 177-198, 205 
Dolchinia, 20* 

PoliolidcB, 20* 

DoUolum, 20*, 24 *, 25, 27, 35 , 
36 , 37 , 39 

Dolopichthys dance, 267 
Dolopichthys heter acanthus, 267 
Polopichthys luetheni, 267 
^Dolphins — See Delphinidce, Glo-^ 
hiocephalus, Lagenorhynchus 
Dorsal aorta, Amphioxus, 46 , 
47 *, 58 : Aves, 445 : Cohm- 
ha livia, 447 , 448 : Craniata, 
67 : Dog-fish, 187 , 188 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 299 : 
Fishes, 89 , 90 * : Lacerta, 
367 , 368, 369 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 502 , 503 , 506, 507 , 508 , 
683 : Petromyzon marinus, 
139 , 144 : Rama, 321 , 324 , 
328 ; Salamamdra, 348 
Dorsal dilatation of brain, 
Amphioxus, 49 

Dorsal disc, Pteraspis rostrata, 

132 

Dorsal fin, Acipenser ruthenus, 
230 : Actinistia, 288 ; Amia 
calva, 235 : ChondricMhyes, 
198: Craniata, 67 : Dog- 
fish, 178 : Echeneis, 268: 
Fishing-frog, 268 : Gadus 
movrhua, 260 : Glyptoceph- 
alus cynoglossus, 269 : Hemi- 
cyclaspis murchisoni, 127 : 
Hippocampus, 259 : Holo- 
cephali, 219 : Labrichthys 
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psittacula, 260 ; Lepidosteus 
platystomus, 233 : Lophius, 
268 : Ostvacion, 261 : Salmo 
fario, 236 , 237, 245, 248 : 
Sebastesypercoides, 260 ; Tele- 
ostei, 2es 

Dorsal fissure, Amphioxus, 49 : 
Craniata, 96 

Dorsal ganglion, Craniata, 97 * 

Dorsal lamina, Ascidia, 16*, 
17 , 18 , 19 : Ascidians, 23 : 
Salpa democratica, 24 

Dorsal nerve, Ascidia, 19 : 
Balanoglossus 3 : Entero- 
pneusta, 6* : Ptychodera 
hahamensis, 5 

Dorsal plate, Drepanaspis ge- 
muendenensis, l 33 : Piera- 


Duodenal vein, Lepus cuni- 
cuius, 508: Rana, %2>% 
Duodenohepatic artery.^ 
cuniculus, 503 

Duodenohepatic omentum, 
Lacerta, 366: Rana, 319 
Duodenum, Columha livia, 442 , 
443: Dog-fish, 184: Lacerta, 
367 ; Lepus cuniculus, 502, 
503 ; Mammalia, 666: Pecora, 
667 : Phoccena, 668 : Rana, 
318 , 319 : Salmo fario, 247, 
248 

Duplicidentata, 517. 616, 618 
Dura mater, Craniata, 10 1* 


E 


spis rostrata, 131, 132 
Dorsal pyramid, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 511 

Dorsal sinus — See Heart 
Dorsal spine, Pteraspis rostrata. 

Dorsal tubercle, Ascidia, 18 , 
19 : Ascidice simplices, 27 : 
DoUolum, 24 

Dorsal vessel, Ascidia, 16 : 
Balanoglossus, 3 : Entero- 
pnensta, 6 : Ptychodera ba- 
hamensis, 5 

Dorsolumbar vein, Rana, 322 
Dorsolumbar vertebrae, Artio- 

dactyla, 587 
Dorudon, 583 
Dorudoniidce, 583 
Doves — See Turtur 
Down-feathers — See Plumulae 
Draco, 400 
Draco volans, 420 
Drepanaspidce, 126, 131 
Drepanaspis gemuendenensis, 

133 

Dromaeognathous palate, 

472 

Dromceus, 457, 475 » 485 
Dromosauria, 380, 424 
Duckbilled Platypus— See 

Ornithorhynchus anatinus 
Ducks — See Anas . 

Ductless glands, Columha livia, 
443 : Cramata, 85*, 122 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 509 
Ductus Botalli, Amphibia, 
349*- : Salamandra, 348 
Ductus caroticus, Lacerta, 3^8 
Ductus Cuvieri — See Precaval 


sinus . o 

Ductus endolymphaticus — see 
Endolymphatic duct 
Ductus venosus. Mammalia, 6611 
Ougong, 610, 61 1 
Dugong australis, 611 
Duodenal artery, Lepus cum- 
cuius, 503 : Rana, pi 
Duodenal pouches. Mammalia, 
666 


Eagle Rays, 177— See also 
Myliobatidce 
Eagles — See Aquila 
Ear, Chondrichthyes, 206 ; 
Columha livia, 450, 451 ; 
Craniata, 61 , 62, 116 : Dog- 
fish, 194: Homo, 676 : La- 
certa, 373 : Lepus cuniculus, 
514; Mamm^ia, 675: Myx- 
ine, 150 : Petromyzon, 144 : 
Rana, 325, 327 : Reptilia, 
416 : Salmo fario, 252 
Ear, rudimentary, Epicera- 
todus forsteri, 303 
Ear-drum — See Tympanic 

membrane 

Eared Seals — See Otariidce 
Ecdysis, Reptilia, 398 
Echeneis, 268 

Echidna — See Tachyglossus 
Echidnidce — See Tachyglos- 

sidcB 

Echinodermata, affinities with 
Hemichorda, 11 

Echinopcedium, 12 
Ectocion, 566, 567 
Ectoconus, 567 

Ectocuneiform, Cervus elaphus, 
647 ; Dasypus sexcinctus, 
631 : Equus cahallus, 648 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 500 : Mam- 
malia, 646 : Mesonyx, 646 : 
Ornithorhynchus 527 : Pha- 
langer, 540 : Sus scrofa, 648 : 
Tetrapod, 80 : TrUemnodon 
agilis, 644 , 

Ectoderm, Amphioxus, 54 : 
Ascidia, 19 ; Chondrich- 
thyes, 210 : Clavellina, 30 , 
81 : Lepus, 686 : Mammalia, 
682 : Petromyzon, 146 : Pri- 
stiurus, 20$ l R^na, 329, 

330 : Reptilia, 417- 
fario, 254 

Ectodermal villi, 686 

Ectoethmoids, Apteryx man- 

tdU, fin, 473 : Aves, 47 ^ ^ 
Bony skull, 75 : Columha 
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livia, 436, 450 : Craniata, 
76* ; Homo, 675 : Lacevta, 
373: Mammalias 639 : 

Salmo fario, 242, 244 
Ectoloph, 657 ; Perissodactylas 
589 

Ectopterygoid, IcMliyostega, 
S34 : Lacerta, 86I9 362 : 
Leptolepis bfonni, 257 : 

Ophidia, 404 : Sphenodon, 
404: Thrinaxodonliorhinus, 
382: Tfopidonotusnatnx,^QZ 
Ectopterygoid fossa, Ptilocev- 
cus lowii, 548 

Ectotympanic, Mammaliaj 641 
Edentata, 518 
EdestidcB, 173, 174 
Edestosaums, 389 
Eels, 258, 262, 284 
Efferent branchial arteries, 
Amphibia, 349 : Amphioxus, 

: Dog-fish, 187, 188 : 
Fishes, 89, 90* 

Efferent renal vein, Columha 
livia, 447 : Lacerta, 368 : 
Salmo fario, 253 
Eggs — See Ova 

Egg-shell, Aves, 479 * Callo- 
rhynchus, 223 : Callorhy fi- 
chus antarcticus, 224 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 208 : Dog-fish, 
197, 198: Callus hankiva, 
480 : Heterodontus galeatus, 
208 : Holocephali, 223 : 
Rhinohatus, 208; Trigono- 
rhina, 208 

Eighth cranial nerve — See 
Auditory nerve 
Elachoceras, 569 
Elaeoblast of Salpa, 37 
Elasmobranchii — See Chond- 
richthyes 
Elasmodus, 215 
Elasmognathus bairdi, 596 
Elasmognathus dowi, 596 
Elasmotherium, 596 
,,^^^Electric Cat-fish — See Mala- 
^ pterurus 
t^y^ectric Eel, 261 

Electric field nerves, Kicera- 
spis auchenaspidoides, 177 
Electric lobe of medulla ob- 
longata, Chondrichthyes, 
204, 206 : T orped o, 204 
\/Electric organs, Astroscopus, 
275 : Cephalaspis, 127 : 

Chondrichthyes, 203 : Elec- 
frophorus electricus, 275 : 
Malapierurus, 275 : Hemi- 
cyclaspis murcMsoni, 127 ; 
Teleostei, 275 : Torp ^do^ 
: TremataspiZ^ 
Electric Rays— See Harcoba- 
Hypnarce, Torpedo 
Electrophorus electricus, 275 
Elephant— See Elephas, Loxo- 
donta 


Elephantoidea, 606, 608* 
Elephas, 608, 635, 650 
Elephas maximus, 605, 608, 
610 

Elevator muscles, R^na, 316 
Eleventh cranial ^erve — See 
Spinal Accessory nerve 
Elonichthys, 268 
Embolomeri, 335 
Embolomerous vertebra. Am- 
phibia, 337 : Labyrintho- 
dontia, 335 
Embolotherium, 598 
Embrithopoda, 518, 615 
Embryo, Alligator, 417 : Am- 
phioxus, 54 : Apteryx oweni, 
477 : Ascidian, 31, 32 : 
Callorhynchus antarcticus, 
224: Chondrichthyes, 210, 
212 : Craniata, 68, 69, 71, 
93 : Dog-fish,- 211, 213 : 
Callus hankiva, 477, 481, 
482 : Hypsiprymnus rufe- 
scens, 690 : Ichthyophis 
glutinosa, 353 : Lepus, 682, 
683, 686 : Lepus cuniculus, 
516 ; Mammalia, 681, 684 : 
Perameles obesula, 691 : 

Petromyzon, 145, 146 : Pha- 
scolarctos cinereus, 690 : 

Pristiurus, 209 : Rana, 123, 
329, 330, 331 : Ray, 211 : 
Reptilia, 417: Salmo fario, 
253, 254 ; Salmo salar, 71 
Embryonal knot. Mammalia, 

. 681 

Embryonic area, Chondrich- 
thyes, 209 : Lepus, 682 : 
Mammalia, 684 

Embryonic blastoderm, Aves, 

482 : Mammalia, 682, 684 
Embryonic ectoderm. Mam- 
malia, 682 

Embryonic membranes, Aves, 

483 

Embryonic mesoderm. Mam- 
malia, 684 

Embryonic rim, Chondrich- 
thyes, 209 : Pristiurus, 209 : 
Alligator, 417 

Embryonic shield, Aves, 481 : 
Lacerta, 418 : Mammalia, 
682 : Reptilia, 418 
Emu — See Dromceus 
Emys europcea, 405, 409, 411 
Enaliornis, 455 

Enamel of teeth, Craniata, 82*, 
83 : Lepus cuniculus, 501 : 
Mammalia, 650, 651 
Enamel-membrane, Mammalia, 
650, 651 

Enamel-organ, Craniata, 83* : 

Mammalia, 650 
Enamel-pulp, Mammalia, 651 
Encephalocoele, Amphioxus, 
44,49* 

End-buds, Craniata, 109* 


Endochondral ossification, 
Craniata, 74* 

Endocranium, Cephalaspis 
128 

Endoderm, Amphioxus, 53, 
54 : Ascidia, 19 : Aves, 
481 : Chondrichthyes, 209, 
210 : ClavelUna, 30, 31 i 
Lepus, 686 : Mammalia, 
681, 682 : Petromyzon, 146 : 
Pristiurus, 209 : Rana, 330 ; 
Salmo fario, 254 
Endolymph, Craniata, 1 1 7* : 
Dog-fish, 195 

Endolymphatic duct, Callo- 
rhynchus antarcticus, 220 : 
Chondrichthyes, 200, 206 : 
Climatius reticulatus, 155 : 
Craniata, 117* : Dog-fish, 
181*, 195: Epipetalichihys 
wildungensis, 166 ; Lacerta, 
373, 374 *. Macropetalichthys 
rapheidolahis, 167 
Endolymphatic fossa, Macro- 
petalichthys rapheidolahis, 
167 

Endolymphatic sac, Myxine, 
150 ; Petromyzon, 144 
Endopterygoid, Sphenodon, 

404 

Endoskeleton, Amphibia, 342 ; 
Columha livia, 431 : Cra- 
niata, 68* : Epiceraiodus 
forsteri, 295 : Holocephali, 
218 : Lacerta, 358 : Mam- 
malia, 637 : Rana, 308 : 
Reptilia, 398 : Salmo fario, 
238 : Teleostei, 271 
Endostyle, Amphioxus, 41, 43, 
56 : Ascidia, 14, 15*, 17^ 
33 : Ascidice composites, 23 : 
Ascidian larva, 84 : Dolio- 
lum, 24, 25* : Doliolum 
larva, 35 : Enteropnensta, 
8* : Salpa, 25, 37 : Salpa 
democralica, 24 
Endothiodon, 381 
Entelodontidee, 600 
Entelonychia, 571 
Entepicondylar foramen, Xen- 
arthra, 629 

Enteric canal. Amphibia, 347 • 
Amphioxus, 56 : Appendi- 
cularia, 26* : Ascidia, 16* : 
Aves, 477 : Craniata, 82* : 
Epiceraiodus forsteri, 297 : 
Rana, 324 

Enteric cavity, Petromyzon, 

146 

Enterocoele, Amphioxus, 54* 
Enterocoelic pouches — See Coe- 
lomic pouches 
Enteron, Rana, 330 
Enteropnensta, 3*”8 
Entoconid molar, Mammalia, 
654* 

Entocuneiform, Dasypus sex- 
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cincius, 631 : Equus cabal- 
lus, 648 : Lepus cunicuhis, 
500 : Macropus, 541 : Mam- 
malia, 646 : Mesonyx, 646 : 
Tetrapod, 80 : Tritemnodon 
agilis, 644 

Entoplastron, Clieionia, 401 : 

Cistudo luiaria, 401 
Entotympanic, Ptilocercus 
lowii, 548 
Eoanthropus, 559 
Eobasileus, 5^9 

Eocene, A¥es, 4^1, 4^6 : Mam- 
malia, 518, 566, 567, 568, 
571, 572, 573 , 577, 58 i> 583 > 
588, 589, 59 i> 592, 593 , 594 , 
596, 598, 600, 606, 609, 61 1, 
615, 616, 620, 623, 624 
EodelpUs cutleri, 533 
Eogyrinus, 337 

Eohippus — See Hymcoihenum 
Eomoropus, 599 
Eotherium — ^See Eotheroides 
E other aides, 61 1 
Eotitanops, 590 , 598 
Ependyme, Craniata, 99 * 
Epiboly, Rana, 329 : Salmo 
fario, 254 

Epibranchial arteries, Dog-fish, 
187 , 188 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 299 , 

Epibranchials, A canihodes, 

157 : Acipenser,' 2>12 : Bony 
skull, 75 ; Cartilaginous 
skull, 72 : Columha livia, 
436 ; Craniata, 74* • 
fish, 180 , 182 , 187 : Salmo 
fario, 244 

Epicentrals, Teleostei, 271 
Epiceratodus, 290, 293 

EpXOEBATODUS FORSTER, 293 *~ 
303 

Epiccele, Chondriclitliyes, 206 : 

Craniata, 98 : Dog-fish, 191 
Epicoracoids, Amira, 346 : 
Bombinator, 347 ; Hyla, 
347 : Lacerta, 359 , 3^3 • 
Mammalia, 643 : Ornitho- 
rhynchus, 527 , : Prototheria, 
529 : Rana, 314 , 315, 818 , 
347 

Epidermis, Ascidia, 17 : 
AmpMoxus, 42^ : Craniata, 
63 : Mammalia, 635 : 

Ptychodera hahamensis, 5 : 
Salmo fario, 238 
Epididymis, Callorhynchus ant- 
arcticus, 222 : Chond- 

richthyes, 207: Dog-fish, 
196 , 197 : Holocephali, 222 : 

367 , 374 , 375 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 515 : Mammalia, 
^^77 

Epigastric artery, Lepus cum- 
culus, S06, 507 

Epigastric vein, Amphibia, 
349 : Columha livia, 447 , 


448: Dog-fish, 188 : Epi- 
ceratodus forsieri, 300 : La- 
certa, 367 , 368 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 506, 507 ; Mammalia, 
670 : Rana, 322 , 323, 324 : 
Salama^dra maculosa, 350 
Epiglottis, Cetacea, 671 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 502 *, 508 ; Mam- 
naalia, 667, 671 
Epigonichthys, 40* 

Epihippus, 593 

Epihyal, Bony skull, 75 : 
Cartilaginous skull, 72 : 
Chimcera monsirosa, 218 : 
Craniata, 73* : Holocephali, 
219 : Mammalia, 639 : Salmo 
fario, 243, 244 
Epineurais, Teleostei, 271 
Epiotic, Aves, 435 : Columha 
livia, 435 : Craniata, 75* • 
Lacerta, 360 : Mammalia, 
640 : Proteus anguinus, 344 : 
Salmo fario, 241 , 242, 244 
Epiotic process, Salmo fario, 242 
Epipetalichthys, 167 
Epipetalichthys wildungensis, 
166 


Epipharyngeal groove, Amphi- 
oxus, 44* 

Epiphysis — ^See Pineal organ 
Epiplastron, Chelonia, 401 : 

Cistudo lutaria, 401 
Epipleurals, Teleostei, 271 
Epipterygoid, Lacerta, 361 , 
362 : Thrinaxodon liorhinus, 
382 


Epipubic process, Chond- 
richthyes, 203 

Epipubis, Halmaturus uala- 
batus, 538 : Lacerta, 364 , 
365 : Metatheria, 53 54^ • 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 : Pro- 
totheria, 530 : Salamandra, 
346 ; Sphenodon, 408 : 
TJrodela, 347 ^ Xenopus, 347 
Episternum, Chelonia, 408 : 
Cistudo lutaria, 401 : 
Crocodilia, 409 ^ Dicynodon- 
tia, 381 : Lacerta, 359 , 363 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Plesiosaurus, 385 ; Proto- 
theria. 526, 529 : Stego- 
cephala, 347 
Epoicotherium, 624 
Eptatretus, 148-151 
Eptatretus cirraius, 148 
Eptatretus siouii, 151 
Equidce, 589, 595 
Equilibration Organ, Craniata, 
1 17* 

Equoidea, 589 , 59i*~595 
Equus, 588 , 590 , 592 , 593. 640 , 
649,662 

Equus asinus, 595 
Equus bur chelli, 594 
Equus caballus, 648 
Equus hemionus, 595 


Equus hemippus, 595 
Equus onager, 595 , 

Equus prezevalskii, 

Ericiolacerta, 384 
Erinaceidce, 545 
Erinaceoidea, 545 
Erinaceus, 545 , 678, 687 
Eryops, 337 
Esoierodon, 381 
Esthonyx, 616 

Ethmoid, Aves, 471 : Lacerta, 
361 : Lepus cuniculus, 493, 
495 : Tropidonotus natrix, 

403 

Ethmoidal plane, Canis, 642 ; 
Homo, 561 , 642 : Lemn- 
roidea, 5^3 • Mammalia, 641 
642 : Papio, 642 : Phasco 
larctos, 642 : Primates, 5^3 
Ethmoid lateralis nerve, 
Craniata, 102 

Ethmoturbinal, Lemiiroidea, 
556 : Lepus cuniculus, 493, 
495 j 502 : Manaius senegal- 
ensis, 612 

Ethology, A mphibolurus, 420 : 
AmpMoxus, 42 : Amphis 
basnians, 419: Aves, 486; 
Chamceleon, 419 : Chelonia, 
422 : Chlamydosaurus, 420 : 
Chondrichthyes, 213 : Cro- 
codilia, 422 : Epiceratodus 
forsieri, 293 : Flying 

Lizards, 420 : Gecko, 419 : 
Lacertilia, 419, 420 : OpM- 
dia, 421 : Rana, 307 : Eep- 
tilia, 419 : Skink, 419 : 
Sphenodon, 422 
Eucreodii, $77 
Eudyptes antipodum, 460 
Eiidyptes pachyrhynchus, 471 
Eiignathidce, 235 
Eumantellia, 381 
Eunotosaurus, 379, 424 
Euphanerops, 13 1 
European Badger — See Meles 
taxus 

EurylcemidcB , 462 
Eurynotus crenatus, 65 
Eurypygidce, 461 
Euselachii, 152, i75*-2i4 
Eustachian tube, Apteryx 
manteUi, 473 : Carnivora, 
577 : Columha livia, 451 : 
Felis tigris, 578 : Homo, 
676 : Lacerta, 373 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 502 : Itommalia, 
676 : Rana, 318 , 326, 327 : 
Ursus ferox, 579 
Eustachian tube aperture, 
Anas bosckas, 473 : Columha 
livia, 442 : Homo, 675 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 494 : 
Ptilocercus lowii, 648 
Eustachian valve, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 604 , 505 : Mammalia, 
670 ■ 
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Eusihenopteron, 287 

Euth^canihus macnicoU, 15S 

Eutheiixa, 54 i- 3 . 678 

Evolution, Baiiriamorplia, 
384 : Cynodontia, 3S4 • 

Equoidea, 591 : Equus, 592 : 
Eutlieria, 54 E 54^ : Gorgo- 
' Eopsia, 884 : Mammaiia, 
519 , 542 : Mastodontoidea, 
609 : Heopterygii, 255 : Pri- 
matess 554. 555 : Eeptilia, 
375 : Therocephalia, 384 . 

Excretory organs — See Urino- 
genital organs 

Exoccipital, Anas boschas, 
473 : Apteryx mantelli, 472, 
473 ; Aves, 435 : Bony 
skull, 75 : Chelone mydas, 
406 : Columha livia, 434, 
435 : Craniata, 75* • Crota- 
lus, 403 : Easy pus sex cine- 
tus, 627 : Emys europiea, 
405 : Globiocephalus, 582 : 
Homo, 561 ; IcJithyophis 
glutinosa, 345 : Lacerta, 
360, 361 : Lepus cuniculus, 
491. 493. 495 : Mammalia, 
639 : Manatus senegalensis, 
612 ; Myrmecophaga, 627, 
628 ; Petvogale penicillata, 
540 : Phascohmys wombat, 
539 : Proteus anguinus, 
344 : Rana, 309, 311 : 
Salmo Jario, 241, 244 : Tro- 
pidonotus natrix, 403 
Exoccipital condyle — See 
Occiptial condyle 
ExoccetidcB, 269 
Exocceius, 263 

Exoskeleton Amphibia, 342 : 
Amphisbsenians, 397 : Cai- 
man, 398 : Columha livia, 
427 : Craniata, 68 * : Croco- 
dilia, 398 : File-fish, 271 : 
Globe-fish, 271 : Lacerta, 
358 : Polyodon, 270 : Rep- 
tiiia, 397 : Salmo Jario, 
238 : Skincoids, 397 : 

Teleostei, 270 

Extensor muscles, Columha 
livia, 441 : Rana, 316 *, 
317 

External auditory meatus, 
Canis familiaris, 578 : Car- 
nivora, 577» 578 : Felis 
tigris, 578 : Lepus cuniculus, 
4fe : Mammalia, 641 : Myr- 
mecophaga, 627 : Ursus 
ferox, 579 : Xenarthra, 627 
External carotid artery — See 
Carotid arteries 
External characters, Amphi- 
oxus, 40 : Amira, 341 : Chon- 
dxichthyes, 198 : Columha 
livia, 462 : Craniata, 60 : 
Dog-fish, 177 : Eels, 262 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 293 : 


Fishing-frog, 262 ; Gym- 
nophiona, 341 • Hippopota- 
mus, 692 ; Holocephali, 215 : 
Hypotremata, 198 : Laby- 
rinthodontia, 341 Lemnroi- 
dea, 559 t LepuSf cuniculus, 
488 : Lacertilia, 357 • Mam- 
malia, 633 : Necturus 

maculaius, 339 : Neomithes, 
465 : Ornithorhynchus ana- 
tinus, 524 : Pecora, 692 ; 
Perissodactyla, 692 : Pleuro- 
tremata, 198 : Rana, 308 : 
Rhinoceros, 693 : Reptilia, 
393 : Salmo Jario, 236 : Suidee, 
692 : Tachyglossides, 526 : 
Teleostei, 262 : Urodela, 339 
External elastic membrane, 
Craniata, 68 , 69 * 

External gills. Amphibia, 87*, 
348 : Necturus maculaius, 

339 : Protopterus, 305 : 
Salamandra, 348 
External nares. Apteryx man- 
telli, 472 : Craniata, 61 : 
Diplopterax trailli, 287 : 
Emys euYopma, 405 : Epi- 
ceratodus Jorsteri, 295 , 296 : 
Epipetalichthys wildungensis, 

166 : Eptatretus cirratus, 

148 ; Globiocephalus, 582 : 
Holoptychius Jlemingi, 288 ; 
Ichthyostega, 334 ; Lacerta, 
361, 362 , 369 : Macro- 

petalichthys rapheidolabis, 

167 : Myxine glutinosa, 
148 ; Osteolepis macrolepi- 
dotus, 286 : Petromyzon 
Jiuviatilis, 134 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 135, 136, 139 : 
Prototheria, 528 : Rana, 
325 : Salamandra atra, 345 : 
Scaphognathus, 393 : Sirenia, 
612 : Sphenodon, 404 : Tri- 
iylodon longcevus, 519 

External plates, Epipeta- 
lichthys wildungensis, 166 
Externobasal plates, 

decipiens, ifo, 162 : Heteros- 
ieus, 163: Homosteus 

milleri, 162 

Extrabranchial cartilages, 
Chondrichthyes, 202 : Dog- 
fish, 183 

Extracolumella, Apteryx 

mantelli, 472, 473 : Columha 
livia, 436 , 437 : Rana, 313 
Extraembryonic blastoderm, 
Aves, 482 

Extrascapulars, lyiplopierax 
trailli, 287 : Holoptychius 
Jlemingi, 288 : Lepiolepis 
bronni, 257 : Osteolepis 

macrolepidotus, 286 : Palmo- 
niscus macropomus, 227 
Extrastapedial, Columha livia, 
437 


Eye, Amphibia, 351 : Ascidia* 
33 : Chondrichthyes, 206 • 
Columha livia, 427, 450' 

451 : Craniata, 61, 62, 112*- 
116: Dog-fish, 194, 213: 
Epiceratodus Jorsteri, 303 : 
Glyptocephalus cynoglossus, 
269 : Homo, 111 : Lacerta, 
373: Lemnroidea, 560: 

Lepus cuniculus, 514 : 

Mammalia, 675 : Myxine, 

150 : Petromyzon Jiuviatilis, 
134, 146 : Proteus, 351 ; 
Rana, 325 : Reptilia, 415 : 
Salmo fario, 236, 251, 252 : 
' Salpa, 25, 27 
Eye-lashes, Mammalia, 635 
Eye-lids, Dog-fish, 194: 

Mammalia, 675 

Eye-muscles, Dog-fish, 192, 
194 : Skate, 115 
Eye-spot, Amphioxus, 44, 49, 
50*, 56 : Tornaria, 7, 8* 


F 

Fabell^, Lepus cuniculus, 
499 

Facial nerve, Amia calva, 
108 : Craniata, 102, 104* : 
Cyclostomata, 104 : Dog-fish, 
190, 192, 193 : Epiceratodus 
Jorsteri, 300 : Gnatho- 

stomata, 104 : Petromyzon, 
142 

Facial nerve foramen. Apteryx 
mantelli, 472, 473 : Dog- 
fish, 181 : Lepus cuniculus^ 
495 : Salamandra atra, 345 
Facial region, Carnivora, 577 
Facial vein. Dog-fish, 188 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 507 
Falco, 461 
Falconiformes, 461 
Falcons — See Falco 
Fallopian tube, Didelphys 
dorsigera, 685 : Erinaceidee, 
678 : Entheria, 678 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 515, 516 : 

colomys wombat, 685 
False amnion — See Chorion 
Fasciae dentatse. Mammalia, 
673 

Fascia of myomere, A mphioxus, 

46,58 

Fat-bodies — See Adipose body 
Feather-follicle, 429, 430 
Feather-germ, 429, 430 
Feather-papilla, 428, 429, 430 
Feather-pulp, 429, 430 
Feather-tracts— -See Pterylae 
Feathers, Aves, 429, 430, 468 : 
Casuarius, 468 : Columha 
livia, 426, 428 
Felidce, 573, 575, 665 
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Felis, 664 
Felis leo, 579 
Felis tigris, 578 
Feloidea— See ^luroidea 
Femoral artery, Columba livia, 
447, 448 : Lacerta, S67 
Femoral pteryla, Columba 
livia, 431 

Femoral vein, Columba livia, 
447 , 448 ; Dog-fish, 188 : 
Lacerta, 367, 368 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 507 I Rana, 322, 
323 

Femur, Apteryx oweni, 477 ; 
Cetacea, 587 : Cistudo 

hUaria, 401 : Columba livia, 
438, 439 : Crocodilus, 399 : 
Halmaturus udlabatus, 538 : 
Lacerta, 365 : Lemuroidea, 
556 ; Lepus cuniculus, 499 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 : Peris- 
sodactyla, 587* Pinnipedia, 
581: Prototlieria, 

309 : Sphenodon, 399 ; 

Tetrapod, 79*, 80 : Xenarthia, 
631 

Fenestra ovalis, Crotalus, 403 : 
Lacerta, 363, 373 ^ Lepus 
cuniculus 494 : Mammalia, 
676 : Rana, 311 , 327 • Sala- 
mandra atra, 345 : Tropi- 
donotus natrix, 403 
Fenestra rotunda, Lacerta, 
373 : Lepus cuniculus, 494 : 
Mammalia, 676 

Fertilisation — See Impregna- 
tion 

Fibula, Apteryx oweni, 477 : 

Bradypus iridactylus, 630 : 
" Chiroptera, 553 • Cistudo 
lutaria, 401 I Columba livia, 
439 ; Crocodilus, 399 , 410 : 
Emys europcBa, 409 : 

Equoidea, 591 • Halmaturus 
ualabatus, 538 ; Insectivora, 
550 : Lacerta, 365 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 499 : Mammalia, 
643 : Metatheria, 540 : 

Ornithorhynchus, 527 ^ : 

Phalanger, 540 : Pinni- 

pedia, 581 : Primates, 566 : 
Prototheria, 530 : Sphenodon, 
399 : Tetrapod, 79*, 80 : 
Xenarthra, 631 

Fibulare, Apteryx oweni, 477 : 
Crocodilus, i Rana, 316: 
Sphenodon, 408 : Tetrapod, 
81* 

Fila olfactoria, Craniata, 103* 
File-fish, 261, 271 
Filoplumes, Aves, 468: 

Columba livia, 428 , 429 
Filum terminale, Rana, 
325' ■' 

Fimbxidu, Lepus cuniculus, 512 ; 

Phascolomys wombat, 685 
Finches— See Fringillidm, 486 


Finfoots — See Heliormthidts 
Finlets, Polypterus bichir, 232 ; 
Teleostei, 268 

Fin-rays, Amphioxus, 41 , 43*, 
44 : Chondriclitliyes, 200, 
203 Craniata, 67 , 77 , 79* : 
Dog-fish, 183 : Ichthyotomi, 

174 : Palceospondylus gunni, 
170 : Petromyzon marinus, 
144 : Pleur acanthus decheni, 

175 : Pleuropterygii, 173 : 
Polypterus 269, 274: Rita 
buchanani, 259 : Salmo fario, 
240 , 245 , 246 , 247, 248 

Fins, Acanthodii, 154: Ad- 
penser ruthenus, 230 : 
Actinistia, 288 : Actinop- 
terygii, 78 , 79 : Amia calva, 
235 : Amphioxus, 40*, 41 , 
44 , 56 : Anaspida, 1 30 : 
Ceratodus, 78 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 79, 198, 203 : Chond- 
rostei, 231 : Cladodus, 78 : 
Cladoselache, 78 , 79 1 

Coelolepida, 133 • Craniata, 
61 , 62, 67 , 77 , 78 , 79 *. 
Crossopterygii, 79 : Dactyl- 
opt er idee, 269 : Dipnensti, 
79, 290 : Dog-fish, 66, 178, 
183 , .184 : Echeneis, 268 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 293. 
294, 297 : Euselachii, 175 : 
Exocetidee, 269 : Flying- 
fishes, 263, 269 : Flying 

Gurnards, 269 : Gadus 

morrhua, 260 : Ganoids, 269 : 
Gemuendina, 168, 170 : 

Ginglymodi, 233 : Glypto- 
cephalus cynoglossus, 269 : 
Hemicyclaspis murchisoni, 
127 ; Hemiscyllium, 178 : 
Heterosomata, 269 : Hippo- 
campus, 259 : Holocephali, 
217, 219 : H^otremata, 

175 : Ichthyotomi, 174 Isos- 
pondyli, 269 : Labrichthys 
psittacula, 260 : Laugia, 
288 : Lepidosteus platy- 

stomus, 233 : Lophius, 268 : 
Myxine, 149 : Ostracion, 
261 : Palseoniscoidei, 227 : 
Palceospondylus gunni, 170 : 
Petalichtliyida, 165 : Petro- 
myzon, 135, 138 : Pleur- 

acanthus, 78 , 79 Pleur- 
acanthus decheni, 175 : 
Pleuropterygii, 173 ^ Pleuro- 
tremata, 175 • Polypterim, 
79 1 233 : Polypterus bichir, 
232 , 274 : Protospondyli, 
235: Protopterus, 305 : 

PteraspidomorpM, 13/ • 
Pterichihyodes, 165 : RMpid- 
istia, 285: Rita buchanani, 
259 : Salmo fario, 237 , 
238, 240, 245, 246 , 247, 248 : 
Sehaste$percoides, 2 ^fii Teleo- 


stei, 268, 269, 271, 275 ; 
Urolophus, 201 : ^ 

Fin-spines, Acanthodes^^^l ; 
Ichthyotomi, 1.74 : Pleura- 
canthus decheni, 175 I Polyp- 
terus, 268, 274 : SiluridcB, 
275 : Teleostei, 268 
Fin-whales— See 
Fire-toad — See Bombinator 
First Crania] nerve — See Ol- 
factory nerve 
Fishing-frog, 262, 268 
Fissipedia, 573 

Flamingoes — ^See Phonicopierus 
Flange of feather, 429 
Flat-fishes — See Heteroso- 
mata 

Flexor muscles, Columba livia, 
441 : Rana, 316, 317 
Floccular fossa, Aves, 435 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 494, 495 
Flocculus, Columba livia, 448, 
449 : Lepus cuniculus, 511 , 

513 

Flying-fishes, 258, 263, 269 
Flying Foxes — See Pteropus 
Flying Gurnards, 269 
Flying Lemurs — See Cyno- 
cephalidce 

Flying Lizards, 420 
Flying Reptiles, 392 
Flying Squirrel — See Anoma- 
lurus 

Foetal membranes, Aves, 484 : 
Hypsiprymnus rufescens, 
690 ; Mammalia, 683, 684 : 
Phascolarctos cinereus, 690 
Foetus, Callus bankiva, 482 : 
Kangaroo, 689 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 516 : Metatheria, 689 
Follicle-cells, Ascidiacea, 28, 29 
Follicles — See Graafian follicles 
Fontanelles, Cartilaginous 
skull, 72 : Craniata, 72* : 
Dog-fish, 180 : Petromyzon, 
136 , 137: Rana, 309 , 31 1 : 
Salmo fario , 240, 244 : Salmo 
salar, 245 : Erodela, 344 : 
Vultur, 470 
Foot — See Pes 

Foramen lacerum anterius 
Ptilocercus lowii, 548 
Foramen magnum, Anas bos- 
chas, 473 ; Apteryx man- 
telli, 478 : Cartilaginous 
skull, 72 : Columba livia, 
484 , 435: Craniata, • 
Dog-fish, 1 81 : Homo, 561: 
Lacerta, $60, 361 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 491 *. Macropeta- 
Uchthys rapheidolabis, 167 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 627 : Rana, 
811 

Foramen of Monro, Callo- 
rhynchus antarciicus, 221 : 
Columba livia, 449, 450 : 
Craniata, 98 : Fishes, 87 : 
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Holoceplialia 221 : Lacevta, 
S7Q^ 371 : Lepus cuniculus, 
Blz h Mammalia, 673 : 
Petvogale penicillata, 673 1 
Rana, 326 

Foramen orale, Ptilocercus 
lowii, 548 

Foramen ovale, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 505 : Mammalia, 670 
Foramen Panizzae, Crocodilia, 
414 

Foramen triosseum, Columba 
livia, 432, 437 

Fore-brain, Alligator, 417 : 
ChondricMiiyes, 205 : Cra- 
aiata, 67, 97*» ^ 8 : Dog- 
fish, 190 : Epiceraiodus for- 
steri, 300 : Callus bankiva, 
481 : Ganoids, 280 : Holo- 
cephali, 221 : Lepidosteus, 
280 : Lepus, 683 : Rana, 
330 : Salmo fario, 248, 249 , 
250 : Teleostei, 280 : Tor- 
pedo, 204 

Fore-foot— “See IVtamis 
Fore-gut — See Stomodaeum 
Fore-kidney — See Pronephros 
Fore-limb, Columba livia, 427 , 
437 : Craniata, 61, 63 * : 
Edestosaurus, 389 : ^ Callus 
bankiva, 481 ; Globiocepha- 
lus melas, 582 ; Lacerta, 
363 : Lepus cuniculus, 497 : 
Pinnipedia, 581 : Rana, 
315 : Sterna wilsoni, 475 : 
Xenarthra, 628 

Fore-limb muscles, Columba 
livia, 440 , 441 

Fornix, Lepus cuniculus, 510, 
511, 512 ; Mammalia, 673 : 
Tachyglossus aculeaius, 673 
Fossa ovalis, Lepus cuniculus, 
504, 505 : Mammalia, 670 
Fossa rhomboidalis — See 
Fourth ventricle 
Four-eyed Fish — See Anahleps 
tetrophthalmus 

Fourth cranial nerve — See 
Trochlear nerve 
Fourth ventricle. Dog-fish, 190, 
191 

Fowls — See Callus 
Foxes — See Canid cb 
F regata, 461 
Fresh- water snake, 389 
Frigate Bird — See Fregata 
Frilled shark — See Chlamydo- 
selachus 

Fringillidcs, 462 , 486 
Fritillaria, 22 
Frog — See Rana 
Frontal, Apteryx mantelli, 472 : 
Artiodactyla, 588 : Aves, 
435 : Bony skull, 76 : Brady- 
pus tridactylus, 629 : Canis 
familiar is, 578 : Centetes 
ecaudatus, 547 : Oetacea, 


586 : Cheirolepis, 228 ; 

Chelone mydas, 406 : Chiio- 
ptera, 552 : Chondrosteus 
acipenser aides, 231 : Cocco- 
cephalus wildi, 2S2 : Co- 
lumba livia, 434, 1^35 : Cra- 
niata, 76 * : CrocodEiia, 407 • 
Crocodilus porosus, 407 : 
Dasypus sexcinctus, 627 ; 
Dasyurus, 539 : Diplo- 
pterax trailli, 287 : Emys 
europcea, 405 : Equus, 688 , 
662 : Globiocepkalus, 582 : 
Holoptychius flemingi, 288 : 
Homo, 561 : Ichthyophis 
glutinosa, 845 : Ichthyo- 
stega, 334 ; Lacerta, 360, 
361 : Leptolepis bronni, 257 ; 
Lep^ls cuniculus, 492, 49 3 » 
495 : Mammalia, 639 : 
Manatus senegalensis, 612 : 
Myrmecophaga, 627 : Ophi- 
dia, 403 : Osteolepis macro- 
lepidotus, 286 ; Palceoniscus 
macropomus, 227 : Poly- 
pterus, 273 : Primates, 563 : 
Procavia, 615 : Ptilocercus 
lowii, 548 ; Salamandra 
atra, 345 : Salmo fario, 240, 
241, 242, 244, 248 : Scapho- 
gnathus, 393 : Sirenia, 612 : 
Sphenodon, 404 : Thrinaxo- 
don liorhinus, 382 : Tritylo- 
don longcBVUs, 519 : Tropi- 
donotus natrix, 403 : XJro- 
dela, 344 

Frontal segment, Craniata, 76 * 
Frontal sinus. Homo, 675 : 
Mammalia, 671 

Frontal suture, Lacerta, 360 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 494 
Frontoparietal, Protopierus, 
306 : Rana, 309, 311, 312, 318 
Falciform process, Salmo fario, 
251 . 252 

Fulcra, Ganoids, 271 : Gin- 
glymodi, 235 : Lepidosteus 
platystomus, 233 
Fulmars — See Fulmarus 
Fulmarus, 461 

Furcula, Archceornis siemensi, 
464 : Carinatce, 474 : 

Columba livia, 432, 437 , 440 , 
441 : Platycercus, 474 : 
Procellaria, 470 : Ratitcs, 
474 : Strigidce, 474 


G 

Gabtjs morbeua, 260, 261 , 267 
CalagincB, 557 
Galago, S57 
Galagoides, 557 
Galeoidea, 176 

Galeopithecides — See Cyno- 

cephalidce 


Galeopithecus — See CynocepJi- 
alus 

Galeopterus, 553 
Galeus, 177 

Gall-bladder, Aves, 477 : Craiii~ 
ata, 67, 84*: Dog-fish, 184, 
185 : Lacerta, 366, 367, 
369 : Lepidosteus, 278 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 503, 504 : 
Mammalia, 669 : Rana, 
319 : Salmo fario, 248, 249 
Gallilormes, 461 
Gallince, 461 
Gallus, 461, 470, 477 
Callus bankiva, 477, 480, 481, 
482 

Ganglia — See Kerve-ganglia 
Ganglion habenulae, Petro- 
myzon, 140, 142 : Petro- 
myzon marinus, 141 
Ganglion impar, Lepus cunu 
cuius, 514 
Gannets — See Sula 
Ganoids, 63, 223, 269*, 271, 
276, 278, 280, 282 
Ganoid scales, 63, 271*, 

Eurynotus crenatus, 65 : 
Ginglymodi, 234 : Lepido- 
steus, Polypterus, 271 

Ganoine layer of ganoid scale, 
65 

Gare-fowl — ^See Penguinus im- 
pennis 

Gar-fishes, 258, 262 
Gar-pike — See Lepidosteus. 
Gasserian ganglia, Craniata, 
102, 103* : Dog-fish, 192 
Gasterosteus, 261, 283 
Gastornis, 477 

Gastric artery. Dog-fish, 188 ; 
Lepus cuniculus, 503 ; 
Rana, 321 

Gastric glands, Craniata, 82**= 
Gastric juice, Craniata, 82*** 
Gastric vagus nerve, Dog-fish, 
194 

Gastric vein, Lepus cuniculus, 
503 ; Rana, 322 
Gastrocentrous vertebra, 837 
Gastrocnemius muscle, Rana, 
316, 317 

Gastrocutaneous pores, Enter- 

opnensta, 5 

Gastrohepatic omentum, 

Lacerta, 366 

Gastrula Amphioxus, 52: 
Ascidicea, 29 : Clavellina, 30 ; 
Craniata, 122 : Petromyzon, 
145 

GavicB, 469 
Gavial, 392, 424 
Gecko, 388, 397, 398, 419, 423 
Geese— See 
Gemuendina, 167, 168 
Gemuendina sturtzi, 169, 170 
Geniculate body — ^See Corpus 
geniculatum 
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Geniculate ganglion, Craniata. 

102, 104* , ^ ^ 

Genioliyoglossus muscle, Lepus 
cuniculus, 497 

Geniohyoid muscle, Rana, S17 
Genital aperture, Craniata* 62'-^ 
Genital artery, Lacerta, 368 
Genital pores, Oraniafca, 118: 


Petromyzon, 
fario, 253 
Genital ridges, 

2, 4^ . 
Genital sinus. 


144: 


Salmo 


Balanoglossus, 
Dog-fish, 185j 


Genital wing Ptychodera 
bahamensis, 5 

Genu, Lepus cuniculus, 510 
Geographical distribution — See 
Distribution, geographical 
Geological distribution — See 

Distribution, geological 
Geomyoidea, 621 
Geoyhychus, 620 
Geosaurus, 425 
Geotria, 134, 148, 151 
Gephyrocercal tail, Lepido- 
siren, 290 

Germinal disc, Aves, 479 : 
Chondrichthyes, 207 : Salmo 
fario, 254 

Germinal epithelium : Homo, 
679 : Mammalia, 679 
Germinal layers, Rana, 380 
Gestation period, Lepus cuni- 


culus, 

Giant fibres, Amphioxus, 50 
Giant Goose — See Cnemiornis 
Giant nerve-cells, Amphioxus, 


(Jiant Rail — See A tornis 
Giant Salamander — See Mega- 
lobatrachus 

Gibbons — See Hylobates 
Gill-chamber — See Branchial 
chamber 

Gill-cover — See Operculum 
Gill-filaments — See Branchial 
filaments 

Gill-plaits — See Branchial fila- 
ments 

Gill-pouches — See Branchial 

pouches 

Gill-rakers — See Branchial rods 
Gill-rods — See Branchial rods 
Gill-sac — See Branchial 
pouches 

Gill-slits— See Branchial aper- 
tures 

Gills-— see Branchiae 
Ginglymodi, 226, 233*-235 
Girafie, 602 
Giraff oidea, 60 1 , 602 
Girdle-bone— See Spheneth- 

moid 

Gizzard, Aves, 477 • Columba 
livia, 442 : Colnmbiformes, 
477: Hawks, : LaridcB, 
VOL. TI. 


477 : Procellaria, 477 : 

SirigidcB, 477 

Glands, Craniata, 63 — See also 
Ductless, Epidermal, Gastric, 
Harden^, Intestinal, La- 
chrymal,^i» Lymphatic, Mam- 
mary, Mucous, Nasal, Neural, 
Parotic, Parotoid, Perineal, 
Prostate, Rectal, Salivary, 
Sebaceous, Sublingual Sub- 
maxillary, Thymus, Thyroid 
Gians, Mammalia, 677 
Glenoid cavity, Apteryx man- 
ielli, 475 ; Carnivora, 577 : 
Columba livia, 423, 437 , 441 : 
HinorniihideB, 475 : Lacerta, 
359, 363 : Lepus cuniculus, 
497 Metatheria, 531 : Orni- 
thorhynchus, 527 : Rana, 
314 : Salamandra, 346 : 
Tetrapod, 80 

Glenoid fossa, Lepus cuniculus, 

494 

Glenoid surface, Tetrapod, 81 * 
Globe-fish, 261 , 271 , 276 
Globiocephalus, 582 
Globiocephalus melas, 582 
Glomerulus, Amphioxus, 46 : 
Craniata, 119* ; Enterop- 
neusta, 6 * : Myxinoidea, 
15 1 : Rana, 324 
Glossopharyngeal nerve, Amia 
calva, 108 : Craniata, 105 * : 
Dog-fish, 190, 192, 194* 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 800 : 
Macropetalichthys raphei- 
dolabis, 167 

Glossopharyngeal nerve fora- 
men : Apteryx mantelli, 
473 : Dog-fish, 180, 181 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 495 
Glottis, Alligator, 411 : Colum- 
ba livia, 442, 443 : Craniata, 
67 : Emys europcsa, 411 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 298 : 
Fishes, 87 : Lacerta, 370 : 
Monitor indicus, 411 : Rana, 
318, 319 
Glycogen, 84 * 

Glyptocephalus cynoglossus, 

269 

Glyptodon, 624 
Glypiodon clavipes, 624 
GlyptodoniidcB , 624 
Glyptodontoidea, 624 
Glyptolepis, 287 
Glyptopomus, 287 
Gnathostomata, 104 , is2*-6g^ 
Goats — See Bovoidea 
Gobies — See GobiomorpM 
GobiomorpM, 261 
Gobbet cells, 63 
Goblin shark — ^See Scapanor- 
hynchus 

Golden Mole — See Chrysochloris 
trevelyani 
Goldfish, 261 
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Gonads, Amphioxus, 41, 44, 
46, 51 : Ascidia, 14 : ^ra- 
niata, 67, 118, 121*:^ Dog- 
fish, ^ 196 : Fishes, 89 : 
Myxifie, 151 : Petromyzon, 
144 : Salmo fario, 253 
Gonoduct, Ascidia, 14, 16 
Gonorliynchoidea, 258 
Gophers — See Scinroidea 
Gorgonopsia, 382, 384 
Gorilla, 559, 564, 565 
Goura, 462 

Graafian follicles, Dog-fish, 
195 : Homo, 679 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 516 : Mammalia, 
677, 679, 680 

Granular layers of eye, 
Craniata, 113 
Granule cells, 63 
Grayling, 258 

Gray’s Whale — See Cogia 

grayi 

Great Auk— See Penguinus 
impennis 

Great Blue Shark — See Car- 
charodon 

Great longitudinal fissure, 
Canis, 672 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 510 

Great omentum, Columba livia, 
448 

Great ophthalmic artery. Dog- 
fish, 188 

Grebes — See Podicipes 
Greenland Right Whale — See 
Balasna mysticetus 
Greenland shark — See Som- 
niosus 

Grey matter, Craniata, 96* 
Grey Whale — See Rachianectes 
Groove of Hatschek — See 
Hatschek’s groove 
Grouse— See Tetrao 
Gruce, 461 
Gruidce, 461 
Guerezas — See Colobus 
Guinea-fowl — See Numida 
Guinea-pigs — See Histrico- 
morpha 

Guitar fishes, 177 
Gulars, Crossopterygii, 268 : 
Diplopterax trailU, 287 ; 
Elonichthys, 268 : Holop- 
tychius flemingi,^ 288 : Osteo- 
lepis macrolepidotus, 286 : 
Poiypterini, 233 
Gullet, Columba livia, 441, 
442 : Craniata, 82* : Dog- 
fish, 196 : Myxine glutinosa, 
150 ; Petromyzon, 138, 140 : 
Petromyzon marinus, 139 : 
Rana, 318: Salmo fario, 
247, ^8 

Gulls— See Gavim, Laridce 
Gurnards, 261 
Gut — See Alimentary canal 
Gymnarchus, 258, 284 

3A 
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GymnopMona, 341. 34^, 343- 
344. 348, 349, 351, 352, 353, 

Gymnura, 545 
Gypdetus, 467 
Gyracanihidce, 159 
Gyr acanthus, 159 


H 

Habenular commissure, 
Lacerta, 372 : Rana, 326 
Habenular ganglion, Mam- 
malia, 67S 

Hacinian corpuscle, Anas, 110 
Haddock, 261, 267 
H^mal arch, Craniata, 67, 70*: 
Bog-fish, 179 : Epiceralodus 
forsteri, 295 : Palcsospon- 
dylus gunni, 171 : Pleura- 
canthus decheni, 175 : Salmo 
fario, 239 

Hsemal canal, Craniata, 66 , 
67, 69 * : Dog-fish, 179 
Hsemal groove, Macropetal- 
ichthys rapheidolahis, 167 
Haemal ridge, Chimera mons- 
trosa, 218 : Craniata, 68 , 69* 
Haemal spine, Dog-fish, 179 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 295 : 
PalcBOspondylus gunni, I'ji : 
Salmo fario, 239, 240, 248 
Haemal tube, Craniata, 69 
Haemal zygapophysis, Salmo 
fario, 239, 240 
Hags, 133, 148 

Hair, Cetacea, 635 : Homo, 

634 : Mammalia, 633 , 634, 

635 : Sirenia, 635 
Hair-bulb, Mammalia, 635 
Hair-follicle, Mammalia, 633, 

634,635 

Hair-germ, Mammalia, 634, 
635 

Hair-papilla, Mammalia, 634 
Hake, 261 
Half-beak, 262 
Halicore — See Dugong 
Hallux, Carnivora, 579 • 
Columba livia, 426, 427 : 
Lemnroidea, 560 : Primates, 
566 : Tetrapod, 81*, 
Halmatuvus, 637 
Halmatufus ualabatus, 533 , 538 
Hammerhead Sharks — See 

Sphyrna, Zygcena 
Hand — See Manus 
Hapale — See Callithrix 
Hapalidm, 559, 560 
Hapiomi, 258 
Hard dentine, 82* 

Harderian gland, Lacerta, 373 : 

Mammalia, 675 
Hard palate, Lepus cuniculus, 
501 : Mammalia, 666 
Harriotta, 214 , 215, 217 


Harriotta raleighana, 216 
Harvest Mouse — See Mus 

minutus 

Hatschek’s groove, Amphioxus, 
42*, 50 « 

Hatschek’s nephri^ium, A m- 
phioxus, 56* 

Hatteria, 388, 41 1 
Hawks, 477 

Head, Acanthodes, 157 : Crani- 
ata, 60, 67 : Lepus cuniculus, 
502 

Head-fold, 417 

Head-process, Aves, 481 : 
Mammalia, 682 

Head-tract — See Cephalic 

pteryla 

Hearing, organ of — See Ear 
Heart, Amphibia, 93, 348 : Ap- 
pendicularia, 22,26* : A scidia, 
16, 17 *, 19 : A scidia com- 
posites, 23 : Ascidian larva, 
34 : Aves, 446, 484 : Balano- 
glossus, 3 ; Chondrichthyes, 
205 : Columba livia, 446, 
447 : Crocodilus, 93, 414 : 
Dipnensti, 290: Dog-fish, 186, 
187 : Doliolum, 24, 35, 36*: 
Enteropneusta, 6 : Epicer- 
atodus forsteri, 298, 299 : 
Fishes, 88* : Gallus hankiva, 
481 : Ganoids, 280 : Gin- 
glymodi, 233 : Holocephali, 
220 : Lacerta, 366, 413 ; 
Lepus, 683, 686 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 504 : Mammalia, 
670 : Myxine glutinosa, 

150 ; Protospondyli, 235 : 
Rana, 320, 321, 322, 330 : 
Eeptilia, 413 : Salamandra, 
348 ; Salamandra maculosa, 
350 : Salmo fario, 249 : 
Salpa, 25 : Salpa demo- 
cratica, 24 : Teleostei, 280 : 
Turtle, 413 

Hedgehogs — See Erinaceidcs, 
Erinaceus, Gymnura 
Hegetotheriides, 571 
Hdichihys, 230 
Helichthys elegans, 230 
Heliornithidce , 461 
Heloderma, 410 
HelodermidcB, 423 
Hemibranch, fishes, 87* 
Hemichorda, 2*-i2 
Hemicyclaspis, 129 
Hemicyclaspis murchisoni, 127 
Hemiheterocercal tail, Gin- 
glymodi, 233 
Hemimyaria, 20* 

HemiscylHum 178, 191 
Hemugalago, 557 
Henricosborniidee, 571 
Hepatic artery, Dog-fish, 188 ; 
Fishes, 89, 92 * : Lacerta, 367 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 503 : Rana, 
321,324 


Hepatic caecum — See Liver 
Hepatic ducts, Craniata, 84*, 
85 : Lepidosteus, 278 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 503, 504 : 
Rana, 319 

Hepatic portal system, Chord- 
ata, 40*^: Dog-fish, 189 : 
Fishes, 92* : Lacerta, 370 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 508 : Sala- 
mandra maculosa, 350 
Hepatic portal vein, Amphi- 
oxus, 47* ; Dog-fish, 185, 
188, 189 : Fishes, 89, 90, 
92* : Lacerta, 367, 370 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 503, 508; 
Rana, 322, 323, 324 
Hepatic sinus, Dog-fish, 188, 
189 

Hepatic vein. Amphibia, 349 : 
Amphioxus, 47 : Columba 
livia, 447, 448 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 300 : Fishes, 89, 
'90 : Lacerta, 368 ; Lepus 
cuniculus, 507, 508 : Rana, 
322, 323. 324 : Salamandra 
maculosa, 350 

Heptranchias, 176, 199, 201, 

202 

Hermaphroditism, Chryso- 
phrys, 282 : Craniata, 122 : 
Myxine, 151 : S err anus, 282 : 
Teleostei, 282 
Herodines, 461 
Heron — See A rdea 
Hernipodes — See TurniddcB 
Herpestes, 664 
Herrings, 258 

Hesperornis, 455, 470, 474, 477 
Hesperornis regalis, 456 
Hesperornithiformes, 455 
Heterocercal tail, Acanthodii, 
154 * Chondrichthyes, 198 : 
Chondrostei, 231 : Cmlo- 
lepida, 133 • Dog-fish, 178 : 
Holocephali, 217 : Palceo- 
spondylus gunni, 170 : 
Pleuropterygii, 173 : Pterich- 
thyodes, 165 : Teleostei, 271 
Heterocoelous vertebrae, Aves, 
469 : Columba livia, 432 
Heterodontidce, 177 
Heterodontus galeatus, 208 
Heteromi, 265 
Heterosomata, 261 
Heterosteus, 162, 163 
Heterostraci, 125, 126, 131 
Heterotis, 284 . 

Hexanchus, 176, 199, 201, 202 
Hilus of kidney, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 514 

Hind-brain, Alligator, 417: 
Chrondrichthyes, 206 : 
Craniata, 97*, 98 : Gallus 
hankiva, 481 : Lepus, 683 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 513: 
Rana, 830 
Hind foot— See Pes 
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Hind-gut — See Proctodseum 
Hind-kidney — See Metane- 

phros 

Hind limb. Apteryx oweni, 
477 : AveSj 476 : Columba 
livia, 427, 43S, -|S 9 : Gallus 
bankiva, 481 : Lacerta, 365 : 
Rana, 316 

Hip-girdle — See Pectoral girdle 
Hipparion, 593, 595 
Hippidium, 593 > 595 
Hippocampal commissure, 
Lacerta, 371, 372 : Mammalia, 
673 : Petrogale penicillata, 
673 : Rana, 325, 326 : Rep- 
tilia, 4 ^4' Tachyglossus 
aculeatus, 673 

Hippocampal sulcus, Lepus 
cunicuhis, 512 

Hippocampus, 259 , 261, 268, 
283 

Hippocampus, Lacerta, 371 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 511 : Mam- 
miia, 672, 673 : Reptilia, 
414 

Hippopotamidce, 600 
Hippopotamus, 649 , 692 
Hippopotamus amphihius, 603 
Hippotigris, 595 
Hirundinidce, 462 
Histricomorplia, 620, 621 
Hoatzin — See Opisthocomus 
Hcelaspis, 129 

Holoblastic segmentation, 
Ganoids, 284 : Mammalia, 
681 

Holobranch, Fishes, 87* 
Holocephali, 74 > 152, i 74 i 214- 
223 

llploptychiidce, 287 
Holoptychius, 287 
Holoptychius flemingi, 288 
Holostei, 226, 229*, 233 
Holostylic jaw-suspension, 
Craniata, 74*^ • Holocephali, 
219 

Homacodon, 600 
Homalodotheriidce, 571 
Homalodotherium, 571 
Hominidce, 559 

Homo, 94 , 111 , 559 . 5 ^ 0 . 561 , 
562, 565 , 566, 634 , 642 , 650 , 
666, 675 , 676 , 679 
Homocercal tail, Protospondyli, 
235 : Salmo fario, 238, 240 : 
Teieostei, 271 

Homodont dentition, Lageno- 
rhynchus, 652 : Mammalia, 
652 

Homogalax, 590 
Homosteidce, i$g, 162 
Homosieus, 162 
HomosteusmiUeri,W% 

Hoofs, Mammalia, 635 : Un- 
gTilata, 691 

Booklet of feathers, 429 
Hoopoes— -See UpupidcB 


Horizontal canals of ganoid 
scales, 65 

Hornbills — See Bucerotidce 
Horns, Mammalia, 635 : Pecora, 
691 ^ 

Horse — Se0i Equus cabalhis, 

Perissodactyla 

“ House,’* FritillcFria, 22 : 
Kowalevskia, 22 ; Oikopleura, 
22 * 

Howlers — See A louatta 
Huanaco — See A uchenia 
Humeral pteryla, Columba 
livia, 426 , 431 : Gypaetus, 
467 

Humerus, Archceornis siemensi, 
464 : Cetacea, 586 : Chiro- 
ptera, 552 : Cistudo lutaria, 
401 : Columba livia, 437 : 
Crocodilus, 399 : Edesio- 
saurus, 389 : Globiocephalus 
melas, 582 : Halmaiurus 
ualabatus, 538 ; Insectivora, 
549 : Lacerta, 363. 364 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 498 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Phoccena communis, 585 
Pinnipedia, 581 : Primates, 
563 : Prototheria, 530 : Rana, 

309 , 314 : Sphenodon, 399 , 
408 : Sterna wilsoni, 475 : 
Talpa, 549 : Tetrapod, 79*, 
80 : Xenarthra, 629 

Humming Birds — See Trochil- 
idca 

Humpback — See Megaptera 
HycenidcB, 573, 575 
Hycenodon, 576 
Hycenodontidce, 577 
Hybodontidce, 174, 175 
Hydrochoerus, 616, 620 
Hydrodamalis, 610 
Hydropotes, 602 
Hyla, 341, 347 
Hylohates, 559, 560 
Hyoglossus muscle, Rana, 317 
Hyoid, Acipenser, 272 : Aves, 
474 : Columba livia, 436 : 
Craniata, 73, 78* • Dog-fish, 
213 : Holocephali, 219 : 
Lacerta, 363, 367 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 497: Mammalia, 
641 : Phoccena communis, 
585 ; PicidcB, 474 : Proto- 
pterus, 305 : Rana, 309 , 

310, 311 , 312, 318 : Salmo 
solar, 245 : Sphenodon, 399 

Hyoid arch, Acanthodii, 157 : 
Chondrichthyes, 202 : Crani- 
ata, 73* * Dog-fish, 181 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 295 , 
297 : Gallus hankiva, 481 : 
Hypnarce, 202 : Petalichthy- 
ida, 165 : Reptilia, 408 ; 
Trygonorhina, 202 : Hrodela, 
344: Urolophus, 201 
Hyoid bar — See Styloid process 
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Hyoid, body of, Lacerta, 367 
Hyoid cornu, Acipenser, ,^ 72 : 
Columba livia, 436 : iSrani- 
ata, 73*-: Lacerta, 363, 367 : 
Rana, 309 , 311 : Salmo 
salar, 245 

Hyoid operculum, Climatius 
reticulatus, 155 

Hyoid vein, Macropetalichthys 
rapheidolabis, 167 
Hyoidean artery, Dog-fish, 187, 
188 : Epiceratodus forsteri, 
299 ; Salmo fario, 249 , 
Hyoidean nerve, Craniata, 102 , 
104* 

Hyoidean sinus. Dog-fish, 188 
Hyomandibular, A cipenser, 
272 : Bony-skull, 75 : Car- 
tilaginous skull, 72 : Chim- 
cera monsfrosa, 218 : 
Chondrichthyes, 200, 201 : 
Craniata, 73*, 78* : Dog-fish, 
180 , 182 : Epiceratodus for- 
sieri, 297: Holocephali, 219: 
Hypotremata, 176 : Palceo- 
spondylus gunni, 171 : 
Pleuracanthus decheni, 175 : 
Pleurotremata, 176 : Proteus 
anguinus, 344 : Salmo fario, 
241 , 243, 244 ; Salmo salar, 
245 : ITrodela, 344 : Uro- 
lophus, 201 

Hyomandibular facial nerve, 
Amia calva, 108 : Craniata, 
102, 104 : Dog-fish, 19 ^ 
193 

Hyoplastron, Chelonia, 402 : 

Cistudo lutaria, 401 
HyopsodontidcB, 567 
Hyopsodus, 566 , 567 
Hyostylic jaw-suspension. 
Chondrichthyes, 201 : Crani- 
ata, 74* 

Hypapophyses, Aves, 469 : 
Columba livia, 433 : Lacerta, 
359 : Lepus cuniculus, 490 : 
ReptOia, 398, 399 
Hyperartii— See Petromyzontia 
Hyperdactyly. Cetacea, 582 
Hyperhippidium, 593, 595 
Hyperodapedon, 388 
Hyperoodon, 584 
Hyperotreti— See Myxinoidea 
Hyperphalangy, Cetacea, 582 , 
586 

Hypnarce, 202. 204 
Hypobatic tail, Flying fishes, 
263 

Hypobranchiai, Acanthodes, 
157 : Acipenser, 272 : Bony- 
skull, 75 : Cartilaginous 
skull, 72 : Craniata, 74 : Dog- 
fish, 182 : Sa/ wo /mo, 244 
Hypocercal tail, Anaspida, 
130 : Pteraspidomorphi, 13^ 
Hypocone, Mammalia, 654 * : 
Perissodactyla, 5S9 
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Hypoconid, Camivoras 664 : 

^mmalia, 654 * 

Hyp(»ontilid, Mammalia, 654 * 
Hypoglossal nerve, Craniata, 
105 *^* : Lacerta, 372 : Petro- 
myzon, 142 : Rana, 325 : 
Salmo fario, 250 
Hypoglossal nerve foramen, 
Apteryx mantelli, 478 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 495 
HypoMppus, 593, 594 
Hypoliyal, Acanthodes, 157 : 
Bony-sknll, 75 ; Cartilagin- 
ous skull, 72 ; Craniata, 73*: 
Salmo fario, 243, 244 : 

Salmo salar, 245 
HypoiscMum, Lacerta, 364, 
365 : Sphenodon, 408 
Hypophysial foramen, Acan- 
thodes, 156 

Hypophysis cerebri — See 
Pituitary body 

H5rpoplastron, Chelonia, 402 : 

Cistudo lutaria, 401 
Hypotremata, 175. ^ 77 » 

198, 211 

Hypsilophodon, 390 
Hypsiprymnus rufescens, 690 
Hypsodont teeth, Equoidea, 
591 : Mammalia, 657 * : 

Perissodactyla, 589 
Hyrachyidis, 596 
Hyrachyus, 589 , 590 
HyraoidcB — See ProcavUdcs 
HyracodontidcB, 596 
Hyracoidea, 518 , 613 - 5 , 663 
Hyracotherium, 566 , 590, 591, 
592, 593. 594 
Hyrax — See Procavia 


I 

Ibis, 461 

Ichthyomyzon, 148 , 151 
Ichthyophis glutinosa, 345, 853 
Ichthyopterygia, 377. 386 - 7 , 

424 

Ichthyorms, 456 , 477 
Ichthyornis victor, 455 

Ichthyomithiformes, 456 , 469 
Ichthyosanria— See Ichthyop- 
terygia 

Ichthyosaurus, 386 
Ichthyostega, 334 
Ichthyostegalia, 332 , 334 
Ichthyotomi, 152 , 174 
Ictidosamia, 384 
Iguanas, 388, 400, 423 
I guanodon, 391 

Iguanodon bernissartensis, 391 
Iguanodon mantelli, 391 
Ileum, Columba livia, 442, 443 : 
Lacerta, 367 

Iliac artery, Columba livia, 
447 : Craniata, 93 : Dog-fish, 
188, 189 : Fishes, 89 


Lacerta, 368 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 503, 506, 607 : Rana, 
321, 324 

Iliac process, Chondrichtliyes, 
203 ^ 

Iliac region, Tetrapod, 81* 

Iliac vein. Amphibia, 349 • 
Columba livia, 447, 448 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 300 : 
Fishes, 89, 92* : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 506, 507, 508 : Sala- 
mandra maculosa, 350 
Iliolumbar vein, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 507, 508 

Ilium, Aves, 476 : Alligator, 
409 : Apteryx australis, 476 : 
Cistudo lutaria, 401: Columba 
livia, 432, 438 : Dasypus 
sexcinctus, 631 : Callus ban- 
kiva, 477 : Halmaturus uala- 
batus, 538 : Homo, 565 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 498, 499 • 
Mammalia, 643 : Metatheria, 
539 : Pinnipedia, 581 : 

Plesiosaurus, 385 : Primates, 
565: Rana, 309, 314, 315, 
318 : Salamandra, 346 : 
Sphenodon, 399 : Tetrapod, 
80, 81* : IJrodela, 347 
Impennes, 460, 469, 471 
Impregnation, Amphibia, 352 : 
Ascidiacea, 28 : Aves, 479 *• 
Chondrichthyes, 207 : Col- 
umba livia, 452 : Entero- 
pnensta, 7 : Reptilia, 416 : 
Salmo fario, 254 : Somnio- 
sus, 207 : Teleostei, 282 ; 
Zoarces, 282 

Incisor, Elephas, 650 : Equus, 
662 : Homo, 650 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 495, 501 ^ Mam- 
malia, 653* : Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 525 : Ptilocercus lowii, 
548 

Incubation, Columba livia, 452 
Incus, Craniata, 118* : Homo, 
676 : Lepus cuniculus, 497 : 
Mammalia, 676 

Indian Elephant — See Elephas 
maximus 

Indian Rhinoceros — See 
Rhinoceros indicus 
Indris, 557 
Jndrisince, 557 

Inferior commissure, Salmo 
fario, 251 

Inferolateral plate, Coccosteus 
decipiens, 161 

Infraorbital, Palesoniscus mac- 
ropomus, 227 

Infraorbital foramen, Canis 
familiaris, 578 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 492, 495 : Ornitho- 
rhynchus, 527 : Tritylodon 
longcBvus, 519 , 520 
Infraorbital glands, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 501 


Infraorbital ridge, Dog-fish, 181 
Infraorbital sensoiy canal, Epi~ 
petalichthys wildungensis, 

166 

Infrastapedial, Columba livia 
437 

Infundibulum, Amphioxus, 
49 * : Chondrichthyes, 206 ; • 
Columba livia, 449 , 460 : 
Craniata, 98 , 99*** *• Dog-fish, 
19 1 : Epiceratodus forsteri, 
301 : Lacerta, 370 , 371 , 372 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 509, Slg 
513 : Petromyzon, 142 ; 

Petromyzon marinus, 141 : 
Rana, 326 : Salmo fario, 249 
250 

Inguinal canal, Lepus cuniculus, 
515 ■ Mammalia, 677 
IniidcB, 584 
Iniomi, 258 

Innominate, Apteryx australis, 
476 : Columba livia, 438 : 
Callus bankiva, 477 : Lacerta, 
364 : Lepus cuniculus, : 

Mammalia, 643 

Innominate artery, Columba 
livia, 447, 448 : Dog-fish, 
187 , 188 : Lepus cuniculus, 
506 , 507 : Mammalia, 670 
Inscriptio tendinea, Rana, 316 , 
317 

Insectivora, 518 , 543 , 550 , 

640, 649 

Integument, Anomalurus, 635 : 
Chondrichthyes, 199 : Dasy- 
podidce, 635 : Elephas, 635 : 
Mammalia, 633 : Manis, 
635 

Interatheriidcs, 571 
Interbranchial septa, Craniata, 
85 *, 86 ; Dog-fish, 186 
Intercalary cartilages, Aci- 
penser ruthenus, 231 : Chim- 
cera monstrosa, 218 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 199 : Dog-fish, 
179, 180 : Pletir acanthus 

decheni, 175 

Intercentrum> — See Hypapo- 
physis 

Interclavicle — See Episternum 
Interclavicular air-sac, Aves, 
445 : Columba livia, 444 
Intercostal arteries, Lacerta, 
368 : Lepus cuniculus, 506 
Intercostal vein, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 506 , 507 

Interdorsal plates — -See Inter- 
calary cartilages 
Intergular plates — 268 : 

Crossopterygii, 268 
Interhyal, Acipenser, 272 : 

243 , 244, 245 

Interlateral plate, Gemuendina 
sturtzi, 170 

Intermediate ribs, Ornifho- 
rhynchus, b 27 
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Intermedium, CwcoMlus, 410 ; 
Dicyiiodoiitiag ^84 : ©orgon- 
opsia, 884 : Lacerta, 864 : 
Pelvcosauriag 884 : Spheno- 
S 408- Tetrapod, 80-, 8^ 

T ntermuscular rib^^ Graniata* 
67 ; Salmo fario, 239 * 
Internal brancliial apertures 
—See Branchial aperture 
Internal carotid artery— See 
Carotid arteries 
Internal cavities, Craniata, 63 
Internal gills— See Branchiae 
Internal nares, Amphibia, 351 • 

Anas boschas, 473 : Croco- 
dilia, 408 : Crocodilus, 407 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 295, 
296 ; Globiocephalus, 582 : 
Jchthyophis ghitinosa, 345 : 
Ichthyostega, 334 : Lacerta, 
361 , 362, 369 : Lepus cum- 
cuius, 501 : Loxodonia afri- 
cana, 604 : Osteolepis macro- 
lepidotus, 285 : Rana, 318 , 
325 : Salamandra atva, 345 : 
Tfopidonotus natrix, 403 
Internal tympaniform mem- 
brane, Colurnba livia, 444 
Internasal plate, Proteus an- 
guinus, 344 ; Salamandra 

atra, 345 ^ t ^ 

Interneural plate — See inter- 


calary cartilages 
Interopercular, Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 295, 297 : Lepto- 

lepis hronni, 257 : Salmo 

fario, 237, 241, 243 
Interorbital region, Craniata, 


I, yi* 

Interorbital septum, Aves, 471* 
CUmcera monstrosa, 218 : 
Colurnba livia, 434 , 435 » 442 5 
Crocodilia, 407 : Emys euro- 
pcea, 405 : Holocephali, 218 : 
Lacerta, 360, 372 : Reptilia, 
402 : Salmo fario, 241 
Interparietal, Cetacea, 586 : 
Globiocephalus, 582 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 492 , 494 > 495 
Interpterygoid vacuities, 

Labyrinthodontia, 337 
Interrenal body, Craniata, 122* 
Interspinous bone — See 
Pterygiophore 

Intertemporal, Cheirolepis, 
228 : Chondrosteus acipen- 
seroides, 231 1 Coccocephalus 
wildi, 232 : Diplopterax 

trailli, 287 : Holoptychius 
fiemingi, 288 : Osteolepis 
macrolepidotus, 286 
Interventral, Acipenser ruike- 
nus, 231 

Intervertebral discs, A mbly- 
stoma, 343 : Crocodilus, AOO : 
Dog-fish, 185 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 489 : Mammalia, 638*: 


Ranidens, 343 : Spelert>es, 
343 

Intervertebral foramen, Crani- 
ata, 69 : Rana, 310 
Interverte^al ligament, Sala- 
mandrinm, 343 

Intestinal arteries, Rana, 321, 
324 

Intestinal glands, Craniata, 82* 
Intestinal veins. Dog-fish, 188 : 
Rana, 322, 3^ 

Intestine, Amphioxus, 41, 43, 
44, 47, 58 : Appendicularia, 
22 : Cephalodiscus, 11 : 

Craniata, 67, 82* ; DoHolum, 
24 : Fishes, 89 : Petromyzon, 
138* : Petromyzon marinus, 
139, 144 : Rana, 318 : 

Rhabdopleura, 12 : Salmo 
fario, 247, 248 : Salpa, 25 ; 
Tornaria, 7 

Intestinopyloric artery. Dog- 
fish, 188 

Intranarial epiglottis. Mam- 
malia, 671 

I ntra vertebral cartilage, Rani- 
dens, 343 : Spelerpes, 343 
Intravertebral constriction, 
Ambly stoma, 343 
Intrinsic syringeal muscles, 
Colurnba livia, 444 
Investing bones. Bony skull, 
75 : Chondrostei, 273 : 

Craniata, 74* : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 295, 296 : Mam- 
malia, 639 : Rana, 309, 312 : 
Salamandra atra, 345 : 

Salmo fario, 240, 244 : Teleo- 
stei, 273 

Investment, Cephalodiscus, 9 ^ 
Iris, Colurnba livia, 451 : Crani- 
ata, 112* : Homo, 111: 
Salmo fario, 252 
Ischia, Cetacea, 587 • Proto- 
theria, 530 • Xenarthra, 631 
Ischiatic foramen, Colurnba 
livia, 432, 438 

Ischiatic symphysis. Alligator, 
409 : Lacerta, 364, 365 • 
Rhea, 476 

Ischium, Alligator, 409 : 
Apteryx, 475 : Apteryx 

australis, 476 : Aves, 47b : 
Casuarius, 475 : Chelonia, 
408 : Cistudo lutaria, 401 : 
Colurnba livia, 432, 438 : 
CrocodOia, 410 : Crocodilus, 
399 : Crypturi,475 • Pasypus 
sexcinctus, 631 : Dromceus, 
475 ; Gallus hankiva, 477 : 
Halmaturus ualabatus, 638 : 
Iguanodon bernissartensis, 
391 : Lacerta, 364, 365 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 498, 499 * 
Mammalia, 643 : Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 527; Plesiosaurus, 
385 : Primates, 5^5 ^ 


314, 315, S18 : Salamandra, 
346 : SpJienodon, 399 : 
Tetrapod, 80, 8i* 
Ischnacanthidcs, 159 
Ischnacanthus, 159 
Ischnacanthus gracilis, 168 
IschyromyidcB, 620 
Isopedine layer of cosmoid 
scale, 64 

Isospondyli, 226, 257, 258, 269 
Isthmus, Salmo fario, 237 
Isurus, 1 76 

Iter, Colurnba livia, 449 : Crani- 
ata, 98 , 99* • Dog-fish, 191 : 
Lacerta, 370 : Rana, 325, 
326 : Salmo fario, 261 


J 

Jaoanid^, 461 

Jacobson’s anastomosis, Crani- 

ata, 105* 

Jacobson’s organ, Craniata, 
103*, 1 12* : Lacerta, 373 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 500 , 501 : 
Mammalia, 675 ; Reptilia, 
415 

Jcekelaspis, 160 
J cekelaspis decipiens, 160 
Jagorina, 167 
J agorinidcB, 167 
Jaw muscles, Lepus cuniculus, 
496 : Rat, 617 : Rodentia, 
618 

Jaw suspension, Acanthodii, 73 • 
Cestracion, 201 : Chondricb- 
thyes, 201 : Craniata, 73*1 
74* : Dipneusti, 74, 290, 
292 : Oinglymodi, 234 : 

Holocephali, 74, 219 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 491 ; Pleurop- 
terygii, 173 : Rana, 309 , 
310, 311 : Salmo fario, 243 : 
Salmo salar, 245 : Tadpole, 
313 : Teleostei, 273 : 

Urodela, 344 

Jaws, Acanthodii, 157* Cet- 
acea, 586 : Chondrichthyes, 
200 : Coccosteus decipiens, 
162 : Craniata, 73* ^ 
fish, 181 : Lacerta, 365: 
PalcBospondylus gunni, 172 : 
Pterichthyodes, 165 : Salmo 
fario, 236, 242 — See also 
'Mandible 

Jerboas — See Myomorpha 
John Dories, 261 
Jugal, Anas boschas, 473 ; 
Apteryx mantelli, 472 : 
Artiodactyla, 588 : Aves, 435 : 
Brady pus tridactylus, 629 : 
Canis familiaris, 578 : 
Cetacea, 586 : Cheirolepis, 
228 : Chelone my das, 406 : 
Chelonia, 406 : Chiroptera, 
552 : Chondrosteus acipenser- 
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oides, 231 : Coccocephalus 
wildi, 232 : Columba Uvia, 
436 : Cfocodilus, 407 : 
Crocodilus porosus, 407 ; 
Dasyurus, 539 : Diplopterax 
irailli, 287 : Emys eufopcBa, 
405 : Equus, 588, 662 : 
Gorgonopsia, 382 : Holop- 
tychius flemingi, 288 : 
IcUhyophis glutinosa, 345 : 
Ichthyostega, 334 ; Lacerta, 
361, 362 : Lepus cuniculus, 
492, 495 *• Mammalia, 639 : 
Metatheria, 530. 53^ : 

Myrmecophaga, 627, 628 : 
Osieolepis macrolepidotus, 
286 : Petrogale penicillata, 
640 : Phascolomys wombat, 
639 : Phocana communis, 
585 : Procavia, 615 : Salmo 
fario, 243, 244 : Scapho- 
gnathus, 393: Sphenodon, 404, 
405: Tarsius, 558: Thrinaxo- 
don liorhinus, 882: Xenarthra, 
628 

Jugal arch, Equus, 588 : 

Menotyphla, 546 
Jugular canal, Acanthodes, 156 
Jugular eminences. Homo, 562 
Jugular nerve, Craniata, 104* 
Jugular plates, Amia, 268 : 
Amia calva, 235 : Polypterus, 
267 : Polypterus hichir, 232 : 
Protospondyli, 235 : Undina 
penicillata, 289 

Jugular sinuses, Dog-fish, 188, 
189 

Jugular veins. Amphibia, 349 ’• 
Columba lwi%a, 446, 447 : 
Craniata, 93 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 299, 300 : Fishes, 89, 
91* : Lacerta 367, 368, 370, 
413 : Lepus cuniculus, 502, 
506, 507 : Rana, 322, 324 : 
Salamandra maculosa, 350 
Jurassic, Actinopterygii, 225: 
Aves, 454» 453> 4^6 : Holo- 
ceph^i, 214 : Mammalia, 
521, 322 : Eeptilia, 424 


K 

Kagu — See Rhinocheiidcs 
Kakapo — See Stringops 
Kalobatippus, 593, 594 
Kangaroo, 533, 535, 536, 689 
Kannemeyeria, 380 
Keel — See Medullary keel 
Keratin, 66 
Kiceraspis, 129 

Ki csraspis auchenaspidoides, 

127,128 

Kidneys, Amphibia, 351 : 
Callorhynchus antarcticus, 
222 : Chondnchthyes, 207 : 
Columba Uvia, 442, 451, 452 : 


Craniata, -119* : Didelphys 
dorsigera, 685 : Dog-fish, 
185, I95> 196, 197 : EpL 
ceraiodus forsteri, 301 : Epta- 
tretus, 150 : fLrinaceidee, 
678 : Fishes, 89 : Holo- 
cephali, 222 : Lacerta, 367, 
369, 374 : Lepidosiren, 306 : 
Lepidosteus, 281 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 514 : Mammalia, 
676-: Petromyzon, 144*. 

Petromyzon marinus, 144 : 
Protopterus, 306 : Rana, 
318, 321, 322, 327* 328 : 
Salmo fario, 248, 252, 253 : 
Teleostei, 280 : Urodela, 
351 

Killer — See Orca gladiator 
Kingfishers— See Alcedinidce 
Kinkajou — See Potos caudL 
volvus, ProcyonidcB 
Kiwi — See Apteryx 
Koala — See Phascolarctos cine- 
reus 

Kowalevskia, 21*, 22 


L 

Labia majora, Lepus cuniculus, 

516 

Labial cartilages. Cartilaginous 
skull, 72 : Chimcera mon- 
strosa, 218 : Chondrichthyes, 
201 ; Craniata, 74* : Dog- 
fish, 183 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 296 : Holocephali,2i9 : 
Salmo salar, 245 : Urolo- 
phus, 201 
Labidosaurus, 378 
Labrichthys psittacula, 260, 261, 
262, 276 

Labyrinth — See Bony laby- 
rinth ; Membranous laby- 
rinth 

Labyrinthodontia, 333» 335*-8» 
341 

Lacerta, 357-375> 388, 413, 
416, 418 

Lacerta agilis, 359, 361, 364, 
365, 366 

Lacerta muralis, 413 
Lacerta viridis, 357, 367, 370, 
373, 374 

Lacerta vivipara, 364, 372 
Laceriidcc, 388, 423 
Lacertilia, 388, 393. 394. 397, 

399, 400, 402, 408, 410, 41 1, 
412, 413, 415, 416, 419, 423, 

424 

Lachrymal, Apteryx mantelli, 
472 : Aves, 435 : Bradypus 
tridactylus, 629 ; Canis 
familiaris, 678 : Chondro- 
steus acipenseroides, 231 : 
Columba livia, 434, 436: 


Crotalus, 403 : Dasyurus, 
539 : Diplopterax trailli, 
287 : Equus, 662 : Gorgo- 
nopsia, 382 : Holoptychius 
flemingi, 288 : Ichthyostega, 
334 : Zracerta, 360, 361 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 492, 495 : 
Mammalia, 639 : Myrmeco- 
phaga, 627 : Ophidia, 404 : 
Osteolepis macrolepidotus, 
286 : Phascolomys wombat, 
539 : Thrinaxodon liorhinus, 
382 : Tritylodon longcevus, 
519 

Lachrymal duct, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 500 

Lachrymal foramen, A pteryx 
mantelli, 472 : Lemuroidea, 
563 : Lepus cuniculus, 495 : 
Metatheria, 538 : Tritylodon 
longcBvus, 519, 520 
Lachrymal gland, Lacerta, 373 : 
Mammalia, 675 

Lacteal^Craniata, 95* : Fishes, 

Lagena — ^See Cochlea 
Lagenorhynchus, 652 
Lagomorpha — See Dnpliciden- 
tata 

Lagomyidcs, 517 
Lake Trout — See Salmo trutta 
Lambdoidal crest, Carnivora, 
577 

Lambdoidal suture, Columba 
livia, 434 : Lepus cuniculus, 
494 

Lambdotherium, 598 
Lamina of vertebra, Rana, 
308, 309 

Lamina perpendicularis, Lepus 
cuniculus, 493 

Lamina terminalis, Craniata, 
98, 99* : Lacerta, 372 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 512, 513 
Lamna, 176 
■ Lamna cornubica, 176 
Lamnidce, 176 

Lampern — See Petromyzon flu- 
viatilis 

Lampetra — See Petromyzon 
Lampreys — See Geotria, Mor- 
dacia, Petromyzon 
Lanarkia, 133 
Lanarkia spinosa, 133 
Lancelot — See A mphioxus 
Languets, Ascidiacea, 23* : 
Ascidice composites, LtZ : Sal- 
pa, 25, 27 : Salpa democra- 
tica, 24 

Langurs — See Cercopithecus 
Lantern fishes, 258 
Lapillus, Salmo fario, 252 
Large intestine, Dog-fish, 1 84 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 502 : Rana, 
318 

Larides, 461, 477 
Laro-Limcoles,^6i 
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Larva, A mhly stoma tigrinum, 
354 : Amphioxus, 569 57, 
58 : Anwiella, 35 : Ascidia 
mammillata, SS : Ascidiacea, 
31, 32, 33, S4 : Cobitis, 284 : 
Doliolum, S 3 s S5 4 Eels, 284 : 
Gymnarchus, 284 : Heterotis, 
284: Lepidosteus, 2S4 ; Mol- 
gulidcB, 35 : Petromyzon flu- 
viaiilis, 146 : Polypterus, 
284 ; Teleostei, 284 

Larvacea, 

Laryngotracheal chamber, 
Rana, 319 

Larynx, Columba livia^ 443 : 
Lacerta, 3669 37 o • Lepus 
cuniculus, 502 , 508 : Rep- 
tilia, 412 
Lasanius, 131 

Lasiognathus saccostoma, 267 
Lateral apterium, Columba 
livia, 431 : Gypaeius, 467 
Lateral artery. Dog-fish, 188 
Lateral fins. Dog-fish, 178 
Lateralis nerves — See Lateral 
line 

Lateral line, Amia calva, 108 : 
Amphibia, 351 * Cephalaspis, 
107 : Chondrichthyes, 206 : 
Climatius veticulatus, 155 : 
Coccosteus decipiens, 161 : 
Craniata, 61 , 102 , 107 : 

Dog-fish,. 177, 194: Epipeta- 
lichthys wildungensis, 166 ; 
Fishes, 109 : Holocephali, 
217 ; Labyxinthodontia, 33 7 > 
338 : Lepidosteus platysto- 
mus, 233 : Macropetalich- 
, thys fapheidolabis, 167 : Per- 
ea fluviatilis, 108 : Petromy- 
zon, 135, 144 : Pteroplatcsa 
valenoiennesi, 109 I Salmo 
Jario, 236 , 238 

Lateral occipital, A canthodes, 
156 

Lateral occipital crest, Macro- 
petalichthys rapheidolabis, 

167 

Lateral plate, Amphioxus, 56 : 
Aves, 482 : Chondrichthyes, 
21 1 : Craniata, 122: Epi- 
petalichthys wildungensis, 
166 ; Pterichthyodes, 164 
Lateral septnm, Ptychodera 
bahamensis, 5 

Lateral vein, Craniata, 67 : 
Dog-fish, 189 : Fishes, 89 , 91* 
Salamandr a maculosa, 350 
Lateral ventricle — See Para- 
ccele 

Latimeria chalumncs, 289 
Laugia, 2Sg 

Leather-backed Turtle— See 

Dermatochelys 

Lemming — See Muodes lemmus 
Lemur, 556 
LemuridcB, 556 


LemurincB, 556 

Lemuroidea, 555 , 55b, 559 . 560, 
563, 565. 640 

Lens of eye, Columba livia, 
450, 451 ; Craniata, US’**, 
115 ; Di^g-fish, 194 : Lepus, 
686 : Salmo fario, 251, 252 : 
Sphenodon, 116 : Sphenodon 
punctatum, 415 
Leontocebus, 559 
Lepidosiren, 290, 304, 305, 306 
Lepidosiren paradoxa, 294 
Lepidosteus, 223, 22^, 233, 271, 
273. 276, 278 , 280 , 281 , 282, 
283 , 284 

Lepidosteus platystomus, 233 
Lepidosteus tristoechus, 234 
Lepidotrichia — See Dermal fin- 
rays 

Lepidotus, 235 
Lepidotus minor, 234 
Leporidis, 517, 620 
Lepospondylia, 333. 339 
Lepospondylous vertebra, 337 
Leptictidee, 545 
Leptictis, 545 
Leptocephalus, 284 
Leptoglossce, 388 
Leptolepidce, 235 
Leptolepis, 256 
Leptolepis bronni, 257 
Lepus, 517, 682 
Lefus cuniculus, 488-517 
Levator labii superioris muscle, 
Rat, 617 

Leydig’s gland. Dog-fish, 196 , 

197* 

Liassic, Teleostei, 255 
Lienogastric artery. Dog-fish, 
188 , 189 

Lienogastric vein, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 503 , 508 

Ligaments — See Broad liga- 
ment 

Ligamentum denticulatum, 
A mphioxus, 46 
Lily Trotters — See jacanidee 
Limb-girdles — See Pectoral and 
Pelvic girdles 
Limbless lizards, 395 
Limbs, Craniata, 61 , 63 
Limicolce, 461, 469 
Linea alba, Rana, 316, 317 
Lingual artery, Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 299 : Rana, 320 
Lingual cartilage, Petromyzon, 
137* : P. marinus, 139 . 
Lingual muscles, Myxine glu- 
tinosa, 150 

Linophryne arborifer, 267 
Lion — See Felis leo, Felidce 
Lipotyphla, 54b 
Lip-fish — See Lahr%chthys 
Lips, Anthropoidea, 559 *• 
richthys psittacula, 260 ‘ 
Mammalia, 666 : Petromyzon 
fluviatiUs, 146 ; Salpa, ^ 


r2^ 

Liquor amnii — See Amniotic 
fluid 

Liquor folliculi, Mapftialia, 

LissampMMa, 332 
Litopterna, 567, 568, 569 
Liver, Amphioxus, 41, 44*, 47 : 
Balanoglossus, 2 ; Chond- 
richthyes, 205 : Chordata, 
qo*** : Columba livia, 442, 
443 * Craniata, 67, 84*, 86 : 
Dog-fish, 184, 185 : Entero- 
pneusta, 5 : Fishes, 89 : 
Lacerta, 366, 367, 369 : 
Lepidosteus, 278 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 503, 504 : Mam- 
malia, 669 : Myxine, 149 : 
Petromyzon, 140 : Petro- 
myzon marinus, 139 : Rana, 
318 , 319, 822 : Salmo fario, 
248 , 249 : Teleostei, 276 
Liver-cells, Craniata, 85 
Lizards — See Lacerta, Lacertilia 
Llama — See Auchenia 
Loach, 261 

Lobus inferior, Callorhynchus 
antarcticus, 221 ; Chond- 
richthyes, 206 ; Dog-fish, 
190 , 191 : Salmo fario, 249, 

250 

Longitudinal canal, Lepido~ 
steus, 281 : Urodela, 351 
Longitudinal fissure — See Great 
longitudinal fissure 
Longitudinal muscles, Ptycho- 
dera bahamensis, 6 
Longitudinal valve, Rana, 320 
Lophiodontidee, 589, 596 
Lophiotherium, 591, 593 
Lophius, 268 
Lophobranchii, 271 
Lophodolus acanthagnathus , 267 
Lophodont molars, Mammalia, 
657* 

Lophs, 657 
Loricata, 623, 624 
Lories — See Lorius 
Loris, ^ 557 
Lorisidcd, 557 
Lorisinm, 557 
Lorius, 462 

Lower jaw — See Mandible 
Loxodonta africana, 604 , 608, 
610 

Loxolophodon, 569 
Lucida, 21* 

Lumbar arteries, Lacerta, 368 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 506 
Lumbar region, Crocodilus, 

399 

Lumbar vertebra, Columba 
livia, 433 : Lepus cuniculus, 
489 : Mammalia, 638 : Myr- 
mecophaga jubata, 622 : 
Xenarthra, 626 

Lumbo-sacral plexus, Rana, 

■■325," ■ , 
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Luminous organs, diondricli- 
tliyes, 204 : Stomias boa, 
27@»: Teleostei, 270 
Lump-^iSli — See Cyclopterus 
Lunar, Bradypus tridactylus, 
6S0 : Carnivora, 579 *• €Mr- 
optera, 552 : Equus caballus, 
648 : Globiocephalus melas, 
582 : Insectivora, 549 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 498, 499 • 
Mammalia, 646 : Mesonyx, 
646 : Papio anubis, 565 : 
Primates, 5^5 : Prototheria, 
530 : Rodentia, 622 : Sus 
scrofa, 648: Talpa, 549: 
Tapirus indicus, 647 : 
Tetrapod, 80 : Tritemno- 
don agilis, 644 
Lunaspis, 160 
Lung“fishes, 290 
Lungs, Amphibia, 34S *• Aves, 
445, 478 : ChamcBleon, 412 : 
Columba livia, 442, 444 : 
Craniata, 67, 87* : Epi- 
ceraiodus forsteri, 87, 298 : 
Fishes, 87 : Lacerta, 366, 
367, 369, 370 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 508, 509 : Polypterus, 
87 : Protospondyli, 235 : 
Rana, 318, 319, 821, 322 : 
Reptilia, 412 : Salamandra, 
348 : Teleostei, 87 
Luth — See Dermatochelys 
Lutra, 664 
Lyccsnops, 384 
Lycosaurus, 384 
Lymphatic glands, Craniata, 
95* 

Lymphatic system, Craniata, 
94* ; Fishes, 90 : Mammalia, 
669 : Rana, 324, 325 
Lymph-capillaries, Craniata, 
94*“ : Rana, 324 
Lymph-hearts, Craniata, 95* : 
Rana, 324, 325 

Lymph-sinuses, Craniata, 95* • 
Rana, 318, 325 

Lymph-spaces, AmpMoxus, 

43*. 46, 47, 58 
Lyomeri, 258 

Lyra, Lepus cuniculus, 512 
Lyre birds — see Menund^B 
Lysorophus, 339 
Lystrosaurus, 381 


M 

Macaoa, 559 
Macaques — See Macaca 
Macaw — See^ra 
Mackerel sharks-— See Lamna 
M acrauchenia, 569, 570 
Macraucheniidce, 569 
Macromeres, Petromyzon, 145 


Macropetalichtkys, 165, 167 
M acropetalichthys prumiensis, 
168 

M acropetalichthys rapheido- 
labis, 167 c 

MacropodidcB, 533, ^,35 
Macropoma, 289 
Macropus, 533, 541, 659 
Macropus major, 674 
Macroscelidce, 546, 547 
Macroscelides, 546 
Macrotherium, 599 
Macrurids, 261 
Macrurus carminatus, 265 
Macula lutea, Tarsius, 559^ 
Maculae acusticae, Craniata, 
117* 

Magnum, Bradypus tridactylus, 
630 ; Equus caballus, 648 ; 
Lepus cuniculus, 498, 499 : 
Mammalia, 646 : Mesonyx, 
646 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Papio anubis, 565 : Sus 
scrofa, 648 : Talpa, 549 : 
Tapirus indicus, 647 : Tetra- 
pod, 80 : Tritemnodon agilis, 
644 : Ursus americanus, 

* 579 : Xenarthra, 629 
Malapterurus, 275 
Malar — See Jugal 
Malar foramen, Ptilocercus 
lowii, 548 

Malayan Swift — See Collocalia 
Malleus, Craniata, 1 1 8* : Homo, 
676 : Lepus cuniculus, 497 : 
Mammalia, 676 

Malpighian capsule, Craniata, 
119*, 120 : Eptatretus, 150 : 
Myxinoidea, 151 : Rana, 324 
Malpighian layer, Aves, 429, 
430 : Craniata, 63 : Homo, 
634 : Mammalia, 634, 635 
Mammalia, i, 381, 486*- 
693 

Mammary artery, Columba 
livia, 447 : Lepus cuniculus, 
506, 507 

Mammary foetus, Kangaroo, 
689 : Metatheria, 689 
Mammary glands, Mammalia, 
636 : Prototheria, 636 : 

Tachyglossus aculeatus, 636 
Mammary pouches, Ornitho- 
rhynchus, 636 

Mammary vein, Columba livia, 
447 : Lepus cuniculus, 506 
Man — See Homo 
Manatus, 610, 61 1 
Manatus senegalensis, 612 
Mandible, Acipenser, 272 : 

Alligator, 411 : Amia, 268 : 
Amphitherium, 522 : Astro- 
scopus, 262 : Aves, 474 : 
Balcenoptera rosirata, 663 : 
Cams familiaris, 578 : 
CenteUs ecaudatus, 547: 

Cetacea, 586 : Chelonia, 407 : 


CJiimcBra monsirosa, 218 : 
Chiroptera, 552 : Climatius 
reticulatus, 155 : Columba 
livia, 436 : Craniata, 77* : 
Crossopterygii, 268 : Cro- 
talus, 403 : Cynognathus, 
383 : If 'asypus sexcinctus, 
627 : Dasyurus, 539 : Di- 
metrodon, 383 : Diplop- 
terax irailli, 287 : Dipterus 
valenciennesi, 292 : Dog- 
fish, 213 : Elonichthys, 268 ; 
Emys europcea, 405, 411 : 
Globiocephalus, 582 : Helich- 
thys elegans, 230 : Holop- 
tychius flemingi, 288 : Homo, 
561, 562: Lacerta, 362 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 496 : Mam- 
malia, 639, 641 : Manatus 
senegalensis, 612 : Meta- 
theria, 53i» 539*. Mceri- 
therium, 606 : Monitor in- 
dicus, 411 : Myrmecophaga, 
627 : Ophidia, ' 405 : Osteo- 
lepis macrolepidotus, 286 : 
PalcBospondylus gunni, 171 : 
Phascolestes, 522 : Phasco- 
lomys wombat, 539 : Plagi- 
aulacoidea, 521 : Primates, 
563 : Procavia, 615 : Proto- 
spondyli, 235 : Prototheria, 

528 : Salmo fario, 236, 237 : 
Scymnosuchus, 383 : Spala- 
cotherium, 522 ; Syxenia, 
613: Tachyglossus aculeatus, 

529 : Tarsipes, 531, 539 : 
Triconodon, 522 : Xenar- 
thra, 627, 628 

Mandibular arch, Craniatai* 
73* : Callus hankiva, 481 
Mandibular artery, jDog-fish, 

187, 188 

Mandibular canal, Amia calva, 

108 

Mandibular condyles, Lepus 
cuniculus, 492 : Tachyglos- 
sus aculeatus, 529 
Mandibular nerve, Craniata, 
102 : Dog-fish, 193 
Mandibular nerve foramen, 
Lepus cuniculus, 495 
Mandibular operculum, Acan- 
thodii, 158 : Climatius reti- 
culatus, 155 

Mandibular splint, Acanthodes, 

157 

Mandibular symphysis, Dog- 
fish, 1 81 : Lepus cuniculus, 
496 

Mandibular tooth, Callorhyn- 
chus antarcticus, 220 : Hoio- 
cephali, 219 

Mandibular vein, Macropeta- 
lichihys rapheidolabis, 167 
Man-eaters — -See Carcharodon 
Manis, 626, 635 
Manis gigantea, 632 
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Mantle, Ascidia, M*", 16, 19 : 

AscidicB composites, 26 
Manubrium, Talpa, 549 
Manubrium sterni — See Pre- 
sternum 

Manus, A vch csopteryx litho- 
graphica, 465 : ^ Bvadypus 
tridactylus, 630 : Cervus 

elaphus, 647 : Cetacea, 586 : 
Columha livia, 438 : Dia- 
diaphorus, 645: Dicynodon- 
tia, 384 : Equus, 692 : Equus 
caballus, 648 : Felis leo, 
579 : Gorgono-psia, 384 : 
Hyracotherium, 592 : In- 
sectivora, 550 • Eacerta, 363 : 
Lemnroidea, 55b : Mery- 
chippus, 645 : Mesohippus, 
592 : Mesonyx, 646 : Moro- 
pus etatus, 599 : Pelyco- 
sauria, 384 : Pinnipedia, 
581 : Pliohippus, 645 : Pro- 
tohippus, 592 : Protorohip- 
pus, 592 : Sus scrofa, 648 : 
Talpa, 649 : Tapirus in- 
dicus, 647 : Thoatherium, 645 
Marginal plate, Chelone mydas, 
402 : Cistudo lutaria, 401 : 
Coccosieus decipiens, 161, 
162 : Heterosteus, 163 
Marmosa, 532 
Marmosets — See Hapalides 
Marrow of tetrapod bones, 
81* 

Marrow-cavity, Spelerpes, 343 
Marsupialia — See Metatheria 
Marsupium, Metatheria, 530 : 

Tachyglossus aculeatus, 636 
Martens — See Must elides 
Masseta muscle, Crotalus, 421 : 

■ Lepus cuniculus, 496, 497 : 
Rat, 617 

Masticator nerve, Craniata, 
104* 

Mastodontoidea, 605, 606, 609 
Mastoid, Homo, 561, 562 : 

Mammalia, 640 : Primates, 
563 : Ptilocercus lowii, 548 
Maturation, ChondricMiiyes, 
208 

Maxilla, Anas hoschas, 473 : 
Apteryx mantelli, : Aves, 
435 : Bony skull, 75 : 
Bradypus tridactylus, 629 : 
Canis familiaris, 578 : Cente- 
tes ecaudatus, 547: Cetacea, 
586 : Cheirolepis, 228: Chelone 
mydas, 406 ; Chondrosteus 
acipenseroides, 2 Z 1 l Cocco- 
cephalus wildi, 232 : Cohim- 
434, 436 : Craniata, 
77=^: Crocodilus, 407: 

Crocodilus porosus, 407 : 
Crotalus, 403 : Dasypus 

sexcinctus, 627 : Dasyurus, 
539 : Diplopterax irailli, 287 : 
Emys europcea, 406 : Equus, 


662 ; Gadus morrhua, 

260 : Ginglymodi, 234 : 
Globiocephalus, 582 : Gor- 
gonopsia, 382 : HelicMhys 
elegans, ^30 : Holopiychius 
flemingi^SSS : Homo, 561 : 
Ichthyophis glutinosa, 345 ; 
Ichihyostega, 334 : Lacerta, 

361 : Leptolepis bronni, 

257 : Lepus cuniculus, 

492, 494> 495, 500, 502 : 
Mammalia, 629 : Manatus 
senegalensis, 612 : Myrme- 
cophaga, 627, 628 : OpMdia, 
404 ; Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Osteolepis macrolepidotus, 
286 : Paleeoniscus, 226 : 
Palesoniscus macropomus, 
227 : Petrogale penicillata, 

• 640 : Phascolomys wombat, 
539 : Phocesna communis, 
585 : Polypterus, 273 : Pro- 
cavia, 615 : Prototheria, 528 : 
Rana, 309, 311, 312 : Sala- 
mandra atra, 345 : Salmo 
fario, 236, 237, 241, 243, 244: 
Scaphognathus, 393 : Se- 
bastes percoides, 260 : Sphen- 
odon, 404 : Tachyglossus 
aculeatus, 529 : Thrinaxodon 
Horhinus, 382 : Tritylodon 
longcBVus, 519 : Tropidonotus 
natrix, 403 : Xenarthra, 628 
Maxillary antra. Mammalia, 
671 

Maxillary foramen, Ornitho- 
rhynchus, 527 

Maxillary nerve, Craniata, 102, 
104* : Dog-fish, 192, 193 
Maxillary process, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 494 

Maxillo-jugal arch. Aves, 472 
Maxillo-palatine process, Anas 
hoschas, 473 : Aves, 435, 

472 : Carinates, 472 : 

Columha livia, 434, 436 : 
Crptnri, 472 : Ratites, 472 
Maxillo-turbinal, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 495, 600, 502 
Meckel’s cartilage, Acanthodes, 
157 : Bony skull, 75 : Callo- 
rhynchus antarcticus, 220 : 
Cartilaginous skull, 72 : 
Chondrichthyes, 200 : Cocco- 
steus decipiens, 162 : Crani- 
ata, 73*, 78* : Cynognathus, 
883 : Dimetrodon, 383 : Dog- 
fish, 180, 181, 182, 185 : 
Epiceratodus forsieri, 295 : 
Heptranchias, 202 : Lacerta, 

362 : Pleuracanthtts decheni, 
175 ; Rana, 312 : Salmo 
fario, 243, 244, 245 : Scymn- 
osuchus, 383 : Tadpole, 313 : 
Urolophus, 201 

Median basal plate, Coccosieus 
decipiens, 161 
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Median dorsal plate, Gemuen- 
dina shivizi, 170 : Hetero- 
steus, 163 : Pterichth^des, 
164 ^ 

Median fins, Teleostei, 268 
Median plate, Coccosteus deci- 
piens, 162 

Median sacral artery — See Cau- 
dal artery 

Median ventral plate, Pterich- 
ihyodes, 164 
Mediaspidee, 159 
Mediastinum, Lepus cuniculus, 
504, 508 

Medulla of kidney, Mammalia, 

677 

Medulla oblongata, A lligator, 
415 : Callorhynchus antarc- 
ticus, 221 : Canis, 672 : 
Chondrichthyes, 206 : Colum- 
ba livia, 448, 449, 450 : 
Craniata, 67, 97*. 98 : Dog- 
fish, 190, 191 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 300, 301 : Holo- 
cephaii, 220 : Lacerta, 369, 
370, 371, 372 : Lepidosteus, 
280 : Lepus cuniculus, 502, 
510, 512 : Petrogale penicil- 
lata, 673 : Petromyzon, 142 : 
Petromyzon marinus, 141 : 
Rana, 326, 327 : Salmo 
fario, 250 : Tachyglossus 
aculeatus, 673 

Medullary canal, Claveltina, 
30, 31 : Mammalia, 682 
Medullary cord, Petromyzon, 
146 

Medullary fold, Alligator, 417 : 
Amphioxus, 52 : Ascidiacea, 
30 : Aves, 482 : Epicera- 
todus forsteri, 303 : .Pristiur- 
us, 209 : Rana, 330, 331 • 
Reptilia, 419 

Medullary groove, A lligator, 
417 : Ascidiacea, 30* ^ Aves, 
482 ; Chondrichthyes, 209 : 
Craniata, 95*, : Dog- 

fish, 211 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 301, 803 : Callus 

bankiva, 480 : Lepus, 682, 
683 : Mammalia, 682 : Pris- 
iiurus, 209 : Rana, 123 : 
Ray, 211 

Medullary keel, Petromyzon, 

145, 146* 

Medullary plate, A mphioxus, 

52, 53: Ascidiacea, 301 • 
Lepus, 683 

Medullary velum, Lacerta, 372 
Megacerops, 59S 
Megachiroptera, 551 
MegaUchthys, 287 
Megalichthys hibberti, 64 
Megalobatrachus, 340 
Megalohyrax, 615 
MegalonychidcB, 623 
Megalonychoidea, 623 
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Megalonyx, 623 
Megalosaurus, 390 
Meg^i<^eres, Rana, 329, 3S0 
Megapodes — See Megapodius 
Megapodius, 461, 480 
Megapteva, 584 
MegatheriidcB, 623 
Megatherium, 623 
Meibomian glands, Mammalia, 
675 

Melanocetus polyactis, 267 
Melanodon, 656 
Meleaguis, 461 
Meles, 664 
Meles taxus, 575 
Membrana granulosa, Mam- 
malia, 680 

Membrana semilunaris, Colum- 
ba Hvia, 444 

Membrane bones— See Invest- 
ing bones 

Membrane of Reissner, Colum- 
ha livia, 451 

Membranellse, Tornaria, 7, 8* 
Membranous cochlea, Lepus 
cuniculus, 514 

Membranous labyrinth, Colum- 
ba livia, 450 , 451 : Craniata, 

1 1 7* ; Dog-fish, 194 : Holo- 
cephali, 219 : Homo, 676 : 
Lacerta, 373 l Lepus cunL 
cuius, 514 : Mammalia, 675, 
676 : Pseudophycis backus, 
279 : Rana, 327 
Membranous vestibule, Crani- 
ata, 1 1 7* 

MeniscotheriidcB, 567 
Meniscotherium, 567 
Meniscus, Columba livia, 432 
Menotyphla, 546 
Mental prominence, Homo, 562 
Mento-meckelian, Rana, 311, 
312, 318 
Memwidee, 462 
Mergansers — See Mergus 
Mergus, 461 

Meroblastic segmentation, 
ChoEdrichthyes, 208 ; Gan- 
oids, 284 : Reptilia, 417 
Meropidis, 462 
Merry-thought — See Furcula 
Merychippus, 593, 594. 645 
Mesacanthus, 159 
Mesacanthus peachi, 158 
Mesaxonic foot, Condylarthra, 
566 : Mammalia, 644 • Peris- 
sodactyla, 587 

Mesencephalon — See Mid- 
brain. 

Mesenchyme, Perameles obesula, 
691 

Mesenteric arteries, Columba 
livia, 447 : Dog-fish, 188. 
189 : Fishes, 89, 90* ; La- 
certa, 367, 36S, 869 i Lepus 
cuniculus, 503, 506, 507 
•Mesenteric vein, Lepus cuni- 


culus, 503, 508 : Salamandra 
maculosa, 850 

Mesenteron, Aves, 484 : Lepus, 
686 : Rana, 123 
Mesentery, Craniate 67, 85 * : 
Lacerta, 366 : ^Ptychodera 
hahamensis, 5 

Mesethmoid, Aves, 435 : Bony 
skull, 75 Cartilaginous 
skull, 72 : Columba livia, 
434, 435 • Craniata, 72 *, 76 * : 
Globiocephalus, 582 : Homo, 
561 : Lepus cuniculus, 493, 
495 , 502 ; Loxodonta afri- 
cana, 604 : Mammalia, 639 : 
Manatus senegalensis, 612 : 
Rana, 312 ; Xenarthra, 628 
Mesial rectrix, Columba livia, 
426, 427 

Mesoarium, Dog-fish, 195 : La- 
certa, 374, 375 
Mesocoele — See Iter 
Mesocoracoid, Salmofario, 246 : 
Teleostei, 274 

Mesocuneiform, Bradypus tri- 
dactylus, 630 : Cervus ela- 
phus, 647 : Dasypus sex- 
cinctus, 631 l Equus cahal- 
lus, 648 ; Lepus cuniculus, 
500 : Mammalia, 646 , 684 : 
Mesonyx, 646 : Phalanger, 
540 : Sus scrofa, 648 : Tetra- 
pod, 80 : Tritemnodon agilis, 
644 

Mesoderm, Amphioxus, 53, 54 : 
Chondrichthyes, 209 , 210 : 
Clavellina, 31 ; Craniata, 
122 : Callus bankiva, 480 : 
Pristiurus, 209 : Rana, 123, 
330, 331 *. Salmo fario, 254 
Mesodermal somites Chondrich- 
thyes, 21 1 : Craniata, 122 * 
Mesoderm-strand, Petromyzon, 
146 

Mesodon, 235 
Mesodon macropterus, 235 
Mesohippus, 591 , 592, 593 , 
594 

Mesonephric duct, Craniata, 67, 
118 : Dog-fish, 195 , 196 : 
Epiceratodus forsieri, 301 : 
HolocephaIi ,222 : Rana, 327 , 
328 : Salmo fario, 252 , 253 
Mesonephros, Columba livia, 
451 : Craniata, 67, 1 18 , 1 19 *, 
120 , 121 : Dog-fish, 195 , 198 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 301 , 
303 : Myxinoidea, 151 : Pe- 
tromyzon, 144 : Rana, 327 : 
Teleostei, 280 
MesonychidcB, 577 
Mesonychoidea, 576 . 577 
Mesonyx, 644 , 646 
Mesoplodon, 584 
Mesopterygium, Chondrich- 
thyes, 203 : Dog-fish, 183 : 
Macropetalichthys prumien- 


sis, 168 : Polypterus, 274 : 
Urolophus, 201 

Mesopterygoid, Salmo fario, 
241, 242, 244 

Mesorchium, Dog-fish, 197 : 

Lacerta, 374, 375 
Mesorectum, Lacerta, 366 : Le- 
pus cuniculus, 503 
Mesorhachic fin, Dipneusti, 290 
Mesoscapuiar segment, Insecti- 
vora, 549 

Mesosternum, Insectivora, 
547 : Mammalia, 638 
Mesostyle, 657* 

Mesozoic, Mammalia, 519 
Metacarpal remiges, Columba 
livia, 431 

Metacarpals, Alligator, 409 : 
Archaopteryx lithographic a, 
465 : Bradypus tridactylus, 
630 : Cervus elaphus, 647 ; 
Cetacea, 586 : Columba livia, 
438 : Edestosaurus, 389 ; 
Equus caballus, 648 : La- 
certa, 364 : Lepus cuniculus, 
498, 499 : Sphenodon, 399 ; 
tetrapod, 79 *, 80 : Xenar- 
thra, 629 

Metacheiromys, 624 
Metacoele, Callorhynchus ant- 
arcticus, 221 : Columba livia, 
448> 450 : Dog-fish, 191 : 
Lacerta, 370, 371 : Petromy- 
zon marinus, 141 : Rana, 325 
Metacone, Mammalia, 654*, 
657 : Perissodactyla, 589 
Metaconid, Carnivora, 664 
Metaconule, Mammalia, 654* : 

Perissodactyla, 589 ^ 

Metacromion, Lepus cuniculus, 
497 

Metadiscoidal placenta, 689* 
Metaloph, Perissodactyla, 589 
Metamerism, Craniata, 123 
Metamorphosis, Ascidiacea, 28 
Metamorphosis, retrogressive, 
Ascidiacea, 34 

Metanephric duct, Craniata, 
67, 1 1 8, 12 1 : Dog-fish, 195 
Metanephros, Columba livia, 
451 : Craniata, 67, 118 , 119 *, 
120, 12 1 : Dog-fish, 195 
Metapleure, A mphioxus, 41*, 
57, 68 

Metapophysis, Lepus cuniculus, 
489, 490 : Myrmecophaga 
jubata, 622 

Metapterygium, Chondrich- 

thyes, 203 : Dog-fish, 183, 
184 : M acfopetalichthys pru- 
miensis, 168 : Polypterus, 
£74 : Urolophus, 201 
Metapterygoid, Leptolepis 

bronni, 267 : Salmo fario, 
241, 242, 244 : Salmo salar, 
245 

Metastyle, 657* 
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Metatarsals, Apteryx oweni, 
477 : Brady pus iridactylus, 
680 t Cervus elaphus, 647 : 
Columha lima, 489 , 440 : 
Crocodilus, 410 : Emys 

eufopesa, 409 : ^Equus ca- 
ballus, 648 _ : Lacerta, 365 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 500 : Or- 
nithorhynchus, 527 ; Pro- 
totlierias 530 : Rana, 316 : 
Sphenodon, 399 : Sus scrofa, 
648 ; Tetrapod, 80 ’*' 
Metatarsus, Gorilla, 565 : 
Homo, 565 : Ponge, 565 : 
Primates, 5O6 

Metatheria, 517. 5i8, 530-54^. 

659, 689 

Metencephalon — See Hind- 
brain 

MiacidiB, 577 
MiacoMea, 57O, 577 
Mice — See Mas, Myomorpha 
Microbrachius, 165 
Microcebus, 556 
MicrocMroptera, 551 
Microclcenus, 656 
Microcyprini, 258 
Microdon, 265 
Microdon wagneri, 264 
Micromeres, Petromyzon, 145 : 

Rana, 329 , 330 
Micropyle, Salmo fario, 254 
Microodidcs, 462 
Microsmatic brain, Tarsius, $$3 
Midas — See Leontocebus 
Mid-brain, Alligator, 417 : 
Craniata, 67, 97 *. 68 : Cyno- 
cephalus, 553 : Dog-fish, 190, 
1 , 1 91 , 213 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 300, 301 : Gallus han- 
kiva, 481 : Lacerta, 371 : 
Lepus, 683 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 510, 511, 512, 5^3 • 
Mammalia, 671 : Petrogale 
penicillata, 673 : Rana, 330 : 
Eeptilia, 414 : Tachyglossus 
aculeatus, 673 : Torpedo, 204 
Mid-digital remiges, Columha 
livia, 426, 431 

Middle basal, Acanthodes, 156 
Middle ear — See Tympanic 
cavity 

Mid -gut — See Mesenteron 
Mid-kidney — See Mesonephros 
Migration, Proboscidea, 608 
Milk-ducts, Cow, 637 ■: Didel- 
phys, 637 : Halmaturus, 

637 : Tachyglossus, 637 
Milk-teeth, Cams familiaris, 
652 :• Mammalia, 651, 652 : 
Proboscidea, 605 
Miller’s Thumb, 261 
Minimus, Tetrapod, 81* 
Miocene, Dipnensti, 293 : Mam- 
malia, 518, 569, 571, 572, 
576, 581, 584, 592, 593» 594. 
596, 597, 602, 609, 611, 615 


Mioclcenince, 567 
Mioclcenus, 567 
Miohippus, 593, 594 
Mitral valve, Lepus cuniculus, 

505 ^ 

Mitsukuriim, 176 
Moa — See Dinornithidce 
Moeritheroidea, 605, 606 
Moeritherium, 606, 608 
Mceritherium andrewsi, 609 
Mola, 261, 275 

Molars, Bovoidea, 650 : Cteno- 
dactylus, 620 : DeUatheri- 
dium, 656, 657 : Delta- 

iheridium pretrituberculare, 

655 : Didelphodon, 656 : 
Dilambdodonta, 656 : Ele- 
phas maximus, 610 : Eoti- 
tanops, 590 : Equus, 590, 
662 ; Homo, 650 ; Homo- 
galax, 590 : Hydrochcerus, 
620 : Hyrachyus, 590 : 
Hyracotherium, 590 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 492, 495, 501 : 
Loxodonta africana, 610 : 
Mammalia, 653 *, 654, 656, 
657 : Mastodontoidea, 609 : 
Melanodon, 656 : Mioclcen- 
us, 656 : Moeritherium an- 
drewsi, 609 : Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 525 : PalcBomastodon 
intermedins, 609 : Panto- 
theria, 656, 657 : Perisso- 
dactyla, 589, 590 : Phiomia 
osborni, 609 : Potamogale, 

656 : Primates, 555 • Pro- 

boscidea, 605 : Ptilocercus 
lowii, 548 : Rhinoceros, 590 : 
Rodentia, 620 : Sciurus, 
620 : Symmetrodonta, 656 : 
T ceniolabis, 520 : Tapirus, 
590 : Titanotherium, 590 : 
Triconodonta, 656 : Tri- 
lophodon, 609 ; Tritylodon 
longovus, 520 : Tupaia, 

656 : Zalambdalestes, 656 

Mole — See Talpa, Talpidce 
Molge, 340 
Molgulidce, 35 

Mollymawks — See Diomedea 
melanophrys 
Momotidce, 462 
Monaspidce, 159 
Monaspis, 160 
Monitor indicus, All 
Monitors, 388, 402, 423 
Monkeys, 559 
Monk-fish, 177 

Monodactylous foot-structure, 
Perissodactyla, 589 
Monodelpliia — See Eutheria 
Monophyodont dentition, 
Mammalia, 6 $2* 
Monopneumona, 3«>4 
Monotremata — See Prototberia 
Mordacia, 134, 14S, 151 
Mormyroidea, 258 


Mormyrus cab alius, 258 
M or opus, 599 
Moropus etaius, 599 ^ * 

Morula, Mammalia, 681 : Pro- 
totheria, 690 
Moschinos, 602 
Moschus, 602 
Motmots — See Momotidcs 
Mouth, Amphioxus, 42 '“, 43 , 
44, 56, 57 ; Aves, 484 : Ba- 
lanoglossus, 3, 4 : Cephal- 
aspis, 127 : Cephalodiscus, 
11 : ChondricMhyes, 198 : 
Columha livia, 441 : Crani- 
ata, 61, 62 , 67, 82 : Dog-fish, 
178 : Epiceratodus forsieri, 
295 : Eptairetus cirratus, 

148 : Holocephali, 217 : 

Homo, 675 ; Labrichthys, 

262 ; Lepus cuniculus, 501 : 
Mammalia, 666 : Myxine 
glutinosa, 148 : Petromyzon, 

138 ; Petromyzon fluviaiilis, 
134 : Petromyzon marinus, 

139 : Rhabdopleura, 12 : 

Salpa, 25 : Salmo fario, 236 , 
247 : Tornaria, 7 

Mucous glands, Craniata, 63 
Mucous membrane, Craniata, 
82 * 

Mullerian duct, Amphibia, 352 : 
Callorhynchus antarcticus, 
222 : Craniata, 121 * : Dog- 
fish, 196 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 301 : Holocephali, 223 : 
IJrodela, 351 — See also Ovi- 
duct 

Muller ornis, 458 
Mullet, 261 

Multituberculata— See Allo- 

theria 

M nodes lemmus, 616 
Mus, 687 

Mus decumanus, 666 
Mus minutus, 616 
Mus mus cuius, 666 
Muscle plates, A mphioxus, 
42 * 

Muscles, Aves, 476 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 203 : Columba 
livia, 440, 441, 444 : Grarii- 
ata, 67, 115 : Crotalus, 421 ; 
Dog-fish, 66 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 497 : Metatheria, 689 : 
Petromyzon, 138: Rana, 316, 
317 : Rat, 617 : Salmo 
fario, 247 : ITrodela, 347 — 
See also Eye-muscles, Jaw- 
muscles 

Muscular bands, JDoliolum, 24 : 

Salpa democratica, 24 
Muscular layer, Amphioxus, 
42 * : Craniata, 66 
• Musculi papillares, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 504, 505 

Musculi pectinati, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 505 
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Musculo-cutaneous vein, Rana, 
322 ; Salamandva maculosa, 

Musk Deer — See Moschus 
Musophagidcs, 462 
Mustelidca, 208, 575 
Mustelina, 678 
Mustelus, 177 
Mustelus antarcticus, 66 
Muzzle, Antliropoideas 559 ^ 
Lemuroidea, 560 
Mycetes — See Alouatta 
Myelencephalon — See Medulla 
oblongata 
MyliobaiidcB, 177 
Myliobatis, 205 
Mylodon, 623 
Mylodon robusius, 623 
Mylodoniidcs, 623 
Mylo-hyoid muscle, Rana, 317 
Mylostomidcs, 159, 162 
Myocommas, Amphioxus, 42* : 

Craniata, 66 
Myohyrax, 615 
Myology — See Muscles 
Myomeres, Amphioxus, 41, 42*, 
44, 46, 68 : Craniata, 66 
Myomorpha, 620, 621 
Myotome — See Protovertebra 
, Myriacanthus, 214, 216 
Myrmecobius, 532, 534 
Myrmecopkaga, 623, 626, 627, 
628 

Myrmecopkaga juhata, 622 
Myrmecophagidcs, 623, 626 
Myrmecophagoidea, 623 
Mystacoceti, 5S3, 5^4 
Myxine, 148, 149, 150, 151 
Myxine glutinosa, 148, 160 
Myxinoidea, 125, 126 
Myxinoidei, 148-151 
Myxopterygia — See Gaspers 


N 

Nails, Anthropoidea, 559 : 
Mammalia, 635 : Primates, 
656; Tarsius, 559 
Nannippus, 593 
Harcobatoidea, 177 
Nares — See External nares, 
Internal nares 
Narwbale — See Delphinidcs 
Nasal, Apteryx mantelli, 472 : 
Aves, 436 : Bony skull, 75 
Bradypus tridactylus, 629 : 
Canis familaris, 578 : Cet- 
acea, 586 : Chivoptera, 552 : 
Columba Uvia, 434, 436 : 
Craniata, 76*** : Crocodilus 
porosus, 407 : Croialus, 403 : 
Dasypus sexcinctus, 627 ; 
Dasyurus, 639 : Diplopievax 
traiiii, 287 : ' Eqniis, 662 : 
Glohiocephalus, 682 ; Holop^ 
tychius flemingi, 288 : Homo, 


661, 562 : Ichthyophis 

glutinosa, 345 : Ichthyostega, 
334 : Lacerta, 360, 361 ; 
Lemuroidea, 55^ ^ Leptolepis 
bronni, 257 : Ltpus cuni- 
culus, 492 , 494 f '" 495 , 500 ; 
Mammalia, 639 : Myrmeco- 
phaga, 627 : Osteolepis mac- 
rolepidotus, 286 : Phascolo- 
mys wombat^ 539 ; Phoccena 
communis, 585 : Polypierus, 
273 ; Primates, 563 • 
cavia, 615 : Prototberia, 
528 : Rana, 311 , 312 : Sala- 
mandva atra, 345 : Salmo 
fario, 240, 241 , 242, 244 : 
Sirenia, 613 : Sphenodon, 
404 ; Thrinaxodon liorhinus, 
382 ; Tritylodon longcBVus, 
519 : Tropidonotus natrix, 
403 ; Xenarthra, 628 
Nasal capsule — See Olfactory 
capsule 

Nasal cartilage, Dog-fish, 185 ; 
Ornithorhynchus, 627 : Uro- 
lophus, 201 

Nasal cavities. Apteryx, 471, 
478 : Homo, 675 : Lacerta, 
372, 373 : Myxine, 149 : 
Reptilia, 415 : Salamandva 
atra, 345 

Nasal fontanelle, Macropetal- 
'ichthys rapheidolabis, 167 
Nasal glands, Lacerta, 373 : 

Petromyzon, 142 
Nasal process, Lepus cuniculus, 
494 

Nasal septum, Lepus cuniculus, 
600 ; Tritylodon longcevus, 

519 

Nasal spine. Homo, 562 
Nasal tube, Myxine glutinosa, 

150 

Nasalis, 559 

Naso-buccal groove, Chond- 
richthyes, 199 : Dog-fish, 178 
Naso-hypophysial opening, 

Anaspida, 131* Cephal- 
aspidomorphi, 126 : Cephal- 
aspis, 127 

Naso-palatine canal, Lepus 
cuniculus, 500 , 501 
Naso-turbinal process, Lepus 
cuniculus, 494, 495 
Navicular, Bradypus tridac- 
tylus, 630 : Cervus elaphus, 
647 : Dasypus sexcinctus, 
631 : Equus caballus, 648 : 
Macropus, 641 : Mammalia, 
646 : Mesonyx, 646 : Phal- 
anger,5^Q ; Lepus cuniculus, 
500 ; Sus scrofa, 648 : Tar- 
sius, 5s^ • Tetrapod, 80 : 
Tritemnodon agilis, 644 
Neck, Craniata, 62 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 502 
Necturus, ^^6, 347 


Neciurus maculatus, 339 
Neohalcena marginata, 584 
NeognathcB, 460 
Neohipp avion, 583 
Neo-pallium, Mammalia, 672 
Neoplagiaulgx, 521 
Neopterygii, 152, 226, 233’^-284 
Neornithes, 465*-486 
Nephridiopore, Amphioxus, 48*^ 
Nephridium Amphioxus, 41, 
44, 46, 48^ 56 

Nephrostome, ChondricMliyes, 
21 1 : Craniata, 120 : Rana, 
324, 327 

Nerve-ganglia, Appendicularia, 

22 : Ascidia, 14, 16, 17, 18’>‘, 
19, 33 : AscidicB compositce, 

23 ; Ascidiacea, 27, 34 ; 
Cephalodiscus, 9, 11 : Dolio- 
lum, 2^^ 27, 35, 36 : Salpa, 
25, 27, 37 : Salpa demo- 
cratica, 24 

Nerves, relation to somites, 
105 

Nervous system, AmpMMa, 
351 : Amphioxus, 48, 60 : 
Appendicularia, 2 ^: Ascidia, 
18*: Aves, 478: Cephalo- 
discus, 9 : Columba Uvia, 
448 : Craniata, 95*^ * l^og- 
fish, 190 : Enteropnensta, 
6* : Epiceratodus forsteri, 
300 ; Lacerta, 371 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 509 : Mammalia, 
671 : Petromyzon, 140 : 
Rana, 325 : Salmo fario, 249 : 
Skate, eye, 115 

Nervus terminalis, Craniata, 
103* 

Nestling-down, Aves, 468 : 

Columba Uvia, 428 
Nests, Aves, 479 : Collocalia, 
479 : Diomedea exulans, 479 : 
Diomedea fulginosa, 479 : 
Diomedea melanophrys, 479 : 
Megapodius, 480 : Ortho- 
tomus, 479 : Struthio, 479 
Neural arch, Acipensev, 272 : 
Chimcera monstrosa, 218 : 
Columba Uvia, 433 : Crani- 
ata, 67, 70* : Crocodilus, 
400 : Dog-fish, 179, 180 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 295 : 
Holocephali, 218: Lacerta, 
358, 359 : PalcBospondylus 
gunni, 1 70, 171 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 135, 136 : Rana, 
308, 309, 318 ; Reptilia, 398 : 
Salmo fario, 239 ; Scymno- 
rhinus, 200 : Urodela, 343 
Neural canal, A cipenser, 231 : 
Amphioxus, 48*, 64 : Crani- 
ata, 66, 67 : Dog-fish, 179 : 
Myxine, 149: Petromyzon 
marinus, 139, 144 
Neural cavity, Craniata, 96 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 509 
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Neural gland, Ascidia, 14 , 16 , 

17 , 18 *, 19 : AscidicB com- 
posUcB, 2Z : AscidicB sim- 
plices, 2j, 28 : Doliolum, 
27: Salpa, 27 

Neural plate, Acip>enser nith- 
enus, 281 : Chelone mydas, 
402 : Dog-fish, 179 , i 8 o 
Neural processes, Dog-fish, 
180 ; Pleuracanthus dechmi, 
175 

Neural spines, Acipenser, 231, 
272 : Cetacea, 585 *• Chim- 
CBva monstrosa, 218 : Croco- 
dilus, 400 : dog-fish, 179, 
ISO l Epicevatodus forsteri, 
295 : Lacerta, 358, 359 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 489 : Pales- 
ospondylus gunni, _ 171 : 
Pleuracanthus decheni, 175 : 
Python, 398 ; Rana, 309, 
310: Salmo Jario, 239, 240, 
248 

Neural tube, Craniata, 68, 69 : 

Myxine glutinosa, 150 
Neural zygapophysis, Salmo 
fario, 239, 240 

Neurenteric canal, Amphioxus, 
53, 54 ; Ascidiacea, 30* : 
Aves, 482 : Ghondrichthyes, 
211 : Mammalia, 682 : 

Rana, 330, 331 

Neurocoele, 2 : Amphioxus, 44, 
49*, 53 : Ascidiacea, 30* : 
Chondrichtliyes, 210 : Crani- 
ata, 95 : Enteropneusta, 6 : 
Epicevatodus forsteri, 303 : 
Hyotremata, 211 
?Neurocranium, A canthodes, 
157 : Acanthodii, 156 : 

Craniata, 77 * *• Lacerta, 360 : 
Macropetalichthys vapheido- 
labis, 167 ; PalcBospondylus 
gunni, 171 : Petalichthyida, 
165 : Proteus anguinus, 344 : 
Salmo fario, 240 
Neuromasts, Chondrichthyes, 
206: Craniata, no* : Dog- 
fish, 195* : Fishes, 109 
Neuron, Amphioxus, 41, 44, 
48*, 50, 53, 58 : Chordata, 
40* 

Neuropore, Amphioxus, 49*, 
50 , 53 , 56 : Ascidiacea, 30* • 
Clavellina, 30, 31 
Newts — -See Molge 
Nictitating membrane, Chond- 
richthyes, 206 : Columha 
livia, 426, 427: Mammalia, 
675 : ReptHia, 41^ 
Night-jars — See Caprimnlgi 
Ninth cranial nerve— -See 
Glossopharyngeal nerve 
Non-deciduate placenta, 688 * 
North American Water-newt 
-^See Necturus maculatus 
Nose, Anthropoidea, 559 


Nostrils, Anthropoidea, 559 : 
Columha livia, 426, 427, 442 : 
Craniata, 62 : Dog-fish, 17S : 
Callus bankiva, 481 : Ichthy- 
ophis ^ glutinosa, 345 : 
LemnroMea, 560 : Myxine, 
149 : Palceoniscus macro- 

pomus, 227 : Petromyzon, 
142 : Petromyzon fluviatilis, 
146 : Polypterini, 232 : 
Polypterus, 273 : Polypterus 
bichir, 232 : Pteraspido- 
morphi, 131 : Salmo fario, 
236, 237 : Tarsius, 558 
Notacanthus bonapartii, 265 
Notadiaphorus, 569 
Nothosauria, 3S5 
Notidanidcs, 205 
Notidanoidea, 176 
Notidanus, 176 
Notioprogonia, 571 
Notochord, Acipenser, 231, 
272 : Ambly stoma, 343 : 

Amphioxus, 41, 43*, 44, 53, 
54, 56 : Appendicularia, 22 : 
Ascidia, 33 : Ascidiacea, 31 , 
34 : Aves, 481, 484 : 

Balanoglossus, 3 : Callo- 
rhynchus antarciicus, 220 : 
Cephalodiscus, 9, 11 : 

Chimeera monstrosa, 218 : 

Chrondrichthyes, 199, 210, 
21 1 : Chondrostei, 231 : 

Chordata, i* : Clavellina, 30, 
31 : Craniata, 67, 68 *, 69, 
71, 122 : Dog-fish, 179 ; 
Doliolum, 35 : Enterop- 
neusta, 5* *• Gringlymodi, 
235 : Larvacea, 21* : Myx- 
ine glutinosa, 150 : Petro- 
myzon, 135, 142, 146 : Petro- 
myzonmavinus, 135,136, 139, 
144 : Pleuracanthus decheni, 
175 : Pristiurus, 209 : Proteus 
anguinus, 344 ; Ptero- 
hranchia, 8 : Rhabdo- 

pleura, ii, 12 : Rana, 123, 
330 : Ranidens, 343 : Salmo 
solar, 245 : Spelerpes, 843 
Notochordal canal. Mammalia, 
682 

Notochordal cells, Craniata, 68 
Notochordal groove, Macro- 
petalichthys rapheidoldbis, 

167 

Notochordal sheath, Acipenser, 
231 : Amphioxus, 43*, 46 , 
58 : Craniata, 68, 69* 
Notochordal tissue, Amphi- 
oxus, 43 

Notohippides, 571 
Notopteroidea, 258 
Notopterus, 258, 265 
Noiopteruskapirat,2QQ 
Notornis, 470, 474 
Notoryctes, 532 
Notoryctes tyhlops, 534 


Noiovyctidee, 532 
Notostylopidce, 571 
Nototherium, 533 n 

Nototherium miichelli, 587 
Notoirema, 352 
Nototrema marsupiaium, 353 
Notoungulata, 570 
Nuchal plate, Cistudo lutaria, 
401 ; Pierichthyodes, 163 
Numida, 461 

Nurse Hounds — See Must elm 
Nycticebus, 557 


O 

Oar-fishes, 261 
Oblique muscles, Chondrich- 
thyes, 203 : Craniata, eye, 
115 * : Dog-fish, eye, 192, 
194 : Rana, 316 , 317 : 

Skate, eye, 115 
Oblique septum, Aves, 445 : 

Columha livia, 442, 445 
Obstetric toad — See Alytes 
obstetricans 

Obturator foramen. Alligator, 
409 : Dasypus sexcinctus, 
631 ; Halmatunis ualabatus, 
538 : Lacerta, 364, 365 : 
Lepus cunicidus, 498, 499 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 : Sala- 
mandva, 346 

Obturator notch, Columha 
livia, 432, 438 

Occipital bone, Columha livia, 
435 : Lepus cuniculus, 493 
Occipital canal, Amia calva, 

108 

Occipital condyle, was hoschas, 
473 ; Apteryx mantelU, 473 : 
Aves, 471 : Callorhynchus 
antarciicus, 220 : Canis 

familiaris, 578 : Cheionia, 
406 : Chondrichthyes, 200 : 
Columha livia, 434, 435 : 
Crocodilus, 407 ; Dasyurus, 
639 : Dog-fish, 1 81 : Emys 
europcBa, 405 : Equus, 662 : 
Holocephali, 219: Lahy- 
rinthodontia, 337 • Lacerta, 
360, 361 : Lepus cuniculus, 
491 , 492, 493 , 495 : Myrme- 
cophaga, 627 : Procavia, 
615 : Ptilocercus lowii, 
548 : Rana, 311 : Sala- 
mandra air a, 345 : Salmo 
fario, 240: Sphenodon, A(^ : 
Tachyglossus aculeatus, 629 : 
Tropidonotus natrix, 403 
Occipital crest, M acropetal- 
ichthys rapheidolabis, 167 : 
Salmo fario, 240 
Occipital nerves, Craniata, 102* 
Occipital nerve foramina, 
Aca^ithodes, 157 
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Occipital plane. Cams famili- 
avis, 642 ; Homo, 642 : 

Lesauroidea, 5^3 • Mammalias 
641, 642 ; Papio,^ 642: 

Phascolarctos, 642 : Primates, 

563 

Occipital region, Cramata, 71* : 
Dog-fisli, 181 ; Mammalia, 
641 : Salmo fario, 240 
Occipital rib, Epiceraiodus for- 
sieri, 295, 296 ! Protopterus, 
305 

Occipital segment, Craniata, 
76* 

Oceanites, 461 
OckotonidcB, 620 
Octacnemus, 25* 

Oculomotor nerve, Craniata, 
102, I os’" : Dog-fish, 190 : 
Epiceraiodus forsteri, 300 : 
Petromyzon, 142 : Petromy- 
zon marinus, 141: skate, 
115 

Oculomotor nerve foramen, 
Dog-fish, 180, 1 81 
Ocydromus, 470, 474 
Odobcsnidce, 576 
OdontaspidcB, 176 
Odontaspis, 176 

Odontoblasts, Craniata, 83* : 

Mammalia, 650 
Odontoceti, 5S4 
Odontognathcs, 455 
Odontoid, Primates, 560 
Odontoid bone, Cvocodilus, 400 
Odontoid process, Artiodactyla, 
587 : Chondrichthyes, 200 ; 
Laceria, 358, 359 : Lepus 
cunictilus, 489 : XJrodela, 
343 

Odoniopieryx, 477 
QEsophageal artery, Rana, 321 
(Esophageal diverticulum — See 
Notochord 

GEsophageo-cutaneous duct, 
Eptairetus, 149 : Eptatretus 
cirratus, 148 : Myxine, 149 : 
Myxine gluiinosa, 150 
(Esophagus, Appendicularia, 
22 : Ascidia, 16*: Cepha- 
lodiscus, 11 : Dog-fish, 184, 
185 : Laceria, 366, 369 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 602, 503, 
608 : Mammalia, 666, 667: 
Pecora, 667 : Phoccena, 668: 
Ptychodera bahamensis, 5 : 
Rhabdopleura, 12 : Salpa, 
25, 37 : Turtle, 412 
Okapi, 602 
Oikopleura, 19*, 22 
Oil-gland, Columba Uvia, 426, 

427,442 

Olecranon process, Laceria, 
364 : Lepus cuniculus, 499 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 
Olfactory bulb. Alligator, 415 : 
Callorhynchus antarcticus. 


221 : Canis, 672 : Chon- 
richtliyes, 205 : Columba 
Uvia, 449, 450 : Craniata, 
99* : Dog-fish, 190 : Epi- 
cerdtodus forsteri, ^00, 301 ' 
Holocephii, 221^ Lacerta, 
369, 370, 371. 372 : Lepi- 
dosteus, 280 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 502, 509, 510, 511, 
512 : Ornithorhynchus 

anatinus, 674 : Petrogale 
penicillata, 673 : Petro- 
myzon, 141 , 142 : Petro- 
myzon marinus, 141 : Pseudo- 
phycis hachus, 279 : Rana, 
318, 325, 326 : Salmo fario, 
249, &0, 251 : Tachyglossus 
aculeatus, 673 : Teleostei, 
280 

Olfactory capsule, A dpenser, 
272 : Cartilaginous skull, 
72 : Chimcera monstrosa, 
218 : Chondrichthyes, 206 : 
Craniata, 71 *: Dog-fish, 180, 
192, 193 : Epipetalichthys 
wildungensis, 166 : Lacerta, 
361 : Macropetalichthysraph- 
eidolabis, 167 : Petromyzon, 
137 *, 142 : Petromyzon 

marinus, 135, 136, 139 : 
Protopterus, 305 : Rana, 309, 
311, 312 : Salamandra atra, 
345 : Salmo fario, 241 : 
Tadpole, 313 

Olfactory commissure, Mam- 
malia, 673 

Olfactory fossa. Homo, 562 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 496 : 
Xenartha, 628 

Olfactory lobe, Amphioxus, 
49 : Craniata, 98, 99* : 
Epiceraiodus forsteri, 300, 
301 ; Petromyzon, 141 , 142 : 
Petromyzon marinus, 141 
Olfactory mucus membrane. 
Mammalia, 675 : Petromy- 
zon, 111 ; Scdamandra, 111 
Olfactory nerve, Craniata, 
103 * : Petromyzon, 142 : 
Petromyzon marinus, 141 
Olfactory nerve foramina, 
Craniata, 72 * : Emys euro- 
pcea, 405 : Lepus cuniculus, 
495 : Salamandra atra, 345 
Olfactory organs Chondrich- 
thyes, 206 : Columba Uvia, 
450* Craniata, iii : Dog- 
fish, 194 : Lacerta, 372 : 
Rana, 325 

Olfactory peduncle, Callor- 
hynchus antarcticus, 221 : 
Dog-fish, 190 : Epiceraiodus 
forsteri, 300, 301: Holocephali, 
221 : Lacerta 370, 371 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 509 : 
Pseudophycis hachus, 279 : 
Teleostei, 280 


Olfactory pit, Amphioxus, 44, 
49, 50 

Olfactory region, Craniata, 
71* : Lacerta, 373 
Olfactory ridges. Homo, 676 
Olfactory sacs, Amphibia, 351 : 
Chondriclithyes, 199 : Dog- 
fish, 192, 213 ; Petromyzon, 
142, 143 : Petromyzon 

marinus, 139 : Rana, 325 : 
Salmo fario, 251 — See also 
Nasal cavities 

Olfactory tracts — See Olfactory 
peduncles 

Oligocene, Mammalia, 5i8> 543, 
569. 572, 573, 577» 583, 584, 
591, 592, 593, 594, 59b, 598, 
600, 609, 615, 620, 624, 

632 

Olivary body, Lepus cuniculus, 

513 

Omentum — See Duodeno- 

hepatic, Gastro-hepatic om- 
entum, Great omentum 
Omosterum, Rana, 314, 315, 

318 

Onohippidium, 593, 595 
Onychodactylus, 342 
Onychodeotes, 616 
Oosperm, Amphioxus, 61 : 
Aves, 479 

Opercular, Cheirolepis, 228 : 
Chondrosteus acipenseroides, 

231 : Coccocephalus wildi, 

232 : Diplopterax trailli, 

287 : Epiceraiodus forsteri, 
297 : Helichthys elegans, 
230 : Holoptychius flemingi, 

288 ; Leptolepis bronni^ 

257 : Osteolepis macrolepi- 
dotus, 286 : Palmoniscus 
macropomus, 227 : Poly- 
pterus, 273 : Protopterus, 
305 : Pterichthyodes, 163 : 
Salmo fario, 237 , 241 , 

243 : Sebastes percoides, 

260 

Opercular fold, Aves, 483 
Opercular rays, Chimcera mon- 
strosa, 218 : Holocephali, 
219 

Operculum, Balanoglossus, 4* : 
Cephalodiscus, 11 : Crani- 
ata, 62 : Epiceraiodus 

forsteri, 296 , 296 : Holo- 
cephali, 217 ; Salmo fario, 
236 : Teleostei, 267 
Ophidia, 376 , 388, 389, 393- 
425 passim 

Ophthalmic arteries, Dog-fish, 

188 

Ophthalmic nerve, Amia calva, 
108 : Chondrichthyes, 192: 
Craniata, 102 , 104* : Dog- 
fish, 192 , 193 : Macro- 
petalichthys rapheidolabis, 
167 
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Ophthalmic nerve foramen, 
Callorhynchus antavcticus, 

220 : Dog-fish, I 8 O 9 181 : 
Salamandra atra, 345 
Opisthocoelous vertebra, 

Amphibia, 343 : Aves, 469;. 
Ginglymodi, 234 1 Teleostei, 
271 

Opisthocomus, 461, 466 
Opisthomi, 261 

Opisthotic, Aves, 435 : Bony 
skull, 75 ; Craniata, 75 * : 
Chelone niydas, 406 ; Col- 
umha livia, 435 : Lacerta, 
360 , 361 : Mammalia, 640 : 
Salmo fario, 242 
Opolemur, 556 
Opossum — See DidelpMdcs 
Optic artery, Macropetalich- 
thys rapheidolahis, 167 
Optic capsule — See Sclerotic 
Optic chiasma, Columba livia, 
450 : Dog-fish, 191 : Lac- 
erta, 370, 372 : Lepus ciini- 
culus, 512 : Petrogale 

penicillata, 673 : Rana, 
326 : Tachyglosstcs aculeatus, 
673 

Optic cup, Craniata, 114*, 
115 

Optic foramen. Apteryx man- 
telli, 472 : Aves, 435 : 
ChimcBra monstrosa, 218 : 
Craniata, 72 * : Dog-fish, 
180, 181 : Lacerta, 361 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 492, 493> 
495 : Metatheria, 530. 539 • 
Ptilocercus lowii, 548 : Rana, 
811 : Salamandra atra, 345 : 
^ Salmo salar, 245 : Tadpole, 
313: Tropidonotusnatrix, 403 
Optic lobe. Alligator, 415 : 
Callorhynchus antarcticus, 

221 ; Columba livia, 449, 
450 ; Craniata, 98, 99 *- 
Dog-fish, 191 : Lacerta, 369, 
370, 371 : Lepidosieus, 280 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 513 : 
Mammalia, 671 : Petro- 
myzon, 140 , 142 : Petro- 
myzon marinus, 141 : Pseudo- 
phycis backus, 279 : Rana, 
318, 325 , 826 : Salmo fario, 
248, 249 , 250 

Optic nerves, Callorhynchus 
antarcticus, 221 : Columba 
livia, 451 : Craniata, 102, 
103 *, 112 : Dog-fish, 190 ; 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 300 : 
Ganoids, 280 : Hoiocephali, 

222 : Lepus cuniculus, 512 : 
Petromyzon, 142 ; Petro- 
myzon marinus, LAiL i Salmo 
/^ 7 no, 250, 251 , 252 : *16160- 
stei, 280 

Optic nerve foramen— See 
Optic foramen 


Optic recess, Lacerta, 372 
Optic stalk, Craniata, 115 
Optic thalami, Craniata, 98, 
99 * : Dog-fish, 191 : Hoio- 
cephali, f 22 o : Lacerta, 371 ; 
Lepus ci^ticulus, 511, 512 : 
Optic tracts, Columba livia, 

449 : Lacerta, 370, 371 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 511, 513 : 
Salmo fario, 250 

Optic ventricle, Craniata, 98, 
99 * : Rana, 326 
Optic vesicle, Craniata, 114 *, 
115 : Lepus, 683 
Optocoele, Columba livia, 449 , 

450 : Dog-fish, 191 : La- 
certa, 371 : Rana, 325 

Ora serrata, Craniata, 112 * 

Oral aperture, Appendicularia, 
22 : Ascidia, 13 *, 14, 15 : 
Ascidice composites, 23 : As- 
cidiacea, 34 : Doliolum, 24, 
35, 36 : Pyrosoma, 26 : Salpa, 
37 : Salpa democratica, 24 
Oral hood, Amphioxus, 41, 42 *, 

43. 44 

Oral lobes, Salpa democratica, 
24 ’" 

Oral plates, Pteraspis rostrata, 
132 

Oral sphincter, Ascidia, 19 
Orang Utan — See Ponge 
Orbicular, Lepus cuniculus, 497 
Orbital plate, Columba livia, 
434 : Drepanaspis gemun- 
densis, 138 : Pteraspis ro- 
strata, 132* 

Orbital process, Aves, 435 : 
Columba livia, 436 : Tadpole, 

313 

Orbital sinus. Dog-fish, 188 
Orbito-nasal foramen. Apteryx 
mantelli, 472 

Orbito-sphenoid, Aves, 435 : 
Bony-skull, 76 : Craniata, 
76 * : Homo, 561 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 492, 493 » 495 : 
Mammalia, 639 : Salmo 
fario, 242 , 244 

Orbits, Anaspida, 131 • An- 
thropoidea, 559 ^ Apteryx, 
471 : Aves, 471 ^ Carnivora, 
577 : Cephalaspis, 127 : 

Climatius reticulatus, 155 : 
Craniata, 71* • Crocodilus, 
407 : Dinornithidee, 471 : 
Dog-fish, 1 81 : Epipetalich- 
thys wildungensis, 166 : 
Halmaturus ualabatus, 538 : 
Homo, 562 : Ichthyophis 
glutinosa, 346 : Lemuroidea, 
563: Macropeialichihys 

rapheidolabis, 167 : Mam- 
malia, 639 : Phocesna com- 
munis, 585 : Polypierus, 
273 ; Primates, 563 • Pter- 
aspidomorphi, 131 • Salmo 


735 

fario, 24 X : Tarsius, 557 , 
559 

Orca gladiator, 581 « 

Orectolobidcs, 176 #1 

Orectolobus, 177 
Oreodontidcs, 600 
Oriental Tree Shrews — See 

Tupaiidee 

Origin — See Distribution, geo- 
logical 

Ornithischia, 390 , 424 
Ornithodes 7 nus, 393 
Omithopoda, 390 
OrnithorhynchidcB , 523 
Ornithorhynchus, 525 , 527, 530, 
658 , 674 

Ornithorhynchus anaiinus, 524, 
674 

Orniihosuchides, 387 
Oro-branchial area, Cephalas- 
pis, 130* 

Orohippus, 593 , 594 
Orthopoda, 390 
Orthotomus, 479 
Orycteropus, 632 , 660 
Orycteropus capensis, 633 
Orycteropus gaudryi, 633 
Os cloacse — ^See Hypoischium 
Os cordis, Ungulata, 671 
Os uteri, Lepus cuniculus, 515 
Ostariophysi, 261 
Osteocranium— See Secondary 
cranium 

Osteodentine, 83* 
Osteoglossoidea, 258 
OsteolepidcB, 287 
Osieolepis, 226 , 287, 336 
Osteolepis macrolepidotus, 286 
Osteostraci, 125, 126 
Ostium tubas, Erinaciides, 678 
Ostracion, 261 
Ostracodermi, 125 
Ostrich — See Struihio 
Ostrich, South American — See 
Rhea 

OtariidcB, 576 

Otic process, Aves, 435 : 
Columba livia, 436 : Proteus 
anguinus, 344 : Rana, 309, 
310 , 311 : Tadpole, 318 
Oiides, 461 

Otocyst, Appendicularia, 22, 
27 : Ascidia, 33 : Doliolum, 
27 

Otolemur, 557 

Otolith, Craniata, 117*: Dog- 
fish, 195 : Salmo fario, 252 
Otters — See Musielidce 
Otter Shrew— See Potamogale 
Ova, Ascidiacea, 28. 29 : Aves, 
479 : Car char uiidee, 208 : 

Chilobranchus, 284 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 207 , 212 : dona, 
29 : Columba livia, 452 : 
Craniata, 122 : Dog-fish, 195. 
198 : Epiceratodus forsteri, 
301 , 303 : Callus bankiva, 
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480 , 482 ; Homo, 679 : 

IcMhyophis glutinosa, S53 : 
Ifemmalia, 679, 680 : Muste- 
lidS^, 2oS: Prototlieria, 690 : 
Rana, 329 : Salmo fano, 253 : 
Somniosus, 208 

Ovarian artery, Fishes, 90’“ : 

Lepus cuniculus, 506 
Ovarian veins, Fishes, 91’’* : 

Lepus cuniculus, 508 
Ovary, Appendicularia, 28 : 
Ascidia, 16, 18 : Ascidics 

composites, 23 : Ascidies 
simplices, 28 : Cephalodiscus, 
9 , 11 : Chondrichthyes, 207 : 
Columba livia, 451, 452 : 
Craniata, 122 : Didelphys 
dorsigera, 685 ; Dog-fish, 
185, 195. 196, 207 : Dolio- 
lum, 24, 28 : Enteropneusta, 
7* : Epiceratodus forsteri, 
301, 302 : Homo, 679 : 

Lacerta, 369, 374, 375 ^ 

Lepidosteus, 282 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 515, 516 : Mam- 
malia, 677 : Myxine, 151 : 
Peiromyzon marinus, 139 : 
Phascolomys wombat, 685 : 
Py VO soma, 28 : Rana, 328, 
329 : Salmo fario, 253 : 

Salpa, 28: Teleostei, 282: 
Trichosurus, 685 : Uro- 
chorda, 28 : Urodela, 351 
Oviduct, Amia, 281 : Am- 
phibia, 352 : Ascidia, 18 : 
Cephalodiscus, 9, 11 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 207 : Columba 
livia, 451, 452 : Craniata, 
118 : Dog-fish, 195, 196, 198 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 301, 
302 : Eutheria, 678 : 

Ganoids, 282 : Lacerta, 369, 
874, 375 : Lepidosteus, 281 : 
Lepus cunicuhis, 516 : Mam- 
malia, 677, 678, 679 : Rana, 
328, 329 : Smelt, 282 : 

Urodela, 351 

Oviparous, Mammahaj 690 : 

Eeptilia, 416 
Owls— See Strigidce 
Oxen — See Bpvoidea 
Oxycena, 576 
OxycenidcB, 577 

Oxysenoidea, 57<3, 577 


P 

Paceycommidm, 235 
P achy nolop kus, $9^ 
Pachyosteus, 162 
Pacinian corpuscles, Craniata, 
log*** 

Paedogenesis, Aynbly stoma 

iigrinium, 353 : Amphibia, 
353 


Painted Snipe — See Rostra- 
dulidcB, 461 

Paired fins, Aetinistia, 288 : 
Dipneusti, 290 : Epicerato- 
dus forsteri, 29^ : Rhipi- 
distia, 285 : Tetostei, 269— 
See also Pectoral & Pelvic 
fins 

Palceanodon, 624 
Palseanodonta, 622, 624 
Palesaspides, 126, 13 1 
Palaeocene, Mammalia, 51S, 
542, 543 » 5 fiS, 569. 57 i> 
573, 576, 616 

PalcBochiropteryx , 551 
PalcBognathcB, 456 
PalcBogyrinus, 335, 336 
PalcBogyrinus decorus, 336 
Palesomastodon, 607 , 608 
Palcsomastodon intermedins, 
609 

PalcBomerycidcB, 602 
PalcBoniscidcB, 229 
Palaeoniscoidei, 226 
Palceoniscus, 226, 227 , 229 
Palceoniscus macropomus, 227 
Palaeopterygii, 152, 226 
Palseospondylia, 152, 154, 1^9- 

171 

Palseospondyloidea, 125, 126 
Palceospondylus, 126 
PalcBospondylus gunni, 169- 

172 

PalesotheriidcB, 589 
PalcBotherium, 593 
Palate, Dipterus valenciennesi, 
292 : Eutheria, 541 • Lepus 
cuniculus, 495 : Metatheria, 
538 : Passeriformes, 472— 
See also Hard palate, Soft 
palate 

Palatine, Anas boschas, 473 : 
Apteryx mantelli, 472 , 473 : 
Aves, 435 : Bony skull, 75 : 
Carinatse, 472 : Canis famil- 
iaris, 578 : Chelone mydas, 
406 : Chelonia, 406 : Colum- 
ba livia, 434 , 436 : Craniata, 
77* : Crocodilus, 407 : 

Crotalus, 403 : Crypturi, 
472 : Globiocephalus, 582 : 
Homo, 561 : Ichthyophis 
glutinosa, 345 : Ichthyo- 
stega, 334 : Lacerta, 361 , 
362 : Lepus cuniculus, 492 : 
Mammalia, 639 : Myrmeco- 
phaga, 627 , 628 : Ophidia, 

404 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Petrogale penicillata, 540 : 
Rana, 310, 311 , 312 : Rati- 
t(S, 472 : Salmo fario, 241 , 
242, 244 : Sphenodon, 404 , 

405 : Tacky glossus aculeatus, 
529 : Thrinaxodon liorhinus, 
382 ; Tritylodon longesvus, 
519 : Tropidonotus natrix, 
403 : Urodela, 344 


Palatine foramina, Anas 
boschas, 473 : Lepus cunicul- 
us, 495 : Ornithorhynchus, 
527 : Ptilocercus lowii, 548 : 
Tritylodon longcBVUs, 519 
Palatine ngrves, Craniata, 102, 
104* : Dog-fish, 192, 193 : 
Macropetalichthys rapheido- 
labis, 167 

Palatine plates, Crocodilia, 408 : 
Lepus cunicuhis, 495 : Mam- 
malia, 639 : Xenarthra, 628 
Palatine process, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 494 

Palatine tooth, Callorhynchus 
antarcticus, 220 : Epicerato- 
dus forsteri, 296 , 297 : Holo- 
cephali, 215 , 219 : Lacerta, 
336 : Salmo fario, 236 
Palatopterygoid, Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 296 

Palatopterygoid bar, Tadpole, 
313 

Palatopterygoid region, Salmo 
salar, 245 

Palatoquadrate, A cipenser, 
272 : Callorhynchus antarc- 
ticus, 220 : Cartilaginous 
skull, 72 : Cestracion, 201 : 
Chimcera monstrosa, 218 ; 
Chondrichthyes, 200, 201 : 
Craniata, 77 : Dog-fish, 180 , 
1 81, 185 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 295 : Heptranchias, 
201, 202 : Hexanchus, 201 : 
Holocephali, 218 : Palceo- 
spondylus gunni, 171 , 172 : 
Pleuracanthus decheni, 175 : 
Protopterus, 305 ; Ranck, 
310, 311 : Salmo fario, 242 : 
Urolophus, 201 

Palatoquadrate cartilage, 
Acanthodes, 157 : Craniata, 
73* : Protopterus, 305 
Pallium, Craniata, 98 , 100 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 300 : 
Teleostei, 100 

Palmar sesamoids, Prototheria, 
530 

Pan, 559 

Pan troglodytes, 562 
Pancreas, Chrondrichthyes, 
205 : Columba livia, 442 , 
443 : Craniata, 67 , 84* : 
Dog-fish, 184, 185 : Fishes, 
89 : Lacerta, 366 , 367 , 369 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 503 , 504 : 
Myxine, 149 : Peiromyzon, 
140: Rana, 318 , 319 : 

Teleostei, 276 

Pancreatic duct, Columba livia, 
442 , 443 : Lepus cuniculus, 
503 , 504 : Rana, 319 
Pancreatic juice, 84* 

Panda— See JElurus fulgens, 
ProcyonidcB 

Pangolins— See Pholidota 
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Panocthus, 624 
PantodoEta, 568 
Pantolambda, 568 
Pa'yhtolci'yi'ihdidcBf 5^^ 

Pantliotlieria, 

656, 657 , . 

Papillss, PetfOMyzon fluvtatuis, 

Papio, 559 . 642 
Papio anuUs, 565 ^ 

Parachordals, Cramata, 70*. 

71 ; Salmo salar, 245 
Paracoeies, Columha Uvia, 449 • 
Dog-fish, 191 , 205 : Hshes, 
gn ^ : Lacerta, 371 : mam- 
malia, 671 : Petromyzon, 

141 : Rana, 325 : Squatina, 

Paracone, Mammalia, 654*, 
657 : Perissodactyla, 589 
Paraconid, Carnivora, 664 
Parafibula, Metatheria, 54 ° 
Parahipparion, 595 
Parahippus, 593. 594 
Pavamyxine, 148, 151 ^ 

Parapliysis, Craniata, 99 • 
Lacevta, 372 

Parapineal eye, Cramata, 99 
Parapineal organ, Petromyzon, 

142 ^ A -u 0 Q 1 • 

Parapopbysis, Aczpenser, a 6 l, 
Salmo fario, 239 
Parapsid skull, 376, 377 
Paraquadrate — See Squamosal 
Parasphenoid, Acipenser, 272 : 
Aves, 435 : Bony-skull, 75 : 
Columha livia, 434, 435 ^ 
Craniata, 76* : Epicevaiodus 
forsteri, 296 ! Ichthyostega, 

ZZ^: Lucerta,s6o,Z61i Leplo- 

lepis bronni, 257 : Polyp- 
tevus,m% : Prototlieria, 528 : 
Rana, 311, 312 : Salamandra 
atra, 345 : Salmo fario, 240, 
242, 244, 248 : Thrinaxodon 
liorhinus, 382 i ITrodela, 
344 

Parasphenoidal rostrum, Aves, 
472 

Paraxonic manus, Mesonyx, 

646 

Paraxonic pes, Artiodactyla, 
5S7 : Mesonyx, 

Par encephala — See Cerebral 

hemispheres 

Parencephalic lobes — See 

Cerebral hemispheres 
Parental care, Amphibia, 35^ 
Parexus, 159 
Parexus incurvus, 158 
Parieasaurus, 378 _ 

Parietal, Apteryx manielli, 472 : 
Aves, 435 : Bony skulb 75 : 
Bradypus tridactylus, 629 I 
Canis familiaris, 57 ^ • 
Centetes ecaudatus, 547 * 
Cetacea* 586 : Cheirolepis, 
VOL. 11. 


228 ; Ckelone my das, 406 : Peccaries — See Tagassuidm 
Chelonia, 406 : Pecora, 600, 601, 666, 667, 

wildi, 232 : Columha livia, 691, 692 
434, 435 : Craniata, 76 : Pecten, Columha UviS, 450, 
CrocodiMa, 407 : Crocodilus 451 : Lacerta, 373 
porosus,Mn : Dasypus sex- Pectineal process, Apteryx 
cinctus, 627 : Dasyurus, australis, 476 % Aves, 476 : 

589 : Diplopterax trailli, Callus hankiva, 477 

287 ; Emys europcea, 405 : Pectineal tubercle, Dasypus 
Equus, 662 : Globiocephalus, sexcinctus, 631 

582 : Holopiychius flemingi, Pectineus muscle, Rana, 317 

288 : Homo, 561 : Ichthyo- Pectoral appendages, Pierich- 


phis glutinosa, 345 : Ich- 
thyostega, 334 : Lacerta, 360 , 
361 : Leptolepis bronni, 257 : 


thy odes, 164 
Pectoral arch — See Pectoral 
girdle 


Lepus cuniculus, 492, 493 . VecXotol axtory, Columha livia, 

495: Mammalia, 639 : Man- 447 , 448 


atus senegalensis, 612 : Myr- 
mecophaga, ZZl : Ophidia, 
403 : Osteolepis macrole- 

pidotiis, 286 : Palceoniscus 
macropomus, 227 : Phoccena 
communis, 585 : Polypterus, 
273 : Procavia, 615 : Sala- 
mandra atra, 345 : Salmo 
fario, 240, 241, 242 : Sirenia, 
612 : Sphenodon, 404, 405 : 
Thrinaxodon liorhinus, 382 ; 
Tropidonotus natrix, 403 : 
XJrodela, 344 

Parietal arteries. Dog-fish, 189 
Parietal foramen, Lacerta, 360, 
361 

Parietal organ, Craniata, 98, 
99’>‘ : Lacerta, 327 — See also 
Pineal eye 

Parietal segment, Craniata, 
76* 

Paroccipital process, Apteryx 
mantelli, 472, 473 : Carni- 
vora, 577 , 578 : Dasyurus, 
539 : Equus, 662 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 492, 493. 495 : 
Petrogale penicillata, 540 : 
Procavia, 615 : Primates, 5<53 
Parotic process, Lacerta, 360 
Parotid glands, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 501 

Parotoid glands. Amphibia, 
342 

Parovarium, Lacerta, 369 
Parrakeets — See Platycercus 
Parrots — See PsiUacus 
Passer, 462 
Passeriformes, 462 
Patagium, Cynocephalus, 553 • 
Mammalia, 649* 

Patella, Columha livia, 439 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 499 . Mam- 
malia, 643 • Ornithorhynchus, 
527 ; Prototheria, 530 
Patella ulnaris. Penguins, 475 
Pathetic nerve— See Trochlear 
nerve 

Paunch — ^See Rumen 
Pavo, 461 
Peacock— See 


Pectoral fin, Acipenser ruth- 
enus, 230 : Actinopterygii, 
78 : Amia calva, ^5 : 
Ceratodus, 78 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 198 : Cladodus, 78 : 
Cladoselache, 78 : Craniata, 
78 : DactylopteridcB, 269 : 
Dog-fish, 178, 183 : Epicer- 
atodus forsteri, 297 : Ense- 
lachii, 175 : Exocetida, 269 : 
Flying-fishes, 269 : Flying 
Gurnards, 269 : Gadus 

morrhua, 260 : Ganoids, 
269 : Gemuendina sturtzi, 
170 : Glyptocephalus cyno- 
glossus, 269 : Hippocampus, 
259 : Hypotremata, 175 : 
Ichthyotomi, 174 • Isospon- 
dyli, 269 : Labrichthys psitta- 
cula, 260 : Lepidosteus pla- 
iystomus, 233 : Ostracion, 
261 : Pleur acanthus, 78 ; 
Pleurotremata, 175* Poly- 
pterus, 274 : Polypterus 
hichir, 232 : Protopterus, 
305 : Salmo fario, 236, 237, 
238, 246, 247 : Sebastes 

percoides, 260 : Teleostei, 78, 
269 : Urolophus, 201 
Pectoral girdle, Acanthodii, 
154: Amhly stoma, 346 : 

Apteryx mantelli, 475 : 
Aves, 474 ‘ Bradypus iridac- 
tylus, 623 : Cacops, 338 : 
CarinatcB, 474 : Chelonia, 408 : 
Chondrichthyes, 202 : Chon- 
drostei, 274 : Cnemiornis, 
474 : Coccosteus decipiens, 
161, 162 : Columha livia, 
436 : Dasypus sexcinctus, 
629 : Dicynodontia, 381,: 
Diplacanthus, 155 : Dog-fish, 
183, 185 : Edestosaurus, 

389 : Eogyrinus, ^ 338 : 

Epiceratodus forsteri, 295, 
297 : Eustheyiopteron, 338 : 
Gemuendina, 168: Hesperor- 
nis, 474 . Insectivora, 549 *• 
Labyrinthodontia, 335 *• Ra- 
certa, 369, 363 : 

3B 
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cuniculus, 497 : Mammalia, 
643 : Metatheiia, 539 : ^0- 
toT^MS, 474 : OcydromuSi 
474 T OpMtot 408 : "Pachy- 
ornis, 474 : Palmspondylus 
gunni, 171, 172 : Petalicli- 
tiiyida, 165 : Pezophaps, 
474 : Plesiosaurus, 385 : 
Pleur acanthus deckeni, 175 : 
Protopterus, 305 ; Proto- 
tlieiia, 528 : Pana, 314 ; 
Raphus, 474 : RatitcB, 474 : 
Salamandra, 346 ; Salmo 
fario, 246 ; Talpa, 549 : 
Teleostei, 274 : Tetrapod, 
80, 81* : tjrodela, 34^ • 

Urolophus, 201 

Pectoralis muscle, Columha 
livia, 440, 441 : Rana, 317 
Pectoral sinus, Cephalaspido- 
moiphi, 126 

Pectoral spine, Climatius reti- 
culatus, 155 : Coccosteus 
decipiens, 161 : Biplacan- 
thus, 155 

Pectoral vein, Columha livia, 

447 

Pedetes, 621 
Pedetes caffir, 619 
Pedicle, Proteus anguinus, 344 ; 
Rana, 308, 309, 310. 311 : 
Salamandra atra, 345 
Pediculati, 261, 267 
Peduncles of cerebellum, 
Columha livia, 450 
Pelicaniformes, 461 
Pelecans — See Pelecanus 
Pelecanus, 461 
PeltephilidcB, 624 
Pelvic arch — See Pelvic girdle 
Pelvic cartilage, Pleuracantlms 
decheni, 175 ; Polypterus, 
274 

Pelvic fins, Acipenser ruthenus, 
230 : Amia calva, 235 : 
Chondrichtliyes, 198, 203 : 
^aniata, 77 : Dog-fish, 178, 
184 : Epiceratodus forsteri, 
297 : Gadus morrhua, 260 : 
Gemuendina sturtzi, 170 ; 
Glyptocephalus cynoglossus, 
269 : Heterosomata, 269 : 
Laugia, 288 : Lepidoskus 
platystomus, 233 : Polyp- 
terus, 274 : Polypterus 

hichir, 232 : Rita huchanani, 

259 : Salmo fario, 236, 238, 
246, 248 : Sebastas percoides, 

260 : Teleostei, 269, 275 : 
Urolophus, 201 

Pelvic girdle. Apteryx, 475: 
Aves, 475 *. Chondrichthyes, 
203 : Columha livia, 438 : 
Craaiata, 77 : Crocodilia, 
409: Oryptori, 475 - Bog- 
fish, 184 ; Epiceratodus for- 
sferi, 291 ; Holocephali,2i9; 


Lacertilia, 40S : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 499 : PalcBospondylus 
gunni, 171 : Plesiosaurus, 
385 : Polypterus, 275 : Rana, 
314, 315 : Salamafidra, 346 ; 
Tetrapod, 80 : Usodela, 347 ■ 
Urolophus, 201 

Pelvic vein, Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 300 : Lacerta, 367, 
368 : Rana, 322, 323 
Pelvis, Alligator, 409 : Carni- 
vora, 579 • Cetacea, 586 : 
Chelonia, 408 : Chiroptera, 
553 : Dasypus sexcincius, 

631 ; Homo, 565 : Insecti- 
vora, 550 : Lahyrinthodon- 
tia, 335 : Lacerta, 364 : 
Lyccenops, 384 : Necturus, 
347 : Phoccena communis, 
585 : Protacmon, 384 : 
Prototheria, 530 *• Syrenia, 
613 : Xenarthra, 631 
Pelvis of kidney. Mammalia, 
677 

Pelvisternum — See Epipu- 
bis 

Pelycosauria, 376, 380, 384, 
424 

Penguins, 475, 476, 486~See 
also Aptenodytes. EudvPtes 
Penis, Aves, 478 : Chelonia, 
416 : Crocodilia, 41b : Lepus 
cuniculus, 514, 515 : Mam- 
malia, 677 
Pennae, Aves, 468 
Pentadactyle limb, Craniata, 
63 : Tetrapod, 79*, 80 
Pen-tailed Tree Shrew — See 
Ptilocercus lowii 
Pentlandia, 293 
Pentlandia macropterus, 291 
Peralestes, 522 
Perameles, 532, 653 
Perameles ohesula, 891 
Peramelidce, 531, 532, 534 
Peramus, 523 
Peramys, 532 
Perasplax, 523 
Peratherium, 533 
Perea fluviatilis, 108 
Perches — See Perea, Perco- 
morphi 

Perching mechanism, Columha 
livia, 440 
PercomorpM, 261 
Perennibranchiate XJrodela, 
340. 344 

Peribranchial cavity — ^See 
Atrial cavity 

Pericardial cavity, Craniata, 
68: Dog-fish, 186: Mam- 
malia, 684 : Salmo fario, 
247 

Pericardial fluid, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 505 

Pericardial membrane, Lepus 
cuniculus, 504 


Pericardio-peritoneal canal, 
Dog-fish, 186 

Pericardium, Aves, 445 : Col- 
umha livia, 442 : Craniata, 
67, 68 : Doliolum, 37 : 

Lacerta, 366, 367 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 508 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 139 : Rana, 318, 
319 : Salpa, 37 
Perichondral ossification, 
Craniata, 75* 

Perichondrium, Craniata, 75* 
Perichordal tube, Craniata, 68, 
69’*' 

Perilymph, Craniata, 117* : 
Lacerta, 374 

Perineal gland, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 514, 516 

Perineum, Mammalia, bCg*", 
677 

Periophthalmus, 163, 278 
Periosteal ossification — See 

Perichondral ossification 
Periosteum — See Perichon- 
drium 

Periotic, Cetacea, 586 : Dasypus 
sexcincius, 627 : Felis tigris, 
578 ; Glohiocephalus, 582 : 
Homo, 561, 562 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 494, 495 : Mam- 
malia, 639, 640 : Manatus 
senegalensis, 612 : Phoccena 
communis, 585 : Syrenia, 
613 : Tropidonotus natrix, 
403 

Peripharyngeal bands, Amphi- 
oxus, 44* : Appendicularia, 
22 : Ascidia, 18, 19 : 

Ascidice composites, 23 
Doliolum, 24, 25 : Larvacea, 
21* : Salpa, 25 
Peripharyngeal groove, 

Ascidia, 16* 

Peripharyngeal ridges, Ascidia, 
16* 

Peripty chides, 567 
Periptychus, 567 
Perissodactyla, 518, 566, 587, 
5S8, 589*~59I, 691, 692 
Peritoneal aperture, Amia, 
281 : Lacerta, 374 
Peritoneum, Craniata, 67, 68* : 

Lepus cuniculus, 504 
Perivitelline membrane, Amp- 
hioxus, 51 
Perleididcs, 230 
Perleidus, 230 

Permian, Acanthodii, 154: 
Actinopterygii, 225 : Am- 
phibia, 333> 335. 337- 339: 
Dipnensti, 293: Ichthyo- 
tomi, 174 : Mammalia, 518 : 
Pienropterygii, 174 : Eeptilia, 
379. 380, 381, 384, 387, 424 
Perodicticus, 557 
Peronaeus muscle, Columha 
livia, i Rana, 317 
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Pes, ArtiodactylEj 587 : Brady- 
pus tridactylus, 680 : Columha 
livia, 440 : Coiidylaxtlira» 
566 : Cyclotuvus, 613 : Dasy- 
pus sexcinctus, 681 : Dia- 
diaphorus, 645 ^ ; Bipus, 
647 : Equoidea, 591 : Equus, 
592 : Gorilla, 565 : Homo, 
565, 566 : Hyracoidea, 613 : 
Hyracotherium, 592 : La- 
certa, 365 : Lemuroidea, 
556 : Lepus cuniculus, 500 : 
Macropus, 541 : Mammalia, 
643-649 : Merychippus, 645: 
Mesohippus, 592 : Mesonyx, 
644, 646 : Perissodactyia, 
587, 589 : Phalanger, 540 : 
Pliohippus, 645 : Ponge, 565 : 
Primates, 566 : Protohippus, 
592 : ProtoYohippus, 592 : 
Tarsius, 558 : TetraclcBno- 
don, 644 : Thoatherium, 645 
Pessulus, Columha livia, 444 
Petalichthyida, 152, 154* 165- 
167 

Petalodontidca, 174 
Petaurus, 533 
Petrels — See Procell aria 
Petrogale penicillata, 540, 673 
Petrogale xanthropus, 536 
Peteomtzon, 105, 106, 111, 
134-147, 148, 151 
Petromyzon fluviatilis, 184, 146 
Petromyzon marinus, 134, 185, 
136, 189, 141, IM 
Petromyzon planeri, 134 
Petromyzontia, 125, 126, 147 
Petrosal, Catarrhini, 640 : 
^ Equus, 640 : Insectivora, 
640 : Lemuroidea, 640 : 
Mammalia, 640 : Platyrrhini, 
640 : Primates, 640 ; Tar- 
sms, 640 : Tupaiidcs, 640 
Petrous portion of periotic, 
Mammmia, 640 
Pezophaps, 402, 470, 474 
Phaethon, 461 
Phalacrocorax, 461 
Phalanger, 532, 540 
PhalangeridcB, 532, 535 
Phalanges, Cetacea, 586 : Col- 
umha livia, 437, 438, 439 : 
Emys europcsa, 409 : Felis 
leo, 579 : Gorilla, 565 : 
Homo, 565 : Lepus cuniculus, 
499, 500 : Ponge, 566 : Pro- 
totheria, 530 ^ Tetrapod, 79*, 
80’*' 

Phaneropleuron, 293 
Phaneropleuron andersoni, 291 
Pharyngeal bone, Labrichthys, 

260 

Pharyngeal nerves, Craniata, 

102 ,,. '■ 

Pharyngeal region, Craniata, 

86 ' ; . 

Pharyngeal sac, Doliolum, 25* 


Pharyngobranchial, Acipenser, 
272 : Bony skull, 75 : Cartil- 
aginous skull, 72 : Craniata, 
74*^ : Dog-fish, 180 , 182 : 
Salmo fhrio, 244 
Pharyngohyal — See Hyoman- 
dibular 

Pharyngolepis, 131 
Pharynx, Ampkioxus, 41, 43*, 
44, 47 : Appendicularia, 22 : 
Ascidia, 14, 15*, 17, 33: 
Ascidiacea, 22 : Ascidice 
compositcB, 23 : Cephalo- 
discus, 11 : Craniata, 67, 
82 * : Dog-fish, 184 : Dolio- 
lum, 24, 25 * : Lepus 688 ; 
Lepus cuniculus, 501 : Pyro- 
soma, 26 : Rana, 318 : 
Salmo fario, 247 , 248 : 
Salpa, 25 
Phascogale, 532 
Phascolarctos, 532 , 536 , 642 
Phascolarctos cinereus, 534, 
659, 690 

Phascolestes, 522, 523 
PhascolomyidcB , 535 
Phascolomys, 532 
Phascolomys mitchelli, 535 
Phascolomys wombat, 639, 685 
Phascolotherium, 521 
Phasianus, 461 
Pheasants — See Phasianus 
PhenacodontidcB, 567 . 
Phenacodus primcerus, 667 
Phiomia oshorni, 609 
Phlyctcenaspis, 160 
Phoca vitulina, 580 
Phoccsna communis, 585, 668 
PhocidcB, 576 
PholidophoridcB, 236, 256 
Pholidosteus, 160 
Pholidota, 51 S, 63 i *~2 
Phonicopterus, 461 
Phorozooids, Doliolum, 36 * 
Phosphorescence, Teleostei, 27 o 
Phrenic vein, Lepus cuniculus, 
507, 508 

Phyllospondylia, 333 > 339 
Phyllospondyious vertebra, 
337 

Physeter, 584 
PhyseteridcB, 584 
Physoclistic lungs, Teleostei, 
87 

Physostomatous lungs, Teleo- 
stei, 87 

Physostomi, 271 , 278 , 282 

PhytosaurideB, 387 

Pia mater, Craniata, loi* : 

Salmo fario, 251 
Picas— See LagomyidcB 
Picid£B, 462, 

Piciformes, 4 O 2 
Pigeon— See Columha livia 
“ Pigeon*s milk,*' 452 
Pigmentary layer, SiJE/wo fario, 
252 
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Pigment, cells of eye, Craniata, 
113* 

Pigment spot, Amphioxt&sJ 50* : 

Ascidia simplices, 2/* 

Pigmy Whale — See Neobalana 
marginaia 

Pigs — See Suidce, Sus scrofa 
Pikas — See Ochotonida 
Pikes, 258, 276 
Pilchard, 258 
Pilosa, 623 

Pineal apparatus, Craniata, 
99*: Lacerta, 370 , 371: 

Petromyzon, 141 
Pineal area, Petromyzon 

fluviatilis, 134 

Pineal body — See Pineal organ 
Pineal eye, Amphibolurus, 416 : 
Anguis, 416 : Craniata, 98 , 
99*, 1 15* : Lacerta, 371, 
416 : Petromyzon, 141, 142 : 
Petromyzon marinus, 141 : 
Reptilia, 416 : Sphenodong 
116, 416 : Sphenodon 

punctatum, 415 ; Varanus, 
416 

Pineal eye stalk, Sphenodon 
punctatum, 415 

Pineal foramen, Anaspida, 131 : 
Cephalaspis, 127 : Diplop- 
terax irailli, 287 : Holoptych- 
ius flemingi, 288 ; Macro- 
petalichthys rapheidolahis, 
167 : Osteolepis macrolepi- 
dotus, 286 

Pineal organ, Alligator, 415 : 
Callorhynchus antarcHcus, 
220, 221 : Cetacea, 585 : 
Chondrichthyes, 206 : Colum- 
ba livia, 442, 449, 460 : 
Craniata, 61, 62 , 67, 98, 
99* : Dog-fish, 1 81, 190, 
1 91, 192 : Epiceraiodus for- 
steri, 301 : Holocephali, 222 : 
Lacerta, 364, 371 , 372 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 489, 510, 611, 512: 
Mammalia, 638, 671 : Petro- 
gale pencillata, 673 : Rana, 
325 : Salmo fario, 248, 249, 
250, 251 : Tetrapod, 82* 
Pineal peduncle — See Pineal 
stalk 

Pineal ^\?ct^—Coccosteus decip- 
iens, 161, 162 : Hemicycl- 
aspis murchisoni, 127 : 

Heterosteus, 183 : Pteraspis 
rostrata, 131, 132: Pterich- 
thyodes, 163 

Pineal stalk, Callorhynchus 
antarcHcus, 221 : Dog-fish, 
185 : Holocephali, 222 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 611, 512 : 
Rana, 325, 326 

Pinnipedia, 573» 575 * 57^. 581, 
665 

Pipa, 347 . 354 

Pipa americana, 352, 353 
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Pipe-fishes — See SyngnathidcB 
Pisiform, Alligator, 409 : 

Br^dypus tridactylus, 630 : 
CMiSfitera, 553 • Crocodilia, 
409 : Dicsmoiontias 384 : 
Equus caballus, 648 : Oror- 
gOBopsia, 384 ; Halma- 
turus ualahatus, 538 : 

Lacerta, 364 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 499 : Mammalia^ 646 : 
Mesonyx^ 646 ; Papio 
anubis, 566 : Pelycosaiiria, 
384 : Primates, 565 • 

Sphenodon, 408 : Talpa, 

649 : Tapifus indicus, 647 : 
Tetrapod, 80 : Ursus ameri- 
canus, '579 
Pithecanthropus, 559 
Pithecia, 559 

Pit organs, Amia calva, 108 
Pituitary body, Callorhynchus 
antarcticus, 220, 221 : 

Canis, 672 ; Cbondriclithyes, 
206 : Columha livia, 442 : 
Craniata, 67, 69*, 71, 84*, 
98, 99* : Dog-fish, 190, 191 : 
Holocephali, 222 : Lacerta, 
370, 371, 372 : Lepus 

cuniculus, 510, 512 : Petro- 
gale penicillata, 673 : Petro- 
myzon, 141, 142 ; Rana, 326 ; 
Salmo fario, 248, 249, 250, 
261 

Pituitary foramen, Lepus cunL 
cuius, 493 

Pituitary fossa, Aves, 435 : 
Bony skull, 75 : Callov- 
kynchus antarcticus, 220 : 
Cartilaginous skull, 72 : 
Craniata, 76* : Holocephali, 
219, 222 : Homo, 661 : Leptis 
cuniculus, 493, 495 : Meta- 
theria, 538 

Pituitary invagination, Rana, 
embryo, 330 

Pituitary sac, Craniata, 67, 
84*: Myxine, 149: Petro- 
myzon, 142, 143 : Petro- 
myzon marinus, 139 
Placenta, Ascidiacea, 28*; 
Chalcides, 419 : Eutheria, 
541 : Lepus cuniculus, 517 : 
Mammalia, 684, 688 ; 

Metatheria, 530 » Perameles, 
689 : Keptilia, 419: Salpa, 
37* 

Placenta vera, 688* 

Placental villi, Lepus cuniculus, 
516 : Mammalia, 684 
Placentalia—See Eutheria 
Placodes of lateral-line, 107* 
Placodontia, 3S5 
Placodus, 385 

Placoid scales, 63 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 199 • Dog-fish, 177 : 
Rajahlanda, 

Placula form, Ascidiacea, 29 


Plagianlacoidea, 520, 521 
Plagiaulax, 521 - 

Plagiolophus, 593 
Plagiomene, 554 
Planetetherium, 554 ^ 

Plantain Eaters — Stee Muso- 
phagidcB 

Plantigrade foot. Mammalia, 
643, 648* 

Plastron. Chelodina, 401 : 

Chelone ' mydas, 402 : 

Chelonia, 398 , 401 » 4 ^ 2 : 
Cistudo lutaria, 401 : Per- 
maiochelys, 402 : Sphargis, 
402 : Testudo loveridgii, 401 
Platalea, 461 
PlatanistidcB, 584 
Plateosaurus, 390 • 

Platycercus, 462, 474 
Platyrrhini, 559 , 640 
Piatysma muscle. Rat, 617 
PlatysomidcB, 229 
Platysomus, 229 
Plectognathi, 261, 271 
Pleistocene, Mammalia, 51 8 , 
543, 5b9, 570. 571, 592, 593, 
595 , 596 , 606 
PlesiadapidcB, 556 
Plesiometacarpal, Cervidca, 602 
Plesiosauria, 377, 3S5 
Plesiosaurus macrocephalus, 
385 

Plesippus, 593, 595 
Pleura, Aves, 446 ; Columha 
livia, 444* 

Pleuracanthodii — See Ichthyo- 
tomi 

Pleur acanthus, 78, 79 

Pleur acanthus decheni, 174, 

175 

Pleural membrane, Lepus 
cuniculus, 509 

Pleural ribs, Polypterus, 272 : 
Salmo fario, 239 : Teleostei, 
271 

Pleural sac, Lepus cuniculus, 
508, 509 

Pleuraspidotherimn, 567 
Pleurodont teeth, 410 
Pleuropterygii, 152, 173-4 
Pleurotremata, 175, 176 
Pliocene, Mammalia, 518, 571, 
592, 593, 595, boo 
PUohippus, 593, 595, 645 
Pliohyrax, 615 

Plumulae, Aves, 430, 468 : 

Columha livia, 429 
Pneumatic bones, Apteryx, 
476 : Aves, 476 : Bucero- 
iidcB, 476 : Columha livia, 
440 : Penguins, 476 
Pneumatic duct, Teleostei, 
278 : Salmo fario, 248, 249 
Pneumatic foramen, Columha 
livia, 437, 440 

Pneumogastric nerve — See 
Vagus nerve 


Pocket Gophers — See Geomy- 

oidea 

Podicipes, 461 
Podicipiiormes, 4^1 
Pcehr other imn, 600 
Poison, Ophidia, 422 
Poison apparatus, Croialus, 
421 

Poison-duct, Crotalus, 421 
Poison glands, Helodevma, 410 : 
Ophidia, 410 : Siluridcs, 270: 
Trachinus, 270 
Poison sac, Crotalus, 421 
Pol acanthus, 391 
Polar bear — See Ursus arctos 
Pollex, Carnivora, 579 Homo, 
565 : Lacerta, 364 : Lemur- 
oidea, 560 : Tetrapod, 81* 
PolyaspidcB, 159 
Polyodon, 230, 262, 270 
Polyprotodont dentition, Meta- 
theria, 659 ; Sarcophilus 
ursinus, 660 

Polyprotodontia, 531, 532 
Polypterini, 79, 232*^3 
Polypterus, 87, 223, 227, 232, 
233, 267, 268, 269, 271, 272, 
273, 274, 276, 27S, 284 
Polypterus bichir, 232, 284 
Ponge, S59, 565 
Ponge satyrus, 564 
Pons Varioli, Canis, 672 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 510, 611, 
512, 513 

Porbeagle Shark — See Lamna 
cornuhica 

Porcupines — See Histrico- 
morpha 

Porcupine-fish, 261 ^ 

Porpoises — See Delphinidm, 
Phoccena communis 
Port Jackson Shark — See 
Heterodontus 

Portal systems — See Hepatic 
and Renal portal system 
Postanal gut — Craniata, 67, 
82* 

Postaxial radials — ^Euselachii, 
175 : Hyhodontidce, 175 
Postcaval vein, Amphibia, 
349 : . Columha livia, 442, 
446, 447, 448 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 299, 200 : Lacerta, 
366, 367, 368, 413 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 602, 504, 505, 506, 
507, 508 : Mammalia, 669 : 
Rana, 322, 323, 324, 328 : 
Salamandra maculosa, 350 
Postclavicles, Salmo fario, 246, 

247 

Postcleithrum, Helichthys eh- 
gans, 230 : Leptolepis hronni, 
257 : Teleostei, 274 , 
Posterior basal, Acanthodes, 

156 

Posterior dorsal, Pterichthyodes, 

164 
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posterior dorsolateral, Hetero- 
steus, IBS ; Fterichthyodes, 
164 

Posterior lateral, Heterosteus, 
IBS l Pteraspis rostrata, 1 S 2 
Posterior nates— -See Internal 
nates ' 

Posterior plates, Epipetal- 
ichthys wildungensis, 166 
Posterior ventrolateral plate, 
Pterichthyodes, 164 
Postfrontal, Cheirolepis, 228 : 
Chelone my das, 406 : Chelo- 
nia» 406 : Chondrosteus acipen- 
seroides, 2S1 : Coccocephalus 
wildi, 232 : Crocodilus poro- 
sus, 407: Emys europcBa, 
405 ; Gorgonopsia, 382 : 
Helichthys ehgans, 230 : 
Ichthyophis glutinosa, 345 : 
Ichthyostega, 334 : Lacerta, 
861 : Sphenodon, 404, 405 
Postglenoid process. Homo, 
562 : Primates, 563 
Postoral ciliated band. Tor- 
navia, 7 

Postorbital, Chondrosteus aci~ 
penseroides, 231 : Coccosteus 
decipiens, 161 : Diploptevax 
trailli, 287 : Gorgonopsia, 
382 : Helichthys elegans, 
230 : Heterosteus, _ 163 : 
Holoptychius flemingi, 288 : 
Ichthyostega, 334 ; Lacerta, 
360 , 361 : Osteolepis macro- 
lepidotus, 286 : Palmoniscus 
macropomus, 227 : Spheno- 
don, 404, 405 : Thrinaxodon 
Horhinus, 382 : Tropidon- 
otus natrix, 403 
Postorbital bar, Equoidea, 591 
Postorbital canal, Amia calv a, 
108 

Postorbital column, A can- 
thodes, 156 

Postorbital process, Acipenser, 
272 : Dog-fish, 181 
Postmarginal plates, Coccosteus 
decipiens, 162 

Postmedian plate, Coccosteus 
decipiens, 161 ; Pterichthy- 
odes, 163 

Postnasal plates, Coccosteus 
decipiens, 162 

Postpatagium, Apteryx, 466 : 
Columhalivia, 426, 427 , 441 : 
Opistkocomus, 466 
Postpubic process, Iguanodon 
hernissartensis, 391 
Postrostral, Diplopterax 

trailli, 287 : Holoptychius 
flemingi, 288 : Osteolepis 
macrolepidotus, 286 
Postscapular fossa, Lepus cuni- 
cuius, 497 

Postsplenial, Diplopterax 
trailli, 287 ; Holoptychius 


flemingi, 288 ; Osteolepis 
macrolepidotus, 286 
Post-temporal, Cheirolepis, 228: 
Chondrosteus acipenseroides , 
231 : Coccocephalus wildi, 
232 : Epiceratodus forsteri, 
295, 297 : Helichthys elegans, 
230 : Salmo fario, 246, 247 : 
Teleostei, 274 

Post-trematic nerves — See 

Hyomandibular nerve 
Post-tympanic process, Lepus 
cuniculus, 492, 494 
Postzygapophysis, Lacerta, 
358 , 359 : Lepus cunicuhis, 
489 ; Python, 398 
Poiamogale, 545 , 666 
PotamogalidcB, 545 
Potos caudivolvus, 575 
Powder-down patches, Ardea, 
467 : Aves, 468 
Preanal plate, Lacerta, 358 
Prearticular, Cynognafhus, 
383 : Dimetrodon, 383 : 
Scymnosuchus, 383 
Precaudal region, Chondrich- 
thyes, 200 

Precaval sinus. Dog-fish, 189 : 
Tadpole, 323 

Precaval vein, Amphibia, 349 • 
Columba livia, 442, 446, 
447 : Craniata, 93 : Epi- 
ceratodus forsteri, 299, 300 : 
Fishes, 89, 90, 91 * : Lacerta, 
368 : Lepus cuniculus, 504, 
505 > 506 , 507 : Mammalia, 
670 : Rana, ’ 322, 324 : 

Salamandra maculosa, 350 : 
Salmo fario, 253 
Precommissural area. Mam- 
malia, 673 

Precoracoid, Dicynodontia, 

381 : Tetrapod, 80 
Predentary tooth, Holocephali, 

215 

Predentata — See Orthopoda 

Predigital remiges, Columba 
livia, 426, 431 

Prefrontal, Chelone mydas, 

406 : Crocodilus porosus, 

407 : Crotalus, 403 : Emys 
europcea, 405 : Gorgonopsia, 

382 : Ichthyophis glutinosa, 
345 ; Ichthyostega, 334 : 
Lacerta, 360 , 361 : Ophidia, 
404 : Salamandra atra, 345 : 
Sphenodon, 404 : Thrinaxo- 
don Horhinus, 382 : Tropi- 
donotus natrix, 403 

Prehallux, Rana, 316 
Premaxilla, Anas hoschas, 
473 : Apteryx mantelli, 472, 
473 : Aves, 435, 471 : Bony 
skull, 75 : Canis familiaris, 
578 : Cemtetes ecaudatus, 
547 : Cetacea, 586 : Cheiro- 
lepis, 228 ; Chelone mydas, 


406 : Chelonia, 407 : OMr- 
optera, 552 : Coccocephalus 
wildi, 232 : Columba 4 ivia, 
434, 436 , 442 : Cfeniata, 
77 *** : Crocodilus, 407 : 

Crocodilus porosus, 407 : 
Crotalus, 403 : Dasypus 
sexcinctus, 627 : Dasyurus, 
639 : Emys europeeq^ 405 : 
Eqt{us,^B 2 : Gadtismorrhua, 
260 : Globiocephalus, 582 : 
Gorgonopsia, 382 : Homo, 
561 : Ichthyophis glutinosa, 
345 ; Ichthyostega, 334 : 
Lacerta, 361 : Leptolepis 
bronni, 267 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 492, 494, 495c 502 : 
Mammalia, 639 : Manatus 
senegalensis, 612 : Myrme- 
cophaga, 627, 628 : Ophidia, 
404 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Petrogale penicillata, 540 : 
Phascolomys wombat, 539 : 
Phoccsna communis, 585 : 
Procavia, 616 ; Prototheria, 
528 : Rana, 309, 311, 312 , 
318 : Salamandra atra, 345 : 
Salmo fario, 236 , 237, 241, 
243, 244 : Sargus, 276 : 
Scaphognathus, 393 : Seb- 
asies percoides, 260 : 

Sirenia, 613 : Sphenodon, 
404, 405 : Tachyglossus 

aculeatus, 529: Thrinaxodon 
Horhinus, 382 : Tritylodon 
longeevus, 519 : Tropido- 
notus natrix, 403 : Xenar- 
thra, 628 

Premedian plate, Ptevichthy- 
odes, 163 

Premolars, Eotitanops, 590 : 
Equoidea, 591 • Lquus, 690, 
662 : Homogalax, 590 : 

Hyrachyus, 690 : Hyracoth- 
erium, 690 : Lepus cunicu- 
lus, 492, 495, 501 : Mam- 
m^ha,653 : Ornithovhymlms, 
525 : Perissodactyla, 589 . 
590 : Ptilocercus lowii, 548 : 
Rhinoceros, 590 ; Tapirus, 
590 : Titanotherium, 590 
Prenasal region — See Rostrum 
Preolfactory nerves — See 
Terminalis nerves 
Preopercular, Cheirolepis, 228 : 
Coccocephalus wildi, 282 ; 
Diplopterax trailli, 287 : 
Helichthys elegans, 230 : 
Holoptychius flemingi, 288 : 
Ichthyostega, 334 : Lepto- 
lepis bronni, 257 : Osteo- 
lepis macrolepidotus, 286 : 
Palceoniscus, 226 : Salmo 
fario, 237, 241 : Sebastes 
percoides, 

Preoral pit, Amphioxus, 66 , 

67 
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Preorbital, Coccosieus decipiens, 
161, 162 : Heterosteus, 16S 
Preor^ital aperture, Scaphog- 
nathm\ 39S 

Preorbital process, Coccosteus 
decipiens, 161 : Dog-fisb, 
181 1 Epiceraiodus fovsteri, 
296 : Protoptems, 805 
Prepatagium, Apteryx, 466 : 
Columba livia, 426, 427, 441: 
Opisthocomus, 466 
PrepoUex, Rana, 309 
Prepubic process, Clioiidricli- 
myes, 203 : Iguanodon 

bernissartensis, 391: Laceria, 
364 

Prepuce, Lepus cuniculus, 516 
Prerostral, Cheirolepis, 228 : 

Coccocephalus mildi, 232 
Presbytis — See Cercopitheciis 
Prescapular fossa, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 497 

Presphenoid, Bony skull, 75 : 
Craniata, 76* : Crotalus, 
403 : Globiocephalus, 582 : 
Homo, 561 ; Lepus cuni- 
culus, 492, 493 . 495 : 

Mammalia, 639 : Manatus 
senegalensis, 612 : Petrogale 
penicillata, 540 

Prespiracular nerve, Craniata, 
104* : Dog-fish, 193 
Presternum, Cetacea, 5 S 5 : 
Cliiroptera ,552 : Insectivora, 
547 ; Lepus cuniculus, 491, 
502 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Mammalia, 638 : Kodentia, 
621 

Pretrematic nerve, Craniata, 
102, 104* 

Prevomer, Ichtkyosiega, 334 : 

Thrinaxodon liorMnus, 382 
Prevomerine tooth, Holoce- 
phali, 215 

Prezygapophysis, Lacerta, 358, 
359 : Lepus cuniculus, 489 : 
Phoccena communis, 585 : 
Python, 898 

Primary cranium — See Neuro- 
cranium 

Primary lower jaw, Craniata, 
78* 

Primary remiges, Columba 
livia, 431 

Primary upper jaw, Craniata, 
77 * 

Primary villi. Mammalia, 686 
Primates, 51S, 554 — 566, 640, 
649 

Primitive groove, Aves, 481 : 
Rana, 331 

Primitive knot, Aligator, 417 : 
Lacerta, 418 : Mammalia, 
682: Eeptilia, 418 
Primitive streak, Aves, 481 : 
Gallusbankiva, 480 : Lepus, 
682, 683 : Mammalia, 682 


Pristidcs, 177 
PristiophoridcB, 177 
Pristiophorus, 198 . 

Pristis, 198 
Pristiurus, 209 

Proamnion, Avep, 4S2 : 
Gallus bankiva, 4 o 0 : Lepus, 
686 

Proatlas, Chamseleons, 400 ; 
Cvocodilus, 400 : Sphenodon, 
399 , 400 

Proboscidea, 518, 603-9 
Proboscis, Balanoglossus, 2 , 
3 *, 4 *, 6 : Cephalodiscus, 9, 
11 : PterobrancMa, 8 : 

Rhabdopleura, 12 
Proboscis-cavity, Tornaria, 7 
Proboscis-coelome, Balanoglos- 
sus, 4* 

Probiscis Monkey — see Nasalis 
Proboscis-pore, Balanoglossus, 
3 , 4* *. Cephalodiscus, 11 : 
T ornaria, 7 

Proboscis-skeleton, Balanoglos- 
sus, 3 : Bnteropneusta, 6* 
Procavia, 613, 615 , 649 
PvocaviidcB, 613 
Procellaria, 461, 470 , 477 
Procellariiiormes, 461 
Processus falciformis — See Fal- 
ciform process 

Processus gracilis, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 497 

Procoelous vertebrae. Amphibia, 
343 : Lacerta, 358 : Rana, 
308, 809 : Eeptilia, 398 
Procolophodon, 378 
Procoracoid, Ambly stoma, 346 : 
Apteryx, 475 : Apteryx man- 
telli, 475 : Aves, 475 • 
Casuarius, 470 : Chelonia, 
408 : Chiroptera, 552 : Cis- 
tudo lutaria, 401 *. Edesto- 
saurus, 389 : Insectivora, 
549 : Lacerta 359 , 363 : 

Salamandra, 346 : Struthio, 
475 : Tetrapod, 81*; Uro- 
dela, 34b 
Procreodi, 57b 

Proctodaeum, Columba livia, 
442 , 443, 452 : Lepus, 686 : 
Rana, 330 , 331 
Pfocyonidce, 575 
Profundus ganglion, Craniata, 
102*, 104* 

Profundus nerve, Craniata, 
104* 

Pronator muscles, Columba 
livia, 441 

Pronephric duct, Craniata, 67 , 
1 1 8, 120 , 12 1* : Lepidosteus, 
281 : Petfomyzon, 144 : 
Rana, 123 : Teleostei, 281 
Pronephros, Amphibia, 352: 
Craniata, 67 , 118*, 120 : 
Eptatretus, 151 : Tadpole, 
327 : Teleostei, 280 


Prongbucks — See Antilocapri- 
dc 8 , Bovoidea 

Prootic, Aves, 435 : Apteryx 
mantelli, 472: Bony skull, 75 : 
Columba livia, 435 : Crani- 
ata, 75* : Lacerta, 360 : 
Mammalia, 640 : Proteus 
anguinus, 344 : Rana, 309, 
811 : Salmo fario, 242 : 
Thrinaxodon liorhinus, 382 
Propachynolophus, 593 
PropalcBotherium, 593 
Propiihecus, 557 
Propterygium, OhondricMhyes, 
203 : Dog-fish, 183 : Macro- 
petalichthys prumiensis, 168 : 
Polypterus, 274 : Urolophus, 
201 

ProrastomidcB, 61 1 
Prorastomus, 61 1 
Prosencephalon — See Fore- 
brain 

Prosocoele, Chondrichthyes, 
205 : Craniata, 98 : Dog- 
fish, 191, 205 : Holocephali, 
221 : Petromyzon, 141 : 

Salmo fario, 250 : Squalus, 
205 : Squatina, 205 
Prostrate gland, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 514, 515 : Mammalia, 
677 

Proiacmon, 384 

Protective characters, Teleo- 
stei, 270 

Protective coloration, Amphi- 
bia, 342 
Proteles, 573 
Proterotheriidcs, 569 
Proteus, 340, 351 
Proteus anguinus, 344 
Protobactrachus massinoti, 355 
ProtoceraiidcB, 602 
ProtocetidcB, 583 
Protocetus, 583 

Protochordal plate, Lacerta, 
418 : Eeptilia, 419 
Protocone of molar. Mammalia, 
654*, 655 

Protoconid of molar, Carni- 
vora, 664 : Mammalia, 654*, 
b 55 

Protoconule of molar. Mam- 
malia, 654* : Perissodaetyla, 
589 

Protohippus, 592, 593» 595 
Protopterus, 290, 293, 305, 

306 

Protopterus annectens, 304 
Protorohippus, 692 
Protosanria, 356 
Protospondyli, 226, 235 
Frotostegidce, 424 
Protostyle, 657* 

Prototheria, 517 , 518 , 523— 
530 . 691 

Protovertebrse, Alligator, 417 : 
Amphioxus, 63, 56 : Aves, 
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482 : Gallus hankiva, 480 : 
Lepus, 688 : Mammalia, 
682 : Rana, 123 ; Eeptilla, 
419 

Proventriculus, Columha livia, 

442 ^ 

Prozeuglodon, 583 
Psalterium, Eutheria, 674 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 612 : 
Mammalia, 666 : Fecora, 
667 

PsammodontidcB, 174 
Psephunis, 230 
Psettus sehcB, 264, 265 
Pseudis paradoxa, 352 
Pseudobranch, Dog-fish, 186 : 
Epiceraiodus forsteri, 298 : 
Notidanidcs, 205 : Salmo 
fario, 249, 251 : Teleostei, 
277 

Pseudochirus, 533 
Pseudocoele, Lepus cuniculus, 
511 

Fseudocreodi, 577 
Pseudophycis backus, 279 
Fsittaci, 462, 486 
Psittaciformes, 462 
Psittacotherium, 616 
Psittacus, 462, 472 
Pteranodon, 393 
Pteraspidce, 126, 131 
Pteraspidomorphi, 125, 131 
Pteraspis rostrata, 131, 132 
Pterickthyodes, 163, 164, 165 
PterichthyomorpM—See Anti- 
archi 

Pterichthys — See Pterickthyodes 
PterobrancMa, 3. 8*~i2 
Pt&roclidcs, 462 
y*terodactyla, 392, 424 
Pterodactyloidea, 393 
Pterodactylus, 393 
Pterodactylus spectahilis, 392 
Pterolepis, 131 
Pterolepis nitidus, 130 
Pterophyllum, 265 
Pteroplatcea valenciennesii, 109 
Pteropus, 551 
Pteropus fuscus, 653 
Pteropus jubatus, 552 
Pterosanria — See Pterodactyla 
Pterotic, Salmo fario, 241, 242, 
244 

Pterotic process, Salmo fario, 

242 

Pterygiophores — See Fin-rays 
Pterygoid, Apteryx mantelli, 
473 : Aves, 435 : Bony 
skull, 75 : Canis familiaris, 
578 ; Chelone mydas, 406 ; 
Columba livia, 434, 436 : 
Craniata, 77* • CrocodUus, 
407 : Croialus, 403 : Epi- 
ceratodus forsteri, 296 : Glo-- 
biocephaius, 582 : Homo, 
561 ; IcUkyophis glutinosa, 
346 : Ickthyostega^ 334 ; 


Labyrmthodontia, 337 : La~ 
certa, 361, 362 : Lepus 

cuniculus, 492, 495 : Mam- 
malia, 639 : Manatus sene- 
galensi^ 612 : Metatheria, 
538 j ^ Myrmecophaga, 628 : 
OpMdia, 404 : Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 527 : Petrogale peni- 
cillata, 540 : Protothexia, 
528 : Ptilocercus lowii, 548 : 
Rana, 310, 311, 312 : Sala- 
mandra air a, 345 : Salmo 
fario, 241, 242, 244 : Sphen- 
odon, 404, 405 : Tachyglossus 
aculeatus, 529 : Tkrinaxo- 
don liorkinus, 382 : Tropi- 
donotus natrix, 403 : 
Xenarthra, 627, 628 
Pterygoid muscles, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 496, 497 : Rat, 617 
Pterygoid process, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 493 

Pteryise, Aves, 467 : Columba 
livia, 430, 431 

Pterylosis, Ardea, 467 : Aves, 
467 : Columba livia, 431 : 
GypaStus, 467 : Raiitce, 467 
Ptilocercus, 546 
Ptilocercus lowii, 646, 548 
Ptilodus, 521 
Ptychodera, 4 
Ptyckodera bahamensis, 5 
Ptyctodontidce, 159 
Pubic symphysis, Chiroptera, 
553 : Homo, 565 : Insecti- 
vora, 550 : Lacerta, 365 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 498, 499 • 
Mammalia, 643 : Meno- 
typhla,545: Pinnipedia, 581: 
Rana, 315 : Struthio, 476 
Pnhis, Alligator , : Apteryx, 

475 : Apteryx australis, fklQ ; 

Aves, 476 : Casuarius, 475 : 
Chelonia, 408 : Cistudo 

lutaria, 401 : Columba livia, 
432, 438 ; Crocodilia, ^10: 
Crypturi, 475 : Dasypus sex- 
cinctus, 631 : Emu, 475, 

476 : Gallus bankiva, 477 : 
Halmaturus ualabatus, 638 : 
Lacerta, 364, 365 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 498, 499 ^ Mam- 
malia, 643 : Ornithorhynchus, 
527 : Plesiosaurus, 385 : 
Prototheria, 530 : Rana, 314, 
315, 318 : Salamandra,Z4i6 : 
Sphenodon, 399, 408 : Tetra- 
pod, 80, 81* 

Puboischial region, Tetrapod, 
81* 

Puboischiatic symphysis, Sala- 
mandra 346 
Puffinus, 461 

Pulmocutaneous trunk, Rana, 
320, 321, 324 

Pulmonary aponeurosis— See 
Pleura 


, Pulmonary arch, Turtle, 413 
Pulmonary arteries, Amia, 
278 Amphibia, 349 Col- 
umba livia, 444, 44€| 447 : 
Craniata, 93*'" : CrocodUus, 
414 : Epiceraiodus forsteri, 
298, 299, 300 : Lacerta, 
367, 413 : Lepidosiren, 305 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 502, 504, 
506, 507 : Polypterus, 278 : 
Protopterus, 305 : Rana, 
321, 324 : Salamandra, 348 
Pulmonary vein, Columba livia, 
444 : Craniata, dZ* : Lacer- 
ta, 367, 413 : Leptis cuni- 
culus, 505, 607 ; Mammalia, 
670 : Rana, 322, 324 
Pulp-cavity, Cosmoid scale, 
‘64 : Craniate tooth, 83 : 
Mammalian tooth, 650, 651 
Pulp-cavity opening, Placoid 
scale, 64 

Pupil, Craniata, 112* 
PycnodontidcB, 234, 235 
Pycnodus, 235 

Pygal plates, Cistudo lutaria, 

401 

Pygochord, Enteropnensta, 5* 
Pygopida, 423 
Pygopodes, 461 
Pygopus lepidopus, 395 
Pygostyle, Aves, 469 : Columha 
livia, 482, 434, 442 
Pyloric caeca — See Caeca 
Pyloric division of stomach, 
Mammalia, 666 
Pyloric valve, Lepidosteus, 278: 

Salmo fario, 247 
Pylorus, Dog-fish, 184, 185 : 
Mammalia, 666 : Pkocmta, 
668 : Rana, 319 
Pyrosoma, 21, 25*, 26, 28, 35, 
39 

PyrosomidcB, 21* 

Pyrotheria, 572 
Py r other iidcB, 572 
Pyrotherium, 572 
Python, 389, 398 
Pythonomorpha, 388, 389 


Q 

Quadrate, Acipenser, 272 : 
Anas boschas, 473 : Aves, 
435, 472, 474 : Bony skull, 
75 : CarinatcB, 474 : Che- 
lone mydas, 406 : Chelonia, 
406 : Columha livia, 434, 
436 : Craniata, 73“^, 77* • 
CrocodUus, : CrocodUus 
407 : Crotalus, 403 : 
Emys europcsa, 405 ; Ich- 
thyopMs glutinosa, 345 : 
Ichthyostega, 334 : Lacerta, 
361, 362 : Leptolepis bronni, 
257 : OpMdia, 404 : Proteus 
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anguinus, 344 : Rana, 310, 
311 : RatitcBt 474 : Eeptilia, 
40g : Salamandra air a, 846 : 
Salmo fario, 241, 242, 244 : 
Scaphognathus, 398 : Sphen- 
odon, 399, 404, 405 : Tadpole, 
313 : Tropidonotus natrix, 
403' 

Quadrate condyle, 472 
Quadrate region, Chimrsra 
monstrosa, 218 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 296 : Salmo salar, 
245 

Quadrato jugal, Anas hoschas, 
473 : Apteryx mantelli, 472 : 
Aves, 435 : Chelone my das, 
406 : Chelonia, 406 ; Cohimha 
livia, 436 : Crocodilus, 407 : 
Crocodilus porosus, 407 : 
Biplopterax trailli, 287 : 
Emys europaa, 405 : Holo- 
ptychius flemingi, 288 : 
Ictkyostega, 334 : Lacerta, 
360 : Osteolepis macrolepi- 
doius, 286 : Rana, 309 , 311 , 
312 : Sphenodon, 404 , 405 : 
Thrinaxodon liorhiniis, 382 
Quill — See Calamus 


R 

Rabbit — See Lepus mnicuhis 
Rachianectes, 584 
Racliis, Aves, 430: Columha 
livia, 428 

Rachitomi, 3?5 

Rachitomous vertebra. Amphi- 
bia, 337 : Labyrinthodontia, 
335 

Racoon — See Procyon lotor, 
Procyonidm 

Radiale, Alligator, 409 : Colum- 
ba livia, 437, 438 : Craniata, 
79 *^ : Dicynodontia, 384 : 
Gorgonopsia, 384 : Lacerta, 
364 : Pelycosanria, 384 ; 
Prototheria, 530 : Tetrapod, 

Radial fin-cartilages, Macro- 
petalichthys pnimiensis, 168 : 
Palcsospondylus gunni, 171 : 
Pleuracanthus decHeni, 175 : 
Polypterus, 274 

Radial sesamoid, Carnivora, 
579 : Papio anuhis, 566 : 
Primates, 565 : Talpa, 549 : 
Ursus americanus, 579 
Radial styloid process, Lacerta, 
364 

Radio-ulna, Rana, 309 , 315 
Radius, Alligator, 409 : Arch- 
mopteryx lithographica, 465 ; 
ArchcBornis siemensi, 464 : 
Bradypus tridactylus, 630 : 
Cervus elaphus, 647 : 
Cetacea, 586 : CMroptera, 


552 : Cistudo lutaria, 401 : 
Columha livia, 437 , 438 : 
Crocodilus, 399 : Dicyno- 
dontia, 384 : Edesiosaurus, 
389 : Equus cabcdlus, 648 : 
Globiocephalus m^las, 582 : 
Gorgonopsia, 384 : Raima- 
turus ualabatus, 538 : 
Insectivora, 549 ’• Lacerta, 
363, 364 : Lepus cuniculus, 
498 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Pelycosauria, 384 : Phoccena 
communis, 585 : Pinnipedia, 
581 : Primates, 5^3 ^ 

Rodentia, 622 ; Sphenodon, 
399 : Sterna wilsoni, 475 : 
Sus scrofa, 648 : Syrenia, 
613 : Talpa, 549 : Tapirus 
indicus, 647 : Tetrapod, 79* : 
Xenarthra, 629 
Raiidce, 177 
Rails — See Rallidce 
Raja blanda, 64 
RallidcB, 461 
Ralliformes, 461 
Rana, 123 , Z06, 307*”334 
Rana esculenta, 307, 308, 309 , 
311 , 314 , 317 , 319 , 328 , 334 
Rana pipiens, 307 
Rana temporaria, 307 , 30 8, 
318 , 320 , 321 , 322 , 331 , 
334 

RanidcB, 333 
Ranidens, 343 
Raninee, 333 
RaphidcB, 462 
Raphus, 462, 470, 474 
Ratitcs, 467, 474, 485 
Rat kangaroo — See BeUongia 
Rats — See Myomorpha 
Rattlesnake — See Crotalus 
Rauber's layer. Mammalia, 682 
Rays — See Hypotremata 
Receptaculum chyli, Mamma- 
lia, 669 

Rectal artery. Dog-fish, 188 
Rectal gland, Chondrichthyes, 
205 : Dog-fish, 185, 186 : 
Didelphys dorsigera, 685 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 514, 516 : 
Phascolomys wombat, 685 
Rectum, Ascidia, 16 : Ascidi- 
acea, 34 : Ascidice com- 
posites, 23 : Columha livia, 
442, 443 : Didelphys dor- 
sigera, 685 : Dog-fish, 184, 
185, 196 : Lacerta, 366, 367, 
374 : Lepus cuniculus, 503, 
504, 514 : Petromyzon, 139 : 
Petromyzon marinus, 144 : 
Phascolomys wombat, 685 : 
Rana, 318 : Rhahdopleura, 
12 : Salpa,Z *7 : Trichosurus, 
685 

Rectus abdominis muscles, 
Chondrichthyes, 203: Rana, 
310 , 317 


Rectus internus muscles, Rana, 
317 

Rectus muscles of eye, Crani- 
ata, 115* : Dog-fish, 192 , 
194 : Skate, 115 
Red blood corpuscles — See 

Blood cof|)uscles 
Red Deer— -See Cervus elaphus 
Red glands — See Vaso-ganglia 
Reef-fishes, 262 
Regalecus, 275 
Reindeer, 602 

Remex, Apteryx, 466 ; Colum- 
ha livia, 426 , 42 ^ 433 ;**' : 
Opisthocomus, 466 
Remigolepis, 165 
Renal arteries, Columha livia, 

447 : Dog-fish, 189 : Fishes, 

89 , 90* : Lacerta, 368 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 506, 507 : 
Rana, 321 

Renal organs — See Urinogeni- 
tal organs 

Renal portal system, Columha 
livia, 448 : Dog-fish, 189 : 
Fishes, 91*: Salamandra 
maculosa, 350 

Renal portal veins, Amphibia, ; 
349 : Columha livia, 447 , 

448 : Dog-fish, 188 , 189 : 

Epiceratodus forsteri, 300 ; 
Fishes, 89 , 90 , 91*: La- 
certa, 368 : Rana 322 , 323, i 
324 I 

Renal veins, Columha livia, > 
447 ; Fishes, 89 , 91 * : La- v 
certa, 368 ; Lepus cuniculus, 
507 , 50S : Rana, 322 , 323 : 
Salamandra maculosa, 360 : 
Salmo fario, 263 ® 

Rennet — See Abomasum 
Replacing bones, Bony skull, 
75 : Craniata, 74* : Mam- 
malia, 639 : Rana, 309 ; 
Salmo fario, 240, 241, 244 : 
Teleostei, 273 

Reproduction, Amphibia, 352 : 
Aspredo, 283 : Gasterosteus, 
283 : Hippocampus, 283 : 
Mustelina, 678 : Syngna- 
thidcB, 283 : Teleostei, 282 — 
See also Development, Im- 
pregnation 

Reproductive system — See 
Urinogenital organs 
Reptilia, 35O-425 
Respiration, Teleostei, 277 
Respiratory heart, Mammalia, 
94 *** 

Respiratory organs. Amphibia, 
347: AmpMoxus, 43*“: 

Amphipnous, 277 : Anabas, 
278 : Anabas scandens, 277 : 
Aves, 477 : Callichthys, 278 : 
Chondrichthyes, 205 : Col- 
umha livia, 443 : Craniata, 
85* : Dog-fish, 186 : Epi- 
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ceraiodus forsteri, 298 : 

Hoiocepliaii, 220 : Lacerta, 

370 ; Lepidosiren, 305 : 
Lepus cuniculuSf 508 : Mam- 
malia, 671 : Periophthalmus, 
278 : Petromyfon, 140 : 

Rana, 319 : Eeptilia, 412 : 
Salmo fario, 249 : Teleostei, 
277 

Respiratory tube, Petromyzon, 
138, 140 : Petromyzon 

marinus, 139 

Respiratory valves, Salmo 

! fario, 237 

I Restiform body — See Corpus 
1 restiforme 

j Rete mirabile — See Pseudo- 
■ j , branch 

} Reticulum, Mammalia, 666 : 

I Pecora, 667 

I Retina, Columha livia, 451 : 

1 Oraniata, 112*, 113 : 

j Sphenodon punctatum, 415 
1 Retrices, Columha livia, 431 
I Rhabdopleura, 3, 8*, 10*, ii, 

f 12 

j RhamphastidcB, 462 
} Rhamphorhynchoidea, 393 
j Rhamphorhynchus, 393 
; Rhamphotheca, Aves, 453 
i Rhea, 458, 476, 485 
RheiSormes, 458 
r Rhenanida, 152, 154. 1^7 
i Rhinal process, Rana, 312 
Rhinarium — See Muzzle 
Rhinencephalon : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 300 
RhinohatidcB, 177 
Rhinohatus, 208 
Rhinoceros, 590, 649, 693 
’ Rhinoceros bicornis, 595 
Rhinoceros indicus, 595 
Rhinoceros simus, 595 
Rhinoceros sondaicus, 595 
Rhinoceros sumatrensis, 595 
Rhinoceros unicornis, 595 
RhinocerotidcB, 589, 59b 
Rhinocerotoidea, 589. 595 
; Rhinochetidce, 461 

Rhinocoele, Chondrichthyes, 
206 : Craniata, 98 : Dog- 
fish, 191, 206 : Petromyzon, 
1 41 : Rana, 325 : Salmo 
fario, 250 : Scymnorhinus, 
206 : Squahis, 206 : Squatina, 
206 

Rhinoderma darwini, 352 

RMpidistia, 152, 285’*'-7 

Rhizodontidce, 287 
Rhizodus, 287 
Rhomboid scales, 63 
Khynchocephalia, 387,* 424 
Rhynchocyon, 546 
Rhynchocyon chrysopygus, 547 
Rhynchodus, 21s 

I Rhyncholepis, 131 

Rkyncholepis parvulus, 130 
VOL. II. 


Rhynchosaaria, 424 
Rhynchosaurus, 388 
Rhynchotherium, 608 
Rhytina — -^ee Hydrodamalis 
Ribbon-fi^es, 261, 262 — See 
also Re^lecus, Trachypterus 
Ribs, Acipenser, 272 ; Alli- 
gator, 409 : Aves, 469 : 
Carnivora, 577 : Cetacea, 
585 : Chelone mydas, 402 : 
Chondrichthyes, 200 : Col- 
umba livia, 432, 433 : Crani- 
ata, 67, 70 : Crocodiiia, 402 : 
Crocodilus, 399, 400 : Dog- 
fish, 179, 180 : Draco, 400 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 295 : 
Halmaturus ualabatus, 538 : 
Lacerta, 369 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 489, 490 : Mammalia, 
638 : Monitors, 402 : Orni- 
thorhynchus, 527 : Phocmia 
communis, 585 : Pleura- 
canthus decheni, 175 ; Polyp- 
tevus, 271, 272 : Prototheria, 
526 : Eeptilia, 400 ; Salmo 
fario, 239 : Sirenia, 612 : 
Teleostei, 271 : Urodela, 
343 • Xenarthra, 627 
Ring-tailed Opossum — See 

Pseudochirus 
Rita, 261 

Rita buchanani, 259 
Roach, 261 

Rock Wallaby — See Petrogale 
penicillata, P. xanthopus 
Rodentia, 517, 518, 616-622, 
649, 665 

Rods of eye, Craniata, 113* : 

Sphenodon, 116 
Rollers — See Coraciidca 
Root-sheath of hair, Mammalia, 
634, 635 

Roots of teeth. Mammalia, 
651 

Rorquals — See Balcsnoptera 
Rostral, Coccosteus decipiens, 
161,162: Drepanaspis gem- 
uendenensis, 133 : Hetero- 
steus, 163: Homosteus milleri, 
162 : Ichthyostega, 334 : 

Leptolepis bronni, 257 : 
Palceoniscus macropomus, 
227 : Pteraspis rostrata, 13 1, 
132 

Rostrum, Acipenser, 262, 272 : 
Apteryx mantelli, 473 : Bony 
skull, 75 : Callorhynchus 
antarciicus, 220 : Cartil- 
aginous skull, 72 : Chimera 
monstrosa, 218 : Cliondrich- 
thyes, 200 : Columha livia, 
434, 435 * Craniata, 72*.: 
Dog-fish, 180 : Holocephaii, 
217, 219 : Prototheria, 528 : 
Salmo fario, 241 : Scyliorhi- 
nus, 180 : Squaloraja, 215 : 
Xenarthra, 628 
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Rumen,, Mammalia, 666 ; 
Pecora, 667 

Ruminants “ — See Pec&a 


S 

Saooopsastnx, 258 
Saccopharynx ampullaceus, 259 
Sacculus, Callorhynchus ant- 
arcticus, 220 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 206 : Columha livia, 
451 : Craniata, 117* : La- 
certa, 373, 374 : Petromyzon, 
144 : Salmo fario, 252 
Saccus vasculosus, Chondrieh- 
thyes, 206 : Craniata, 99*: 
Dog-fish, 190, 191 : Salmo 
fario, 250, 251 
Sacral ribs, Lacerta, 359 
Sacral vertebras, Alligator, 409 : 
Columha livia, 433, 434 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 489, 490 : 
Primates, 560 : Rana, 309, 310 
Sacro-vertebral angle, Primates, 
560 

Sacrum, Columha livia, 433 : 
Crocodilus, 399 ; Dasypus 
sexcinctus, 631 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 490, 498, 499 : Mam- 
malia, 638 : Xenarthra, 626 
Sagenodus, 293 
Saghatherium, 615 
Sagitta, Salmo fario, 252 
Sagittal crest, Carnivora, 577 
Sagittal suture, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 494 
Sagittarius, 461 
Sakis — See Pithecia 
Salamandra, 111, 346, 348 
Salamandra atra, 345, 352 
Salamandra maculosa, 340, 350, 

352 

Salamandra s. salamandra, 341 
Salamandrina, 343 
Salamandrine Urodela, 340 
Saliva, Craniata, 84* 

Salivary glands, Aves, 477 : 
Craniata, 84* : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 501, 502 : Petromyzon, 
140 

Salmo, 236*-255 
Salmo fabio, 236-255, 258, 262, 
270 

Salmo salar, 71, 236, 245, 258 
Salmon — See Salmo salar 
Salmottoidea, 258 
Salmoperca, 261 
Salpa, 25*, 27, 28, 37, 39 
Salpa democraiica, 24 
SalpidcB, 20* 
SalvelinusfontaliSytsC 
Sand Grouse— See PterocUdce 
Sandpride, 134 
Sand shark— See Odontaspis 
Santorini, cartilage of, Lepus 
cuniculus, 

m ■■3 c,';.'. 
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SarcopMlus, 532, 534 
Sarcophilus ursinus, 660 
Savfds^ 276 

SartorTus muscle, Rana, 317 
SauvichthyiidcB, 229 
Saurichthys, 230 
Sauripterus, 287 
SauriscMas 390 
Sauropoda, 390 
Sauropsida, 35^ 

Sauropterygia, 384. 424 

Saw-fishes — See Pristided, 

Pristis 

Saw-sharks — See Pristio- 
phoridcB, Pristiophorus 
Scala tympani, Lepus cuniculus, 
514 

Scala vestibuli, Lepus cum- 
culus, 514 

Scales, Acanthodii, 155 : Anas- 
pida, 131 ; Amia, 271 : Ana- 
canthini, 271 : Chamceleon, 
397 : Chelonia, 398 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 199 : Chondrostei, 
231 : Ccelolepida, 133 : 
umha livia, 427 : Craniata, 
63 : Crossopterygii, 65 : 

Dipneusti, 65, 290 : Gecko, 
397 : Ginglymodi* 233 : La- 
ceria, 358, 397 : Lanarkia 
spinosa, 133 : Megalichthys 
hibherti, 64 : Palseoniscoidea, 
227 : Physostomi, 271 : 

Polypterini, 232, 333 : Proto- 
spondyli, 235 : Pteraspido- 
morphi, 131 : Pieraspis 
rostraia, 132 : Pterichthyodes, 
165: Salmo fario, 238 : 
Sauamata, 397 : Teleostei, 
271 

Scaly Ant-eaters — See Manis, 
Pholidota 

Scapanorhynchus, 176 
Scaphognathus, 393 
Scaphoid, Brady pus tridactylus, 
630 : Carnivora, 579 : Chiro- 
ptera, 552 : Equus cahallus, 
648 : Globiocephalus melas, 
582 : Gorilla, 565 : Homo, 
565 : Inseetivora, 549 ^ 

Lepus cuniculus, 498 , 499 : 
Mammalia, 646 : Mesonyx, 
646 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Papio anubis, 565 : Ponge, 
565 : Primates, 565 : Proto- 
theria, 530 : Rodentia, 622 : 
Sus scrofa, 5 ^% l Talpa, 54 iQ} 
Tapirus indicus, 647 : Tn- 
temnodon agilis, 644 
Scapholunar, Ornithorhynchus, 
527 : Pinnipedia, 581 : XJrsus 
americanus, 579 
Scapirhynchus, 230 
Scapula, Acanthodii, 154 : 
Amhiystoma, 346 : Apteryx 
mantelli, 475 : ArchcBornis 
siemensi, 464 : Carnivora, 


579 : CarinatcB, 474 : 

Casuarius, 470 : Cetacea, 
586 : Chelonia, 408 : 

CMroptera, 552 1 Chond- 
richthyes, 203 f' Cistudo 
lutaria, 401 : "" Climatius 
reticulatus, 155 : Columba 
livia, 432 , 437 : Crocodilus, 
399 : Dicynodontia, 381 : 
Diplacanthus, 155 : Edesto- 
saurus, 389 : Halmaturus 
ualabatus, 538 : Iguanodon 
bernissartensis, 391 : La- 
certa, 359 , 363 : Macropeial- 
ichthys prumiensis, 168 : 
Mammalia, 643 : Ornitho- 
rhynchus, 527 , 530 : Pho- 
ccBna communis, 585 : Pinni- 
pedia, 581 : Plesiosaurus, 
385 : Primates, 5^3 : Proto- 
theria, 529 ^ Rana, 314 ; 
RatitcB, 474 : Rodentia, 621 : 
Salamandra. 346 : Salmo 
fario, 246 : Sphenodon, 399 : 
Syrenia, 613 : Teleostei, 
274 : Tetrapod, 80 , 81* : 
Xenarthra, 628, 629 
Scapular portion of pectoral 
girdle. Dog-fish, 183 
Scapular region, Tetrapod, 81* 
Scaumenacia, 293 
Scaumenacia curta, 291 
Scelidotherium, 623 
Schizocoele, Craniata, 123* 
Schizognathuspalate, Aves, 472 
Schizotherium, 599 
Schneiderian membrane, Col- 
umba livia, 450 : Craniata, 

III 

Sciatic artery, Columba livia, 

447 , 448 

Sciatic vein, Columba livia, 
447 : Lacerta, 367 , 368 : 
Rana, 322 , 323 
Sciuroidea, 630 
Sciuromopha, 620 
Sciurus, 620 
Sclerodus, 129 
Scleroparei, 261 

Sclerotic, Chondrichthyes, 206 : 
Columba livia, 451 : Crani- 
ata, 71*, 111 , 1 12* : Dog- 
fish, 194 : Lacerta, 373 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 514 : Mam- 
malia, 675 : Reptiiia, 145 : 
Salmo fario, 251, 252 
Sclerotic plates, Archccopteryx 
lithographica, 465 ; Columba 
livia, 450, 451 : Palee- 

oniscoidei, 226 : Pterichthy- 
odes, 163 

Sclerotic ring, Hemicyclaspis 
murchisoni, 127 
Scolopacides, 461 
Screamers — Carimidce 
Scrotal sac, Lepus cuniculus, 
515 : Mammalia, 677 


Scutes, Acipenser, 230 , 271 : 
Hemicyclaspis murchisoni, 
127 : LopMobranchii, 271 : 
Pleetognathi, 271 : SiluridcB, 
271 

Scyliorhini^, 177 
Scyliorhinus, S. canicula, S. 

stellaris — See Dog-fish 
Scymnorhinus, 200 , 205, 206, 220 
Scymnosuchus, 383, 384 
Sea bream, 261 
Sea-horse — See Hippocampus 
Seals — See Phoca vituUna, 

Phocidm, Pinnipedia 
Sea-lamprey — See Petromyzon 
marinus 

Sea-lions — See Pinnipedia 
Sea-snakes, 389 
Sea-squirt — See Ascidia 
Sebaceous glands. Homo, 634 : 

Mammalia, 634, 635, 636 
Sehastes percoides, 260 
Second cranial nerve — See 

Optic nerve 

Secondary cranium, Craniata, 
77 * : Salmo fario, 240 
Secondary lower jaw, Craniata, 
78 * 

Secondary upper jaw, Craniata, 

77* 

Secretary Bird' — See Sagit- 
tarius 

Seedsnipe — See Thirocorythidcs 
Segmental duct — See Prone- 
phric duct 

Segmentation, Acipenser, 283, 
284 : Alytes, 354 : Amia, 
283 , 284 : Amphibia, 354 : 
Amphioxus, 51 , 52 : Ascid|- 
acea, 29 : Aves, 479 : Ces- 
tracion, 208 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 208 : Dasyurus, 689 : 
Didelphys, 689 : Ganoids, 
284 : Gymnophiona, 354 : 
Lepidosteus, 283, 284 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 517 ; Mammalia, 
681 : Metatheria, 689 ; 

Petromyzon, 145 : Pipa, 
354 : Polypterus, 284 : 

siototheria, 690 : Rana, 
329, 830 : Reptiiia, 417 : 
Teleostei, 284 

Segmentation cavity, Chond- 
richthyes, 208 , 210 : Clavel- 
lina, 30 : Reptiiia, 417 
Selachii — See Chondrichthyes 
Selenodont molar. Mammalia, 

557 * 

Sella turcica— -See Pituitary 
fossa 

Semicircular canals, Callorhyn- 
chus antarcticus, 220 : 
Chimmra monstrosa, 218 : 
Chondrichthyes, 206 : 

Craniata, 116 *, 117 ; Dog- 
fish, 192, 194 : Lacerta, 373, 
374 : Myxine, 150 : Petro- 
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Myzon, 144 l Pieraspis ros- 
trata, 133 1 Salmo fario, 
252 

Semilunar plate, PiericMhyodes, 
164 

Semilunar valves, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 504 , 505 :® Mammalia* 
670 

Seminal vesicle — See Vesicula 
seminalis 

SemionotidcB, 234, 235 
Semionotus, 235 
Semi-placenta, 68 8=*' 
Semi-plumes, Aves, 468 
Semi-tendinosus muscle, Rana, 

S 17 

Semnopithecus—See Cercopiih-' 
ecus 

Sense-vesicle, Ascidiacea, 32,* 
68, 34 

Sensory canals — See Lateral 
line 

Sensory organs. Amphibia, 
351 : Amphioxus, 50 : Aves, 
478 : Chondrichthyes, 206 : 
Columha Uvia, 450 : 
Oraniata, iP 9 : Dog-fish, 
194 : Petvomyzon, 142 : 

Rana, 325 : Reptilia, 415 : 
Salmo fario, 251 : Salpa 
democratia, 24 
Seps — See Chalcides 
Septomaxillary, Ichthyostega, 
334, 335 : ^ 

Tritylodon longmvus, 519 
Septum auricularum, Am- 
pMbia, 34S : Rc^na, 320 
Septum lucidum, Lepus cuni- 
^ cuius, 511, 612 ; Petrogale 
penicillata, 673 

Septum ventriculorum — See 

Ventricular septum 
Serous membrane — See Chorion 
Sen anus, 282 

Sesamoids, Frototheria, 530: 
Tetrapod, 80 

Seventh cranial nerve — See 
Facial nerve 

Sewellel — See Aplodontia 
Seymouria, 378 

Seymoariamorpha, 37^ 

Shad, 258 

Shaft of bones, Tetrapod, 81* 
Shagreen, Chondrichthyes, 199 
Shags — See Phalacrocorax 
Sharks — See Fleurotremata 
Shearwaters — See Puffinus 
Sheep — See Bovoidea 
Shell — See Egg-shell 
Shell-gland, Chondriehthyes, 
207 : Dog-fish, 185, i95*. 196, 
198 : Holocephali, 222 
Shell-membrane, Aves, 479 * 
Columha Uvia, 452 : Callus 
hanhiva, 480 

Shoulder-girdle — See Pectoral 
girdle 


Shovel-nosed sturgeon — See 

Scapirhynchus 

Shrews-— See Macvoscelidce, 

SorioidcB 

Sigmoid favity, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 496 

Silurian, Acanthodii, 154: 
Agnatha, 125 : Anaspida, 
131 

Silundcz, 261, 270, 275 
Siluroids — See SiluridcB 
Simla — See Ponge 
Simiidcs, 559, 560 
Simplicidentata, 618, 620 
Sinanthropus, 559 
Sinu-auricular aperture. Dog- 
fish, 186 : Rana, 320 
Sinuses, Fishes, 91* 

Sinus rhomboidalis, Columha 
Uvia, 442, 450 

Sinus terminalis, Lepus, 686 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 516 : Mam- 
malia, 684 : Perameles obes- 
ula, 691 

Sinus venosus, Amphibia, 348 : 
Craniata, 67 : Dog-fish, 185, 
186, 187, 188 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 298 : Fishes, 88*, 89, 
90 ; Lacerta, 366, 367 : 
Mammalia, 670 : Petromyzon, 
140 : Petromyzon marinus, 
139 : Rana, 318, 322, 324 : 
Reptilia, 413 *• Salamandra 
atra, 350 : Salmo fario, 249 
Siphons, oral and atrial, Ascidia, 
14*, 16 
Siredon, 354 
Siren lacertina, 340 
Sirenia, pS, 610-613 
Sivatherium, 602 
Sixth cranial nerve — ^See 
Abducent nerve 
Skates, 115, 177 
Skeletogenous cells, Craniata, 
68 

Skeletogenous layer, Craniata, 
68i 69* : Cistudo luiaria, 
401 

Skeleton, Amphibia, 342 : Am- 
phioxus, 43* : Astrapother- 
ium magnum, 572 : Brady- 
pus tridactylus, 630 : Carni- 
vora, 577 '• Cetacea, 585 ^ 
Chelone mydas, 402 : Chir- 
optera,55i: Chondrichthyes, 
199 : Columha Uvia, 431, 
432 : Craniata, 68* : Croco- 
dilus, 399 : Dog-fish, 178, 
180 : Dugong australis, 611 : 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 295 •' 
Halmaturus ualahatus, 538 I 
Holocephali, 218 : Homalo- 
dotherium, 571 1 Iguano- 
don bernissartensis, 391 : In- 
sectivora, 547 • Lacerta, 358 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 489; Mac- 
rauchenia, 570 : Mammalia, 


637 : Metatheria, 536 : Orni- 
thorhynchus^ 527 : Peiro- 
myzon, 135 : Phoca viifdina, 
580 : Phocmta condminis, 
585 : Primates, 560 : Rana, 
308, 309 : Frototheria, 526 : 
Reptilia, 398 : Rodeatia, 
621 : Salmo fario, 238 : 
Sirenia, 612 : Sphenodon, 
399 ; Teleostei, 271 : Uw- 
lophus, 201 ; Xenarthra, 626: 
Zeuglodon, 584 

Skeleton, visceral — See Visceral 
skeleton 

Skin. Amphibia, 342 : Craniata, 
63 : Homo, 634 : Petromyzon, 
135 : Salmo fario, 238 : 
Skincoids, 397 
Skink, 388, 419, 423 
Skull, Acanthodes, 156 : Aci- 
penser, 272 : Actinistia, 288 : 
Amia, 273 : Amphibia, 344 : 
Anapsida, 375> 376: Anas 
boschas, 473 : Anura, 344 : 
Apteryx mantelli, 472, 473 : 
Ara, 474 : Aracoscelis, 378 : 
Archceopteryx lithographica, 
465 : Aves, 376, 435, 4<^9, 
471 : Baihyopsis, 569 : 

Callorhynchus anfarcticus, 
220 : Cams familiaris, 578 : 
Carnivora, 577 : Cartil- 
aginous, 72 : Centetes ecaud- 
atus, 547 : Cetacea, 582, 586 : 
Chelone mydas, 406 : Chelo- 
nia,375: Chimceramonstrosa, 
218 ; Chiromys, 557 : Chir- 
optera, 552 : Chondrichthyes, 
200 : Chondrostei, 272 : 

Coelogenys paca, 619 : Col- 
umba Uvia, 434 : Cotylos- 
sauria, 376 : Cow, 588 : 
Craniata, 67, 70* : Crocodilus, 
407 ; Crocodilus porosus, 407 : 
Crotalus, 403 : Cynodontia, 
382: Dasypus sexcinctus, 627 : 
Dasyurus, 539 : Deltatheri- 
dium pretrituberculare, 544 : 
Dendrohyrax, 614 : Diadia- 
phorus, 570 : Diapsida, 376, 
377 : Dinocerata, 569 : Dino- 
therium giganteum, 607 : 
Dipterus valenciennesi, 292 : 
Dog-fish, 180 : Elachoceras, 
569 : Elephas maximus, 806: 
Emys eufopcea, 405 : Eo- 
basileus, 569 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 296 : Etuoidea, 591: 
Equus, 588, 592, 662 : Eu- 
theria, 54 ^ • Hgris, 

578 : Glohiocephalus, 582 : 
Grorgonopsia, 3^2 : Gymno- 
pMona, 344 • Heptranchias, 
202 : Homo, 560, 561: 

Hyopsodus, 566 : Hyracoidea, 
613 : Hyracotherium, 592 : 
Ichihyophis gluiinosa, 345 : 
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IcMliyopterygia, 377* 
thyosfega, S34: ; Insectivora, 

: 547 : Labyriathoiontia, 337 • 
Lamrta, 360, ^61, 376 : 
Lemur, 556: Lenwiroidea, 
563 : Lepidosteus, 273: 

Leptolepis bronni, 257 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 491, 492, 
495 : Loxodonfa africana, 
604 : Mammalia, 376, 638, 
639 : Manatus senegalensis, 
612 : Mesohippus, 592 : 
Metatheria, 53o» 538 : 

Mwfitherium, 606 : Myrme- 
cophaga, 627, 628 : Ophidia, 
376, 402 : Osteolepis, 336 : 
Paltsogyrinus decorus, 336 : 
Palisomastodon, 607 : Pan 
troglodytes, 562 : Pedetes 
caffir, 619 ; Felycosauria, 
376 : Petrogale penicillata, 
540 : Petromyzon marinus, 
135 : Phascolarctos cinereus, 
659 : Phascolomys wombat, 

539 : Flesiosauria, 377 ' Poly- 
pterini, 232 : Polypterus, 273 : 
Primates, 555 * Procavia, 
615 : Protocetus, 583 : Proto- 
hippus, 592 : Protopterus, 
305 : Protorohippus , 592 : 
Prototlieria, 526 : Psittacus, 
472 : Pteropus fuscus, 553 : 
Ptilocercus lowii, 548 : Rana, 
310 , 311 : Reptilia, 375 . 676, 
377 , 402 : RMpidistia, 285 : 
Rodentia, 621 : Salamandra 
atra, 345 : Salmo fario, 240 , 
241, 244 : Salmo salar, 245 : 
Sarcophilus ursinus, 660 : 
Scaphognathus, 393 : Sirenia, 
612 : Sphenodon, 404, 405 : 
Synapsida, 375. 676: Tacky- 
glossus aculeatus, 529 : Tad- 
pole, 313 : Tceniolabis, 520 : 
Tarsius spectrum, 558 : 
Thecodontia, 376 ; Therio- 
dontia, 376 : Thrinaxodon 
liorUnus, 382 : Thryo- 

nomys swinderanus, 619 : 
Toxodon, 571 : Tritylodon 
longcBvus, 519 : Tropidon- 
otus natrix, 403 : Turtle, 
376 : Uintatherium, 569 : 
Urodela, 344 : Xenartlira, 
627 : Zalambdalestes lechei, 
544 

Skunks — See Mustelidce 
Slime-eels — See Myxinoidei 
Sloths — See Bradypodidca 
Sloth, Three-toed— See Brady- 
pus 

Sloth, Two-toed— See Cholcepus 
Small intestine. Dog-fish, 184 : 
Lacerta, 366 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 502 
Smelt, 258, 282 
Smilodon, S75 


Sminthopsis, 532 
Snakes — See Ophidia 
Snipe — See ScolopacidcB 
Snout — See Rostrum 
Soft palate, Lepusr. cuniculus, 
501 , 502 : Man^alia, 667 
Solenichthyes, 261 
Solenodon, 545 
SolenodontxdcB, 545 
Solitaire — See Pezophaps 
Somatic layer of mesoderm, 
Amphioxus, 56 : Craniata, 
123 * : Rana, 123 
Somatic motor fibres, Craniata, 
97* 

Somatic motor root, Craniata, 

lOI* 

Somatic sensory impulses, 

Craniata, 97* 

Somatic sensory root, Craniata, 

lOI* 

Somites, Amphioxus, 54* : 
Chondrichthyes, 211 : Crani- 
ata, 122 * : Petromyzon, 146 : 
Relation of nerves to, 105 
Somniosus, 205 , 207 , 208 
Sooty Albatross — See Dio- 
medea fuUginosa 
Soricidce, 545 
Soricoidea, 545 
Spalacotherium, 522 
Spalax, 620 
Spargis, 402 
Sparrows — See Passer 
Special somatic sensory com- 
ponent, Craniata, 103 * 

Special viscero-motor root, 
Craniata, loi* 

Special viscero-sensory root, 
Craniata, loi* 

Spectacled Bear — See JEluro- 
pus melanoleucus 
Spelerpes, 343 
Spermary — ^See Testis 
Spermatic artery. Fishes, 89, 
90* : Lepus cuniculus, 506 
507 : Rana, 321 
Spermatic vein. Fishes, 89, 91* : 
Lepus cuniculus, 507, 508 : 
Rana, 322 

Spermatophores, Amphibia, 
352 : Callorhynchus ant- 

arcticus, 222 : Holocephali, 
222 , 223 

Spermiduct — See Vas deferens 
Sperms, Craniata, 122 : Holo- 
cephali, 222 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 515 

Sperm-sac, Chondrichthyes, 
207 : Dog-fish, 196, 197 
Sperm Whale— See Physeter 
Sphargis, 402 

5phenethmoid, angui- 

nus, 344 : Rana, 309, 311, 
318 ; Salamandra atra, 345 
Spheniscif ormes, 460 
Sphenodon, 395 , 398, 399, 


400, 402, 404, 405, 407, 408, ■ 
41 1, 413, 422, 423 
Sphenodon punctatum, 396, 415 
Sphenoidal fissure, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 492, 493,, 495 : Meta- 
theria, 539 

Sphenoidar sinus. Homo, 675 
Sphenomaxillary fissure, Homo, 
562 

Sphenotic, Salmo fario, 241, 
242, 244 

Sphyrna, 177, 198 
Spicules, Ascidiacea, 22 
Spider Monkeys — See Ateles 
Spigelian lobe of liver, Mam- 
malia, 669 

Spinal accessory nerve, Crani- 
ata, 105* : Lacerta, 372 
Spinal accessory nerve foramen, 
Lepus cuniculus, 495 
Spinal canal — See Neural canal 
Spinal column — See Vertebral 
column 

Spinal commissure, Lacerta, 

372 

Spinal cord. Alligator, 415 : 
Amphioxus, 49 : Aves, 484 : 
Canis, 672 : ColumbOi, livia, 
442, 449 : Craniata, 67, 68 , 
95*. 96, 98 : Dog-fish, 185, 
192, 194 •* Lacerta, 369, 372 : 
Myxine glutinosa, 150 : 
Petromyzon, 142 : Petro- 
myzon marinus, 139, 144 : 
Rana, 123 , 318, 325 , 326, 
330 : Salmo fario, 250, 251 
Spinal nerve foramina, Aci- 
penser, 272 

Spinal nerves. Alligator, 415 : 
Amphioxus, 41, 50 : Colum- 
ba livia, 449 : Craniata, 96*, 
102 : Dog-fish, 192 : Rana, 
325 , 326 : Salmo fario, 250 
Spinal pteryla, Columba livia, 
426, 431 : Gypaetus, 467 
Spina sterni. Callus, 470 ; 

T Urdus, 470 : VuUur, 470 
Spinous process, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 489 

Spiny Ant-eater — See Tachy- 
glossus aculeatus 
Spiny dog-fishes— See Squalus 
Spiny eels — See Opisthomi 
Spiracle, Chondrichthyes, 199 : 
Dog-fish, 178, 185, 187, 192, 
193, 213 : Polypterus, 268, 
273 : Torpedo, 204 
Spiracular cartilage, Chond- 
richthyes, 202 : Urolophus, 
201 

Spiracular epibranchial artery. 
Dog-fish, 188 

Spiracular gill— See Pseudo- 
branch 

.Spiral valve, Acipenser, 276: 
Amia, 276: Carcharinus, 
205 : Chirocentrus, 276 : 
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ClionarlcMIiyes, 205 : Choa- 
drosteis 231 : Dog-fish, 184, 
185 : Ganoids, 276 Hoio- 
cephaii, 220 : Lepidosteus, 
276, 278 : Petromyon, 140’*' : 
Polyptems, 27^ : Proto- 
spoadyli, 235 

Splanchnic artery, Lacerta, SB?, 
368 :: Rci%cl, S 21 » 824 
Splanchnic layer of mesoderm : 
Amphioxus, 56 : Craaiata, 
123*^ : Rana, 123 
Splanchnic nerve, Lepus cuni- 
cuius, 514 

Splanchnotome — See Lateral 
plate 

Spleen, Aves, 477: Columba 
livia, 442 , 443 • Craaiata, 67, 
84*^ : Dog-fish, 185, 186 : 
fishes, 89 l Lacerta, 867, 369, 
370 : Lepidosteus, 278 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 603 , 509 : 
Rana, 818, 319 : Salmofario, 
248, 249 

Splenial, Aves, 435 : Columba 
livia, 436 : Cynognathus, 
888 : Dimetrodon, 383 : 

Diplopterax trailli, 287 : Epi 
ceraiodus forsteri, 297 : Holo- 
piychius Jiemingi, 288 : La- 
certa, 362 : Osteolepis macro- 
lepidotus, 286 : Protopterus, 
305 : Scymnosuchus, 888 
Splenial teeth, Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 297 

Splenic artery, Lepus cuniculus, 
508 ; Rana, 821, 824 
Splenic vein, Rana, 322, 324 
Spienium, Lepus cuniculus, 
510 : Mammalia, 673* : 

Petrogale penicillata, 673 
Spoonbills — See Platalea 
Spoonbill Sturgeon— See 

Polyodon 
Sprats, 258 
SqualidcB, 177 
SqualodontidcB, 584 
Squaloidea, 176, 177 
Squalor aj a, 112, 214, 215 
Squalus, 177, 205, 206 
Squamata, 388*^, 397, 424 
Squamosal, Apteryx mantelli, 
472, 478 : Aves, 435 : Bony 
skull, 75 : Canis familiaris, 
578 : CatarrMhi, 640 : 

Centetes ecaudatus, 547 : 
Cetacea, 586 : Chelone my das, 
406 : Chelonia, 406: Col- 
umba livia, 434, 435 : Cow, 
588 : Craniata, 78 : Croco- 
dilus porosus, 407 : Crotalus, 
403 : Dasypiis sexcinctus, 
627 : Dasyurus, 539 : Dip- 
lopterax trailli, 287 I Emys 
europ cea, 405 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 295: Equus, 558, 
’640, 662 : Felis tigris, S 7 H : 


Globiocephalus, 682 : dor- 
gonopsia, 382 : HoloptycUus, 
286 : Holoptychius flemingi, 
288 : Homo, 561 : Ichthyo- 
phis glumnosa, : Ichihyo- 
siega,ZZt^i Insectivora, 640 : 
Lacerta, 360, 861 : Lemur- 
oidea, 640 : Lepus cuniculus, 
492, 494» 495 : Mammalia, 
639, 640, 641 : Manatus 
senegalensis, 612 : Myrme- 
cophaga, 627, 628 : Orni- 
thorhynchus, 527 : Osteo- 
lepis macrolepidotus, 286 : 
Petrogale penicillata, 540 : 
Phascolomys wombat, 539 : 
Platyrrhini, 640 : Primates, 
640 ; Prototheria, 528 : 
Rana, 309, 311, 312 : 

Salamandra atra, 345 : 
Sphenodon, 404, 405 : 

Tachyglossus aculeatus, 529 : 
Tarsioidea, 640 ; Thrinaxo- 
don liorhinus, 382 : Tropi- 
donotus natrix, 403 : T upai- 
idcB, 640 : Ursus ferox, 579 . 
Squamous suture, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 491 

Squatina, 177, 205, 206, 265 
Squatinidce, 177 
Squirrel Monkeys — ’See Suimiri 
Squirrels — See Sciuroidea ; 

Sciurus 

Stalk, Cephalodiscus, 11 : 

Rhabdopleura, 12 
Stapedial artery, Dog-fish, 188 
Stapes, Amphibia, 351 : Col- 
umba livia, 436, 437 : Homo, 
676 : Ichthyophis glutinosa, 
345 : Lepus cunicidus, 497 : 
Mammalia, 118, 676 : Rana, 
311 , 313. 327 : Salamandra 
atra, 845 : Tadpole, 313 : 
Thrinaxodon liorhinus, 382 : 
Urodela, 344 

Star-gazer — See Astroscopus 
Starlings, 486 
Statocyst — See Otocyst 
Sieganopodes, 461 
Stegocephalia, 30O*, 307, 332, 
347 

Stegomasiodon, 008 
Stegosauria, 391 
Stegosaurus, 391 
Stegostoma, 177 
Steller’s Sea Cow — See Hydro- 
damalis 

Stensioella, 167 ^ 

Stensidella heintzi, 169 
Stereoscopic vision, Tarsius, 
559 

Stereospondyh, 335 
Stereospondylous vertebrae, 
Amphibia, 337 : Labyrm- 
thodontia, 335 • Reptiiia, 
398 

Sterna wilsoni, 475 
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Sternal ribs, Carnivora, 577 : 
Columba livia, 432 : Craniata, 
70* Lacerta, 359 ; Warn- 
’malia, 638 ^ 

Stemebras, Lepus cuniculus, 
49 i> 502 : Mammalia, 638 
Sternotracheal muscles, Col- 
umba livia, 444 
Sternum, Amhly stoma, 346 : 
Aptornis, 470: Aves, 469, 
470 : Balcenopiera musculus, 
586 : CarinatcB, 470 : Carni- 
vora, 577 : Casuarius, 470 : 
Cetacea, 5 S 3 . 585 : CMrop- 
tera, 552 : Cnemiornis, 470 : 
Columba livia, 432 , 434, 440, 
441 : Craniata, 10 ^ : Croco- 
dilia, 402 : Dromceus, 470 : 
Dicynodontia, 381 : Callus, 
470 : Halmaturus ualabatus, 
538 ; Hesperornis, 470 : 
Lacerta, 359 , 360 : Lacertilia, 
402 ; Lepus cuniculus, 491 : 
Mammalia, 638 ; Necturus, 
346 : Notornis, 470 : Ocy- 
dvomus, 470 : Pezophaps, 
470 : Phoccsna communis, 
685 : Procellaria, 470 : Pro- 
totheria, 526 : Rana, 314, 
315 : Raphus, 470 : Ratitcs, 
470 : Rodentia, 621 : Sire- 
nia, 612 : Stringops, 470 : 
Talpa, 549 : Turdus, 470 ; 
Urodela, 346 : VuUur, 470 
Sticklebacks — See Gasterosteus 
Stigmata, Appendicularia, 22 : 
Ascidia, 15*, 16 , 23, 33, 34 : 
DoUoluni, 24 , 25* : Larvacea, 
21* 

Sting-Ray — See Urolophus 
Stoats — See Mastelidcs 
Stolon, Ascidiacea, 34 : Dolio- 
lum, Z6i 36 *, 37 : Pyrosoma, 
28 ; Salpa, 25 , 37 : Salpa 
democratica, 24 

Stomach, Appendicularia, 22 : 
Ascidia, 14 , 16 : Ascidia 
compositce, 23 : Brady pus 
tridactylus 666 : Camelus, 

666 : Canis, 666 : Cephalo- 

discus, 11 : Columba livia, 
44^ : Craniata, 67, 82* : 
Crocodilia, 412 : Dog-fish, 
184 : Doliolum, 24 : Fishes, 
89 : Holocephali, 219 : 

Homo, 666 : Lacerta, 366, 
367, 369 : Lepidosteus, 278 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 502, 503 : 
Mammalia, 666, 667 : Mus 
decumanus, 666 : Mus 

musculus, 686 : Pecora, 666, 

667 : Phocmna, : Rana, 

318, 319 : Rhabdopleura, 12 : 
Salmo fario, 247, 248 : Salpa, 
25 , 37 : Tachyglossus 

aculeatus, 666 : Teleostei, 
276 : Weasel. 666 
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stomata, Craniatas 95 
Stomias boa, 270 
StoMatoMea, 258 
Stomofiseum, Ascidia, 15* : 

Lepus, 686 : Rana, 380, 331 
Storks— -See Ciconia 
Storm Petrels — See Oceaniies 
Stratum corneum, Craniata, 
63 : Feather, 430 
Stratum malpighii — See Mal- 
pighian layer 

Stria longitudinalis of corpus 
callosum, Lepus cuniculus, 
511 

Striges, 462 

StvigidcB, 462, 474, 477 
Strigilormes, 462 
Stringops, 470 

Stmthio, 458, 475, 476, 479, 
485 

Struthioniformes, 458 
Sturgeon — See Acipenser, A, 
ruthenus 

Styles of molars, Mammalia, 

657* 

Styliform cartilage, Retro- 
myzon mavinus, 135, 138* 
Stylinodon, 616 

Styloglossus, Lepus cuniculus, 
493 

Stylohyal, Glohiocephalus, 582 : 
Homo, 562 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 493 : Mammalia, 639, 
641 : Manatus senegalensis, 
612 : Primates, 563 
Styloid process, Homo, 562 : 
Myxine, 149 : Myxine glu- 
ri^ios<2,160: Peiromyon, 137*: 
Petromyzon marinus, 135, 
136 

Stylomastoid foramen, Lepus 
cuniculus, 494 : Ptilocevcus 
lowii, 548 

Stylomastoid process, Lepus 
cuniculus, 492 

Subatrial ridge, Amphioxus, 

58’*' 

Subclavian artery, Columha 
livia, 447, 448 : Craniata, 
93 : Cvocodilus, 414 : Dog- 
fish, 187, 188 : Fishes, 89, 
go* : Lacerta, 367, 368, 413 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 502, 506, 
507: Mammalia, 670 : Rana, 
321, 324 • 

Subclavian veins, Craniata, 
93 : Dog-fish, 188, 189 : 
Fishes, 89, 92* : Lacerta, 
367, 368, 37<^. 413 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 502, 506, 507 ; 
Rana, 324 : Salamandra 
maculosa, X Salmo fario, 
258 

Subclavius muscle, Columha 
livia, 440, 441 

Subcutaneous lymph-sinus, 

324, 325 


Subdigitigrade foot. Mammalia, 
644 

Subintestinal vein, Amphioxus, 
41, 47*, 58 : Fishes, 92* 
Sublingual glands, ^^epus cuni- 
culus, 501, 502 • 

Submaxillary gland, Lepus 
cuniculus, 501, 502 
Submentalis muscle, Rana, 317 
Submental sinus. Dog-fish, 188 
Submucosa, Craniata, 82* : 
Mammalia, 110 

Subocular arch, Myxine glutin- 
osa, 150 : Petromyzon, 137* : 
Petromyzon marinus, 135, 136 
Subopercular, Cheirolepis, 228 : 
Chondrosteus acipenseroides, 

231 ; Coccocephalus wildi, 

232 : Crossopterygii, 268 : 
Diplopterax trailli, 287 : 
Holoptychius fiemingi, 288 : 
Leptolepis bronni, 257 : 
Osteolepis macrolepidotus, 
286 : PalcBoniscus macro- 
pomus, 227 : Salmo fario, 
237, 241, 243 

Suborbital bone, Coccosteus 
decipiens, 161 : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 295, 296 : Hetero- 
steus, 163 : Leptolepis 

bronni, 257 : Palceoniscus 
macropomus, 227 
Suborbital canal, Amia calva, 
108 

Subperitoneal rib, Craniata, 
67 

Subscapular vein, Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 299, 300 
Subvertebral lymph-sinus, 
Petromyzon marinus, 144 : 
Rana, 325 

Subzonal membrane — See 
Chorion 

Sucker, Rana, embryo, 330, 331 
Sucking-fish — See Echeneis 
Sufflaminal plate, Pterich- 
thyodes, 164 
Suidce, 600, 661, 692 
Suimiri, 559 
Sula, 461 

Sulcus intraencephalicus 

posterior, Lacerta, 372 
Sunbitterns — See Euvypygidm 
Sunfish — See Mola 
Suoidea, 600 

Superognathals — Pterichthy- 
odes, 165 

Supra-angular, Aves, 435 : 
Columha livia, 434j- 436 : 
Lacerta, 361, 362 : Tropi- 
donoius natrix, 403 
Supraclavicle, Salmo fario, 246, 

247 

Supracleithrum, Cheirolepis, 
228 : Chondrosteus acipen- 
seroides, 231 : Coccocephalus 
wildi, 232 : Helichthys 


elegans, 230 : Leptolepis 
bronni, 257 : Palceoniscus 
macropomus, 227 ; Teleo- 
stei, 274 

Supracondylar foramen, In- 

sectivora,r549 

Supracondyloid foramen, Car- 
nivora, 579 

Supraethmoid bone, Protop- 
terus, 305 : Salmo fario, 
240, 241, 242, 248 

Supramaxilla, Leptolepis bron- 
ni, 257 : Salmo fario, 241 

Supraoccipital, Anura, 344 : 
Apteryx mantelli, 473 ; Aves, 
4^ : Bony skull, 75 : Brady - 
pus tridactylus, 629 : Canis 
familiaris, 578 : Cetacea, 
586 : Chelone mydas, 406 : 
Columha livia, 434, 435 : 
Craniata, 75* : Dasypus 
sexcinctus, 627 : Dasyurus, 
539 : Emys europcsa, 405 : 
Glohiocephalus, 582 : Homo, 
561 : Ichthyostega, 334 : 
Lacerta, 360, 361 : 1 cpus 

cuniculus, 491, 492, 495 : 
Manatus senegalensis, 612 : 
Myrmecophaga, 627, 628 : 
Phoccena communis, 585 : 
PholidophoridcB, 256 : Pro- 
cavia, 615 : Protopterus, 305 : 
Mammalia, 639 : Salmo 
fario, 241, 242, 244, 248 : 
Sirenia, 612 : Tropidonotus 
natrix, 403 

Supraoccipital region, Sala- 
mandra atra, 345 

Supraorbital, Diplopterax 
trailli, 287 : Holoptychius 
fiemingi, 288 ; Lacerta, 360, 
361 : Leptolepis bronni, 257 : 
Osteolepis macrolepidotus, 
286 : Palceoniscus macro- 
pomus, 227 

Supraorbital crest, Dog-fish, 

181 

Supraorbital foramen. Apteryx 
mantelli, 472, 473 

Supraorbital plate. Cetacea, 586 

Supraorbital process, Lepus 
cuniculus, 494 

Supraorbital region, Salmo 
salar, 245 

Supraorbital sensory canal, 
Climatius reticulatus, 155 I 
Epipetalichthys wildun- 
gensis, 166 

Suprarenal body, Craniata, 

122* 

Suprascapula, Chondrichthyes, 
203 : Lacerta, 359, 363 : 

Leptolepis bronni, 257 : 
Palceoniscus macropomus, 
227 : Rana, 309 : Sala- 
mandra, 346 : Sphenodon, 
399 
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Suprascapular cartilage, Lepus 
cuniculus, 497 

Suprastapedial, Columha livia, 
437 

Supratemporal, Chondrosteus 
acipenseroides, 2 S 1 : Diplop- 
terax Helichthys 

elegans, 2 S 0 : Holoptychius 
flemingi, 288 : Ichthyosiega, 
3 S 4 : Lacerta, 360, 361 : 
Osteolepis macrolepidotus, 

m 

Supratemporal arch, Spheno- 
don, 405 

Supratemporal fossa, Spheno- 
don, 405 

Supratemporal lateralis nerve, 
Craniata, 102 

Supratemporo - intertemporal, 
Leptolepis bronni, 257 
Surangular, Cynognathus, 383 : 
Dimetrodon, 383 : Diplop- 
terax trailli, 287 : Holop- 
tychius flemingi, 288 : Osteo- 
lepis macrolepidotus, 286 : 
Scymnosuchus, 383 
Sus scrofa, 648, 661 
Suspensorium — See Jaw-sus- 

pension 

Suspensory ligament of eye, 

Craniata, 111, 113 * 

Swallows — See Hirudinidce 

Swans — See Cygnus 

Sweat glands, Homo, 634 : 

Mammalia, 636 
Swifts— -See Microodidce 
Sword-fish, 261, 262 
Sylvian fissure, Lepus cuniculus, 
a 509 
Sylviida, 462 
Symbranchii, 261 
Symmetrodonta, 517, 518, 521*, 
656 

Symmorium, 173 
Sympathetic nervous system, 
Craniata, 97*» 
cuniculus, 513 

Symphysis — See Mandibular 

symphysis. Pubic symphysis 
Symplectic, Acipenser, 272 : 
Leptolepis bronni, 257 : 
Salmo fario, 241, 243, 244 ; 
Salmo salar, 245 
Synapses, Craniata, 96 * 
Synapsida, 375. 376, 380*, 
424 

Synapticulae, Amphioxus, 45* : 

Enteropneusta, 

Syndactyla, 532 

Syndactylous Metatheria, 531 
Synentognathi, 258, 263 
SyngnathidcB, 261, 277, 283 
Synotus barbastellus, 550 
Synovial Columha livia, 

433 

Synsacrum, Aves, 469 : Col- 
umba liviay AZ^i 434. 442 


Syrinx, Aves, 478 : Columha 
livia, 442 , 443, 444 
Systematic position— See Classi- 
fication . 

SystemicT*arteries, Fishes, 90 * 
Systemic ^capillaries. Fishes, 90 
Systemic heart, Ma m ma lifi, 
94’*' 

Systemic trunk, Rana, 320, 321, 
324 

T 

Tabular, Chondrosteus acipen- 
seroides, 231 : Helichthys 
elegans, 230 : Ichthyostega, 

334 

TachyglossidcB, 523. 525, 526 
Tachyglossus, 637 
T achvglossus aculeatus, 525, 529, 
636, 666, 673, 674 
Tactile corpuscle. Homo, 110 
Tactile spot, Rana, 110 
Tadpole, 313, 321, 322, 327, 
331, 332 

Taenia hippocampi, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 511 , 512 : Mammalia, 
672 

Taenia semicircularis, Lepus 
cuniculus, 511 
Tseniodontia, 51S, 616 
Tcsniolabis, 5^, 521 
Tagassuidcs, 600 
Tail, Ascidian larva, 34 : 
Columha livia, 427 : Crani- 
ata, 62, 67 ; Callus bankiva, 
481 : Lemuroidea, 5^0 : 

Rana, 330 — See also Caudal 
fin 

Tail-coverts, Columha livia, 431 
Tailor-bird — See Orthotomus 
Tail-tract — See Caudal pteryla 
Talonid molar, Mammalia, 654* 
Talpa, 687, 549 
Talpidcs, 545 
Tamandua, 623 
Tapetum cellulosum. Dog-fish, 

194 

Tapiroidea, 589 . 590* 

Tapirus, 590 
Tapirus americanus, 596 
Tapirus indicus, 596 , 647 
Tapirus roulini, 596 
Tapirus terrestris, 597 
Tarpon, 258 

Tarsal cartilage, Columha livia, 

440 

Tarsal homy spur, Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 527 

Tarsals, JEmys europma, 409 ; 
Lacerta, 365 : Rana, 316 : 
Sphenodon, 399 : Tetrapod, 
SO* 

Tarsioidea, 555. 557. 

Tarsipes, 531 , 532. 539 
Tarsius, 55S, 5S9 
Tarsius spectrum, 557 , 558 


Tarsometatarsus, Columha 
livia, 426 , 427, 439 : Pen- 
guins, 476 

Tarsus, Carnivora, 57Q? Cer- 
vus elaphus, 647 : Cnelonia, 
409 : Crocodilus, 410 ; Emys 
europcea, 409 : Equus cahal- 
lus, 648 : Gorilla, 565 : 
Homo, 565 : Lacerta, 365 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 500 : Mam- 
malia, 644, 645, 646 : Ponge, 
565 : Primates, 5OO : Proto- 
theria, 530 : Sphenodon, 408 : 
Sus scrofa, 648 : Tritemno- 
don agilis, 644 

Tasmanian Devil — See Sarco- 
philus 

Taste, Craniata, in 
Taste-buds, Craniata, iii : 
Lepus cuniculus, 501 : Mam- 
malia, 110, 666, 675 
Taste, organ of, Craniata, lii ; 
Mammalia, 675 : Petr omy son, 
144 

Tatu Armadillo — See Dasypus 
sexcinctus 

Teat, Cow, 637 : Didelphys, 
637 : Halmaturus, 687 : 

Mammalia, 637 

Teeth, Acanthodii, 156 : Am- 
phibia, 347 : Archmpteryx 
lithographica, 463, 465 I 

Artiodactyla, 66 1 : Aves, 

477 : Bradyodontii, 174 : 
Callorhynchus antarcticus, 
220 : Canides, 573 : Canis,. 

664 : Canis familiaris, 575, 

652 : Carnivora, 573, 664 : 
Cetacea, 663 : Chiromys, 
658 : Chiroptera, 665 : 

Chondrichthyes, 204 : Con- 
dylarthra, 566 : Craniata, 82*, 
83 : Crocodilia, 41 1 : Cyno- 
cephala, 553 : Dendrohyrax, 
614 ; Didelphys marsupialis, 
660 : Dipterus valenciennesi, 
292 : Edestidcs, 174 : Eie- 
phantoidea, 663 : Elephas 
maximus, 605 : Eotitanops, 
589, 590 : Epiceratodus 

forsteri, 295, 296, 297 : 

Equoidea, 591 : Equus, 590, 
592, 662 : Enselachii, 175: 
Felis, 664 : Gastornis, 477 : 
Globe-fish, 276 : Haiieria, 
41 1 : Heloderma, ^10 : Her- 
pestes, 664 ; Hesperornis, 
477 : Holocephali, 215, 219 : 
Homogalax, 590 : Hymna 
brunnea, 574 : Hy cenodon, 
576 : Hyrachyus, 589. 590 : 
Hyrocoidea, 614 : Hyraco- 
therium, 590, 592 : Ichthy- 
ornis, 477 : Jguanodon 

mantelU, 391: Insectivora, 

665 : IM>Yichthys, 276 ; 
Labyrinthodontia, 335 > 
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Lacerta, 366 : Lemiiroidea, 
556 : Lagenorhynchus , 652 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 492 j dSSj 
501 f l^utra, 664 : Litopterna, 
570 : Macropus major, 659 ; 
Mammalia, 650-666 : Meles, 
664 : Mesohippus, 592 : 

Metatheria, 531. ^59 : 

Myotragus, 658 : Myxine, 
148 : Odontopteryx, 477 : 

OpMdia, 410 : Ornithorhyn- 
chus, 524 , 525, 658 : Orycter- 
opus, 660 : Osteolepis macro- 
lepidotus, 285 : Oxycena, 576 : 
Panthera pardus, 574 : Pan- 
totheria, 522 : Pecora, 662 : 
Perameles, 653 : Perissod- 
actyla, 5^% 690 , 662 : Petro- 
myzofi, 138 : Petromyzon 
fluviatilis, 134 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 135 : Phascolarctos 
cinereus, 659 : Pikes, 276 : 
Pleuiopterygii, 173 : Polyp- 
terini, 233 : Poios, 658 : 
Primates, 554» 665 : Probo- 
scidea, 604 : Procyon lotor, 
574 : Profeles, 658 : Proio- 
cetus, 583 : Protohippus, 592 : 
Protopterus, 305 : Protoro- 
hippus, 592 : Prototheiia, 528 : 
Prozeuglodon, 583 : Ptilocer- 
cus lowii, 548 : Rana, 318 : 
Reptilia, 410 ; Rhinoceros, 
590 : Rhipidistia, 285 : 

Rodentia, 618 : Salmo fario, 
236, 247 : Sarcophilus ursin- 
us, 660 : Sargus, 276 : Sir- 
eiiia, 663 : Sphenodon, 41 1 : 
Sus scrofa, 661 : Symmetro- 
donta, 521 : Tapirus, 690 : 
Taxidea americana, 574 : 
Teleostei, 275 : Thecodontia, 
411 : Tilloiherium, 658: 
Titanotherium, 590 : Tricono- 
donta, 521 : IJngulata, 661 : 
Ur sus, 664 : Ur sus arctos, 
574 : Viverra zihethica, 574 
Teetb, dermal, Dog-fish, 177 
Tejidcs, 423 

Telemetacarpal Cervidm, 602 
Telencephalon,' ' Craaiata, 97*. 

98, 100 : Salmo fario, 351 
Teleostei, 78 , 86, 87 , 226, 236, 
254-284 

Telmatomorphormes, 461 
Telolecithal owm, Rana, 329 
Temnospondyly, 398 
Temporal, Homo, 562 
Temporal arches, Crocodilia, 
407 : Lacerta, 2^2 : Spheno- 
don, 

Temporal canal, Amia calva, 
108 : Prototheria, 528 
Temporal crest, PtUocercus 
lowii, 648 

Temporal fossa, Carnivora, 
577 : Chelonia, 406 : Croco- 


dilia, 407 : Lacerta, 362 : 
Mammalia, 640 : Sphenodon, 

405 

Temporal lobe of brain, Lepus 
cuniculus, 509, • 512 f 
Temporal region, Colgrlosatiria, 
375: Reptilia, 375 
Temporalis muscles. Rat, 617 
Tench, 261 

Tendons, Rana, 316, 317 
Tenrec — See Centetes 
Tensor muscles, Columba livia, 
440, 441 

Tentacles, Ascidia, 14 , 16 *, 19 , 
23 : Ascidia composita, 23 : 
Myxine, 148 : Pyrosoma, 26 : 
Rhabdopleura, ii, 12 : Salpa, 
27 

Tentacular groove, Ichihyo- 
phis glutinosa, 345 
Tentaculum, Holocephali, 215 
Tenth cranial nerve — See Vagus 
nerve 

Tentorial plane, Canis famili- 
ar is, 642 : Homo, 642 : 
Mammalia, 641 , 642 : Papio, 
642 : Phascolarctos, 642 
Terminalis nerves, Craniata, 
102 , 103* : Dog-fish, 192 
Terns — See Larida 
Tertiary Reptilia, 424 
Test, Ascidia, 13*, 14 , 16 , 17 , 
19 , 22 : Ascidia composita, 
23 

Test-cells, Ascidiacea, 28, 29 
Testis, Appendicularia, 22 , 28 : 
Ascidia, 18 : Ascidia com- 
posita, 23 : Ascidia sim- 
plices, 28 : Callorhynchus 
aniarcticus, 222 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 207 : Columba livia, 
442 , 451, 452 : Craniata, 
12 1 : Dog-fish, 196 , 197* : 
Doliolum, 24 , 28 : Enterop- 
neusta, 7* : Epiceratodus 
forsteri, 301 : Holocephali, 
222 : Lacerta, 367 , 374 , 375 : 
Lepidosieus, 281 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 515 : Mammalia, 
677: Myxine, 15 1 ; Petromy- 
zon marinus, 144 : Pyrosoma, 
28 : Rana, 318 , 321 , 322 , 
328 : Salmo fario, 248 , 253 : 
Salpa, 28 : Urochorda, 28 : 
Urodela, 351 
Testudo graca, 397 
Testudo loveridgii, 401 
Teionius, 557 
Tetrad anodon, 567, 644 
Tetrao, 461 

Tetrapod, 79, 80 , 81, 82 
Tetrazooid, Pyrosoma, 35* 
Thaliacea, 20* 

Thebesian valve. Mammalia 
670 : Lepus cuniculus, 505 
Thecodontia, 376 , 387*, 41 1 
424 


Thelodus, 133. 

Therapsida, 356, 380 
Theria, 5i7*» 090 
Theriodontia, 376, 381*, 424 
Theropoda, 390 
Thinocorythida, 461 
Third craifial nerve — See 

Oculomotor nerve 
Third ventricle — See Diacoele 
Thoatherinm, 569, 645 
Thoracic air-sacs, Aves, 445 : 

Columba livia, 444 
Thoracic duct, Mammalia, 669 
Thoracic ganglia, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 513 

Thoracic region, Crocodiins, 399 
Thoracolumbar vertebrae, 
Carnivora, 577 • Primates, 
560 

Thoracopterus, 263 
Thoracic vertebrae, Columba 
livia, 433, 442 : Lacerta, 
358, 359 , 360 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 489 , 490 : Mammalia, 
638 : Myrmecophaga jubata, 
622 : Sirenia, 612 
Thoracostei, 261 
Thorax, Craniata, 68 *: Lepus 
cuniculus, 501, 502 , 508 
Three-toed Sloth — See Brady- 
pus iridactylus 
Thresher, 176 
Thrinaxodon, 384 
Thrinaxodon Uorhinus, 382 
Therocephalia, 384 
Thrushes — See Turdida 
Thryonomys swinderanus, 619 
Thursius, 287 
Thyestes, 129 
Thylacinus, 532, 533, 534 
Thylacoleo, 533 
Thylacoleo carnifex, 537 
T hylacomys, 532 
Thymus gland, Columba livia, 
443 : Chondrichthyes, 205 : 
Craniata, 85* : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 509 : Rana, 319 
Thyrohyal, Globiocephalus, 
582 : Lepus cuniculus, 497 : 
Mammalia, 639 , 641 : 

Manatus senegalensis, 612 
Thyroid gland, Chondrichthyes, 
205 : Columba livia, 443 : 
Craniata, 67 , 85* : Dog-fish, 
185 : Lacerta, 367 , 370 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 508 , 509 : 
Rana, 319 

Tibia, Apteryx oweni, 477 : 
Bradypus iridactylus, 630 : 
Cetacea, 587 : Cistudo lut- 
aria, 401 : Columba livia, 
440 : Crocodilus, 399, 410 ; 
Emys europcea, 409 : Hal- 
maturus ualabatus, 538 : 
Lacerta, 365 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 499 ; Mammalia, 643 : 
Metatheria, 540 : Ornithor- 
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hynchus, 527 : Phalangev, 
540 : Pinnipedia, 5S1 : 
Primates, 566 : Sphenodon, 
399 : Tetrapod, 79*, 80 : 
Xenartlira, 631 

Tibiale, Apteryx omeni, 477 ; 
O'ocodilus, 410 ? Sphenodon, 
408 : Tetrapod, 81*" 

Tibialis muscles, Rana, 317 
Tibiofibula, Rana, 309, 316 
Tibiofibulare, Laceria, 365 
Tibiotarsus, Columha Hvia, 439 
Tigers — See FelidcB, Felis tigris 
Tiger shark — See Stegosioma 
Tile-fish, 261 
Tiilodontia, 518, 616 
Tillotherium, 616 
Tinamiformes, 459 
Tinamous, 459 

Tinoceras — See Loxolophodon 
Titanichihys, 162 
Titanotheriidce, 589 
Titanotherium, 590 
Titanotlieroidea, 5 ^ 9 , 597 
Tolypeutes, 626 

Tongue, Alligator, 411 : 
Amphibia, 347 • Aires, 477 : 
Balanoglossus, 4 * : ChamcB- 
leon, 41 1 : Chelonia, 412 : 
Chondrichthyes, 205 : Col- 
umba livia, 441, 442: 

Craniata, 84* : Crocodilia, 
412 : Crotalus, 421 : Emys 
europcea, 411 : Homo, 675 : 
Laceria,, 366, 369 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 501, 502 ; 

Mammalia, 110, 666 : 

Monitor indicus, 411 : Myx- 
ine, 149 : Petromyxon, 137, 

138 : Petromyzon fluviatilis, 
134 : Petromyzon marinus, 

139 : Ptychodera hahamen- 
sis, 5 : Rana, 318 : Rep- 
iilia, 41 1 : Salmo fario, 

236.237,248; Urodela, 347 . 

Tongue-sheath, Monitor indi- 
cus, 411 

Toothed Whales — See Odon- 
toceti 

Tooth-papilla, Craniata, 83* : 

Mammalia, 650, 651 
Tooth-plates, Callovhynchus, 
215 : Coccosteus decipiens, 
161, 162 : Elasmodus, : 
Harriotta, 215 : Myriacan- 
ihus, 215 : Rhynchodus, 215 
Tooth-pulp, Craniata, 83* 
Topes, I'jj 

Tornaria, 7, 8*, ii, 12 
Tornieria, 390 
Torpedo, 127, 204 
Tortoises, 379, 395, 397 
Toucans-— See RhamphastidcB 
Touch-cells, Craniata, 109* : 

Homo, 110 : Rana, 110 
T ouch-corpuscles, Craniata, 
109* 


Toxodon, 571 
Toxodonta, 571 
Toxodontidce, 571 
Trabeculae, Craniata, 71* : 
Crotalu3, 403: Ophidia, 403 : 
Salmo s^lar, 245 : Urodela, 
344 : 

Trabecular dentine of placoid 
scale, 64 

Trabecular region, Craniata, 
71* .* Salmo fario, 242 
Trachea, Aves, 445, 477 : 

Chamceleon, 412 ; Columha 
livia, 442, 443, 444 : Laceria, 
366, 367, 369, 370; 

Reptiiia, 412 

Tracheal rings, Laceria, 370 
Trachinus, 270 
Trachodon, 391 
Trachypferus, 275 
Tragnloidea, 601 
Tragulus, 601 

Transverse bone — See Ectop- 
terygoid 

Transverse muscles, Amphio- 
xus, 42*, 46 

Transverse process, Amhly sto- 
ma, 343 : Cetacea, 585 : 
Columha livia, 433, 434 : 
Craniata, 67, 70* : Croco- 
dilus, 400 : Dog-fish, 179, 
180 : Laceria, 359 : Lepus 

cuniculus, 480, 489 : 

Phoccena communis, 585 : 
Python, 398 : Rana, 309, 
310 : Ranidens, 343 : 

Spelerpes, 343 

Transverse vessel, Ascidia, 16 
Trapezium, Homo, 565 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 498, 499 : 

Mammalia, 646 : Mesonyx, 
646 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Papio anuhis, 565 : Talpa, 
549 ; Tapirus indicus, 647 : 
Tetrapod, 80 : Triiemnodon 
agilis, 644 : Ursus ameri- 
canus, 579 : Xenarthra, 629 
Trapezoid, Brady pus iridacty- 
lus, 630: Equuscaballus, 648: 
Globiocephalus melas, 582 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 498, 499 • 
Mammalia, 646 : Mesonyx, 
646 : Ornithorhynchus, 527 : 
Papio anuhis, 565 : Sus 
scrofa, 648 : Talpa, 549 : 
Tapirus indicus, 647 : 
Tetrapod, 80 : Triiemnodon 
agilis, 644 : Ursus ameri- 
canus, 579 : Xenarthra, 629 
Tree Snake, 389 
Tremataspidce, 126, 130 
Tremataspis, 129, 130 
Tremaiaspis schmidti, 130 
Triassic, Actinopterygii, 225 : 
Amphibia, 333» 335» 337: 
Dipneusti, 293 : Mammalia, 
518, 520 : Protospondyli, 


235: ' Reptiiia, 377, 380, 
381, 384, 385, 386, 387, 42^ 
Triceratops, 391 ^ 

Trichechiformes, 61 1 ^ ’ 
Trichechus — See Manatus 
Trichosunis, 685 
Triconodon, 521, 522 
Triconodonta, 517, 518, 521, 
656 

Tricuspid valve, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 504, 505 : Mammalia, 
670 

Trigeminal ganglion, Craniata, 
103* 

Trigeminal nerve, Callorhyn- 
chus antarcticus, 221 : 
Craniata, 103* : Dog-fish, 190, 
192, 193 : Petromyzon, 142 ; 
Petromyzon marinus, 141 : 
Torpedo, 204 

Trigeminal nerve foramen, 
Callorhynchus antarcticus, 
220 : Craniata, 72* : Dog- 
fish, 180, 181 : Salamandra 
atra^ 345 : Salmo salar, 245 
Trigger-fish, 261 
Trigonid molar, Mammalia, 
654* 

Trigonostylopidre, 572 
Trigonostylopoidea, 572 
Triisodontidcs, 576 
Trilophodon chinjiensis, 609 
Trilophodon cooperi, 609 
Trilophodon macrognathus, 609 
Trilophodon palaindicus, 609 
Trior acodon, 521 
Triiemnodon agilis, 644 
Tritor, Callorhynchus antarcti- 
cus, 220 : Holocephali, 219 
Tritoral area, Holocephali, 215 
Tritubercular molar, Mamma- 
lia, 653, 656 

Trituberculo-sectorial molar, 
Mammalia, 653 

Tritylodon longcevus, 519, 520 
Tritylodontoidea, 520 
Trochanter, Columha livia, 439 : 
Halmaturus ualabatus, 538 : 
Laceria, 365 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 499 

TrochilidcB, 462, 486 
Trochlea, Artiodactyla, 649 ; 
Carnivora, 649 : Condylar- 
thra, 649 : Equus^ 649 : 
Hippopotamus, . 649 : In- 
sectivora, 649 : Lacerta, 
364 : Lepus cuniculus, 498 : 
Mammalia, 646, 647 : Myrax, 
649 : Primates, 649 : 

Rhinoceros, 649 : Rodentia, 
649 

Trochlear nerve, Craniata, 102, 
103* : Dog-fish, 190, 192 : 
Petromyzon, : Skate, 

115 

Trochlear nerve foramen, 
Dog-fish, 1 81 
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Trogonilormes, 4^2 
Trogontherium, 616 
Trog<i^s — See Trogonidse 
Trophoi^last, Arvicola, 687 : 
Erinaceus, 687 : Mammalia , 
681 , 682 : Mus, mi 
Tropidonotus natrix, 403 
Trout, Brook — See Salmo fario 
Trout-perch, 261 
Truncus arteriosus — See Vent- 
ral aorta 

Trunk, Craniata, 62 67 : 

Proboscidea, 603 : Ptero- 
brancMa, 8 
Trygon, 213 
Trygonorhina, 202 , 208 
Tuber calcanei, Chiroptera, 553 
Tuber cinereum — See Infundi- 
bulum 

Tuberculum olfactorium, Epi- 
ceratodus forsteri, 301 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 510 : 
Tachyglossus aculeatus, 673 
Tuberculum posterius super- 
ius, Lacerta, 372 
Tuberosities, Lepus cuniculus, 
498 

Tubulidentata, 518 , 632 
Tunic, Ascidia, 13 * 

Tunicata — See Urochorda 
Tunicine, 13* 

Tupaia, 546 , 656 
TupaiidcB, 546 , 547 , 640 
Turbinals — See Ectoethmoids 
Turbinates, 461 
TmdidcB, 462 
T Urdus, 470 

Turkey-Buzzards — See Cath- 
artes 

Turkeys~See Meleagns 
TumicidcB, 462 
Turtles, 376, 379 » 395 » 413 
Turtur, 462 

Tusks, Dinotherium, 608 : 
Elephas, 608, 650 : Moeri- 
iherium, 608 : Proboscidea, 
608 : Rhynchotherium, 608 
Twelfth cranial nerve — See 
Hypoglossal nerve 
Two-toed Ant-eater — See 
Cycloturus 

Two-toed Sloth — See Cho- 
lospus didactylus, C, hojf- 
manni 

Tylopoda, 600 

Tympanic, Canis familiaHs, 
678 : Catarrhim, 640 : Cet- 
acea, 586 : Dasypus sex- 
cinctus, 627 : Equus, 640 : 
Homo, 562 : Insectivora, 
640 : Lemuroidea, 563 , 640 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 494 : Mam- 
malia, 639, 640, 641 : Mana- 
tus senegalensis, 612 : Meta- 
theria, 539 • Myrmecophaga, 
627, 628 : Fetrogale pent- 
cillata, 540 : Fhascolomys 


wombat, 539 : Platyrrhini, 
640 : Primates, 640 : Pro- 
cavia, 615 : Protqtheria, 
528 : Ptilocercus lowii, 548 : 
Sy tenia, 613 : Tafsius, 640 : 
TupaiidcB,M0 : Wrsusferox, 
679 : Xenarthra, 627 
Tympanic bulla — See Bulla 
Tympanic cavity. Amphibia, 
351 : Catarrhini, 640 : Col- 
umba livia, 434, 435 : Equus, 
640 : Insectivora, 640 ; La- 
certa,zis- Lemuroidea, 640 : 
Mammalia, 640, 676 : Orni- 
thorhynchus, 627 : Platyr- 
rhini, 640 : Primates, 640 : 
Rana, 326, 327 ; Reptilia, 
416 : Tarsioidea, 640 : Tu- 
paiidcB, 640 

Tympanic membrane. Amphi- 
bia, 35 1 : Chelonia, 406 : 
Craniata, 118 : Emys euro- 
pc8a, 406 : Mammalia, 676 : 
Rana, 326 , 327 

Tympanic ring, Lemuroidea, 
556 : Rana, 313 , 327: 

Tachyglossus aculeatus, 629 : 
Tarsius, 558 : Ursus ferox, 
579 

Tympanoeustachian fossa, La- 
certa, 362 

Tympanohyal, Homo, 562 : 
Mammalia, 639 

Tympanohyoid fossa, Ptilo- 
cercus lowii, 648 
Tympanum. Columha livia, 
443 : Lacerta, 373 
Typhlonus nasus, 265 
Typhlopidcs, 405 
Typhlosole, Ascidia, 16* : Pet- 
romyzon, 139 
Typotheria, 571 
TypotheriidcB, 571 


U 

UiNTATHERiA — See Dinocetata 
Uintaiherium, 569 
Ulna, Alligator, 409 : Ar- 
chcsornis siemensi, 464 : Ar- 
ches opteryx lithographica, 
465 : Bradypus tridactylus, 
630 : Cetacea, 586 : Chirop- 
tera, 552 : Cistudo lutaria, 
401 : Columba livia, 437, 
438 : Crocodilus, 399 : Di- 
cynodontia, 384 : Edesto- 
saurus, 389 : Equoidea, 591 : 
Globiocephalus melas, 582 : 
Gorgonopsia, 384 : Halma- 
turus ualahatus, 538 : In- 
sectivora, 549 : Lacerta, 363 , 
364 : Lepus cuniculus, 498 : 
Ornithorhynchus, 527 ; Pele- 
cosauria, 384 : Phoccena 
communis 585 : Pinnipedia, 


581 : Primates, 563 : Ro- 
dentia, 622 : Ssncenia, 613 : 
Sphenodon, 399 : Sterna 

wilsoni, 475 : Sus scrofa, 
648 ; Talpa, 549 : Tapirus 

indicus, 6f7 ; Tetrapod, 79* : 
Xenarthra, 629 

Ulnare, Alligator, 409 : Colum- 
ba livia, 437, 438 : Di- 
cynodontia, 384 : Gorgo- 

nopsia, 384 ; Lacerta, 364 : 
Pelycosauria, 384 : Tetra- 
pod, 80* 

Umbilical cord, Mammalia, 
689 

Umbilical fold, Aves, 484 
Umbilical vein, Mammalia, 
669 

Umbilical vesicle— -See Yolk sac 
Umbilicus, Columba livia, 428 
Unau — SeeCholaspus didactylus 
Unciform, Bradypus tridacty- 
lus, 630 : Equus cahallus, 
648 : Globiocephalus melas, 
582 : Halmaturus ualabatus, 
538 : Lepus cuniculus, 498 , 
499 : Mammalia, 646 : Mes- 
onyx, 646 : Ornithorhynchus, 
527 : Papio anubis, 665 : 
Sus scrofa, 648 : T alpa, 549 : 
Tapirus indicus, 647 : Tetra- 
pod, 80 : Ursus americanus, 
579 

Uncinates, Aves, 469 ; Co- 
lumba livia, 432, 433 : Croco- 
dilus, 400 : Sphenodon, 399, 
400 

Undina penicillata, 289 
Ungual phalanx, Felis lea, 
579 : Lepus cuniculus, 499 : 
Pinnipedia, 581 
Ungulata,'' South Ameri- 
can, 518 , 569 

** Ungulata vera — See Peris- 
sodactyla, Artiodactyla 
Unguligrade foot. Mammalia, 
644, 649* 

Unstriped muscle, Craniata, 
82* 

Upper jaw, Baleenoptera, 664 : 

Craniata, 73 * 

UpupidcB, 462 
Urachus, Mammalia, 689* 
Ureter, Craniata, 12 1 : Colum- 
ba livia, 442 , 451, 452 : 
Didelphys dorsigera, 685 : 
Eptatretus, 150 : Erinacei- 
dcB, 678 : Lacerta, : 
Lepus cuniculus, 514 , 515 : 
Mammalia, 677 : Myxinoidea, 
1 51 : Petromyzon, 144 : 

Petromyzon marinus, 144 : 
Phascolomys wombat, 686 : 
Rana, I Salmo fario, 
248 : Trichosurus, 

Urethra, cuniculus, 515 : 

Mammalia, 677 
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Urinary bladder, Amia, 281 : 
AmpMMa, 352 : Didelphys 
dorsigera, 685 : EtinaceidcB, 
678 : Eiitlaerias 678 : Fishes, 
I2I'*' : Holocephali, 222 • 
Lacerfa, S66, ^9, 874, 375 : 
Lepidosteus, 281, 282 : Lepus 
mniculus, 614, 51 5/- Mam- 
maiia, 677 : Mustelina, 678 : 
Phascolomys wombat, 685 : 
Rana, 818, 328 : Salmo 

fario, 248, 252, 258 : Teleo- 
stei, 281 : Trichosurus, 

685 

Urinary duct — See Mesone- 
phric, Pronephric ducts 

Urinary papilla, Dog-fish, 185, 

195 

Urinary sinus, Chondrichthyes, 
207 : Dog-fish, 185, 195, 196, 
197 

Urinary tubule, Craniata, 119"^ : 
Eptatretus, 150 

Urinogenital aperture, Amia, 
281 : Craniata, 62* : Holo- 
cephali, 217 : Lacerta, 874 : 
Lepidosteus, 281, 282 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 514 : Petromy- 
zon, 135 : Salmo fario. 237 _ 

Urinogenital canal — See Vesti- 
bule 

Urinogenital organs, Amia, 
281 : Amphibia, 351 : 
phioxus, 48, 50 : Appendi- 
cularia, 28 : Ascidia, 18* : 
Ascidics simpUces, 2S : Aves, 
478 : C alloy hynchus antarc- 
ticus, 222 : Chelonia, 416 : 

‘ Chondrichthyes, 207 : CoU 
umha livia, 451, 452 : Crani- 
ata, 1 1 8*, 120 : Crocodilia, 
416 : Didelphys dorsigera, 
685 : Dog-fish, 195. 196 : 
Doliolum, 28 : Enterop- 
neusta, 7 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 301, 302 : Erinaceidca, 
678 : Ganoids, 281 : Holo- 
cephali, 222 ; Laoerta, 367 , 
374 : Lepidosteus, 281 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 514 : Mam- 
malia, 676 ; Metatheria, 
685 : Petromyzon, 144: 
Phascolomys wombat, 685 : 
Ptychodera bahamensis, 5 ; 
Pyrosoma, 28 : Rana, 327, 
328 : Reptilia, 416 : Salmo 
fario, 252 : Salpa, 28 : 

Teleostei, 280 : Trichosurus, 
685 : tJrochorda, 28 : IJro- 
dela ,351 

Urinogenital papilla, Chon- 
drichthyes, 207 : Dog-fish, 
igS : Lacerta, I Petro- 
myzon, 144 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 144 

Urinogenital passage — See 
Vestibule 


Urinogenital sinus, Callorhyn- 
chus antarcticus, 222 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 207 : Dog-fish, 
196, 197 : Holocephali, 222, 
223 : Mammalia, 678 : Pet- 
romyzoH, 144 : Petromyzon 
marinus, 144 ; Salmo fario, 
237, 248 

Urochord-— See Notochord 
IJrochorda, i2*-39 
Urodaeum, CoZwm&a livia, 442 , 
443 . 451. 452 

Urodela, 333, 339-355 passim 
Urohyal, Salmo fario, 244 
XJrolophus, 198, 201 
Urolophus cruciatus, 198 
Uronemus, 293 
U ronemus lobatus, 291 
Uropygium, Columba livia, 427 
XJrosiheneidce, 287 
Urosthenes, 287 

Urostyle, Rana, 308, 309 , 318 : 

Salmo fario, 239, 240 
TJrsidcB, 575, 665 
Ursus, 664 

Ursus americanus, 579 
Ursus fer ox, 579 
Utafetus, 623 

Uterine artery, Lepus cunicu* 
lus, 507 

Uterine crypts, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 517 

Uterus. Chondrichthyes, 207 : 
Didelphys dorsigera, 685 : 
ErinaceidcB, 678 : Eutheria, 
541, 678 : Holocephali, 222 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 515 , 516 *. 
Mammalia, 679, 688 : Per- 
ameles obesula, 691 : Phas- 
colomys wombat, 685 : Tri- 
chosurus, 685 

Uterus masculinus, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 514 , 515 : Mammalia, 

677 . , 

Uterine vein, Lepus cuniculus, 

607 

Utriculosacculus, Myxine, 150 
Utriculus, Chondrichthyes, 
20§: Craniata, 116*, 117 : 
Lacerta, 378 , 374 : Petro- 
myzon, 144 : Salmo fario, 
252 

V 

Vagina, Chondrichthyes, 207 : 
Didelphys dorsigera, 685 : 
ErinaceidcB, 678 : Eutheria, 

678 : Lepus cuniculus, 614 , 
515 , 516 : Mammalia, 679 : 
Metatheria, 53c> • Mustelina, 
678 : Phascolomys wombat,- 
685 : Trichosurus, 685 

Vaginal septum, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 615 

Vagus nerve, Callorhynchus 
antarcticus, 221 : Craniata, 


105=*“: Dog-fish, 190, 192, 
193, 194 : Epiceratodus for- 
steri, 300 ; Macrop^talich- 
ihys rapheidolabis^ 167 : 
Petromyzon, 142 : Torpedo, 
204 

Vagus nerve foramen, Aci- 
penser, 272 : Apteryx man- 
ielli, 478 : Callorhynchus 
antarcticus, 220 : Chimcera 
monstrosa, 218 : Craniata, 
72* : Dog-fish, 181 : Tch- 
thyophis glutinosa, 845 : 

Lepus cuniculus, 495 
Vagus nerve notch, Acan- 
thodes, 156 

Valves of heart, Mammalia, 
670 : Rana, 820 
Valvula cerebelli, Lacerta, 872 : 

Salmo fario, 251 
Vane — See Vexillum 
Varanosaurus, 380 
Varanus, 416 

Vascular area — See Area vas- 
culosa 

Vascular canals, cavity and 
layer of cosmoid scale, 64 
Vascular foramen, Triiylodon 
longcBvus, 619 

Vascular system, Amphibia, 
348-350 : Amphioxus, 45-8 : 
Ascidia, 17-18 : Aves, 478 : 
Cephalodiscus, 9 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 205 : Columba 
livia, 44^448 : Dog-fish, 
186-9: Enteropneusta, 6: 
Epiceratodus forsteri, 298- 
300: Fishes, 88*-95 : Lacer- 
ta, 366-370 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 504-508 : Mammalia, 
669-671 : Petromyzon, 189, 
140, 144 : Rana, 319-3^5 • 
Reptilia, 413 : Salamandra, 
348, 350 : Salmo fario, 248, 
249 

Vascular trabeculae, Ascidia, 17 
Vas efierens. Craniata, 122* : 
Lepidosiren, 306 : Lepi- 

dosieus, 281 : Rana, 328 
Vas deferens, Ascidia, 18 : 
Ascidice composites, 23 : 
AscidicB simplices, 28 i- Cal- 
lorhynchus antarcticus, 222 : 
Chondrichthyes, 207 : Col- 
umba livia, 442, 451, ^^452: 
Craniata, i iS • Dog-fish, 196, 
197 : Holocephali, 222 : La- 
certa, 374, 375 ‘ Lepus 
cuniculus, 614, 515 • Mam- 
malia, 677: Salmo fario, 
248 

Vasodentlne, 82*^ 

Vasoganglia, Pseudophycis 
backus, 27 B : Teleostei, 279 
Vastus internus muscle, Rana, 
817 

Veins— -See Vascular system 
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Velar tentacles, Amphioxus, 
43** 44 

Velum# Amphioxus, 43*, 44 : 
Myxim, 149: Peiromyzon, 
138’*' : Petfomyzon marinus, 
189 

Velum interpositum, Lepus 
cuniculus, 512 

Velum transversum, Lacerta, 
371,372 : Salma fario, 251 
Venous system — See Vascular 
system . 

Ventral aorta, Ampkioxus, 41 , 
46 *, 47 : CliOEiriclithyes, 
205 : Craniata, 67 , 98 : 
Dog-fish, 185 , 1 86, 187 , 188 ; 
Fishes, 88*, 89 , 90 : Peiro- 
myzon marinus^ 189 : Salma 
fario, 248 

Ventral apterium, Columha 
Uvia, 426 , 481 

Ventral disc, Pteraspis ros- 
trata, 132 

Ventral fin, Acipenser vu- 
ihenus, 230 ; Amia calva, 
235 : Gadus morrhua, 260 : 
Glyptocephalus cynoglossus, 
269 : Labrichthys psittacula, 
260 : Lepidosteus platysto- 
mus, 233 : Osfracion, 261 : 
Polypterus bicMr, 232 : Rita 
buchanani, 259 : Salmo fario, 
236, 238, 245, 248 : Sebasies 
percoides, 260 

Ventral fissure of spinal cord, 

Craniata, 96 

Ventral flexure, Lacerta, 372 
Ventral lymph sinus, Rana, 318 
Ventral nerve, Balanoglossus, 
3 : Ptychodera bahamensis, 
5 : Rhabdopleura, 12 
Ventral plate, Drepanaspis 
gemuendenensis, 133 
Ventral pte^la, Ardea, 467 : 

Columha Uvia, 431 
Ventral space, Ardea, 467 
Ventral vessel, Ascidia, 16 : 
Balanoglossus, 3 : Pfycho- 
dera bahamensis, 5 
Ventricles of brain, Craniata, 
97*: Dog-fish, 190 , 191 : La- 
cevia, 371, 372 : Lepus 

cuniculus, 511 

Ventricles of heart, Aves, 446 : 
Columha Uvia, 442 , 446, 447 : 
Craniata, 67 , 93 , 98 : Croco- 
dilus, 414 : Dog-fish, 186, 
187 , 188 : Epiceratodus for- 
sieri, 298, 299 : Fishes, 88*, 
89 , 90 : Lacerta, ^66, ^ 51 9 
369 , 413 : Lepus cuni- 

culus, 504 , 505, 507 , 508 : 
Peiromyzon marinus, 139 ; 
Rana, 318 , 320 , 321 , 324 , 
326 : Reptilia, 413 : Salmo 
fario, 248 , 249 : Salaman- 
dra, 348 


Ventricle, third — See Diacoele 
Ventricular septum, Aves, 446 : 
Turtle, 413 

Ventro-lateral artery, Dog-fish, 

188 

Vertebral artery, CoMtmba Uv- 
ia, 447 : Dog-fish, 188 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 506, 507 : 
Rana, 321 

Vermiform appendix, Lepus 
■ cuniculus, 504 
Vermis of cerebellum, Canis, 
672 : Lepus cuniculus, 510 , 
511 , 513 

Vertebra, Acipenser, 231 : Al- 
ligator, 409, 417 : Amniota, 
337 : Amphibia, 337, 343 : 
Ampkioxus, 53, 56: Artio- 
dactyla, 587 • Aves, 4 ^ 9 * 
482 : Balcena mysticetus, 

583 : Carnivora, 577 • Ceta- 
cea, 582, 585 : Chelonia, 400 : 
Chiroptera, 551 ^ Chond- 
rostei, 231 : Columha Uvia, 
432, 433, 434 . 442 : Crani- 
ata, 70* : Crocodilus, 400 : 
Dog-fish, 179 : Gallus ban- 
kiva, 480 : Gavice, 469 : 
Gecko, 398 : Ginglymodi, 
234 : Ichthyornithes, 469 : 
Impennes, 469 : Insectivora, 
547 : Labyrinthodontia, 335 • 
Lacerta, 358, 359 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 489, 490, 683 : 
Limicolcs, 469 : Mammalia, 
637, 638, 682 : Metatheria, 
531* 53O : Myrmecophaga 
jubata, 622 : Phocesna com- 
munis, 585 : Primates, 5 ^^ • 
Protospondyli, 235 : Pro- 
totheria, 526 : Python, 398 ; 
Rana, 123, 308, 309, 310 : 
RatitcB, 469 : Reptilia, 398* 
419 : Rodentia, 621 : Salmo 
fario, 238, 239, 240 : Sirenia, 
612 : Sphenodon, 398 : 

Teleostei, 271 : Tetrapod, 
337 : Xenarthra, 623, 626 
Vertebral centra, Amhly stoma, 
343 : Amphibia, 342, 343 : 
Chelone mydas, 402 : Chon- 
drichthyes, 199 * Columha 
Uvia, 432, 433 : Craniata, 
67, 70* : Crocodilus, 400 : 
Dog-fish, 179, 185 : Gymno- 
phiona, 343 : Lacerta, 358, 
359 : Lepus cuniculus,' 489 : 
Mammalia, 638 : Palceo- 
spondylus gunni, 171 : Poly- 
pterus, 272 : Rana, 308, 309 : 
Ranidens, 343 : Reptilia, 398 : 
Salamandrina, 343 : Salmo 
fario, 238, 239, 240, 248 : 
Scymnorhinus, 200 : Spe- 
lerpes, 343 : Sphenodon, 398 : 
Urodela, 342, 343 
Vertebral column, Acipenser, 


271, 272 : Amia, 271 ; 

Amphibia, 342 : Chimcera 
monstrosa, 218 : Chondrich- 
thyes, 199 : Chordata, 40* : 
Columha Uvia, 431 : Crani- 
ata, 69* : Crocodilus, 399 : 
Dog-fish, 179, 180 : Epi- 
ceratodus forsteri, 295 : Ge- 
muendina sturtzi, 170 : Gin- 
glymodi, 234 : Heptranchias, 
199 : Hexanchus, 199 : Holo- 
cephali, 215, 218 : Lacerta, 
358 : Lepidosteus, 271 : Lep- 
us cuniculus, 489 : Mam- 
malia, 637 : PalcBOspondylus 
gunni, 170 : Polypterus, 272 ; 
Rana, 308 , 309 : Reptilia, 
400 : Salmo fario, 238, 
240 : Scymnorhinus, 200 :* 
Sphenodon, 399 : Teleostei, 
271 

Vertebral formula, Columha 
Uvia, 434 

Vertebral plate, Aves, 482 : 
Chondrichthyes, 200, 21 1 : 
Craniata, 122* : Urolophus, 
201 

Vertebral ribs, Columha Uvia, 

432 : Craniata, 70 * 

Vertebral vein, Columha Uvia, 

447 

Vertebrarterial canal, Lepus 
cuniculus, 489 

Vertebrarterial foramen, Co- 
lumha Uvia, 432 , 433 
Vertical canal of ganoid scale, 

65 

Vesical artery, Lepus cuni- 
culus, 507 : Rana, 324 
Vesical veins, Lepus cuni- 
. cuius, 507 ; Rana, 322 , 323, 
324 

Vesicles of Savi, Electric Rays, 
206 

Vesicula seminalis, Callo- 
rhynchus antarcticus, 222 ; 
Chondrichthyes, 207 : Co- 
lumha Uvia, 451, 452 : Dog- 
fish, 196 , 197 : Holocephali, 
223 : Mammalia, 677 ; 

Rana, 318 , 328 
Vespertilio, 551 

Vestibule, Ampkioxus, 42* : 
Didelphys dorsigera, 685 : 
Dog-fish, 192 , 194 : Lepus 
cuniculus, 514 , 516 : Mam- 
malia, 679 : Mustelina, 678 : 
Phascolomys wombat, 685 : 
Trichosurus, 685 
Vexillum of feather, Aves, 430 : 

Columha Uvia, 428 
Vibrissas, Mammalia, 635 
Vieussens, valve of, Lepus 
cuniculus, 511 , 512 , 513 
Villi of chorion — See Chorionic 
villi 

Viper, 389 
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Visceral, arcli, Craaiala, 73* : 
Dog-fish, I8O5 ^81, 182 : 
Bpiceratodus forsteri, 808 ^ 
EeptiliEs 408 . 

Visceral bar, Cramatas 67, 72* 
Visceral layer, Amphioxus, 58 
Visceral nerve, Otf.aiiiata, 102 : 
Dog-fish, 198 

Visceral skeleton, Craniata, 
73* : Petromyzon, 138 
Viscerobranchial vessel, Asci- 
dia, 16, 17* 

Visceromotor components, 
teniata, 97*^ 

Visceromotor root, Craniata, 

lOI*^ 

Viscerosensory impulses, 

Craniata, 97 * 

Viscerosensory root, Craniata, 

lOI*^ 

Vishnutherium, 602 
Vitelline arteries, Aves, 483 : 
Craniata, 98 

Vitelline membrane, 51* : 

Aves, 484 

Vitelline veins, Aves, 483 ; 

Craniata, 93 : Lepus, 683 
Vitreous chamber of eye, 
Craniata, 114 * 

Vitreous humour of eye, Crani- 
ata, 1 1 4 * 

Vitrodentine of cosmoid scale, 

65 

ViverridcB, 573, 575 
Viviparous Amphibia, 352 
Viviparous Blenny— See Zoarces 
Viviparous Reptilia, 416 
Vocal organs, Aves, 477 : 
Columha livia, 443 : Lepus 
^ funiculus, 502, 508 : Rana, 
319 

Vomer, Anas boschas, 473 :• 
Apteryx mantelli, 473 : Aves, 
435 : Bony skull, 75 : Carin- 
atcB, 472 : Chelone my das, 
406 : Chelonia, 406 : Crani- 
ata, 76* : Crypturi, 472 .: 
Emys euvopcaa, 405 : Bpi- 
ceratodus forsteri, 296 : Glo- 
hiocephalus, 582 : Homo, 
561 : Ichthyophis glutinosa, 
345 ; Lacerta, 361, 362 : 
Lepus cuniculus, 492, 493 • 
Loxodonta africana, 604 : 
Mammalia, 639 : Manatus 
senegalensis, 612 : Orni- 
thorhynchus, 527 : Passeri- 
formes, 472 : Rana, 309, 
311, 312 : Ratita, 472 : 
Salamandra atra, 345 : Sal- 
mo fario, 240, 242, 244: 
Sphenodon, 404, 405 : Tro- 
pidonotus natrix, *• 
dela, 344 : Xenarthra, 628 
Vomerine teeth, Callorhynchus 
antarcticus, 220 : Epicera- 
todus forsteri, 296, 297 : 


Holocephali, 215, 219 : Rana, 
318 : Salmo fario, 236 
Vomeronasal organ, Craniata, 
103 * 

Vomeromlatine, Salamandra 
atra, 3^ ; Urofiela, 344 
Vultur, 4 hi, 470 
Vultures— See Cathartes, Gy- 
paetus, Vultur 

Vulva, Lepus cuniculus, 516 : 
Mammalia, 679 


W 

W ADERS — See Charadriid cb 
Wallabies — See Halmaturus 

ualabatus 

Walrus — See Odobcenidce, Pin- 
nipedia 

Wandering Albatross — See 

Diomedea exulans 
Warblers — See Sylviidm 
Warning coloration, Amphibia, 
342 

Water-lizards, 420 
Weasel, 666 

Weberian ossicles, Ostario- 
physi, 261 : Teieostei, 118*, 
280 

Weever — See Trachinus 
” Whalebone “ Whales — See 

Mystacceti 

Whale-headed Stork — See 

Balceniceps 

Wheel-organ, Amphioxus, 42* 
White matter of brain, Crani- 
ata, 96* 

Whiting, 261 

Wing, Apteryx, 466 : Aves, 
475 : Columha livia, 426 : 
Impennes, 471 : Opisthoco- 
mus, 466 : Penguins, 475 : 
Penguinus impennis, 471 
Wing-coverts, Columha livia, 
431 

Wing-tract — See Alar pteryla 
Wolf, 576 

Wolffian body — See Mesoneph- 
ros 

Wolffian duct. Amphibia, 352 : 
Urodeia, 351 

Wolverines — See Mustelidcs 
Wolves — See Canid ce 
Wombat — See Phascolomys 
Woodpeckers — See Picidce 
Wrasse — See Labrickthys psit- 
tacula 


X 

Xenasthsa, 622-631 
X nopus, 342 , 347 
Xenosauvida, 423 
Xiphipiastron, Chelonia, 402 : 
Cistudo ItUaria, 401 


Xiphisternum, Cetacea, 585: 
Lepus cuniculus, 491 : Mam- 
malia, 638 : Prototheria, 
526 : Raita. 314 , 315*’: Ro- 
dentia, 62 1 , ^ 

Xiphodon, 600 


Y 

Yellow spot, Homo, 111 
Yolk, Mammalia, 680 ; Pris- 
tiurus, 209 

Yolk cells, Rana, 128, 329, 

830, 331 

Yolk endoderm, Laceria, 418 : 
Reptilia, 417 

Yolk nuclei, Pristiurus, 209 
Yolk plug, Epiceraiodus for- 
steri, 301, 803 : Rana, 329, 
330 

Yolk sac, Aves, 484 : Callo- 
rhynchus antarctiucs, 224 ; 
Chondrichthyes, 212 : Epi- 
ceratodus forsteri, 303 : Cal- 
lus hankiva, 482 : Hypsi- 
prymnus rufescens, 690 : 
Lepus, 686 : Lepus cuni- 
culus, 516 : Mammalia, 682 , 
683 , 684 : Perameles obesula, 
691 : Phascolarcios cinereus, 
690 : Salmo fario, 253, 254 
Yolk sac placenta, 689*** : 

Metatheria, 690 
Yolk stalk, Mammalia, 683 
Youngina, 387 


Z 

Zaqlossvs, 525 
Zalambdalestes, 545 , 656 
Zalamhdalestes lechei, 544 
Zalambdalestidm, 545 
Zalambdodont Insectivora, 545 
Zalambdodont molars. Mam- 
malia, 655 * 

Zanycteris, 551 

Zebra, Burchell's — See Equus 
hurchelli 
ZeomorpM, 261 
Zeuglodon, 583 , 584 
ZeuglodoritidcB, 583 
Ziphiidcs, 584 
Ziphius, 584 
Zoarces, 282 

Zona pellucida, Mammalia, 
684 

Zona radiata, Mammalia, 680*, 
684 : Salmo fario, 254 
Zonary placenta, 6S9* 
Zonuridm, 423 

Zooids, Doliolum, 36 , 37 : 

Pyrosoma, 35 
Zygc8na,igS 

Zygantrum, Iguana, 400: OpM- 
ma 400 : Python, 398 



INDEX 


75S 

Zygapophyses, Cetacea, 5 S 5 • 
Columba livia, 433 : Myr- 
mecopkaga jubata, 622 : 

309, 310 : Salnio 
faYio^Z% 240 : Xenartlira, 
623 

Zygoma, Carnivora, 577 ^ 
CMroptera, 552 : Insecti- 


vora, 548 : Metatlieria, 53^ : 
Prototlieria, 528 ; Xenar- 
thra, 627, 628 

Zygomatic arch, Lepus cuni^ 
cuius, 494, 495 • l^mmalia, 
639 : Omitkofkyn^us, 527 : 
Hagianlacoidea,- 521 • Pro- 
tolheria, 528 
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